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A    DIARY. 


Feb.  8th  184 — What  am  I  to  do  ?  .  .  .  A  question  very  easily 
asked,  but  far  more  difficult  to  answer.  It  is  so  hard  for  a  woman  to  do 
any  thing  without  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  and  limits  that  custom 
has  appointed.  Had  I  my  own  way,  I  would  go  on  the  stage.  The 
applause  I  have  gained  in  private  theatricals  gires  me  tolerable  security 
that  I  could  achieve  something  in  that  way.  But  I  suppose  if  I  followed 
my  own  inclination  so  far,  that  the  few  relations  I  have  would  rise  up  in 
horror.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  that  I  should  consult  them,  for 
I  have  no  cause  to  love  any  of  them  much,  (save  one),  but  one  would 
not  willingly  outrage  the  feelings  of  one's  family. 

And  yet  something  I  must  do.  I  cannot  continue  to  be  a  burden  on 
my  good  aunt,  who,  however  kind  she  may  be,  is  far  from  being  able  to 
do  for  me  all  she  might  wish.  Even  in  the  few  weeks  I  have  been  with 
her,  I  have  learned  that ;  and  I  am  too  grateful  for  the  welcome  and  the 
asylum  she  gave  me  when  I  surely  needed  both,  to  cause  her  inconve- 
nience for  a  moment  longer  thanJL  can  avoid.  And  surely  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  support  myself,  as  so  many  others  have  done  and  must  do. 

But  how?  The  case  stands  thus.  I  have  been  reared  in  affluence, 
and  must  now  be  content  with  comparative  poverty.  That  is  but  little. 
I  have  been  a  spoiled  child,  petted  and  caressed,  whose  path  has  been 
through  the  flowery  meadows  of  life  ;  I  must  now  encounter  some  of  the 
rocks  and  stones.  That  is  not  much*  I  have  been  used  to  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  will,  and  action,  I  shall  have  now,  in  the  two  latter 
cases  at  all  events,  to  depend  on  others.  That  is  a  great  deal ;  and  it 
will,  I  fear,  be  some  time  before  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  it. 

After  an  hour's  deliberation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
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pursue  a  woman's  usual  falling,  and  become  a  governess.  There  might 
be  a  worse  fate,  if  1  'skn'  but  find  a  home  that  at  all  deserves  to  be  so 
called.  I  hav^. ransacked  the  columns  of  this  morning's  ''Times/'  and 
selected  th^refrpin  two  advertisements  to  reply  to.  One  of  these  pro- 
mises well. . '  There  are  but  two  pupils,  and  an  elder  daughter,  to  whom 
the  ^veiraa^  is  expected  to  be  companion  and  friend.  That  might  be 
pleasant  enough  if  she  is  a  girl  to  be  made  a  friend  of ;  and  at  twentj- 
ihcee  I  am  not  yet  .too  old  to  be  a  companion  to  one  of  eighteen  or  so. 
.'.  *X  iiiive  other  advantages  too.  I  am  not  handsome,  so  that  whether  she 
, ,  be  pretty  or  plain,  I  am  safe  ;  I  can  excite  neither  her  jealousy  nor  her 
envy.  I  should  like  to  have  a  girl  friend  once  more,  since  I  am  never  to 
marry,  I  had  better  make  friends. 

I  have  written  my  letter.  Whether  I  wish  the  answer  to  be  favorable 
or  not  I  scarcely  know.  I  have  asked  for  an  interview,  and  I  would  rather 
see  the  lady  into  whose  hands  I  give  myself  up,  before  making  any  defi- 
nite arrangements  for  the  surrender.  I  am  very  silly  perhaps ;  but  I 
cannot  quite  forget  that  I  am  Grace  Norton,  and  that  once— what  was 
I  going  to  say  f 


Feb.  llth-I  have  just  returned  from  my  interview  with  Mrs.  Knollys; 
Mrs.  Knollys  of  Thornhaugh,  as  she  informed  me  with  great  dignity,  or 
Bt  least  what  was  meant  to  be  great  dignity,  but  rather  failed  in  its  object, 
coming  from  her.  A  tiny  woman,  bearing  the  traces  of  great  beauty, 
with  a  languid  manner,  and  the  softest  imaginable  voice ;  who  complained 
of  the  delicate  state  of  her  nerves  in  the  first  five  minutes  I  was  in  the 
room  with  her,  and  who,  at  every  seventh  word,  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
applied  with  an  air  of  exhaustion  to  her  scent-bottle.  Whatever  other 
trouble  I  may  have  in  my  new  situation,  she  has  not  energy  enough  to 
give  me  much,  either  by  word  or  deed. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  come  to  a  settlement.  Mrs.  Knollys  asked  a 
few  questions  regarding  my  accomplishments  and  the  masters  under  whom 
I  had  studied,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  the  replies.  Indeed  I  was  not 
afraid  of  her  scrutiny  in  this  respect.  For  references,  I  gave  the  names 
of  two  or  three  of  those  who  had  been  friends  and  patrons  of  my  father 
in  other  days ;  this  also  appeared  satisfactory  ;  and  Mrs,  Knollys  then 

descended  to  detail.     **  Yon  see  Miss pardon  me,  I  have  not  airiced 

your  name  T" 

''  Grace  Panlet  Norton.'*  She  had  fbi^otten  that  my  letter  had  been 
signed* 

*'  What  a  pretty  name !  I  am  so  glad  you  have  a  pretty  name,  it  is  a 
weakness  of  mine,  quite,  that  of  names.  What  was  I  saying  ?  Oh  1  I 
remember.    Yon  see  Miss  Norton,  I  woidd  not  think  of  engaging  any 
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one  but  a  perfect  lady,  as  I  wish  her  to  be  a  companion  to  my  elder 
daughter,  as  well  as  the  instructress  of  the  others." 

This  was  complimentary,  as  sh&  had  just  expressed  her  readiness  to 
engage  me.  I  felt  it  so,  but  as  I  could  not  think  of  an3rthing  appropriate 
to  say,  I  bowed  and  was  silent. 

**  Miss  Knollys  does  not  go  into  society  yet ;"  resumed  the  lady. 
"  She  is  rather  young,  and  until  she  is  presented  we  intend  to  reside 
altogether  at  Thornhaugh,  probably  till  next  year,  you  do  not  object  to 
that  I  hope  Miss  Norton  P" 

'*  Not  all  all,"  I  said.     "  I  have  always  been  fond  of  the  country." 

"  Hien  as  regards  salary  ?" 

"  I  begged  to  leave  that  entirely  to  Mrs.  Knollys.  I  had  had  no  ex- 
perience, this  being  my  first  application  " 

"  We  gave  our  last  instructress  ^50  a  year  ;  but  that  was  when  Miss 
Knollys  had  masters  in  music  and  singing.  For  the  present,  under  your 
able  tuition,  ("  I  bowed  again,")  Clara  and  Emily  will  require  no  masters. 
What  would  you  think  of  ;680  a  year  ?" 

It  was  a  sum  so  far  exceeding  my  expectations  that  I  was  lost  in 
surprise,  and  assented  at  once. 

"Then  as  to  attendance;"  said  Mrs.  Knollys,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  part  of  the  subject  untouched.  "Of  course  Miss 
Knollys  has  her  own  maid,  but  as  she  has  not  at  present  much  need  of 
her  services,  I  think  Phoebe  will  have  time  to  attend  on  you  also." 

I  murmured  something  in  reply.  "  I  daresay  you  think  me  very  par- 
ticular in  settling  such  minor  points,  but  it  is  better  to  have  things 
clearly  understood  at  first.  There  can  then  be  no  mistake  afterwards, 
you  know." 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  quite  of  her  opinion.  It  was  an  opinion  how- 
ever that  I  should  not  have  expected  from  so  languid  and  undecided 
looking  a  little  woman,  and  gave  me  a  somewhat  different  idea  of  her 
character. 

**  I  shall  go  down  to  Thornhaugh  in  a  week ;  can  you  accompany  me, 
or  would  you  prefer  a  longer  notice  V 

"  I  can  be  ready  then,  Mrs.  Knollys,  if  you  desire  it." 

"I  should  like  to  take  you  home  with  me.  You  might  feel  less 
strange  if  you  went  with  me,  than  in  going  alone." 

These  words  touched  me.  She  had  more  feeling  then  for  her  depend- 
ant than  I  had  given  her  credit  for,  and  I  felt  thankful  that  I  was  not  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  machine  for  teaching  only.  This  impression  was  deep- 
ened as  I  was  leaving.  She  offered  me  her  hand  as  I  rose  to  depart,  and 
eaid  gently,  touching  my  black  dress,  '*  You  are  in  mourning,  I  see.  Is 
it-       " 
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''I  lost  my  father  three  months  ago."  I  tried  to  keep  my  voice 
steady,  but,  as  I  felt,  in  vain. 

'*  Poor  Child !"  Mrs.  Knollys  said  no  more,  but  the  tone  was  kind  and 
encouraging.  Altogether,  I  left  her  with  a  sensation  of  relief,  and  grati- 
tude that  my  new  life  was  to  begin  under  such  favorable  auspices. 


Feb.  25th-A  week  has  elapsed  since  my  arrival  at  Thornhaugh,  under 
the  care  of  Mrs  Knollys  and  her  maid.  I  say  "  her  maid  "  advisedly, 
for  though  in  name  the  lady  was  the  director  and  chaperone  of  our  party, 
in  fact  it  was  governed  by  Mrs.  Short,  as  energetic  and  sour  faced  an 
Abigail  as  one  would  desire  to  see.  The  journey  was  agreeable  enough, 
in  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  and  the  drive  from  the  station,  (of  nine 
miles),  would  in  summer  be  beautiful,  as  I  could  see  even  through  its  pre- 
sent mantle  of  snow.  Thornhaugh  itself  is  an  old,  and  somewhat  gloomy 
mansion,  with  a  fir  wood  behind,  and  pleasure  grounds  in  front  and  on 
one  side  of  it.     On  the  other,  close  (much  too  close,)  to  the  house,  runs 

the  stone  wall  of  the  neighbouring  park  of  Lord  C. the  place  has  no 

pretentions  to  natural  beauty,  but  is  kept  in  exquisite  order,  and  is  highly 
valued  by  its  owner  as  having  been  from  time  immemorial  in  the  family ; 
it  is  considered  as  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  property  of  a  younger  or 
second  son,  and  this  rule  has  been  observed  for  more  generations  than 
Mrs.  Knollys  could  count  when  she  told  me  the  story.  She  seems  to 
have  great  pride  of  birth,  belonging  herself  to  a  good  old  family,  and 
having  married  into  that  of  Knollys,  which  dates  back  to— < — heaven 
knows  when. 

The  time  I  have  been  here,  has  sufficed  to  enable  me  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  inmates  as  well  as  on  the  place.  Miss  Knollys  is 
absent  on  a  visit  to  an  aunt  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  I  have  not  yet 
made  her  acquaintance,  but  with  my  two  pupils  I  am  already  on  good 
terms.  The  first  introduction  was  not  particularly  favorable.  On  oar 
arrival  I  was  taken  to  Mrs.  Knollys'  dressingroom,  and  the  young  ladies 
sent  for.  Two  children,  of  eleven  and  nine  apparently,  came  bounding 
in,  but  at  sight  of  a  stranger  stopped  short. 

*<  Come  here  Clara;"  said  Mrs.  Knollys.  ''This  is  Miss  Norton,  who 
is  to  be  your  governess  in  future." 

The  child  came  forward  with  a  disappointed  expression,  "  Oh  mama !" 
she  said.     "  You  told  me  I  should  go  to  school." 

'<  You  are  too  young  to  go  away  from  home,  my  dear ;  and  besides  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  like  to  leave  Emily,  who  you  know  could  not  ga 
with  you.  Miss  Norton  will  be  very  kind  to  you,  and  make  you  as  clever 
and  accomplished  as  she  is  herself." 
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"  I  shall  like  that.  Are  you  very  clever  ?"  said  the  child  turning  to 
me.     "  I  don't  think  you  look  so.'* 

"  Clara  for  shame !"  said  her  mother.     •*  What  do  you  mean  ?** 

"She  is  too  pale  and  gentle  ^  be  clever/'  replied  the  little  girL 
'*  Mrs.  Knight  was  clever,  and  see  how  cross  she  was  !  do  you  know  a 
great  deal.  Miss  Norton  ?" 

"  I  have  been  many  years  learning,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  profited 
but  little  if  I  do  not  know  something.  Will  you  not  come  to  me  too, 
my  dear  f '^  and  I  held  out  my  hand  to  the  other  child. 

She  came  slowly,  looking  up  into  my  face.  **  Will  you  love  me  f " 
she  said.  "  I  do  not  want  to  be  clever.  You  are  not  pretty,  so  perhaps 
you  will  care  for  me  a  little.  I  do  so  wish  to  be  loved,  but  I  think  it  is 
only  pretty  people  that  any  body  cares  for." 

There  was  a  whole  volume  of  meaning  in  the  words,  and  in  the  sad 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered.  I  thought  Mrs.  Knollys  looked  con- 
fused, as  she  said  languidly,  "  What  nonsense  children  talk  sometimes ! 
now  go,  like  good  girls,  and  one  of  you  tell  Phoebe  to  come  and  show 
Miss  Norton  her  room." 

Thus  dismissed,  I  rose  and  departed.  Outside  the  door,  as  Clara  was 
leaving  me,  I  said,  "  Cannot  you  show  me  my  room,  dear  ?  I  should  like 
you  to  come  with  me  and  make  friends.  We  must  be  very  fond  of  one 
another." 

The  younger  child  slid  her  hand  into  mine,  and  with  Clara  leading 
the  way«  we  traversed  several  long  galleries  and  corridors,  some  filled 
with  old  pictures  and  others  lined  with  faded  tapestry,  till  we  reached  a 
pleasant  set  of  rooms  looking  to  the  west.  "  These  are  our  rooms.  Miss 
Norton.  Your  sitting-room  and  bed -room,  our  school-roc^,  play-room, 
and  nursery.  You  see  they  are  all  close  together ;  I  hope  you  like 
them  ?" 

It  would  have  been  hard  not  to  do  so,  for  all  the  arrangements  were 
perfect.  The  rooms  were  on  the  second  floor,  and  the  windows  opened 
on  a  balcony  that  overlooked  the  Park.  I  was  much  pleased,  and  said 
BO  ;  which  pleased  the  children  in  their  turn. 

"  I  wish  the  Park  belonged  to  papa,"  said  Emily.  "  It  would  be  so 
pleasant  to  have  it  our  own." 

"  You  would  not  care  to  have  it  now,  would  you  ?"  said  Clara. 

"Money  would  buy  it  now,  as  Lord  C bought  it.    You  could 

never  make  it  an  old  possession,  like  Thornhaugh." 

It  was  amusing  to  see  the  family  pride  coming  out  in  so  young  a 
diild ;  and  it  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  deep  root  it  must  have,  to  have 
spread  so  widely. 

•*  Don't  you  want  to  see  Fanny,  Miss  Norton  ?"  asked  Emily.  **  She 
is  so  pretty— every  one  admires  her." 
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"  My  dear,  beauty  is  of  very  little  consequence,  if  people  are  good  and 
loving.     Is  Fanny  your  sister  ?" 

"  O  don't  you  think  so>  Miss  Norton  ?  I  would  give  anything  to  be  as 
pretty  as  Fanny  or  Clara." 

In  those  words  I  think  I  have  rea&  the  secret  of  the  poor  child's  life* 
She  is  not  plain,  possessing  rather  pleasing  features  than  otherwise ;  but 
her  face  has  the  expression  given  by  ill  health,  and  she  is  besides  very 
slightly  deformed.  Clara's  beauty  is  remarkable.  Large  and  brilliant 
red-brown  eyes,  chesnut  hair  to  match,  a  waxen  complexion  tinged  with 
rosy  colour,  mouth  of  sweet  expression  and  perfect  teeth,  form  a  striking 
combination.  It  is  rather  singular  that  she  shoWs  no  self-consciousnefl8| 
as  it  is  not  likely  she  can  be  ignorant  of  her  claims  to  admiration.  Emily 
at  all  events  is  perfectly  aware  of  them  and  feels  painfully  the  contrast 
that  her  own  pale  cheeks  and  sad  expression  afford.  Since  our  first 
interview  I  have  had  conversations  with  both,  and  have  discovered  that 
the  besetting  sin  of  Clara  is  pride,  while  that  of  her  sister  is  a  morbid 
craving  for  the  admiration  she  can  never  excite.  She  seems  to  consider 
my  want  of  beauty  as  a  bond  between  us,  evidently  considering  that  I  au 
as  little  likely  to  be  loved  as  she  deems  herself.  If  she  were  old  enough 
to  profit  by  the  lesson,  I  might  tell  her Ah  !  forgetting  again  I       ■* 

Besides  the  members  I  have  described,  the  family  consists  of  General 
Knollys,  of  whom  I  have  seen  very  little,  and  a  son  of  about  nineteen* 
who  is  supposed  to  be  studying  at  Cambridge,  but  who,  on  account  of 
some  real  or  imaginary  illness,  is  idling  at  Thornhaugh.  He  is  not  too 
ill  to  take  a  full  share  of  all  the  amusement  that  falls  in  his  way,  but  the 
attack  always  comes  on  at  the  sight  of  a  Greek  book  or  an  Algebraic 
treatise.  The  General  seems  a  stupid  sort  of  good-natured  man,  entirely 
devoted  to  his  estate  and  his  children.  The  first  evening  I  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  asked  me  for  some  music,  and  was  sound  asleep  before 
I  was  through  even  the  first  of  the  bewitching  variations  of  "  Les  Hir- 
ondelles ;"  and  the  next  day  he  mistook  a  pencil  drawing  for  a  steel 
engraving ;  so  that  very  mediocre  attainments  would  pass  muster  with 
him.  His  wife  is  more  discerning  ;  she  criticises  very  closely,  in  spite 
of  her  die-away  manner. 


March  Ist-I  am  growing  very  fond  of  Thornhaugh.  I  wonder  to-night 
at  my  feeling  of  happiness ;  I,  who  so  lately  thought  I  could  never  be 
happy  in  this  world  again.  All  here  are  kind  to  me,  and  I  have  to-day 
made  a  new  friend. 

My  afternoon  walk  with  the  children  was  over,  and  I  sat  idly  with  a 
book  in  my  hand,  listening  to  their  merry  voices  as  they  romped  together 
in  the  next  room,  when  there  came  a  tap  at  my  door.     My  "  come  in  " 
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was  answered  by  the  appearance  of  a  joung  lady  in  a  riding  habit  and 
phmied  hat*  who  greeted  me  as  she  might  have  done  an  old  friend. 
Miss  KnoUya  I  presume  V  said  I  rising. 

Fanny  Knollys,  at  yoor  senrice,"  answered  the  yonng  lady,  returning 
K^  oourtesy  with  mock  ceremony.  "  Where  are  the  children  ?  Smma  ( 
Clara  V*  Then  aa  the  two  girls  came  running  in,  she  added*  *'  Gro  down 
to  Kate  and  Charlie^  like  good  girls ;  I  can't  leave  Kate  alone." 

**  Charlie !  is  Charlie  here  7"  exclaimed  both  at  once. 

"  Tea,  I  rode  over  with  him.  I've  been  here  this  half-hour  and  can 
ind  no  one  in  the  house.  I  want  to  see  Miss  Norton  now>  so  please  go 
and  entertain  Kate  and  Charlie  for  a  little  while,  in  my  place." 

The  children  disappeared,  and  I  had  time  to  examine  the  new  comer, 
aa  she  removed  her  hat,  and  tossed  it  on  the  table,  preparatory  to  draw- 
ing tip  an  easy  chair  and  settling  herself  comfortably  before  the  fire.  She 
looked  about  seventeen,  and  was  very  pretty,  though  with  a  beauty  far 
inferior  to  that  of  her  younger  sister.  Fanny  had  fair  curls,  all  blown 
about  her  face  by  the  wind,  dancing  blue  eyes,  and  an  infantine  expres- 
Bon  of  countenance.  A  pure  and  pale  complexion  only  very  faintly 
tinged  with  color  even  after  her  ride  on  a  cold  March  afternoon,  gave  the 
idea  of  great  deMcacy,  which  idea  was  strengthened  by  the  tiny  hands 
and  the  slendemess  and  fragility  of  the  figure,  which  the  close-fitting 
liding  dress  displayed  to  great  advantage. 

"  i  thought  I  should  get  rid  of  those  children  by  telling  them  Charlie 
was  here,"  she  began.  "  They'd  go  any  where  after  him.  I  declare 
ttas  house  gets  worse  and  worse.  I  come  home  after  a  fortnight's 
ilisence,  and  there's  not  a  soul  to  give  me  a  word  of  welcome.  Papa's 
out, — Bob  in  the  sulks — ^and  when  I  go  to  Mamma,  she's  got  a  fit  of  nerves 
aad  can't  speak  to  me.  Now  Miss  Norton  isn't  that  a  provoking  recep- 
tioi^f  So  I  come  to  you  in  hopes  of  a  better  one.  Besides  I  want  to 
know  you.     You're  to  be  my  companion  and  friend  you  know." 

"  If  you  will  make  me  so,"  said  I  much  amused. 

'^  Oh,  never  fear !  I  shall  be  too  glad  to  have  you.  There's  no  one 
kere  I  care  about,  except  my  cousin  Kate,  and  she's  going  abroad  next 
Bonth.  Oh,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  you  were  young ! 
I  was  afraid  Mamma  might  take  a  fancy  to  some  old  decorous  fright 
whom  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  hate !  You're  not  much  older  than 
myself  I  should  think  ;  how  old  are  you  ?  twenty-three  ?  you  don't  look 
so  much.  I'm  almost  nineteen.  Isn't  it  a  shame  they  won't  let  me  go 
avt  yet  ?  Mamma  says  I'm  too  young,  and  I  daresay  she  told  you  so. 
Yes?  I  know  it !  as  if  I  did  not  know  the  true  reason." 

Here  the  young  lady  paused,  probably  from  want  of  breath,  and  gave 
mean  opportunity  of  uttering  a  word,  almost  for  the  first  time  since  she 
had  been  in  the  room. 
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"  Are  you  fond  of  society  then  V*  I  asked. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  I  have  never  tried  it.  I  think  I  should  find  it 
jolly  fun,  from  the  little  experience  I've  had  over  at  the  Grange.  The 
Grange  is  my  aunt^s  place — aunt  Morley — Mamma's  sister.  Even  that 
was  dull  enough  till  Charlie  came  to  be  quartered  at  K  .  .  .  but  of 
course  he's  a  great  deal  at  home  now>  and  he  brings  his  friends,  and 
there  are  other  people  asked  to  meet  them,  and  Kate's  a  nice  lively  girl 
who  gets  on  with  every  one,  so  it  has  been  quite  gay  of  late." 

"  Some  one  else  is  lively  too,  I  think."     I  remarked. 

"  Do  you  mean  me  ?  I  suppose  you  think  me  a  great  rattle  P  Well  J 
do  so  dislike  stupid  people  that  I  try  hard  not  to  be  stupid  myself.  I 
hope  you  are  not  stupid  you  don't  look  so.  They  told  me  you  were  not 
pretty  but  I  think  you  are  ;  I  like  that  clear  brown  complexion  and  dark 
hair.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Grace  Paulet." 

"  Grace  ?  It's  pretty  enough.  I  never  knew  a  Grace  before,  so  my 
notions  of  the  character  belonging  to  the  name  will  be  formed  on  yo^rs. 
I  suppose  I  must  "  Miss  Norton,"  you,  for  appearance  sake,  before  the 
children,  but  you  shall  be  Grace  and  I  Fanny  when  we  are  by  ourselves. 

In  the  same  style  she  ran  on  for  about  an  hour,  till  the  bell  rang  that 
summoned  her  to  dress  for  dinner  and  the  children  and  myself  to  tea. 
"  I  shall  introduce  you  to  Kate  and  Charlie  this  evening,"  she  said  as 

she  left  me.     **  I  hear  you  play  like  St.  Cecilia,  and  sing  like Who  T 

Who  was  the  singing  St.  I  wonder  ?  But  I  don't  trust  Mamma's 
judgment  much,  and  Papa's  not  at  all,  so  I  want  to  hear  for  myself. 
Kate  is  a  good  musician,  and  Charlie  very  fond  of  it,  though  he  does  not 
know  a  note." 

She  was  much  quieter  in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Knollys,  wrapt  in  lace 
and  cashmere  on  the  sofa,  professed  herself  unable  to  bear  the  slightest 
noise.  The  General  went  to  sleep  over  the  newspaper,  and  Fanny  carried 
me  off  to  the  piano  to  perform  for  her  cousin's  amusement  and  her  own. 
Miss  Morley  is  a  "  fine  girl."  The  Lieutenant  of  dragoons,  for  such  I 
have  discovered  to  be  his  rank  and  station,  is  a  handsome  enough,  good 
natured,  rather  silly  young  man  of  four  or  ^ve  and  twenty,  with  a  very 
good  opinion  of  himself,  and  as  I  soon  found  out,  very  much  in  love  with 
his  cousin  Fauny. 

Whether  the  feeling  is  returned  I  am  not  sure  In  any  case  it  is  evi- 
dently a  secret,  for  during  the  first  part  of  the  evening  he  was  most  care- 
fully guarded  in  manner,  and  it  was  only  under  cover  of  the  music  books 
that  I  heard  a  whispered.  "  Dearest  Fanny,"  and  saw,  (I  could  not  help 
it,)  that  he  held  her  hand  a  most  unnecessary  time  as  he  toOA.  from  it 
one  of  the  candles  whose  position  she  wished  altered.  Also,  when  1 
played  he  talked  to  her ;  when  she  played,  (not  half  so  well),  he  listened. 
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Slight  signs,  but  quite  enough  for  one  who  knows  them  so  well  as  I  do. 
But  I  could  not  make  out  from  her  manner  whether  she  merely  liked  hia 
affection  or  returned  it. 

Both  Miss  Morley  and  her  brother  were  polite  to  me.  So  far  I  have  had 
to  endure  none  of  the  indignities  that  governesses  are  proverbially  sub- 
jected to.  Miss  Morley  has  a  fine  voice,  and  seemed  to  wish  for  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  with  me.  While  speaking  on  the  subject  she  asked 
with  whom  I  had  studied.     "  At  Rome,  chiefly."     I  answered. 

"  Rome  !'*  exclaimed  Fanny.     "  Have  you  been  at  Rome?" 

"  I  lived  there  for  nearly  three  years.  I  only  returned  to  England 
about  four  months  ago.'* 

^  "  I  wonder  why  Mamma  did  not  tell  me  that."  She  paused,  looked 
at  Mr.  Morley,  and  added  with  an  effort,  "  Did  you  ever  meet  my  cousin, 
Everard  KnoUys  ?" 

*'  No,  I  saw  very  little  society  at  Rome,  I  knew  but  few  people,  and 
most  of  these  were  Italian,  not  English." 

She  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and  Miss  Morley  resumed  the  interrupted 
conversation.  But  Fanny's  tone  had  struck  me  as  peculiar,  and  I  fancied 
she  had  meant  more  than  had  appeared. 

When  we  separated  for  the  night  she  accompanied  me  to  the  door  of 
my  room.  "  Are  you  tired,  Miss  Norton,  or  may  I  come  in  and  sit  with 
you  a  little  while  ?" 

I  assented,  and  she  took  up  her  old  position  by  the  fire,  with  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  and  her  light  dress  carefully  tucked  away. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  Rome,"  she  said.  "  Is  it  a  nice  place, 
and  did  you  like  living  there  ?" 

A  rush  of  recollections  swept  over  me  which  almost  took  from  me  the 
power  of  replying.  I  thought  of  all  the  happiness  and  all  the  misery  I 
had  enjoyed  and  endured  during  my  life  at  Rome,  and  it  was  only  with 
a  strong  effort  that  I  commanded  myself,  and  studied  my  voice  as  I 
answered. 

"  Yes,  I  was  very  happy  part  of  the  time  I  was  at  Rome.  But — my 
father  died  there,  so  that  I  have  some  painful  recollections  of  it  too." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  to  have  spoken  of  it !  forgive  me  if  I  have  pained 
you !" 

"  Ton  did  not  mean  it  dear.  Never  mind,  and  ask  anything  you  want 
to  know." 

She  was  thoughtful  for  a  minute,  and  then  startled  me  by  the  sudden 
question,  "  Are  there  many  pretty  women  at  Rome  T" 

"  A  great  many,"  I  said.     **  But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  People  say  I  am  pretty,  so  I  suppose  its  from 
sympathy.     I  like  to  be  pretty  myself,  and  I  admire  beauty  above  all 
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things  in  others.  I  never  could  marry  any  one  who  was  not  handsome. 
So  you  never  met  my  cousin  Everard  ?" 

"  Never.     Is  he  very  handsome  ?" 

"  Indeed  he  is  not !  don't  smile  in  that  meaning  way,  Miss  Norton, — 
Ghrace  I  mean.     I  won't  have  you  think  that !  I  hate  him !" 

Her  vehemence  startled  me.  **  My  dear,  I  did  not  know  my  face  was 
so  expressive.     I  will  not  think  anything  you  do  not  like,  I  assure  you." 

'*  Well  don't  smile  so  again,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  forced  laugh.  "  I 
did  not  just  mean  to  say  I  really  hated  Everard,  because  I  really  don't 
know  enough  about  him  now  ;  he  has  been  abroad  for  two  years.  He's 
the  son  of  Papa's  elder  brother.  Sir  Everard  Knollys  ;  they  are  very  rich, 
and  they  have  a  lovely  place  down  in  Cheshire.  I  used  to  go  and  stay 
there^  till  once  I  quarreled  with  Everard,  and  vowed  I'd  never  go  again, 
and  I  have  not.  I  like  aunt,  but  uncle  is  stupid,  and  they  do  both  so 
deat  on  Everard,  (he  is  their  only  child),  that  sometimes  I  can't  help 
laughing.  He  took  a  fancy  that  he  was  a  born  artist,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  him  but  going  to  Rome  to  study.  I  suppose  he  will  be  home 
soon  now,  but  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care." 

All  this  was  rattled  off  carelessly,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  bitterness  in 
the  tone  that  made  me  think  there  was  hidden  reason  for  telling  it  to  me. 

"Do  you  like  Charlie,  Grace?"  she  said,  suddenly  changing  the 
subject. 

"  I  don't  know.  How  can  I  tell  after  one  evenings  acquaintance  f 
Will  you  be  offended  if  I  say  I  thought  him  rather  stupid  7" 

''Charlie  stupid!"  she  exclaimed,  flushing  scarlet.  ''Oh  you  are 
quite  mistaken,  "  He  is  very  clever,  as  you  will  find  when  you  know  him 
better.'* 

I  had  spoken  maliciously,  I  confess,  to  hear  what  she  would  say,  and 
I  was  satisfied.  To  imagine  him  clever,  she  must  look  through  a  very 
rosy  glass  indeed,  for  not.  one  sensible  word  had  I  heard  him  speak,  or 
show  his  ability  to  speak.  She  had  implied  that  she  read  my  counte- 
nance, and  her's  was  no  less  clear  to  me. 

"  (rood  night,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I  won't  keep  you  up  any  longer," 
and  she  departed,  leaving  me  to  meditate  on  her,  and  on  the  discoveries 
I  had  made. 
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BY   MISS   MURRAY. 
CHAm'BR    XIY. 

Thb  flcene  that  then  met  my  ejes  was  the  strangest  and  wildest  I  eyer 
beh^.  The  hideous  unnatural  combination  of  mourning  and  revelry— > 
reMeaB  mirth,  and  the  darkest  superstition— -blasphemy  and  prayers-* 
krre-mi^ingy  drinking,  and  singing,  and  the  sounds  of  wioliBg  and  woe  ; 
the  eager»  excited  features  of  the  men,  flushed  with  drinking  and  rude^ 
ftaimal  spirits ;  the  bright,  laughing  fiices  of  the  girls,  here  and  there 
touched  with  a  shade  of  sadness  and  awe ;  the  wrinkled,  nodding  heads 
df  the  old  crones ;  the  mingled  groups  of  every  sex  and  every  age,  from 
the  witch4ike  old  creature  of  ninety  to  the  babe  not  a  month  old ;  and 
the  strong  lights  and  deep  shadows  which  environed  the  motley  crowd — 
could  only  have  been  fitly  painted  by  Maclise.  They  were  collected  in 
what  was  at  once  the  kitchen  and  dwelling-room  of  the  family.  Its  floor 
was  of  clay,  but  smooth,  hard,  and  well-beaten ;  the  walls  and  rafters 
were  dyed  a  dingy  hue  by  the  reeking  turf  smoke,  and  hams  and  flitches 
of  bacon  hung  from  huge  staples  driven  into  the  roof  to  mellow  under  its 
genial  infloence.  A  huge  dresser  filled  with  crockery-ware,  pewter  plates^ 
tin  mugs,  and  wooden  trenchers ;  a  few  heavy  awkward  chairs  and  un- 
wieldy tables ;  and  two  immense  settles,  flanking  each  side  of  the  yawning, 
eavemous  fire-place,  formed  the  ftirnitare.  A  mighty  turf  fire  burned  on 
the  health,  miag^d  with  pieces  of  bog-pine  that  filled  the  room  with  a  deep 
red  glare  of  light,  and  seemed  almost  to  put  out  the  candles.  On  two  of  the 
la^e  tables  lay  pipes,  tobacco,  bottles  and  jars  of  whisky,  jugs  of  hot  water» 
basins  of  sugar,  cups,  glasses,  and  packs  of  cards,  and  round  these  the 
principal  part  of  the  company  were  gathered.  Some  of  the  men  were 
playing  at  cards,  some  were  smoking,  some  singing, — all  were  drinking, 
talking  and  laughing.  Most  of  the  elder  women  talked  together  in  low 
confidential  whi^ers,  with  nodding  heads  and  uplifted  hands ;  while  the 
younger  ones  seemed  each  to  have  a  "sweetheart "  at  her  side  dispensing 
punch  and  flattery,  mingled  sometimes  with  half-stolen  caresses.  Oppo- 
site the  door  was  another  table,  on  which  lay  a  plate  of  consecrated  salt, 
where  a  young  man  with  a  dark-skinned  visage,  long  black  locks,  and  wild 
exaggerated  features,  read  aloud,  by  the  light  of  a  piece  of  blessed  candle^ 
a  mass  for  the  dead,  to  which  it  did  not  seem  expected  that  any  one 
should  listen.  In  one  corner,  shadowed  by  the  projecting  chimney,  a 
man  seemed  asleep  on  a  bench,  and  in  another  part  of  the  room,  two 
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^Tomen  were  kneeling,  telling  their  beads  and  beating  their  breasts,  quite 
unconscious,  it  seemed,  of  the  ^road  jests  and  bursts  of  merriment  going 
on  around  them  ;  while  at  intervals  the  wild  wailing  cries  of  the  Keeners, 
who  sat  beside  the  death-bed  in  the  inner  room,  rose  high  aboye  the 
surrounding  din. 

I  had  full  time  to  observe  all  these  particulars,  for  at  first  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  pay  us  any  attention,  and  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
by  the  door  apparently  unnoticed.  Eardley  scarcely  cast  a  look  on  any 
one  in  the  room,  but  bent  an  eager,  straining  gaze  through  the  open 
door  of  the  death-chamber,  which,  contrasted  with  the  broad  glare  of 
the  outer  apartment,  seemed  to  lie  in  shadowy  gloom.  Suddenly  the 
noise  and  merriment  became  hushed.  The  card  players  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  their  game,  and  let  their  cards  fall ;  the  punch-drinkers  held 
their  glasses  suspended,  or  set  them  down  untasted ;  the  lovers  ceased 
their  whisperings ;  the  laughter  and  songs  died  away.  Every  one  turned 
to  gaze  at  us  with  looks  of  surprise  and  dissatisfaction,  except  the  dark 
Voteer,  who  still  continued  to  mutter  his  Latin  prayers,  and  the  women 
on  their  knees  in  the  corner,  who  still  beat  their  breasts  and  told  their 
beads ;  while  still  in  my  ears  rang  the  dismal  wail  of  the  Keeners.  Then 
a  decent  looking  man,  evidently  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  company, 
rose,  and  coming  towards  us,  said  civilly,  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  but  you 
seem  to  be  strangers,  and  maybe  you  don't  know  that  the  man  of  this 
bouse  is  under  hard  and  heavy  trouble  this  minute,  and  if  you'd  be 
pleased  to  take  your  hats  off  it  would  show  more  respect  for  him  and 
for  her  that's  lying  dead  in  the  next  room." 

Eardley  made  no  answer,  but  taking  a  hasty  stride  would  have  been  in 
the  bed-chamber  in  another  moment,  if  the  man  who  had  been  lying  on 
the  bench  had  not  sprung  to  his  feet  and  interposed  tetween  him  and 
the  door.  I  could  not  for  an  instant  mistake  those  glittering,  vindictive, 
blazing  eye -balls,  those  writhing,  infuriated  features,  in  which  Eardley*8 
death-warrant  seemed  written.  "Its  Temple!  its  Temple!"  shouted 
Freney,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  "the  death-doom  is  on  him,  and  he  has 
walked  straight  into  our  very  hands !" 

The  other  men  started  up  with  ominous  frowns  and  fierce  mutterings. 
Eardley  sprang  back,  and  placing  his  back  against  the  wall  drew  out  his 
pistol.  "The  first  man  that  moves  one  step  nearer  dies!"  he  said,  "and 
this  revolver  is  good  for  five  more.  You  see  my  friend  has  another  like 
it.     So  now  come  on  if  you  choose." 

I  had  drawn  out  my  revolver  also,  and  placed  myself  beside  £ardley. 
Freney  stopped,  scowling  like  a  maniac,  and  all  the  others  recoiled 
several  steps.  The  women  screamed,  the  men  muttered  together,  the 
devotees  ceased  their  prayers ;  but  still  from  the  chamber  of  death  came 
the  shrill  Ulaloo  of  the  Keeners. 
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Then  a  tall  aged  figure  rose  from  one  of  the  settles  by  the  fire,  and  a 
Toice,  tremulous  with  agitation  and  age,  but  raised  to  a  height  that  was 
almost  a  scream,  was  heard. 

"I  give  my  curse,  the  curse  of  him  that*s  stricken  with  age  and 
sorrow,  and  the  curse  of  her  that^s  an  angel  in  heaven  now,  to  the  first 
man  that  spills  blood  upon  my  floor  this  night  !*' 

It  was  old  Ulick  Redmond  who  had  spoken,  and  coming  forward  he 
placed  himself  between  Eardley  and  his  foes.  His  tall  though  stooping 
figure  was  wrapt  in  the  same  loose  frieze  coat  he  had  worn  in  the 
morning;  his  sharp  marked  features  were  sunk  still  more  by  suffering 
than  age,  and  his  face  and  lips  were  as  white  as  the  snowy  locks  that 
covered  his  head.  He  might  have  been  taken  for  a  galvanized  corpse, 
but  for  the  troubled  light  in  his  hollow  eyes ;  yet  the  very  extremity  of 
his  grief  seemed  to  invest  him  with  a  strange  solemnity  and  sacredness, 
as  one  suffering  under  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  every  murmur 
was  hushed  at  his  words. 

"And  now  what  brings  your  evil  foot  under  the  roof-tree  you  have 
made  black  and  desolate  7"  he  asked  of  Eardley. 

"  It's  God's  justice  that  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands,"  cried 
Freney.  "  His  life's  but  a  poor  satisfaction  for  hers,  but,  such  as  it  is, 
we'll  have  it !" 

Be  quiet,  Freney  Mac,"  said  old  Redmond,  turning  towards  him, 
don't  you  know  that  your  words  are  troubling  the  peace  of  the  dead." 
The  dead? — Aye,  and  who  was  it  killed  her?"  said  Freney. 

"  Hush  (  hush !"  said  the  trembling  old  man,  "  I  know  who  did  it  well 
enough.  I  know  who  did  it ;  and  I  hate  him — I  hate  him  with  all  the 
power  of  my  heart  I"  He  paused,  and  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  shuddering 
gasp,  while  a  groan  of  vengeful  import  ran  round  the  room.  "  But  she 
loved  him,"  he  continued  in  a  subdued  and  broken  voice,  '*9he  loved  him. 
He  was  dearer  to  her  than  friends,  or  father,  or  life — his  name  was  the 
last  word  her  lips  ever  uttered ;  and  if  you  shed  his  blood  to-night,  it 
will  rise  up  before  the  throne  of  God  and  blacken  her  joy  in  heaven. 
For  that  reason,  Freney,  and  friends  all,  I  forego  the  vengeance  God  has 
put  into  my  hands,  and  no  man  shall  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head  this  night !" 

"  But  I  won't  forego  my  vengeance,"  said  Freney.  "  It's  little  any  one 
knows  of  the  tortures  he  has  made  me  suffer  this  many  a  long  month — 
and  now  what's  the  end  of  it  ?  Oh,  if  I  could  drain  the  life-blood  from 
his  false  heart,  drop  by  drop,  as  he  drained  it  from  hers,  I'd  die  happy!" 

'*  Boys,"  said  old  Redmond,  turning  to  the  other  men,  "  won't  you 
hear  my  words,  and  let  him  go  his  way  unharmed  ?  Don't'you  think 
its  harder  on  her  father  to  ask  you  this,  than  it  can  be  for  you  to  do  it?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Redmond,  we  know  it  is,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "  and 
we'll  do  anything  to  please  you." 
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**  Then  leave  lum  alone — at  any  rate  while  she's  lying  there  with  her 
beautifnl  face  so  white  and  still  I  Oh,  my  Kate,  my  darling,  my  good, 
loying  child;  the  glory  of  my  heart  and  the  light  of  my  eyes  !**  and  the 
poor  old  man's  voice  was  choked  in  sobs.  Some  of  the  men  now  gathered 
round  Freney  and  whispered  to  him.  At  first  he  shook  his  head,  and 
turned  away,  but  the  men  persisted  in  their  expostulations,  and  at  last 
Freney  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  what  they  had  said. 

All  this  time,  Eardley  had  stood,  firm  and  collected  against  the  wall, 
his  penetrating  eye  noting  every  look  and  action  of  those  around  ;  his  ear 
I  was  certain  catching  every  word  they  uttered. 

'*  Now,'^  said  old  Redmond,  again  addressing  him,  **  if  you  have  any 
business  here  but  to  triumph  in  your  evil-doing,  it's  time  for  you  to  tell 

it." 

"  I  only  want  to  see  her  for  a  moment,"  said  Eardley,  in  a  hoarse  sti- 
fled voice  ;  and  then  as  Freney  again  burst  into  loud  imprecations  declar- 
ing that  he'd  be  the  death  of  all  in  the  house  before  he'd  suffer  such  a 
thing,  he  added  sternly, ''  See  her  I  will,  if  I  live,  and  if  I  die,  some  of 
you  shall  go  before  me." 

"  Wouldn't  you  be  afraid  to  look  on  her  ?"  asked  old  Redmond,  bend- 
ing forward  to  peer  into  Eardley's  face  ;  **  is  your  heart  as  hard  as  the 
flint." 

«  Never  mind  my  heart,  old  man,"  said  Eardley ;  ''  it  is  a  book  you 
could  never  read.     Stand  back  all  of  yon,  and  let  me  pass." 

"  Let  him  have  his  way  in  God's  name,"  said  Ulick  Redmond  with  a 
touch  of  wildness  in  his  voice  and  manner ;  how  do  I  know  but  her  soul 
is  calling  him  even  now  !  " 

Awed  by  the  old  man's  tone  and  look  every  one  drew  back,  leaving 
the  door  of  the  death-chamber  free.  Even  Freney  made  no  further  oppo- 
sition ;  having  probably  by  this  time  resolved  to  reserve  his  vengeance 
for  a  more  fitting  opportunity. 

The  Keeners,  who  had  at  length  hushed  their  wailings,  now  peered  at 
us  through  the  open  door,  with  handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  brown 
wrinkled  faces  and  grizzled  locks,  and  heavy  cloaks  wrapped  round  their 
gaunt  forms  Giving  them  a  hasty  shove  into  the  kitchen,  Eardley 
passed  into  the  room,  holding  the  door  till  old  Redmond  and  I  entered ; 
then  he  closed  and  bolted  it  with  jealous  haste  ;  more,  it  seemed  to  me, 
lest  more  witnesses  should  profane  the  farewell  he  had  so  coveted,  by 
their  presence,  than  from  any  dread  of  danger  from  Freney  and  the  other 
men  ;  though  their  lowering  and  determined  faces  as  they  looked  after  us 
seemed  plainly  to  indicate  that  their  threatened  revenge  was  only  for  a 
while  delayed. 
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CHAPTER     XV. 


The  room  where  she  now  lay  in  death  had  heen  Kate's  hed-chamber, 
and  showed  traces  of  some  taste  and  great  neatness.  The  walls  were  pa- 
pered, and  a  carpet  covered  the  middle  of  the  floor,  beyond  which  there 
was  a  boarded  margin  as  white  as  snow.  Two  or  three  good  prints  hung 
on  the  wall,  and  among  them  was  one  of  Millais'  Death  of  Ophelia — ^the 
sweet,  fair  loTing  Ophelia,  crazed  by  the  moody  caprices  of  her  transcend- 
ental lover,  and  floating  gently  down  the  stream  to  her  moumfxd  end. 
Flower-pots  of  geraniums,  roses,  and  myrtles,  were  grouped  on  a  flower- 
stand  near  the  window ;  on  a  small  round  table  beside  it  lay  a  work-box, 
some  monthly  roses  and  green  leaves  in  a  flower-glass,  some  shells,  some 
pieces  of  glittering  spar,  ores,  and  Irish  diamond,  and  a  book  of  flower- 
drawings  ;  and  above  it  was  a  small  book-case  filled  with  books. 
But  death  was  also  there. 

The  pale  blue  curtains  of  the  little  bed  were  looped  up,  and  on  it,  cov- 
ered by  a  white  sheet,  lay  the  drowned  girl.  On  a  table  drawn  close  to 
the  bed  were  placed  seven  lighted  candles,  and  a  basin  of  holy  water.  A 
cross  formed  of  sprigs  of  holy  yew  was  arranged  above  her  head.  It  was 
evident  that  her  relations  were  trying  to  atone  for  her  life  of  heresy  and 
unblessed  death,  by  giving  her  such  benefit  as  the  symbols  and  rites  of 
the  true  church  could  yet  bestow.  But  Eardley,  I  am  sure,  never  once 
noticed  these  obnoxious  signs.  He  was  beside  the  bed  in  a  moment,  and 
falling  on  his  knees,  he  gazed  into  the  face  ot  the  dead  girl.  Feeble,  and 
old,  unnerved  by  grief,  and  exhausted  by  the  violent  emotions  that  had 
torn  his  mind  and  body  that  day,  her  father  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and 
resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  on  his  hands,  let  the  tears 
that  had  scarcely  ceased  flowing  for  a  minute  since  his  daughter's  dead 
body  had  been  placed  in  his  arms,  pour  forth  without  any  effort  to  re- 
strain them.  No  cries  or  sobs  gave  audible  vent  to  his  sorrow ;  he  wept 
sOently,  and  as  it  seemed  without  consciousness,  like  one  whose  heart  was 
broken. 

As  for  me,  unable  to  resist  the  longing  I  felt  to  look  upon  the  face 
whose  living  beauty  had  out-vied  all  the  charms  my  fancy  had  ever 
pictured,  now  that  it  was  fixed  in  death,  I  came  softly  behind  Eardley, 
and  unnoticed  by  him,  looked  at  the  calm,  moveless  countenance  from 
which  her  faithless  lover  seemed  unable  for  an  instant  to  remove  his  eyes. 
Her  hands,  white  and  delicate,  with  rounded  and  taper  fingers,  were 
crossed  upon  her  breast,  and  a  sprig  of  blessed  yew  was  placed  between 
them.  A  cap  of  white  lace  shaded  her  face,  and  her  shining  silken  tres- 
ses were  laid  in  rich  heavy  folds  beneath  it.  Still  and  hueless  as  marble 
was  the  delicate  face,  and  the  pure  white  eye-lids,  fringed  by  long  raven 
lashes,  were  closely  sealed  above  the  sweet  and  eloquent  eyes  ;  yet  so  fair, 
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soft  and  youthful  were  her  features,  so  smooth  and  calm  her  broad  white 
forehead  streaked  at  the  temples  with  a  pale  blue  vein,  so  gentle 
and  serene  the  hushed  quiet  of  her  face,  that  I  could  easily  have  believed 
she  lay  in  slumber,  not  in  death.  Something  unutterably  sweet  and 
soothing  stole  into  my  heart,  as  I  gazed  on  the  divine  repose  that  seemed 
brooding  like  a  dove  over  that  bed,  and  I  knew  that  neither  compassion 
nor  grief  was  needed  for  the  spirit  that  had  thus  left  the  peaceful  impress 
of  the  heavenly  rest  into  which  it  had  entered  on  the  fair  tenement  it  had 
left.  Pity  was  not  for  her  ;  scarcely  even  for  the  worn  and  broken  old 
man  who  was  sure  to  follow  her  before  the  Spring  grass  would  green  her 
grave ; — but  for  Eardley,  whose  haughty  nature  kicked  against  the  pricks, 
and  made  his  sufferings  so  much  harder  to  bear  than  those  of  softer 
mould,  and  whose  anguish  was  only  the  more  bitter  because  it  had  been 
self-inflicted,  my  heart  ached  with  a  deep  compassion,  whose  sharpest  pang 
was  its  utter  impotence  to  give  him  any  consolation. 

At  first  the  strong  effort  with  which  he  had  nerved  himself  to  look  on 
his  lost  love  gave  an  aspect  of  stony  rigidity  to  his  features,  which  in  all 
moments  of  powerful  and  repressed  emotion  bore  more  the  appearance  of 
some  sculptor's  handiwork  than  of  living  flesh  and  blood.  But  his  an- 
guish and  remorse  could  not  long  resist  the  tranquil,  holy  influence  of 
that  pure  peaceful  face,  from  which  every  trace  of  earth^s  passion  and  woe 
had  fled.  It  softened  and  subdued  his  proud  and  fiery  spirit,  stooping 
down,  he  kissed  her  with  wild  tenderness  again  and  again.  The  touch 
of  those  cold  white  hps,  once  so  warm  and  glowing,  dissolved  the  spell 
that  had  locked  his  soul ;  his  whole  frame  trembled  violently,  and  cov- 
ering his  head  in  poor  Kate's  winding  sheet,  he  burst  into  a  convulsion 
of  tears. 

He  wept  long  and  vehemently,  reckless  of  any  one's  presence  ;  and  not 
caring  to  watch  this  bitter  out-break  of  his  long  pent-up  agony,  I  moved 
away,  and  going  to  the  window,  looked  out  through  the  dim  uight  to- 
wards the  wild  barren  hills  that  lay  in  the  distance,  and  then  up  to  the 
blue  starry  heavens,  in  whose  wide  embrace  those  clouded  heights  are 
folded,  as  well  as  the  smiling  valleys  that  seem  so  much  fairer  in  our 
eyes.  But  I  could  not  long  remain  quiet  while  Eardley's  passionate 
bursts  of 'anguish  tore  my  heart,  and  at  last  I  turned  towards  him,  and 
would  have  spoken,  I  scarcely  knew  what,  if  old  Redmond  had  not  antici- 
pated my  purpose.  Going  up  to  the  bed  he  took  hold  of  the  sheet  in 
which  £ardley's  face  was  wrapped,  and  pulled  it  suddenly  away. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  he  cried  impatiently.  "  Your  cries  will  disturb  her 
in  heaven !  It's  little  good  to  moan  over  her.  If  you  loved  her  this  way 
what  made  you  break  her  heart  ?  " 

Eardley  did  not  seem  to  resent  his  interference,  but  he  made  no  answer 
and  struggling  for  self-command  bent  his  gaze  again  on  the  fair  cold  face 
before  him. 
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"  Aye,  you  may  grind  your  teeth,  and  bite  your  lips,  and  press  your 
nails  into  the  palms  of  your  hands,  but  it  won't  give  you  any  peace," 
said  old  Redmond,  with  a  feverish,  childish  sort  of  vindictiveness.  "  All 
the  tears  that  will  be  shed  till  the  day  of  judgment  wouldn't  be  able  to 
bring  her  back  again.  Yon  quenched  the  light  of  her  eyes,  that  never 
cared  to  look  on  any  but  you,  and  Grod's  earth  will  never  be  bright 
to  your  sight  again  ;  you  trampled  on  the  heart  that  beat  for  you  with 
the  truest  love  that  woman  ever  gave  to  man,  and  your  own  heart  will  be 
cold  and  desolate  till  the  day  you  die !  But  I'm  not  cursing  you !  "  he 
suddenly  exclaimed;  "I  can't  curse  you!  I  daren't  curse  you!  1  re- 
member what  she  said — *  If  you  curse  him,  father,  you  curse  me !  *  " 

Eardley  did  not  appear  to  hear  him.  His  whole  soul  seemed  absorbed 
in  the  steadfast  gaze  that  still  seemed  riveted  on  Kate. 

"And  now,"  said  Ulick  Redmond,  turning  to  me,  **  he's  stayed  here 
long  enough.  Grod  knows  he  deserves  no  mercy  from  me,  but  I  don't 
know  how  it  is — I  can't  hate  him  as  I  did.  Maybe  her  spirit  stands  be- 
tween him  and  harm.  For  all  that,  if  the  boys  see  him  again  it  may  be 
the  worse  for  him,  so  I'll  let  you  and  him  out  through  the  window,  and 
then  the  quicker  you're  out  of  the  mountains  the  better.  Some  would 
say  I  was  an  old  fool  for  doing  this,  but  my  Kate  was  always  tender* 
hearted,  and  well  I  know  she'd  have  put  her  hand  in  the  fire  any  day  to 
save  him  from  scorching  his  little  finger ;  and  maybe  when  I  sleep,  if  I 
ever  sleep  again,  her  angel  will  come  to  me  in  my  dreams  and  kiss  me 
and  bless  me  for  sparing  the  life  that  she  loved  so  much  better  than  her 


own ! " 


I  had  some  trouble  in  making  Eardley  comprehend  what  the  old  man's 
advice  had  been,  and  when  I  thought  I  had  succeeded,  he  turned  again 
away,  and  once  more  laid  his  head  down  beside  the  pale  beautiful  face 
that  seemed  to  be  to  him  at  that  moment  the  only  precious  thing  on 
earth.  "Eardley,"  I  persisted,  "come  away  now.  Remember,  it  was 
you  who  brought  me  here>  and  if  yon  stay  till  their  rage  gets  up  again, 
and  they  murder  us,  you'll  have  my  death  to  answer  for  as  well  as  your 


own." 


At  this  instant  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  woman's  voice 
spoke,  "  Mr.  Redmond,  the  boys  want  to  know,  if  you're  going  to  keep 
the  gentlemen  there  all  night.  They  bid  me  say  it's  time  they  were  go- 
ing about  their  business." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  old  Redmond ;  "  they're  going  directly."  Then 
turning  to  me,  he  said  fiercely,  "  Will  you  get  him  out  of  this,  I  say,  be- 
fore it's  too  late— or  before  I  change  my  mind  ! " 

I  was  about  to  make  another  appeal  to  Eardley,  though  almost  hope- 
less of  its  having  any  effect,  when  he  suddenly  rose.  "  You  need  not  say 
anything  more,"  he  said,  firmly ;  "  I  am  ready  now." 

TOL.  II.  B 
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Yet  even  now  he  turned  again  to  the  bed — once  more  bent  a  long  linger- 
ing gaze  on  the  sweet  face  he  was  never  to  see  again,  except  in  dreams — once 
more  pressed  upon  her  lips  a  long  lingering  kiss ;  then  softly,  tenderly, 
reverently  he  drew  the  sheet,  wet  with  his  tears,  over  her  face,  and  turned 
away.  I  had  been  trying  to  open  the  window,  which  fastened  at  one  side, 
but  coming  over  Eardley  unclosed  it  noiselessly,  and  held  it  open  while 
he  made  me  get  out  first.  He  was  beside  me  in  an  instant,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  we  reached  the  thorn  bush  to  which  our  horses  were  tied.  We 
were  not  long  till  we  were  in  our  saddles,  and  then  we  set  off  at  a  gallop. 
The  wind  was  rising  behind  us  and  our  horses  seemed  to  fly  before  it, 
but  whether  it  was  imagination  or  reality,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  wild 
yell,  as  if  from  our  baffled  foes,  came  rushing  after  us  on  the  breeze. — 
We  reached  Grey  court  without  stop  or  accident,  and  dismounting,  led 
our  horses  to  the  stable.  Lighting  a  lantern,  we  then  set  to  work  to  rub 
our  horses  down,  and  remove  all  traces  of  our  wild  journey.  Thb  done, 
we  entered  the  house  in  the  same  way  as  we  had  left  it,  and  were  soon 
-once  more  in  Eardley' s  study,  who  seemed  to  have  completely  recovered 
his  composure  and  self-possession.  He  stirred  up  the  fire,  drank  some 
wine,  and  urged  me  to  take  some  also ;  and  while  I  warmed  myself  he 
stood  beside  me,  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  looking  into  the  fire. 
Neither  of  us  made  any  allusion  to  the  scenes  we  had  just  passed  through, 
but  when  Eardley  bade  me  good  night  at  my  bed-room  door,  he  caught 
jny  hand  and  wrung  it  hard,  then  he  hastily  walked  away. 
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The  presence  of  so  many  beautiful  women  could  not  fail  to  create  a 
great  feeling  of  excitement  and  wonder  among  the  Indians,  particularly 
the  younger  ones,  most  of  whom  had  never  before  set  eyes  on  a  white 
woman.  There  was  one  in  particular  who  kept  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the 
face  of  Madame  de  Bourdonnais,  in  a  way  to  cause  that  lady  no  small 
amount  of  embarrassment.  He  was  young,  and  was  the  only  son  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  The  belts  of  wampum  around 
his  neck  betokened  his  wealth,  while  the  horrid  fringe  of  coarse  black 
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hair  on  his  leggings  told  of  his  prowess  on  the  war-path.  This  young 
chief  was  just  in  first  hloom  of  early  manhood  ;  his  age  could  not  hare 
exceeded  twenty  years,  but  his  fine  figure  already  possessed  a  degree  of 
muscle  and  vigour  that  none  but  an  untrammelled  child  of  nature  could 
■exhibit.  The  most  renowned  statues  of  antiquity  could  show  no  finer 
form.  The  most  idealized  conception  of  Greek  art  never  transcended  it 
in  beauty ;  while  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  countenance  betokened  a 
mind  full  of  audacity  and  vigour. 

Flying  Spark,  for  so  was  he  named,  had  never  before  beheld  the  beau- 
tiful daughters  of  his  French  neighbours,  and  whether  it  was  that 
Madame  le  Bourdonnais*  fair  face  was  more  expressive  than  that  of  her 
companions,  or  that  her  beauty  was  more  attractive,  certain  it  is  that  the 
youDg  savage  gazed  on  her  with  marked  attention,  and  as  he  gazed 
thought  to  himself  that  this  lovely  apparition  must  surely  be  one  of 
those  benificent  and  kindly  spirits  whom  his  traditions  taught  him  would 
after  death  minister  to  his  wants  in  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

Madame  le  Bourdonnais*  attention  was  attracted  toward  the  young 
Indian  by  the  ardent  and  undisguised  expression  of  his  admiration.  She 
felt  rather  alarmed  at  so  undesirable  a  manifestation  of  uncivilized  pre- 
ference, and  earnestly  begged  La  Sale,  on  whose  arm,  true  to  their  agree- 
ment, she  leaned,  to  conduct  her  back  to  the  barge.  The  Chevalier, 
however,  who  in  his  heart  only  laughed  at  what  he  was  indifferently 
pleased  to  term  "  women's  nonsensical  fears,*'  assured  her  in  his  most 
honeyed  and  convincing  tone  that  no  harm  could  possibly  befal  her  from 
poor  Flying  Spark's  tribute  to  her  beauty,  and  reminded  her  of  his  being  her 
chosen  knight  and  protector,  adding  "  that  he  was  ready  to  shield  her, 
or  even  do  battle  in  her  behalf  against  all  the  Indians  on  the  Island ;" 
whom  indeed,  as  was  common  with  the  cavaliers  of  the  time,  he  regarded 
rather  contemptuously  than  otherwise. 

These  doughty  expressions,  coming  so  gallantly  from  the  lips  of  the 
man  she  loved,  doubtless  tended  to  reassure  the  lady,  for  she  tried,  and 
finally  succeeded,  in  chasing  the  disagreeable  subject  from  her  thoughts, 
and  when  night  came,  and  the  moon  rose,  and  threw  a  new  kind  of 
beauty  over  the  scene,  she  appeared  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  sung  in 
a  fine  clear  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar  more  than  one  of 
those  ancient  and  impassioned  lays  of  the  troubadours  of  Proven9e, 
which  tell  of  woman's  love  and  man's  devotion,  in  an  age  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  and  which  were  at  that  time  the  favourite  songs  of  the  French 
Court. 

Now,  some  of  the  boatmen  of  the  company  who  had  often  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade,  and  had  witnessed  the  great  profits  made  by  their 
employers  in  their  rather  dubious  transactions  in  that  branch  of  com- 
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the  eyergreen  recess  in  which  it  was  hid,  and  with  the  utmost  caution^ 
for  fear  of  heing  watched,  placed  the  hottle  to  his  lips.  First  he  thought 
he  would  only  taste ;  then,  again,  he  said  to  himself,  one  taste  would  give 
him  no  idea  of  its  nature,  so  he  took  a  strong  pull,  and  then  settled  him- 
self to  rest  on  the  ground. 

But  alas !  for  poor  Flying  Spark's  resolution ;  the  suhtle  liquor  soon 

mounted  into  his  hrain,  and  he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself.     He 

retreated  farther  into  the  forest,  and  there  paced  wildly  ahout  like  one 

hereft  of  his  senses.     He  danced,  he  sang,  he  raised  the  frightful  war 

whoop»  he  tossed  his  tomahawk  in  the  air,  and  uttered  fierce  imprecations 

on  the  enemies  of  his  trihe ;  and  as  he  reeled  ahout,  slashing  at  the  trees 

with  impotent  rage,  he  may  have  heen  taken  for  some  demon  of  the 

forest  in  a  fit  of  savage  fury.     By  and  hye  he  slept,  and  only  awoke 

when  the  next  day's  sun  had  already  half  made  the  circuit  of  the  heavens. 

As  may  be  supposed  he  felt  wretched  enough,  but  was  quite  revived  after 

another  drink  from  the  bottle.     Indeed  he  felt  as  though  he  could  do 

wonders — perform  prodigies  of  valour,  and  distance  all  his  compeers  in 

the  hunting  grounds  or  on  the  war  path.     So  gathering  his  slight  robe 

around  him,  he  unloosed  his  canoe  and  paddled  across  the  river  to  the 

island.     As  he  neared  the  shore  he  beheld  something  that  caused  him  to 

stop  paddling,  with  a  start  that  nearly  upset  the  little  vessel,  and  proceed 

more  cautiously.     A  wild  idea  then  took  possession  of  his  brain,  and  he 

Gumingly  prepared  to  attempt  its  execution. 


CHAPTER   V. 

What  Flying  Spark  beheld  with  so  much  emotion,  was  none  other, 
tlum  the  person  of  Madame  le  Bourdonnais,  who  was  seated  alone  beneath 
tbe  shadow  of  a  Virginia  Creeper  that  twined  itself  with  some  overhang- 
ing branches  of  the  wild  vine  around  the  slender  trunk  of  a  young  elm 
tree  close  to  the  waters  edge.  She  was  gazing  pensively  on  her  reflection 
b  the  calm  still  autumnal  water,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  the  palm  of 
her  hand ;  while  the  long  dark  curls  of  her  hair  swept  over  her  face,  and 
almost  concealed  her  countenance  with  their  shadow.  She  had  strolled 
tdong  the  shore*  and  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  carelessly  sank 
on  the  turf,  and  there,  sat  completely  shut  out  from  observation  ;  for  a 
perfect  thicket  of  evergreens  surrounded  her  on  all  sides.  Fljdng  Spark, 
who  had  become  a  very  great  Spark  indeed  in  his  own  estimation,  had  no 
sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the  form  of  the  lady,  than  he  daringly  resolved 
to  steal  her  away  from  her  companions,  and  take  her  to  some  distant 
pirt  of  the  shore,  when  he  supposed  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing her  consent  to  become  the  sharer  of  his  wigwam  ;  never  doubting  in 
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his  tipsy  condition,  but,  that  the  fair  pale  face  would  feel  highly  honored 
hy  this  signal  mark  of  the  regard  of  so  renowned  a  chief. 

A  slight  noise  like  the  sly  tread  of  a  cat,  caused  the  lady  to  look  up^ 
and  there,  to  her  inexpressible  alarm,  she  beheld  the  young  Savage,  in 
all  his  barbarism  of  attire,  and  splendour  of  paint  standing  by  her  side. 

His  eyes  looked  wild  and  glittering,  and  his  speech  was  hurried  and 
excited,  as  he  bent  over  his  intended  captive,  and  said ;  ^*  Flying  Spark 
has  come  to  bear  the  lily  of  the  Pale  faces  across  the  great  lake  to  his 
wigwam ;"  and  was  recounting  the  advantage  of  so  desirable  a  connection^ 
when  Madame  le  Bourdonnais,  unable  to  speak  from  terror  and  surprise, 
arose  in  great  trepidation,  and  attempted  to  leave  the  spot.  Flying 
Spark  however,  bent  on  making  the  most  of  the  advantage  of  his  situa- 
tion, promptly  seized  her  around  the  waist,  placed  one  hand  on  her 
mouth,  and  then  bore  her  to  his  canoe,  which  lay  close  by  under  the 
shadow  of  the  bushes.  In  a  moment's  time  he  pushed  away  from  the 
shore,  and  with  great  velocity  paddled  into  the  middle  of  the  stream* 
As  he  could  only  use  one  hand  for  this  purpose,  the  other  being  employed 
in  preventing  Madame  le  Bourdannais  from  alarming  her  friends,  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  frail  bark  canoe  rocked  and  trembled  frightfully, 
and  added  another  cause  of  alarm  to  the  already  nearly  senseless  lady, 
who  lay  on  a  pile  of  skins  with  her  head  firmly  pressed  under  the  strong 
arm  of  the  savage  admirer.  Finding  herself  drifting  further  and  further 
away  from  the  island,  from  whence  alone  she  could  hope  for  succour, 
she  had  just  strength  enough  left,  to  violently  draw  her  head  from  the 
living  vice  in  which  it  was  held,  and  utter  a  faint  scream,  before  the 
young  Indian  had  time  to  prevent  her. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  this  scream  attracted  the  attention  of  La  Sale, 
who  was  idly  walking  along  the  shore,  and  at  once  suspected  that  some- 
thing wrong  was  going  on  in  the  distant  canoe.  Without  stopping  for 
reflection,  and  without  knowing  from  whose  lips  the  shriek  had  come  ; 
though  sure  of  it's  being  a  woman's  ;  he,  quick  as  thought  sprang  into  a 
birch  bark  canoe,  of  which  there  were  plenty  on  the  shore,  hauled  up 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and  speedily  embarked  in  pursuit  of  the 
other  vessel.  All  this  took  place  on  that  side  of  the  island  nearest  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  was  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate, 
and  almost  in  perfect  silence ;  for  the  thick  growth  of  shrubs  prevented 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  who  were  mostly  congregated  around  the 
Indian  encampment  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  from  hearing  or 
seeing  aught  of  Madame  le  Bourdonnais'  abduction,  or  La  Sale's  pursuit. 

La  Sale,  by  a  few  swift  strokes  of  the  paddle  soon  placed  himself  in 
the  depth  of  the  current,  whose  rapidity  shortly  wafted  him  towards  the 
Bay.  There,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Flying  Spark  heading  for  a  lonely 
island  about  two  miles  off.     It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  Indian 
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had  no  idea  of  being  pursued,  for  he  was  paddling  very  slowly,  and 
never  once  took  the  precaution  to  lopk  behind  him.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Frenchman  rapidly  gained  on  him,  and  hoped  to  get  up 
within  arms  length  before  he  was  noticed,  and  probably  would  have  done 
BO,  had  not  Madame  le  Bourdonnais  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  figure, 
which  was  now  within  a  hundred  yards  distance,  and  uttered  a  shout  of 
delight,  at  the  same  time  waving  her  hand,  and  signalling  him  to  come 
on. 

Great  was  La  Sale's  astonishment  when  he  beheld  the  occupant  of  the 
canoe,  and  he  made  superhuman  efforts  to  approach  and  rescue  his  friend  ; 
but  by  this  time,  the  young  Indian  aroused  from  the  sort  of  stupor  into 
which  he  had  fallen  by  the  impulsive  utterance  of  his  captive,  imperiously 
commanded  her  to  lie  still  in  the  boat,  and  paddled  so  vigorously,  that  he 
was  quite  a  quarter  mile  off  in  another  direction  almost  before  La  Sale  had 
time  to  recover  from  his  surprise. 

And  now  the  chase  became  intensely  exciting ;  the  little  vessels  seemed 
literally  to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  blue,  and  calm  as  a 
summer  sky,  was  ripppled  for  miles  by  the  swift  progress  of  the  canoes 
through  its  bosom.  La  Sale  was  near  enough  to  see  the  lady  offer  the 
young  Indian  the  rich  jewels  which  she  tore  from  her  person,  and  suppli- 
cate him  on  her  knees  to  deliver  her  up,  but  the  infuriated,  and  now 
reckless  savage,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  spurned  her,  and  apparently 
bade  her  be  silent,  for  he  took  the  tomahawk  from  his  belt,  and  whirled 
it  furiously  round  the  shrinking  woman's  head  ;  who  uttered  piercing 
shrieks,  and  at  last  sunk  exhausted  and  fainting  on  the  pile  of  skins  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  ;  from  which  she  never  expected  to  rise  alive, 
since  at  any  moment,  she  fully  believed  that  her  captor  from  rage  at  his 
pursuer,  might  in  revenge,  take  her  scalp,  or  practise  on  her  those  horrid 
barbarities  that  so  preeminently  distinguished  his  tribe  when  their  fierce 
passions  were  once  fully  aroused. 

How  long  the  chase  may  have  thus  continued  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
had  not  La  Sale,  by  dint«of  superior  strength,  or  perhaps  power  of  endu- 
rance, come  up  so  close  to  Flying  Spark's  canoe,  as  to  be  almost  enabled 
to  touch  its  stem  with  his  paddle.  Seeing  this,  and  knowing  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  escaping  the  fury  of  the  Frenchman  if  captured ;  the 
joung  Indian  abruptly  turned  the  point  of  an  island  which  they  were 
abreast  of,  and  paddled  round  it  with  renewed  energy ;  apparently  deter- 
mined to  tire  his  pursuer  out.  But  La  Sale,  nothing  daunted,  followed 
in  his  wake,  though  for  a  long  time  he  was  quite  unable  to  diminish  the 
distance  that  separated  them.  The  Indian  kept  circling  round  and  round 
the  rocky  isle,  till  the  water  bubbled  and  boiled  though  the  swiftness  of  his 
passage,  and  when  a  more  dexterous  application  of  the  paddle  tlian  usual, 
placed  an  additional  distance  of  a  few  yards  between  him  and  La  Sale,  he 
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Uttered  frightful  jells^  and  like  a  madman  menacingly  shook  his  toma- 
hawk in  the  face  of  his  pursuer.  La  Sale,  began  to  see  that  this  sort  of 
work  would  be  very  likely  to  continue  until  nightfall,  when  the  Indian 
favoured  by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  navigation  would  easily  make 
his  escape.  He  therefore  resolved,  with  the  boldness  which  characterized 
him,  in  having  recourse  to  a  little  stratagem,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  this 
wearisome  chase,  and  accordingly  watched  an  opportunity,  and  when 
Plying  Spark  supposed  he  was  following  his  furious  gyrations,  turned 
his  canoe  short  about,  and  determined  to  intercept  the  Indian,  either  by 
running  him  down  and  sinking  his  canoe,  or  disabling  the  savage  by 
means  of  the  sword,  he,  in  common  with  every  gentleman  of  the  time 
bore  at  his  side.  It  was  true ;  that  Madame  le  Bourdonnais  would  in 
either  case  run  the  risk  of  drowning,  but  then  sne  was  senseless  with 
fright  as  it  was,  and,  as  La  Sale  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  they  were 
not  ten  yards  from  the  rocky  shore  of  the  little  island,  he  determined  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  as  in  everything  else  he  undertook,  either  succeed, 
•or  perish  in  the  attempt.  And  what  he  had  foreseen  actually  toccurred, 
for  La  Sale,  unperceived  by  the  Indian,  who  paddled  along  at  the  same 
furious  rate,  and  never  thought  of  looking  for  his  pursuer  in  the  direc- 
tion he  was  now  coming,  but  supposed  him  to  be  all  the  time  in  the  rear 
bore  as  rapidly  down  upon  Flying  Spark,  and  ran  the  strong  sharp 
pointed  bow  of  his  canoe  into  the  side  of  the  other  with  a  shock  that 
caused  both  to  upset  in  the  collision,  and  before  the  astonished  Indian 
had  time  to  recv^ver  himself,  the  ever  active  and  undaunted  Chevalier  had 
seized  the  now  unconscious  lady,  and  placed  her  comfortably  in  his  own 
canoe,  which  was  quite  sound,  and  unhurt  by  the  collision  ;  while  that 
of  his  adversary  was  stove  in  on  one  side  from  the  force  of  the  shock, 
and  thereby  rendered  quite  useless.  La  Sale  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  and  preparation  for  return,  quite  forgot  the  young  Indian,  and 
when  he  had  collected  his  thoughts  sufRciently  to  enable  him  to  look 
around  for  him ;  lo  he  was  gone !  True  to  his  name,  he  had  flown,  or 
more  probably  swam  across  the  Bay  to  the  mainland^  though  whether  he 
joined  his  friends  on  the  Island,  or  returned  to  the  main  body  of  his 
nation,  was  not  known,  for  though  the  Governor  was  greatly  incensed  at 
the  insult  offered  to  a  lady  under  his  protection,  he  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive  that  none  of  the  chiefs  with  whom  he  had  been  treating  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  abduction  ;  and  as  after  all,  the  consequences  of  Flying 
Spark's  escapade  were  not  particularly  serious,  he  prudently  determined 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  after  receiving  the  most  vehement  assurances  from 
his  red  friends  of  their  perfect  innocence  of  the  daring  transaction,  and 
their  still  greater  horror  of  its  iniquity. 

So,  after  the  Bishop  and  priests,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  necessary  means,  had  sung  mass  ;    which  they 
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did  with  all  the  pomp  of  incense,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical paraphernalia,  and  as  much  perhaps  to  impress  the  Indians  with  a 
sense  of  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences — the  Viceroy  and  his  retinue 
departed,  being  accompanied  by  a  whole  fleet  of  canoes  for  many  miles 
down  the  bay,  when  the  Indians  parted  from  him  with  real  regret,  so 
great  was  the  influence  this  energetic  and  accomplished  man  had  acquired 
over  the  hearts  of  these  simple  minded,  though  ferocious  sons  of  the  for«* 
est.  From  the  day  of  her  rescue,  Madame  le  Bourdonnais  and  the  Che- 
Talier  had  been  quite  inseparable.  Something  or  other  had  occurred  be- 
tween them  on  their  long  route  home,  or  rather  back  to  the  island  in  the 
river,  after  La  Sale's  exploit,  greatly  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  bothj 
and  that  something — was  merely  the  recital  of  that  old,  old,  story,  which 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  told  to  nearly  every  woman  once  at  least  in  a  life  time, 
though  to  be  sure  it  is  not  always  followed  by  the  agreeable  consequences 
that  were  enjoyed  by  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  tale,  which  untoward 
circumstance  probably  accounts  for  the  number  of  vinegar  visaged  old 
maids,  and  crusty  old  bachelors  we  daily  encounter  around  us.  Madame 
le  Bourdonnais  was  a  true  prophet  for  once  in  her  life,  the  chevalier  was 
cau^t  at  last ;  so  nobody  was  very  much  surprised  when  Monseiur  de 
Frontenac  announced  an  approaching  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place 
whenever  they  reached  a  beautiful  little  cove,  only  a  few  hours  journey 
from  the  Fort,  a  circumstance  which,  after  a  little  reflection  and  whispered 
conversation,  most  of  the  company  with  the  usual  volatility  of  their 
nation  declared  would  be  ''  charming." 

A  host  of  congratulations  were  showered  upon  the  Chevalier,  who 
apologized  for  the  haste  of  his  marriage  by  explaining  the  Viceroy's 
anxiety  to  get  back  to  the  Capital  before  the  cold  frosts  would  set  in, 
and  his  intention  of  only  resting  an  hour  or  ao  at  Fort  Cataraqui  on  his 
way. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  when  the  spot  was  reached,  where  La  Sale 
was  to  be  made  the  happiest  of  men ;  beautiful— as  none  but  an  Ameri- 
can Autumn  evening  can  be,  in  a  season  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  one 
of  dreams  and  abstraction,  when  the- water  is  so  divinely  blue,  and  the 
waves  murmur  so  sweetly — when  the  soft  wind  is  laden  with  perfume, 
and  the  misty  air  renders  the  remote  distance  so  undefined,  so  apparently 
vague,  and  uncertain,  and  poetical — when  the  sky  is  resplendent  at  even- 
ing with  purple  and  golden  glories  that  no  tongue  can  truly  tell,  no  ar- 
dst  transfer  to  canvas — ^and  when  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  covers  the 
water  and  the  earth  with  a  blush  of  loveliness,  whose  tint  is  ethereal  and 
transparent  as  the  flow  of  an  angel's  drapery. 

The  barges  were  moored  to  the  tree  stems  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  ; 
and  soon  the  full  moon  arose  from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  threw  a  long 
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line  of  silvery  light  in  her  trail,  flooding  the  boats  with  a  mellow  robe  of 
diaphanous  light.  An  altar  was  erected  on  a  patch  of  green  sward,  be- 
neath a  group  of  stately  trees,  through  whose  branches  the  evening  glory 
of  the  sky  glowed  like  the  transparent  splendour  of  a  great  Cathedral 
window.  The  Bishop  attired  in  his  splendid  robes,  with  the  priests  in 
surplice  and  stole  stationed  themselves  on  a  carpet  that  had  been  thrown 
over  the  grass  in  front  of  the  altar,  which  was  illuminated  with  hosts  of 
consecrated  tapers  ranged  around  an  ivory  crucifix  in  its  centre.  The 
boatmen  formed  a  circle,  and  held  torches  around  the  group,  who  placed 
themselves  near  the. prelate.  A  chair  of  state  was  hastily  erected  for 
Monseiur  de  Frontenac,  and  then,  beneath  these  forest  trees,  Madame  le 
Bourdonnais  became  the  bride  of  Monsieur  de  La  Sale,  a  consummation, 
that  her  instinct  or  perhaps  female  sagacity  led  her  to  anticipate  before- 
hand. 

The  signatures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  Viceroy,  and  that  of 
the  Bishop  were  appended  to  the  rapidly  drawn  contract,  and  then  the 
barges  departed  for  Fort  Cataraqui,  which  they  soon  reached,  and  there 
regretfully  left  Monseiur  and  Madame  de  La  Sale  to  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  a  romantic  honeymoon.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  for  a 
long  time  on  the  platform  of  the  barricade  watching  their  departing 
friends.  The  Viceroy  reclined  on  a  pile  of  cushions  in  the  stem  of  his 
boat.  The  bishop  was  piously  reading  the  sermons  of  Fenelon ;  while 
the  ladies  and  their  attendant  cavaliers  chatted  or  snng  in  voices  low  and 
soil,  and  the  voyageurs  slowly  plied  their  oars  to  the  music  of  a  monoto- 
nous chaunt  as  the  barges  slowly  receded  from  their  sight,  and  they  felt 
themselves  alone  with  a  military  retinue  within  the  walls  of  their  lonely 
habitation. 

Monseiur  de  La  Sale  afterwards  left  his  wife  in  Quebec,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  explored  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  in  a  vessel  built  by  himself,  or, 
rather,  under  his  directions,  at  Fort  Cataraqui,  and  afterwards  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  in  1682,  when  he  took  nominal  possession  of  al 
the  country  watered  by  that  great  river,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  king, 
Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  honour  it  was  named  Louisiana. 
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SMILEY. 

A  MAY -DAY  MEMORY. 

*'  Ton  most  wske  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 

To-morrow^l  be  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  glad  new  year. 

Of  all  the  glad  new  year,  mother,  the  maddest,  merriest  day, 

Vor  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  Fm  to  bo  Queen  o'  the  May." 

So  might  have  sung  Sophie  Vinton  on  the  30th  of  April,  18 — ,  for  the 
heart  she  carried  in  her  bosom  was  as  light  and  as  joyfully  expectant  as 
was  that  of  the  laureate's  "  Little  Alice  ;"  and  when  at  length  the  night 
that  seemed  so  long  in  passing  rolled  slowly  away,  and  the  golden  sun- 
light of  as  fresh  and  bright  and  beautiful  a  May-mom  as  ever  dawned  from 
Heaven  streamed  through  the  muslin  curtains  of  her  little  window,  she 
sprang  from  her  bed  in  an  ecstasy  of  childish  delight,  and  clapped  her 
hands  and  laughed  aloud  for  very  happiness. 

It  was  so  beautiful,  so  lovely !  the  clear  blue  sky  with  its  little  patches 
of  fleecy  white  clouds  sailing  softly  by  ;  and  the  light  mists  rising  from 
the  river,  and  melting  away  like  a  dream  ;  and  the  water  breaking  into 
little  dimples  of  light.  The  green  grass-blades,  too,  and  the  yellow 
crocus  cups,  bending  beneath  their  weight  of  sparkling  dew. 

All  this  I  heard  Sophie  Vinton  dilating  on  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
when  we.  Miss  Norton's  scholars,  marshalled  in  the  old  school-room, 
preparatory  to  starting  in  procession  for  the  Grove  where  our  rustic  fSte 
was  to  be  held,  and  the  coronation  of  our  young  Queen  to  take  place. 

She  was  a  great  favorite,  httle  Sophie,  or  "  Smiley "  Vinton,  as  she 
*  was  familiarly  called.  I  do  not  think  one  of  the  girls,  elder  or  younger, 
disliked  her ;  and  the  teachers,  though  they  often  found  fault  with  her 
thoughtless  little  ways  and  careless  performance  of  prescribed  tasks,  were 
ready  to  forgive  her  over  and  over  again,  and  to  receive  her  oft  repeated 
assurances  of  amendment.  Indeed  these  assurances  were  so  sweetly  and 
sincerely  tendered  that  stern  must  have  been  the  heart  that  could  have 
resisted  them. 

She  was  our  Queen  that  day,  unanimously  chosen — ^less,  perhaps,  for 
her  beauty  than  for  her  popularity.  And  yet,  she  was  very  lovely! 
Perhaps  I  should  not  use  the  term  lovely,  for  her  beauty  was  of  that 
kind  that  is  best  described  by  the  word  fascinating.  She  was  a  piquant, 
sparkling  little  thing — a  perfect  sunbeam,  all  childish  spirits,  and  light- 
heartedness  and  vivacity. 

In  school,  her  class-mates  had  bestowed  upon  her  the  endearing  apeU 
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Tet  even  now  he  turned  again  to  the  bed — once  more  bent  a  long  linger- 
ing gaze  on  the  sweet  face  he  was  never  to  see  again,  except  in  dreams — once 
more  pressed  upon  her  lips  a  long  lingering  kiss ;  then  softly,  tenderly, 
reverently  he  drew  the  sheet,  wet  with  his  tears,  over  her  face,  and  turned 
away.  I  had  been  trying  to  open  the  window,  which  fastened  at  one  side, 
but  coming  over  Eardley  unclosed  it  noiselessly,  and  held  it  open  while 
he  made  me  get  out  first.  He  was  beside  me  in  an  instant,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  we  reached  the  thorn  bush  to  which  our  horses  were  tied.  We 
were  not  long  till  we  were  in  our  saddles,  and  then  we  set  off  at  a  gallop. 
The  wind  was  rising  behind  us  and  our  horses  seemed  to  fly  before  it, 
but  whether  it  was  imagination  or  reality,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  wild 
yell,  as  if  from  our  baffled  foes,  came  rushing  after  us  on  the  breeze. — 
We  reached  Grey  court  without  stop  or  accident,  and  dismounting,  led 
our  horses  to  the  stable.  Lighting  a  lantern,  we  then  set  to  work  to  rub 
our  horses  down,  and  remove  all  traces  of  our  wild  journey.  Thb  done, 
we  entered  the  house  in  the  same  way  as  we  had  lefl  it,  and  were  soon 
-once  more  in  Eardley' s  study,  who  seemed  to  have  completely  recovered 
his  composure  and  self-possession.  He  stirred  up  the  fire,  drank  some 
wine,  and  urged  me  to  take  some  also ;  and  while  I  warmed  myself  he 
stood  beside  me,  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  looking  into  the  fire. 
Neither  of  us  made  any  allusion  to  the  scenes  we  had  just  passed  through, 
but  when  Eardley  bade  me  good  night  at  my  bed-room  door,  he  caught 
any  hand  and  wrung  it  hard,  then  he  hastily  walked  away. 
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BT  H.   T.   DEVON. 
OHAPTEB  IT. 

The  presence  of  so  many  beautiful  women  could  not  fail  to  create  a 
itreat  feeling  of  excitement  and  wonder  among  the  Indians,  particularly 
the  younger  ones,  most  of  whom  had  never  before  set  eyes  on  a  white 
woman.  There  was  one  in  particular  who  kept  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the 
face  of  Madame  de  Bourdonnais,  in  a  way  to  cause  that  lady  no  small 
amount  of  embarrassment.  He  was  young,  and  was  the  only  son  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  The  belts  of  wampum  around 
hto  neck  betokened  his  wealth,  while  the  horrid  fringe  of  coarse  black 
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hair  on  his  leggings  told  of  his  prowess  on  the  war-path.  This  young 
chief  was  just  in  first  bloom  of  early  manhood  ;  his  age  could  not  have 
exceeded  twenty  years,  but  his  fine  figure  already  possessed  a  degree  of 
muscle  and  vigour  that  none  but  an  untrammelled  child  of  nature  could 
•exhibit.  The  most  renowned  statues  of  antiquity  could  show  no  finer 
form.  The  most  idealized  conception  of  Greek  art  never  transcended  it 
in  beauty ;  while  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  countenance  betokened  a 
mind  full  of  audacity  and  vigour. 

Flying  Spark,  for  so  was  he  named,  had  never  before  beheld  the  beau- 
tiful daughters  of  his  French  neighbours,  and  whether  it  was  that 
Madame  le  Bourdonnais'  fair  face  was  more  expressive  than  that  of  her 
companions,  or  that  her  beauty  was  more  attractive,  certain  it  is  that  the 
youDg  savage  gazed  on  her  with  marked  attention,  and  as  he  gazed 
thought  to  himself  that  this  lovely  apparition  must  surely  be  one  of 
those  benificent  and  kindly  spirits  whom  his  traditions  taught  him  would 
after  death  minister  to  his  wants  in  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Great 
Spirit. 

Madame  le  Bourdonnais*  attention  was  attracted  toward  the  young 
Indian  by  the  ardent  and  undisguised  expression  of  his  admiration.  She 
felt  rather  alarmed  at  so  undesirable  a  manifestation  of  uncivilized  pre- 
ference, and  earnestly  begged  La  Sale,  on  whose  arm,  true  to  their  agree- 
ment, she  leaned,  to  conduct  her  back  to  the  barge.  The  Chevalier, 
however,  who  in  his  heart  only  laughed  at  what  he  was  indifferently 
pleased  to  term  "women's  nonsensical  fears,"  assured  her  in  his  most 
honeyed  and  convincing  tone  that  no  harm  could  possibly  befal  her  from 
poor  Flying  Spark's  tribute  to  her  beauty,  and  reminded  her  of  his  being  her 
chosen  knight  and  protector,  adding  "  that  he  was  ready  to  shield  her, 
or  even  do  battle  in  her  behalf  against  all  the  Indians  on  the  Island ;" 
whom  indeed,  as  was  common  with  the  cavaliers  of  the  time,  he  regarded 
rather  contemptuously  than  otherwise. 

These  doughty  expressions,  coming  so  gallantly  from  the  lips  of  the 
man  she  loved,  doubtless  tended  to  reassure  the  lady,  for  she  tried,  and 
finally  succeeded,  in  chasing  the  disagreeable  subject  from  her  thoughts, 
and  when  night  came,  and  the  monn  rose,  and  threw  a  new  kind  of 
beauty  over  the  scene,  she  appeared  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  sung  in 
a  fine  clear  voice  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar  more  than  one  of 
those  ancient  and  impassioned  lays  of  the  troubadours  of  Provence, 
which  tell  of  woman's  love  and  man's  devotion,  in  an  age  of  chivalry  and 
romance,  and  which  were  at  that  time  the  favourite  songs  of  the  French 
Court. 

Now,  some  of  the  boatmen  of  the  company  who  had  often  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade,  and  had  witnessed  the  great  profits  made  by  their 
employers  in  their  rather  dubious  transactions  in  that  branch  of  com- 
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merce,  secretly  determined  on  leaving  Quebec  to  engage  in  a  little  private 
speculation  on  their  own  account,  had  very  imprudently  secreted  among 
their  baggage  several  bottles  of  French  Brandy  with  which  to  beguile 
the  sim})le  Indians  out  of  their  furs  ;  and  they  were  the  more  impelled 
to  this  clandestine  proceeding  from  the  fact  of  their  wages  being  small, 
and  in  most  cases  extremely  ill  paid,  since  the  Seigneurs  of  the  Province 
were  generally  poor,  with  an  expenditure  greatly  exceeding  their  incomes. 

Among  the  Indians  enticed  by  the  taste,  and  hitherto  inexperienced 
effect  of  the  fire-water,  was  our  friend  Flying  Spark,  who,  not  unlike 
some  of  the  sparks  of  more  modern  and  civilized  society,  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  fascinating  beverage  than  he  craved  for  more  ;  and  at  length 
became  so  pressing  in  his  importunities  that  the  man,  whose  desire  for  a 
bargain  was  quite  equal  to  the  Indian's  desire  for  the  liquor,  was,  after 
a  suitable  amount  of  discussion,  constrained  to  part  with  the  whole  bottle- 
ful  to  his  ardent  customer  for  at  least  twenty  times  its  worth  in  the  most 
valuable  furs.  But  this  proceeding  was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
possible  secrecy,  for  the  avaricious  boatmen  had  a  wholesome  terror  of 
the  Governor's  anger  should  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  come  to 
his  ears,  while  the  Indian  was  quite  cunning  enough  to  wish  to  enjoy  his 
greatly  prized  acquisition  in  private,  knowing  that  so  small  a  quantity, 
though  enough  to  produce  the  wildest  intoxication  on  one  individual, 
would  only  be  a  mere  sip  among  a  hundred ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  not 
without  a  certain  sense  of  the  degradation  of  being  caught  in  such  a 
predicament  by  the  older  chiefs.  At  any  rate,  the  brandy  was  received 
with  a  chuckle  of  delight,  and  was  hid  carefully  away  to  be  enjoyed  at  a 
more  fitting  opportunity. 

But  Flying  Spark  after  he  had  retired  to  his  wigwam  could  not  rest 
for  thinking  of  the  means  of  intoxication  that  lay  within  his  reach.  He 
tossed  about  on  his  couch  of  skins,  and  the  more  he  tossed  the  greater 
became  hi^  desire  to  drain  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  He  tried  for  a 
time  to  banish  these  tempting  ideas  from  his  mind,  and  resolutely  endea- 
voured to  think  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  pale  faces  whose  loveli- 
ness had  created  so  great  an  impression  on  him  only  a  few  hours  before. 
But  again  and  again  the  treasured  liquor  haunted  his  brain,  and  wild 
visions  of  the  unknown  pleasure  of  the  draught  floated  before  his  eyes  ; 
for  he  had  never  felt  the  effect  of  the  coveted  fire-water,  but  had  often 
heard  it  described  by  companions  older  in  experience  than  himself.  Un- 
able at  length  to  control  his  desire,  which  had  become  so  wild  and  fierce 
as  to  overcome  all  his  prudence,  he  arose,  and  as  the  moth  is  drawn  to 
the  fatal  blaze  of  the  candle,  so  was  this  poor  Indian  impelled  to  seek 
the  fascination  of  his  dearly  prized  brandy  bottle.  He  noiselessly  passed 
through  the  encampment,  slipped  into  his  canoe,  and  crossed  to  the  main- 
land, where  the  liquor  was  safely  secured.     He  then  stealthily  entered 
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the  eyergreen  recess  in  which  it  was  hid,  and  with  the  utmost  caution^ 
for  fear  of  heing  watched,  placed  the  bottle  to  his  lips.  First  he  thought 
he  would  only  taste ;  then,  again,  he  said  to  himself,  one  taste  would  give 
him  no  idea  of  its  nature,  so  he  took  a  strong  pull,  and  then  settled  him- 
self to  rest  on  the  ground. 

But  alas !  for  poor  Flying  Spark's  resolution ;  the  subtle  liquor  soon 
mounted  into  his  brain,  and  he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself.  He 
retreated  farther  into  the  forest,  and  there  paced  wildly  about  like  one 
bereft  of  his  senses.  He  danced,  he  sang,  he  raised  the  frightful  war 
whoop»  he  tossed  his  tomahawk  in  the  air,  and  uttered  fierce  imprecations 
on  the  enemies  of  his  tribe ;  and  as  he  reeled  about,  slashing  at  the  trees 
with  impotent  rage,  he  may  have  been  taken  for  some  demon  of  the 
forest  in  a  fit  of  savage  fury.  By  and  bye  he  slept,  and  only  awoke 
when  the  next  day*s  sun  had  already  half  made  the  circuit  of  the  heavens. 
As  may  be  supposed  he  felt  wretched  enough,  but  was  quite  revived  after 
another  drink  from  the  bottle.  Indeed  he  felt  as  though  he  could  do 
wonders — perform  prodigies  of  valour,  and  distance  all  his  compeers  in 
the  hunting  grounds  or  on  the  war  path.  So  gathering  his  slight  robe 
around  him,  he  unloosed  his  canoe  and  paddled  across  the  river  to  the 
island.  As  he  neared  the  shore  he  beheld  something  that  caused  him  to 
stop  paddling,  with  a  start  that  nearly  upset  the  little  vessel,  and  proceed 
more  cautiously.  A  wild  idea  then  took  possession  of  his  brain,  and  he 
cunningly  prepared  to  attempt  its  execution. 


CHAPTER   V. 

What  Flying  Spark  beheld  with  so  much  emotion,  was  none  other, 
than  the  person  of  Madame  le  Bourdonnais,  who  was  seated  alone  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  Virginia  Creeper  that  twined  itself  with  some  overhang- 
ing branches  of  the  wild  vine  around  the  slender  trunk  of  a  young  elm 
tree  close  to  the  waters  edge.  She  was  gazing  pensively  on  her  reflection 
in  the  calm  still  autumnal  water,  with  her  cheek  resting  on  the  palm  of 
her  hand  ;  while  the  long  dark  curls  of  her  hair  swept  over  her  face,  and 
almost  concealed  her  countenance  with  their  shadow.  She  had  strolled 
along  the  shore,  and  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  spot,  carelessly  sank 
on  the  turf,  and  there,  sat  completely  shut  out  from  observation  ;  for  a 
perfect  thicket  of  evergreens  surrounded  her  on  all  sides.  Fljring  Spark, 
who  had  become  a  very  great  Spark  indeed  in  his  own  estimation,  had  no 
sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the  form  of  the  lady,  than  he  daringly  resolved 
to  steal  her  away  from  her  companions,  and  take  her  to  some  distant 
part  of  the  shore,  when  he  supposed  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing her  consent  to  become  the  sharer  of  his  wigwam  ;  never  doubting  in 
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his  tipsy  condition,  but,  that  the  fair  pale  face  would  feel  highly  honored 
hy  this  signal  mark  of  the  regard  of  so  renowned  a  chief. 

A  slight  noise  like  the  sly  tread  of  a  cat,  caused  the  lady  to  look  up, 
and  there,  to  her  inexpressible  alarm,  she  beheld  the  young  Savage,  in 
all  his  barbarism  of  attire,  and  splendour  of  paint  standing  by  her  side. 

His  eyes  looked  wild  and  glittering,  and  his  speech  was  hurried  and 
excited,  as  he  bent  over  his  intended  captive,  and  said  ;  *'  Flying  Spark 
has  come  to  bear  the  lily  of  the  Pale  faces  across  the  great  lake  to  his 
wigwam  ;"  and  was  recounting  the  advantage  of  so  desirable  a  connection^ 
when  Madame  le  Bourdonnais,  unable  to  speak  from  terror  and  surprise, 
arose  in  great  trepidation,  and  attempted  to  leave  the  spot.  Flying 
Spark  however,  bent  on  making  the  most  of  the  advantage  of  his  situa- 
tion, promptly  seized  her  around  the  waist,  placed  one  hand  on  her 
mouth,  and  then  bore  her  to  his  canoe,  which  lay  close  by  under  the 
shadow  of  the  bushes.  In  a  moment's  time  he  pushed  away  from  the 
shore,  and  with  great  velocity  paddled  into  the  middle  of  the  stream* 
As  he  could  only  use  one  hand  for  this  purpose,  the  other  being  employed 
in  preventing  Madame  le  Bourdannais  from  alarming  her  friends,  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  frail  bark  canoe  rocked  and  trembled  frightfully, 
and  added  another  cause  of  alarm  to  the  already  nearly  senseless  lady, 
who  lay  on  a  pile  of  skins  with  her  head  firmly  pressed  under  the  strong 
arm  of  the  savage  admirer.  Finding  herself  drifting  further  and  further 
away  from  the  island,  from  whence  alone  she  could  hope  for  succour, 
she  had  just  strength  enough  left,  to  violently  draw  her  head  from  the 
living  vice  in  which  it  was  held,  and  utter  a  faint  scream,  before  the 
young  Indian  had  time  to  prevent  her. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  this  scream  attracted  the  attention  of  La  Sale, 
who  was  idly  walking  along  the  shore,  and  at  once  suspected  that  some- 
thing wrong  was  going  on  in  the  distant  canoe.  Without  stopping  for 
reflection,  and  without  knowing  from  whose  lips  the  shriek  had  come  ; 
though  sure  of  it's  being  a  woman's  ;  he,  quick  as  thought  sprang  into  a 
birch  bark  canoe,  of  which  there  were  plenty  on  the  shore,  hauled  up 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  and  speedily  embarked  in  pursuit  of  the 
other  vessel.  All  this  took  place  on  that  side  of  the  island  nearest  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  was  done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate, 
and  almost  in  perfect  silence  ;  for  the  thick  growth  of  shrubs  prevented 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  who  were  mostly  congregated  around  the 
Indian  encampment  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  from  hearing  or 
seeing  aught  of  Madame  le  Bourdonnais'  abduction,  or  La  Sale's  pursuit. 

La  Sale,  by  a  few  swift  strokes  of  the  paddle  soon  placed  himself  in 
the  depth  of  the  current,  whose  rapidity  shortly  wafted  him  towards  the 
Bay.  There,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Flying  Spark  heading  for  a  lonely 
island  about  two  miles  off.     It  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  Indian 
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had  no  idea  of  being  pursued,  for  he  was  paddling  very  slowly,  and 
nerer  once  took  the  precaution  to  look  behind  him.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Frenchman  rapidly  gained  on  him,  and  hoped  to  get  up 
within  arms  length  before  he  was  noticed,  and  probably  would  have  done 
80,  had  not  Madame  le  Bourdonnais  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  figure, 
.  which  was  now  within  a  hundred  yards  distance,  and  uttered  a  shout  of 
delight,  at  the  same  time  waving  her  hand,  and  signalling  him  to  come 
on. 

Great  was  La  Sale's  astonbhment  when  he  beheld  the  occupant  of  the 
canoe,  and  he  made  superhuman  efforts  to  approach  and  rescue  his  friend ; 
but  by  this  time,  the  young  Indian  aroused  from  the  sort  of  stupor  into 
which  he  had  fallen  by  the  impulsive  utterance  of  his  captive,  imperiously 
commanded  her  to  lie  still  in  the  boat,  and  paddled  so  vigorously,  that  he 
was  quite  a  quarter  mile  off  in  another  direction  almost  before  La  Sale  had 
time  to  recover  from  his  surprise. 

And  now  the  chase  became  intensely  exciting ;  the  little  vessels  seemed 
literally  to  fly  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  blue,  and  calm  as  a 
summer  sky,  was  ripppled  for  miles  by  the  swift  progress  of  the  canoes 
through  its  bosom.  La  Sale  was  near  enough  to  see  the  lady  offer  the 
young  Indian  the  rich  jewels  which  she  tore  from  her  person,  and  suppli- 
cate him  on  her  knees  to  deliver  her  up,  but  the  infuriated,  and  now 
reckless  savage,  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  spurned  her,  and  apparently 
bade  her  be  silent,  for  he  took  the  tomahawk  from  his  belt,  and  whirled 
it  furiously  round  the  shrinking  woman's  head  ;  who  uttered  piercing 
shrieks,  and  at  last  sunk  exhausted  and  fainting  on  the  pile  of  skins  in 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  ;  from  which  she  never  expected  to  rise  alive, 
since  at  any  moment,  she  fully  believed  that  her  captor  from  rage  at  his 
pursuer,  might  in  revenge,  take  her  scalp,  or  practise  on  her  those  horrid 
barbarities  that  so  preeminently  distinguished  his  tribe  when  their  fierce 
passions  were  once  fully  aroused. 

How  long  the  chase  may  have  thus  continued  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
had  not  La  Sale,  by  ,dint«of  superior  strength,  or  perhaps  power  of  endu- 
rance, come  up  so  close  to  Flying  Spark's  canoe,  as  to  be  almost  enabled 
to  touch  its  stern  with  his  paddle.  Seeing  this,  and  knowing  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  escaping  the  fury  of  the  Frenchman  if  captured ;  the 
young  Indian  abruptly  turned  the  point  of  an  island  which  they  were 
abreast  of,  and  paddled  round  it  with  renewed  energy ;  apparently  deter- 
mined to  tire  his  pursuer  out.  But  La  Sale,  nothing  daunted,  followed 
in  his  wake,  though  for  a  long  time  he  was  quite  unable  to  diminish  the 
distance  that  separated  them.  The  Indian  kept  circling  round  and  round 
the  rocky  isle,  till  the  water  bubbled  and  boiled  though  the  swiftness  of  bis 
passage,  and  when  a  more  dexterous  application  of  the  paddle  than  usual, 
placed  an  additional  distance  of  a  few  yards  between  him  and  La  Sale,  he 
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uttered  frightfiil  yells,  and  like  a  madman  menacingly  shook  his  toma- 
hawk in  the  face  of  his  pursuer.  La  Sale,  hegan  to  see  that  this  sort  of 
work  would  he  very  likely  to  continue  until  nightfall,  when  the  Indian 
favoured  hy  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  navigation  would  easily  make 
his  escape.  He  therefore  resolved,  with  the  holdness  which  characterized 
him,  in  having  recourse  to  a  little  stratagem,  and  so  put  a  stop  to  this 
wearisome  chase,  and  accordingly  watched  an  opportunity,  and  when 
Flying  Spark  supposed  he  was  following  his  furious  gyrations,  turned 
his  canoe  short  ahout,  and  determined  to  intercept  the  Indian,  either  hy 
running  him  down  and  sinking  his  canoe,  or  disabling  the  savage  by 
jDaeans  of  the  sword,  he,  in  common  with  every  gentleman  of  the  time 
bore  at  his  side.  It  was  true ;  that  Madame  le  Bourdonnais  would  in 
either  case  run  the  risk  of  drowning,  but  then  she  was  senseless  with 
fright  as  it  was,  and,  as  La  Sale  was  an  expert  swimmer,  and  they  were 
not  ten  yards  from  the  rocky  shore  of  the  little  island,  he  determined  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  as  in  everything  else  he  undertook,  either  succeed, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  And  what  he  had  foreseen  actually  .occurred, 
for  La  Sale,  unperceived  by  the  Indian,  who  paddled  along  at  the  same 
furious  rate,  and  never  thought  of  looking  for  his  pursuer  in  the  direc- 
tion he  was  now  coming,  but  supposed  him  to  be  all  the  time  in  the  rear 
bore  as  rapidly  down  upon  Flying  Spark,  and  ran  the  strong  sharp 
pointed  bow  of  his  canoe  into  the  side  of  the  other  with  a  shock  that 
caused  both  to  upset  in  the  collision,  and  before  the  astonished  Indian 
had  time  to  recv^ver  himself,  the  ever  active  and  undaunted  Chevalier  had 
seized  the  now  unconscious  lady,  and  placed  her  comfortably  in  his  own 
canoe,  which  was  quite  sound,  and  unhurt  by  the  collision  ;  while  that 
of  his  adversary  was  stove  in  on  one  side  from  the  force  of  the  shock, 
and  thereby  rendered  quite  useless.  La  Sale  in  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  and  preparation  for  return,  quite  forgot  the  young  Indian,  and 
when  he  had  collected  his  thoughts  sufRciently  to  enable  him  to  look 
around  for  him ;  lo  he  was  gone !  True  to  his  name,  he  had  flown,  or 
more  probably  swam  across  the  Bay  to  the  mainland^  though  whether  he 
joined  his  friends  on  the  Island,  or  returned  to  the  main  body  of  his 
nation,  was  not  known,  for  though  the  Governor  was  greatly  incensed  at 
the  insult  offered  to  a  lady  under  his  protection,  he  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive  that  none  of  the  chiefs  with  whom  he  had  been  treating  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  abduction  ;  and  as  after  all,  the  consequences  of  Flying 
Spark's  escapade  were  not  particularly  serious,  he  prudently  determined 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  after  receiving  the  most  vehement  assurances  from 
his  red  friends  of  their  perfect  innocence  of  the  daring  transaction,  and 
their  still  greater  horror  of  its  iniquity. 

So,  after  the  Bishop  and  priests,  who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  necessary  means,  had  sung  mass  ;    which  they 
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did  with  all  the  pomp  of  incense,  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical paraphernalia,  and  as  much  perhaps  to  impress  the  Indians  with  a 
sense  of  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences — the  Viceroy  and  his  retinue 
departed,  being  accompanied  by  a  whole  fleet  of  canoes  for  many  miles 
down  the  bay,  when  the  Indians  parted  from  him  with  real  regret,  so 
great  was  the  influence  this  energetic  and  accomplished  man  had  acquired 
over  the  hearts  of  these  simple  minded,  though  ferocious  sons  of  the  for< 
est.  From  the  day  of  her  rescue,  Madame  le  Bourdonnais  and  the  Che- 
Talier  had  been  quite  inseparable.  Something  or  other  had  occurred  be- 
tween them  on  their  long  route  home,  or  rather  back  to  the  island  in  the 
river,  after  La  Sale's  exploit,  greatly  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  bothj 
and  that  something — was  merely  the  recital  of  that  old,  old,  story,  which 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  told  to  nearly  every  woman  once  at  least  in  a  life  time, 
though  to  be  sure  it  is  not  always  followed  by  the  agreeable  consequences 
that  were  enjoyed  by  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  tale,  which  untoward 
drcumstance  probably  accounts  for  the  number  of  vinegar  visaged  old 
maids,  and  crusty  old  bachelors  we  daily  encounter  around  us.  Madame 
le  Bourdonnais  was  a  true  prophet  for  once  in  her  life,  the  chevalier  was 
caught  at  last ;  so  nobody  was  very  much  surprised  when  Monseiur  de 
Frontenac  announced  an  approaching  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place 
whenever  they  reaehed  a  beautiful  little  cove,  only  a  few  hours  journey 
from  the  Fort,  a  circumstance  which,  after  a  little  reflection  and  whispered 
conversation,  most  of  the  company  with  the  usual  volatility  of  their 
nation  declared  would  be  "  charming." 

A  host  of  congratulations  were  showered  upon  the  Chevalier,  who 
apologized  for  the  haste  of  his  marriage  by  explaining  the  Viceroy's 
anxiety  to  get  back  to  the  Capital  before  the  cold  frosts  would  set  in, 
and  bis  intention  of  only  resting  an  hour  or  ao  at  Fort  Cataraqui  on  hia 
way. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  when  the  spot  was  reached,  where  La  Sale 
was  to  be  made  the  happiest  of  men ;  beautiful— as  none  but  an  Ameri- 
can Autumn  evening  can  be,  in  a  season  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  one 
of  dreams  and  abstraction,  when  thewater  is  so  divinely  blue,  and  the 
waves  murmur  so  sweetly — when  the  soft  wind  is  laden  with  perfume, 
and  the  misty  air  renders  the  remote  distance  so  undefined,  so  apparently 
vague,  and  uncertain,  and  poetical — when  the  sky  is  resplendent  at  even- 
ing with  purple  and  golden  glories  that  no  tongue  can  truly  tell,  no  ar- 
tist transfer  to  canvas — ^and  when  the  light  of  the  morning  sun  covers  the 
water  and  the  earth  with  a  blush  of  loveliness,  whose  tint  is  ethereal  and 
transparent  as  the  flow  of  an  angel's  drapery. 

The  barges  were  moored  to  the  tree  stems  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  ; 
and  soon  the  full  moon  arose  from  the  bed  of  the  lake,  and  threw  a  long 
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line  of  silveiy  ligbt  in  her  trail,  flooding  the  boats  with  a  mellow  robe  of 
diaphanous  light.  An  altar  was  erected  on  a  patch  of  green  sward,  be- 
neath a  group  of  stately  trees,  through  whose  branches  the  evening  glory 
of  the  sky  glowed  like  the  transparent  splendour  of  a  great  Cathedral 
window.  The  Bishop  attired  in  his  splendid  robes,  with  the  priests  in 
surplice  and  stole  stationed  themselves  on  a  carpet  that  had  been  thrown 
over  the  grass  in  front  of  the  altar,-  which  was  illuminated  with  hosts  of 
consecrated  tapers  ranged  around  an  ivory  crucifix  in  its  centre.  The 
boatmen  formed  a  circle,  and  held  torches  around  the  group,  who  placed 
themselves  near  the. prelate.  A  chair  of  state  was  hastily  erected  for 
Monseiur  de  Frontenac,  and  then,  beneath  these  forest  trees,  Madame  le 
Bourdonnais  became  the  bride  of  Monsieur  de  La  Sale,  a  consummation, 
that  her  instinct  or  perhaps  female  sagacity  led  her  to  anticipate  before- 
hand. 

The  signatures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  Viceroy,  and  that  of 
the  Bishop  were  appended  to  the  rapidly  drawn  contract,  and  then  the 
barges  departed  for  Fort  Cataraqui,  which  they  soon  reached,  and  there 
regretfully  left  Monseiur  and  Madame  de  La  Sale  to  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  a  romantic  honeymoon.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  stood  for  a 
long  time  on  the  platform  of  the  barricade  watching  their  departing 
friends.  The  Viceroy  reclined  on  a  pile  of  cushions  in  the  stem  of  his 
boat.  The  bishop  was  piously  reading  the  sermons  of  Fenelon ;  while 
the  ladies  and  their  attendant  cavaliers  chatted  or  sung  in  voices  low  and 
soft,  and  the  voyageurs  slowly  plied  their  oars  to  the  music  of  a  monoto- 
nous chaunt  as  the  barges  slowly  receded  from  their  sight,  and  they  felt 
themselves  alone  with  a  military  retinue  within  the  walls  of  their  lonely 
habitation. 

Monseiur  de  La  Sale  afterwards  left  his  wife  in  Quebec,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  explored  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  in  a  vessel  built  by  himself,  or» 
rather,  under  his  directions,  at  Fort  Cataraqui,  and  afterwards  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  in  1682,  when  he  took  nominal  possession  of  al 
the  country  watered  by  that  great  river,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  king» 
Louis  XIV.,  in  whose  honour  it  was  named  Louisiana. 
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SMILEY. 
A  MAY -DAY  MEMORY. 

"  Ton  most  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early,  mother  dear, 

To*morrow^l  be  the  happiest  day  of  all  the  glad  new  year. 

Of  all  the  glad  new  year,  mother,  the  maddest,  merriest  day, 

Yor  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  Fm  to  bo  Queen  o'  the  May.** 

So  might  have  sung  Sophie  Vinton  on  the  30th  of  April,  18 — ,  for  the 
heart  she  carried  in  her  bosom  was  as  light  and  as  joyfully  expectant  as 
was  that  of  the  laureate's  "  Little  Alice  ;'*  and  when  at  length  the  night 
that  seemed  so  long  in  passing  rolled  slowly  away,  and  the  golden  sun* 
light  of  as  fresh  and  bright  and  beautiful  a  May-mom  as  ever  dawned  from 
Heaven  streamed  through  the  muslin  curtains  of  her  little  window,  she 
sprang  from  her  bed  in  an  ecstasy  of  childish  delight,  and  clapped  her 
hands  and  laughed  aloud  for  very  happiness. 

It  was  so  beautiful,  so  lovely !  the  clear  blue  sky  with  its  little  patches 
of  fleecy  white  clouds  sailing  softly  by  ;  and  the  light  mists  rising  from 
the  river,  and  melting  away  like  a  dream  ;  and  the  water  breaking  into 
little  dimples  of  light.  The  green  grass-blades,  too,  and  the  yellow 
crocus  cups,  bending  beneath  their  weight  of  sparkling  dew. 

All  this  I  heard  Sophie  Vinton  dilating  on  an  hour  or  two  afterwardSi 
when  we,  Miss  Norton's  scholars,  marshalled  in  the  old  school-room, 
preparatory  to  starting  in  procession  for  the  Grove  where  our  rustic  fete 
was  to  be  held,  and  the  coronation  of  our  young  Queen  to  take  place. 

She  was  a  great  favorite,  little  Sophie,  or  "  Smiley "  Vinton,  as  she 
*  was  familiarly  called.  I  do  not  think  one  of  the  girls,  elder  or  younger, 
dishked  her ;  and  the  teachers,  though  they  often  found  fault  with  her 
thoughtless  little  ways  and  careless  performance  of  prescribed  tasks,  were 
ready  to  forgive  her  over  and  over  again,  and  to  receive  her  oft  repeated 
assurances  of  amendment.  Indeed  these  assurances  were  so  sweetly  and 
sincerely  tendered  that  stern  must  have  been  the  heart  that  could  have 
resisted  them. 

She  was  our  Queen  that  day,  unanimously  chosen — ^less,  perhaps,  for 
her  beauty  than  for  her  popularity.  And  yet,  she  was  very  lovely  f 
Perhaps  I  should  not  use  the  term  lovely,  for  her  beauty  was  of  that 
kind  that  is  best  described  by  the  word  fascinating.  She  was  a  piquant, 
sparkling  little  thing — a  perfect  sunbeam,  all  childish  spirits,  and  light- 
heartedness  and  vivacity. 

In  school,  her  class-mates  had  bestowed  upon  her  the  endearing  apeU 
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lation  of  '*  Smiley,"  because  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see  her  sunny  face 
without  a  smile  upon  it,  and  her  clear  laugh  was  perpetually  heard,  like 
a  joy  bell,  ringing  out  peals  of  merriment. 

I  was  one  of  the  senior  class — a  grave  and  thoughtful  girl  who  had 
already  learned  to  look  out  upon  life  with  a  serious  gaze,  and  to  take  up 
its  burden  patiently.  Circumstances,  upon  which  I  need  not  here  enter, 
had  contributed  to  make  me  what,  perhaps,  I  might  not  naturally  have 
been,  silent,  reserred,  and  ayerse  to  those  girlish  pastimes  in  which  the 
members  of  our  class  were  not  yet  too  dignified  to  join.  But  I  always 
felt  an  interest  in  watching  little  Smiley's  light  form  flitting  about  the 
play-ground,  and  in  seeing  that  she  carried  joy  and  sunshine  with  her 
■wherever  she  went. 

I  used  to  wonder  if  any  thing  would  ever  trouble  her,  for  all  cares  aad 
sorrows,  even  such  little  cares  and  sorrows  as  children  have,  seemed  to 
glance  harmlessly  ofiP  from  her  happy  nature.  I  used  to  wonder  if,  when 
she  grew  to  be  a  woman  and  to  take  her  place  in  the  world,  life  would 
still  be  as  bright  and  fair  to  her  as  it  then  was ;  whether  she  would  ever 
learn  the  great  mystery  of  sufPering ;  whether  the  time  would  come  when 
hot  and  blinding  tears  would  dim  those  smiling  eyes  ;  and  that  little,  rest* 
less,  shining  head,  bowing  beneath  some  heavy  sorrow,  and  weary  of  life's 
misery,  would  long  to  lie  down  in  the  quiet  grave,  and  find  rest  there. 
Poor  little  Smiley  1 

She  was,  as  I  have  said,  our  Queen.  I  remember  well  how  beautiful 
she  looked  in  her  white  dress,  and  with  her  wreath  of  May  flowers  twined 
among  the  tresses  of  her  dark  brown  hair« 

Soon  she  left  her  throne  and  bounded  hither  and  thither  amongst  her 
subjects,  saying  she  was  too  happy  to  be  dignified,  and  making  the  air 
ring  with  her  shouts  of  innocent  delight.     Poor  little  Smiley ! 

That  midsummer  was  my  last  term  at  school.  I  left  to  enter  upon 
new  and  painful  duties  in  one  of  the  sister  Provinces,  and  as  I  had  deter- 
mined to  have  no  correspondents  in  Canada,  it  was  not  until  my  return 
thither  nine  or  ten  years  afterwards  that  I  learned  what  had  become  of 
most  of  my  schoolmates. 

Two  of  them  were  dead,  some  engaged,  others  already  married,  some 
removed  from  Canada,  and  of  one  or  two  I  could  obtain  no  trace. 

Smiley,  or  Sophie,  was  still  Smiley  Vinton. 

"  She  is  very  much  altered,"  said  my  informant,  one  of  our  old  class 
whom  chance  had  thrown  in  my  way ;  "  I  don't  believe  you  would  know 
her  now.  You  remember  what  a  bright  butterfly  she  used  to  be,  forever 
laughing  and  full  of  fun  and  frolic.  Nothing  seemed  to  trouble  her." 
Well,  she  was  just  the  same  when  she  grew  up  and  entered  society.  But 
poor  little  Smiley  has  had  a  serious  trouble  to  contend  against  lately,  and 
ii  has  changed  her  sadly. 
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''  About  two  years  ago  she  became  engaged  to  a  Mr.  Lee,  a  fine  young 
fellow,  as  full  of  life  and  vigor  as  Smiley  herself. 

**  But  there  was  one  serious  obstacle  to  their  union — Mr.  Lee  was  poor, 
and  Smiley' 8  parents  would  not  consent  to  their  daughter's  marrying  him 
until  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  her  in  the  position  in  which  she  had 
always  liTcd  at  home.  The  lovers  were  at  first  inconsolable.  Smiley, 
who  knew  as  much  of  the  hard  actualities  of  life  as  the  babe  unborn, 
and  had  a  pretty  little  theory  of  her  own  of  *  love  in  a  cottage '  where 
all  the  dirty  and  disagreeable  work  should  be  performed  in  some  magic 
manner  that  would  never  involve  the  soiling  of  little  white  hands  nor 
the  disarranging  of  pretty  morning  dresses,  nor  any  great  fatigue  of  body 
or  mind,  and  where  poverty  should  signify  merely  a  gracious  competency, 
thought  herself  and  Mr.  Lee  very  cruelly  treated^  and  wondered  how 
her  parents  could  be  so  hard  hearted. 

"  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinton  were  not  to  be  shaken  in  their  resolution 
even  by  their  darling  Smiley,  and  so,  in  the  hope  of  shortening  the  years 
of  probation  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  must  intervene  be- 
fore  he  could  claim  his  bride,  Mr.  Lee  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
gold  regions  of  Australia. 

For  about  a  year  Smiley  heard  as  re^larly  as  was  possible,  and  his 
letters  were  cheerful  and  encouraging.  He  was  doing  as  well,  nay,  better 
than  could  have  been  expected,  he  said,  in  so  short  a  time ;  and  then  he 
spoke  with  hope  of  returning  home  when  another  year,  or  two  years  at 
the  farthest,  should  be  passed,  to  demand  the  hand  of  his  darling  Smiley. 

''  So  Smiley  kept  up  her  courage  and  was  soon  as  merry  and  bright  as 
ever.  But  there  came  a  mail  that  brought  no  letter,  and  months  went 
by,  and  then  a  year,  and  now  nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  Smiley 
has  had  word  or  line  from  her  absent  lover. 

"  Poor  thing  !  Every  one  pities  her — her  heart  seems  slowly  break- 
ing ;  the  uncertainty  and  suspense  are  killing  her.  She  has  no  doubt  of 
Mr.  Lee's  fidelity — her  faith  in  him  has  always  been  as  firm  as  when  she 
first  promised  to  be  his  wife  ;  but  she  fears  that  he  is  dead,  that  he  has 
perished  in  that  far  off  country,  and  will  never  return  to  her  on  earth — 
though  sometimes,  indeed,  Hope  will  assert  itself  in  spite  of  appearances, 
and  she  will  assure  herself  that  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be  dead,  that 
be  must  be  alive,  and  will  yet  come  back  and  leave  her  nevermore." 

I  was  truly  grieved  at  hearing  this  sad  story  of  poor  little  Smiley. 
Then  my  class-mate  and  I  parted — she  to  return  to  Brook-Maple,  J  to 
remain  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Province.  We  agreed,  however,  to  cor- 
respond occasionally,  and  whenever  I  heard  from  her,  which  was  not 
often,  she  mentioned  Smiley.  There  was  no  change  of  happiness  in  her 
lot — she  was  pining  away,  still  true  to  her  absent  lover. 

''  She  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  him  now,"  wrote  my  correspondent. 
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*'  and  we  never  mention  his  name  in  her  presence.  She  goes  into  society 
and  to  parties  to  please  her  parents,  but,  poor  thing,  it  is  sad  to  see  her 
moving  about  with  such  an  altered  face,  as  if  her  heart  were  far  away. 
Sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  dance  or  a  gay  strain  of  music  or  conver- 
sation, I  have  seen  her,  when  she  fancied  herself  unobserved,  turn  sud- 
denly away  and  close  her  eyes  to  keep  back  the  tears  that  seemed  ready 
to  fall.    I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  something  could  be  done  for  her." 

But  nothing  could  be  done  for  her  until  at  length,  one  sunny  summer's 
evening,  a  man,  travel-stained,  sun-browned,  and  with  a  huge  beard  and 
moustache,  alighted  from  the  cars,  and  walked  hurriedly  up  to  Mr. 
Vinton's  and  rang  the  door-bell  and  inquired  if  Miss  Vinton  was  at  home. 
Smiley  heard  the  voice.  It  was  changed,  indeed,  by  all  these  years  of 
sojourning  in  a  foreign  clime,  but  not  so  changed  that  Smiley  could  not 
recognize  it. 

She  neither  shrieked  nor  fainted,  but  rushed  to  the  door,  and  in 
another  moment  was  folded  to  the  heart  of  her  returned  lover.  They 
were  married  almost  immediately,  for  Mr.  Lee  had  prospered  in  his 
search  for  gold  and  returned  to  his  native  land  a  rich  man.  His  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  had  been  as  great  as  were  hers,  for  he  had  written 
repeatedly  when  within  reach  of  a  mail  but  received  no  answers  to  his 
letters,  and  so  had  come  back  fearing  some  dreadful  evil. 

But  the  troubles  of  both  seemed  now  at  an  end.  The  roses  soon 
bloomed  again  on  Smiley's  cheeks,  and  the  old  sparkle  and  vivacity  of 
look  and  manner  returned.  Her  sorrows  were  all  forgotten,  and  no  bird 
of  the  wild-wood  seemed  happier  or  more  utterly  free  from  care  than 
Mr.  Lee*s  wife. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  saw  her.  We  met  in  the  distant  city  where 
my  home  was.  She  sought  me  out  of  her  own  accord,  and  proudly 
introduced  to  me  her  husband.  I  never  saw  a  happier  or  more  devoted 
pair.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  noble  looking  and  thinking  man,  and  Smiley  ap- 
peared absolutely  to  worship  him.  **  Was  he  not  worth  waiting  for,  my 
darling  husband  ?  "  she  said,  turning  to  me  with  the  old  radiant  look  I 
80  well  remembered  ;  and  indeed  I  could  not  but  think  that  he  was. 

One  thing  in  Smiley's  appearance  surprised  me.  She  was  tall,  quite 
tall,  and  slender.  My  class-mate  in  describing  her  had  not  mentioned 
this,  and  so  I  was  unprepared  for  it ;  in  my  own  mind  I  had  always  fan- 
cied her  short  and  fairy-like,  as  she  used  to  be  when  a  child. 

While  they  remained  in  the  city  I  saw  them  every  day,  and  at  parting 
they  both  pressed  me  to  visit  them  in  their  home  in  Brook-Maple.     I 

promised  to  do  so  when  my  engagements  in  M should  leave  me  at 

liberty  to  travel  for  mere  enjoyment. 

Sometimes  when  my  class-mate  wrote  to  me  there  would  come  enclosed 
aUittle  note  from  Smiley  telling  of  her  great  happiness,  which  seemed  te 
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know  no  ebb,  and  was  still  further  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  baby 
daughter,  whose  numerous  perfections,  Smiley  said,  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  describe,  but  of  which  I  might  form  some  faint  conception  when 
she  told  me  that  in  appearance  and  disposition  it  was  a  miniature  coun- 
terpart of  its  papa.     Would  I  not  come  and  see  it  ? 

But  alas  for  poor  Smiley!  Her  cup  of  happiness  was  full  to  the  brim, 
when  her  heavenly  Father  saw  fit  to  dash  it  suddenly  from  her  lips, 
leaving  her  to  drain  in  its  stead,  to  the  very  dregs,  the  bitter  draught  of 
sorrow. 

The  baby  daughter  died,  the  "  mother's  idol "  was  "  broken,"  and 
then,  while  her  poor  heart  was  crushed  and  bleeding  with  its  loss,  the 
fond  father  and  true  husband  was  taken  also. 

"  Call  me  not  Naomi,  call  me  Mara,  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very 
bitterly  with  me."  Such  was  the  cry  of  Smiley' s  smitten  heart.  I  saw 
her  once  again  after  all  this.  I  was  in  Brook-Maple  nearly  twenty  years 
subsequently.  On  the  cars  I  met  by  accident  my  old  class-mate,  the 
correspondent  of  whom  I  have  frequently  spoken.  She  was  not  now  a 
resident  of  Brook-Maple,  but,  like  myself,  going  thither  on  a  visit. 

We  were  both  travelling  alone,  and  as  we  walked  up  from  the  station 
together  a  lady  passed  us  in  deep  mourning,  and  wearing  under  her 
bonnet  a  widow's  cap.  She  was  very  tall  and  slight,  and  walked  with  a 
slow  and  feeble  step.  Her  face  was  perfectly  colorless,  but  had  a  re- 
signed and  pensive  expression  that  was  touching  to  behold,  and  her  hair 
was  silvery  white. 

As  she  moved  slowly  past  us  without  once  raising  her  eyes,  my  com- 
panion tonched  my  arm  and  whispered,  "  That  is  Smiley ! " 
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PART    I. 


Every  one  of  us  (educated  men),  who  speak  the  English  language  can 
easily  recall  a  time  when  the  awful  truth  dawned  upon  him  from  some 
scholastic  luminary,  that  he  was  a  great  sinner— -against  the  laws  of 
grammar. 
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Dear,  little  phrases,  the  bright,  gay  dresses  of  his  youngest  thoughts, 
had  then  to  be  laid  aside  in  that  ward-robe  where  dearer  things  have  since 
been  laid.  There  must  they  lie  till  the  lisping  lips  of  a  new  generation 
call  for  them  again,  and  dress  with  them  their  little  fancies,  till  the  hour 
of  sorrow  comes  for  them,  too.  And,  it  is  right.  We  must  all  learn  to 
"  speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety."  Taciturn  or 
garrulous,  wise  or  foolish,  bright  or  stupid,  we  must  learn  to  ''  speak  the 
English  language  with  propriety,**  But  those  who  taught  us,  were  not  con- 
tent with  this.  We  must  know  Latin  and  Greek,  perhaps  French  and  Ger- 
man, not  to  speak,  of  course,  but  to  keep  as  a  sort  of  linguistic  jewellery 
for  state  occasions,  which  (that  is  the  jewels)  when  they  are  wanted  most 
the  key  often  cannot  be  found  to  bring  them  from  their  casket.  Still  we  must 
learn  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German.  There  is  certainly  no  harm  in 
this.  So  did  we  once  submit  to  impertinent  intrusions  on  our  freedom  of 
speech,  so  perhaps  did  we  hope  that  future  correctness  and  command  of 
words  would  compensate  for  present  irksomeness.  So,  though  we  could 
tell  a  hundred  things  in  our  own  simple  ungrammatical  way,  for  amuse- 
ment or  information,  did  we  bear  the  bore  of  writing  our  adventures  as 
"compositions."  So,  did  we  often  sigh  and  despond,  struggling  with 
inexorable  rules,  sometimes  trembling  under  pedagogic  sway,  till  the  goal 
was  reached,  the  prize  was  won,  and  we  "spoke  and  wrote,"  or  were 
supposed  to  "speak  and  write  the  English  language  with  propriety." — 
Through  school,  through  college,  into  the  world  armed  to  the  teeth,  (er- 
kos  odontou  !)  with  the  art  of  speaking  with  propriety  in  English,  Latin, 
Greek,  perhaps  French,  German,  and  even  Hebrew,  oblivious  of  childish 
imperfections,  we  come  ready  to  meet  with  all  lingual  weapons,  any  who 
should  challenge  us  to  an  encounter.  Now,  I  ask,  does  the  conversation 
of  most  of  us,  educated  men,  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  where  we  have  to 
act  and  speak  our  parts,  tell  any  tale  of  such  long  and  arduous  training  ? 
How  many  men  of  liberal  education,  talk  liberally,  fluently,  naturally,  on 
any  subject,  that  may  be  broached  in  a  mixed  company,  (unless  it  be  one 
to  which  their  lives  are  devoted)  ?  I  know  the  answers  my  experience 
gives  to  these  questions,  and  I  think  that  many  others,  if  they  were  to 
speak  honestly,  would  give  the  same,  and  these  answers  are  not  in  our 
favor.  Now,  where  is  the  cause  of  this  evil  to  be  looked  for  ?  Not  in 
our  school  systems ;  not  in  our  college  curricula ;  these,  for  the  most 
part  are  admirable.  Where  then  ?  Just  where  a  deficiency  in  the  know- 
ledge of  any  art  or  science  is  to  be  looked  for — want  of  attention  to  the 
subject.  No  science  now-a-days  is  occult,  no  language  dead,  no  accom- 
plishments untaught,  no  art  without  its  professor,  save  the  "  art  of  con- 
versation." Eloquence  is  a  noble  art — ^men  study  it — devote  days  and 
nights  to  it.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  harangue  a  multitude,  for 
which,  except  in  a  generally  philanthropic  sense,  the  orator  cares  nothiag> 
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and  which  he  may  decimate  and  even  centesimate,  and  not  find  a  single 
real  well-wisher.  Is  it  of  no  importance  to  have  the  power  of  being  co- 
pious or  elegant,  brilliant  or  winning,  profound  or  vehement,  as  occasion 
may  require,  in  the  domestic  or  social  circle,  where  the  mother,  the  wife, 
the  sister,  the  father,  the  brother,  the  friend,  the  fellow-worker — are  an 
audience ;  where  those  who  admire  our  words,  are  those  who  love  our- 
selves? "If  utility,**  says  Tacitus,  (t/ he  wrote  the  Dialogus)  "ought 
to  be  the  governing  motive  of  every  action  and  every  design  of  our  lives. 
Can  we  possibly  be  employed  to  better  purpose,  than  in  the  exercise  of  an 
art,  which  enables  a  man  upon  all  occasions,  to  support  the  interest  of 
his  /fiend,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  stranger,  to  defend  the  cause  of 
the  injured^  Now,  it  is  hard  to  say,  at  exactly  what  point  the  oratorical 
training  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  became  forensic.  Certain  it  is  that 
many  learned  "  oratory,"  who  distinguished  themselves  far  more  in  war 
in  science,  or  in  poetry,  than  in  public  speaking.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  necessary  part  of  their  liberal  education.  In  fact  they  were  taught 
to  converse — and  what  Tacitus  (?)  says  is  quite  as  applicable  to  the  pri- 
vate as  to  the  public  pleader,  to  the  gentle  preacher  at  the  fireside,  the 
darling  of  hearts  whose  interests  are  his,  as  to  the  applauded  of  the  mul- 
titude, whose  favor  so  soon  perishes.  I  am  by  no  means  decrying  oratory 
to  raise  my  subject  in  importance,  but  noble  as  I  think  tY,  I  think  that 
which  I  have  chosen  to  speak  of  is  nobler.  Its  usefulness  is  more  ex- 
tended. Its  apparatus  is  ever  ready  ;  it  requires  no  pulpit,  no  platform 
^-only  two  or  three  gathered  together.  Although  the  main  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  shew  the  lack  of  conversational  power  among  men,  whose 
edacation  and  reputation  for  knowledge  place  them  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  imputation  of  ignorance,  it  may  be  wise  to  put  on  record  a  few  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  conversation  that  we  mostly  find  in  our 
every-day  life — and  this  part  of  the  subject  is  not  the  easiest.  Classifi- 
catioDy  where  different  species  intermix,  is  always  a  difiiculty,  and  this 
difficulty  there  is  here.  Few  men's  conversation  can  be  said  to  be  always 
of  one  class ;  still  there  are  classes  of  talkers,  who  may  be  ranked  under 
certain  names  and  I  will  mention  a  few  of  them. 

The  Egotist  is  well  known  everywhere,  he  who  tells  so  much  of  what 
I  did,  what  1  saw,  what  J  felt,  what  /  would  have  done,  f*elt,  thought, 
&c.,  but  there  are  Egotists  who  do  not  wear  this  pronominal  uniform  in 
their  talk.  They  go  about  in  undress,  and  it  is  only  intimacy  and  keen 
observation  that  can  tell  that  they  belong  to  the  I  battalion,  I  should 
rather  say  legion,  for  they  are  many, — and  it  would  take  a  whole  Maga- 
tine  to  classify  them — so  we  must  leave  them  to  themselves.  Then  there 
are  the  vituperative  in  conversation,  as  though  the  tongue  were  to  man 
what  horns  are  to  a  bull,  or  hoofs  to  a  horse,  weapons  of  ofiPence ;  of 
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these,  as  I  write,  mj  raemoiy  suggests  a  goodly  number,  and  I  am  sure 
as  jou  read  you  ^ill  think  of  some. 

There  is  a  class  of  talkers  who  afPect  "  bon  ton."  They  would  be^ 
thought  to  know  everything  about  tfie  "  beau  monde."  Everything  with 
them  is  valued  as  it  is  fashionable  or  unfashionable ;  all  their  moral 
philosophy  is  bounded  by  these  two  words  :  "  fashionable,  ^yo,  right ; 
unfashionable,  er^o,  wrong."  Books,  dresses,  places,  people,  are  lauded 
or  proscribed  with  the  most  unreasoning  pertinacity,  according  as  they 
are  in  or  out  of  the  fashion.  What  is  fashion  ?  There  is  a  "tciddle** 
for  Lord  Dundreary  or  "  his  bwother  Tham."  His  Lordship  suggests 
another  class,  closely  in  league  with  the  last,  although  jsometimes  inde* 
pendent  of  it,  that  of  those  who  converse  merely  "  pour  passer  le  temps.'' 
Mere  dilettanti,  without  earnestness,  without  purpose  ;  all  subjects  with 
them  are  trifles,  and  they  are  only  serious  when  they  are  "  ennuy^e." 
but  after  all  the  weapons  which  the  subtile  enemy  of  war  has  used  to 
man's  destruction,  his  own  tongue  is  the  deadliest,  when  it  is  made  to 
hiss  and  insinuate  itself  around  the  fair  character  of  his  neighbour. 
All  that  I  could  write,  all  that  ever  was  written,  would  be  as  nothing  to 
the  dark  pages  that  might  be  filled,  if  the  calendar  of  slander  had  been 
faithfully  kept.  And  is  it  not  kept  ?  Has  one  vile  word,  maliciously 
uttered  against  the  fair  fame  of  man  or  woman,  since  the  wily  serpent 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  Eve,  escaped  its  doom  of  registering  in  that  book, 
that  shall  one  day  be  opened  /  T?ien,  woe  a  thousand  fold  to  the  slan- 
derer ! 

I  might  go  on  enumerating,  ad  infinitum,  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak,  by  and  bye,  of  many  sorts  of  conversers,  1  will  rest  contented 
at  present  with  the  few  classes  I  have  mentioned.  Let  us,  my  reader, 
you  and  me,  recall  the  faces  and  the  voices  of  many  that  we  hhve  met, 
and  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  for  varieties  of  conversation  and  of  conversers. 
Let  us  recall  the  pleasantest,  the  most  profitable  hours  of  our  lives,  and 
we  shall  find,  by  the  retrospect,  that  they  were  not  the  noisiest,  the  gay- 
est, the  most  exciting,  but  those  that  we  spent  in  quiet,  easy,  instructive 
conversation,  with  dear,  wise,  loving  friends.  How  much  we  value  their 
memory  now,  if  they  are  no  more  among  the  talkers  of  earth  !  Think  of 
the  days  wasted  in  frivolous  or  vicious  gossip,  and  now  compare,  in  sad 
recollection,  all  the  former  with  all  of  the  hitter,  and  I  need  not  ask  for  the 
verdict  of  the  comparison.  Skeletons  of  a  delusive  joy,  the  conversations 
of  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtless  rise  before  us  to  torment  us  ;  precious 
and  hallowed,  living  for  ever,  fresh  and  beautiful,  shedding  a  light  in  the 
darkness  of  solitude,  cheering  by  their  remembered  accents  the  ear  that 
is  dull  with  sorrow,  come  back  through  long,  long  years,  the  conversa- 
tions of  the  good,  the  holy  and  the  loving. 

I  said  before  that  there  was  generally  a  want  of  conversational  ability 
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tttfOBg  edtlcRted  meo ;  mnong  those  who,  in  arts  and  sciences,  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  professor's  chair,  in  the  halls  of  legislature,  are 
fistened  to  with  respect,  or  even  applause.  I  repeat  it  here  for  more 
immediate  consideration.  In  the  case  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  class  I  have  mentioned,  the  deficiency  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at.  Men,  after  they  have  devoted  the  energies  of  their  minds  to  any 
bfraneh  of  science  or  art,  to  the  making  of  laws,  or  to  the  imparting  of 
inttmction,  as  preachers  or  teachers,  for  a  considerable  time,  must  sub- 
mit, nolenUs  wienies  to  a  certain  tyranny.  Ajt  first,  they  are  masters 
of  their  professions,  at  last,  their  professions  are  masters  of  them  ;  and 
the  livery  of  iJieiT  masters  they  must  wear  in  their  conversation — I  said 
thia  wte  not  to  be  wondered  at — neither  it  is,  as  long  as  conversation 
holds  its  present  auxiliary  rank,  as  .long  as  education  is  conducted  with- 
out any  regard  to  its  importance.  Perhaps,  someone  who  reads  this 
may  smile,  as  he  calls  to  mind  some  orator  of  the  pulpit  or  the  bar, 
whose  words,  uttered  by  the  fire-side,  winged  their  way,  gentle  as  the 
dove  or  Strong  as  the  eagle  to  the  listener's  heart.  I  can  join  in  his 
smile,  for,  of  those,  thus  doubly  blest  in  the  potency  of  speech,  I  can 
recall  a  few  myself— ^I  ignore  not  these, — far  from  it — but  I  would  like 
to  see  their  dumber  increased. 

Of  all  professional  men,  none  require  the  sermo  tapioaus  et  variusy  the 
rich  and  varied  supply  of  words,  the  delicacy,  the  tact,  the  power,  that 
form  at  once  the  charm  and  usefulness  of  conversation,  as  he,  who  is  the 
teacher  of  all  teachers — the  clergyman.  Let  him  be  eloquent,  bright, 
Irihning,  learned,  commanding,  irresistible,  in  the  pulpit,  and  unless  he 
be  something  more,  unless  his  life  is  a  Sermon  ;  this  glittering  thing  that 
the  crowd  applauds  ?rill  be  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  gold  the  indivi- 
dual needs.  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood  here-^I  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  a  minister  should  always  be  preaching  sermons.  (A  wiser  than 
I  spoke  once  of  sermons  in  stones.)  I  mean  that  the  daily  walk  and 
conversation  of  a  clergyman,  should  be  a  sermon — a  lesson, — a  truth. 
That  he  should  know,  at  least  as  much  about  human  nature  and  how  to 
deal  with  it  as  about  Greek  ;  that  he  should  study  the  character  of  those 
whose  eternal  welfare  he  has  at  heart,  as  much  at  least,  as  he  studies  the 
arguments  of  patristic  sages  ;  that,  if  he  delights  to  wander  through  the 
lovely  fields  of  Hebrew  poetry,  he  should  not  neglect  the  wild,  impas- 
sioned poetry,  that  lives  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
that  comes  to  hear  his  voice,  the  *'  song  of  life,"  the  music  of  the  soul. 
Happy,  skilful  are  the  musicians  that  can  draw  forth  all  its  sweetness 
and  soothe  away  its  harshness.  Can  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hebrew,  can 
learning  and  eloquence,  bring  comfort  to  the  widow  or  the  orphan  ?  raise 
up  those  that  are  cast  down,  heal  the  broken  heart,  comfort  the  mourner, 
Speak  peace  when  there  is  "  tempest  without  and  tempest  within  ?*'  No  ! 
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and  the  clergyman,  above  all  others,  should  know,  (as  far  as  man  can 
know)  how  to  do  this  ;  his  speech  should  distil,  as  the  dew,  the  sacred 
comforts,  that  his  Master  left  for  those  that  mourn.  I  know  that  all 
faithful  clergymen  (and  they  are  many)  seek  to  do  all  this ;  but  my  ex- 
)3erience  tells  me  that  some  at  least  succeed  but  indifferently,  for  want  of 
the  tact,  the  indescribable  niceness  of  feeling,  the  power  of  adaptation  to 
all  circumstances — and  the  invaluable  power  of  saying  the  right  word  at 
the  right  time — ah !  for  want  of  this  many  an  hour's  toil  and  talk  are 
wasted — I  could  put  on  record  here,  if  I  chose,  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  own  notice  of  unintentional  rudeness,  of  useless  pain  inflicted 
(for  sometimes  pain  is  necessary)  of  want  of  taste  and  want  of  sense,  that 
had  their  origin  in  nothing  else  than  the  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  all 
men's  minds  are  not  constituted  alike.  It  would  be  foolish  to  put  such 
remembrances  on  paper  in  any  other  than  the  spirit  of  charity.  I  re- 
member on  the  other  hand  noble  self-forgetting  toil,  kind  words  spoken 
fitly  and  seasonably,  that  woke  the  pulses  of  a  right  heart  that  may  have 
slept,  of  the  orphan  and  the  widow  and  the  desolate  nsited  in  the  dark 
hour  of  their  suffering  and  sorrow, — whose  prayers  have  not  been  un- 
heard in  Heaven — I  hope  I  have  not  been  misunderstood.  I  would  not 
have  a  clergyman  illiterate,  I  would  not  depreciate  the  importance  of 
sound  theology  and  pulpit  power ;  but  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  quiet, 
unshowy,  but  penetrating,  persuasive  eloquence,  which  may  be  used  and 
be  a  blessing,  by  the  way-side,  in  the  fields  around  the  fire — even  the 
conversation  of  a  good,  earnest,  sensible  christian  minister. 

If  then  the  clergyman  whose  office  it  is  to  attend  to  the  healing  of 
the  soul,  requires  so  much  the  profitable  and  seasonable  use  of  words, 
his  brother,  whose  time  is  devoted  to  the  healing  of  the  body,  needs  it 
-almost  as  much.  For,  is  not  conversation  an  art  of  healing?  How 
many  have  stood  up  beneath  the  magic  of  gentle,  hope-inspiring  words, 
whom  the  costliest  drug  has  failed  to  rouse  from  the  lethargy  of  dis- 
tHEtse  ?  Oh  !  physician,  add  this  to  thy  sanitary  lore ;  write  it  in  thj 
materia  medica ;  enter  not  the  sick-room  without  it,  using  it  warily,— 
heaven's  gracious  boon  ;  have  it  ever  ready,  prepared  in  all  the  ways  of 
thy  best  pharmacopeia,  ready  in  all  doses,  ready  for  all  tastes.  I  can 
call  to  mind  this  moment,  two  men,  who  practised  medicine  not  very  far 
apart.  One  was  a  master  of  his  science,  a  man  of  liberal  education,  of 
gentleness  of  feeling  and  tender  conscience,  who  spoke  and  looked  exactly 
as  he  felt — a  thorough  christian  gentleman — but  of  taciturn  habits  and 
serious,  sombre  manner.  The  other  was  his  inferior  in  knowledge,  in 
feeling,  in  conscientiousness,  in  every  respect  but  one — he  was  a  ready 
speaker  and  a  cheerful,  pleasant  companion.  The  one  at  the  sick-bed 
was  the  kind,  unwilling  bearer  of  a  mournful  message,  who  brought 
"  the;[truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;"  who  felt  that 
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he  owed  the  truth  to  God,  to  science,  to  his  patient,  to  himself.  The 
other,  a  friendly  sympathizer,  who  charmed  you  away  with  all  the  power 
of  words,  from  the  scene  of  sickness  to  the  hright  world  without,  where 
he  hoped  ftoon  to  see  you  again,  and  'where  on  the  strength  of  his  hope, 
you  felt  you  soon  would  he  again.  Had  the  better  of  these  men  only 
cultiyated  the  cheerful,  happy  renovating  power,  that  was  the  whole 
forte  of  the  other,  how  much  more  successful  he  might  have  been !  J2r 
his  dUee  omnes. 


ON  FROGS  AND  THEIR  KIN. 

BY    CHARLES   MAIR. 

Since  the  days  when  Bacchus  was  disconcerted  by  the  croaking  of  the 
Frogs  in  the  infernal  lake,  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  social  peculiarities  of  those  singular  and  interesting  creatures.  They 
have  been  cut  up  and  dissected  a  thousand  times ;  their  veins,  muscles 
and  nerves  have  been  fully  described,  yet  of  their  social  habits  and 
customs  but  little  has  been  written.  How  this  has  come  about  it  is  not 
impossible  to  say.  Notwithstanding  their  perfect  harmlessness  it  is  a 
general  impression  that  there  is  something  noxious  about  them,  and 
intelligent  men  will  frequently  hesitate  to  lay  hold  of  them  until  re-ass* 
ured  by  a  little  timely  reasoning.  When  this  instinctive  feeling  is  anal- 
yzed it  proves  to  be  an  indirect  fearfulness,  not  deducible  from  any  known 
effect  of  contact,  but  rather  a  morbid  dread  of  some  remote,  indefinable 
yet  malign  influence  which  it  is  supposed  the  frog  would  exert  in  the 
event  of  a  too  close  intimacy.  Much  of  the  indifference  with  which  they 
are  regarded  arises  from  this  impression,  and  a  portion  may  be  traced  to 
another  source  which  will  be  referred  to  immediately.  To  Aristophanes 
they  must  have  afforded  many  curious  analogies,  and  we  accordingly 
find  him  not  above  entitling  one  of  his  comedies  **  The  Frogs,"  wherein 
the  relative  merits  of  two  famous  poets  are  determined  with  marvellous 
acrimony.  But  what  poet  now-a-days  would  dream  of  inditing  a  Sonnet 
to  a  Frog,  or  allow  his  poetic  fire  to  waste  away  in  an  ode.  And  yet 
within  the  domain  of  its  habits  and  associations  are  to  be  found  the 
materials  of  real  poetry  ;  not  the  maudlin,  washed-out  stuff  of  the  board- 
ing-schools, but  the  genuine  poetry  of  nature,  which,  when  written,  is 
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part  of  nature's  self,  plus  artistic  expression,  and^  like  her,  is  imperisha* 
ble.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  poet  ?rill  yet  arise  with  a  mind  not  too 
loftily  poised  to  sing  of  the  frogs.  Meanwhile  we  must  be  content  with 
ordinary  prose,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  the  follow- 
ing article  is  not  intended  as  a  scientific  treatise  of  Frogs  and  their  Kin. 
It  mainly  consists  of  a  few  observations,  with  occasional  digressions  and 
irrelevant  matter,  and  is  the  more  intended  to  draw  attention  to  than  tii 
exhaust  the  subject.  The  reader  will  then  pardon  me  if,  while  touching 
upon  the  more  salient  points  of  the  characters  under  consideration,  I 
omit  other  and  more  minute  peculiarities  which  properly  lie  within  the 
domain  of  the  natural  historian. 

I  much  suspect  that  a  portion  of  the  indifference,  nay  even  disgust, 
with  which  the  frog  is  regarded  arises  from  a  latent  sympathy  which  we 
cherish  for  that  ancient  and  most  obstinate  of  nations,  the  Egyptian.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  abhorrence  with  which  that  ingenious  people — who 
grew  their  gods  in  their  kitchen  gardens — must  have  beheld  an  untold 
multitude  of  frogs  sprawling  through  the  streets,  tooting  about  the 
market-places,  waylaying  in  the  bed-chambers  and  even  hopping  into  the 
ovens  and  kneading-t roughs.  Through  these,  and  other  circumstances, 
the  good  character  of  the  frog  has  been  sadly  rubbed  down  and  frayed 
away,  and  it  was,  possibly,  with  a  view  to  the  Egyptian  antecedents  of 
its  distant  relative  that  St.  Patrick,  who,  judging  from  the  fact,  must 
have  been  a  somewhat  austere  and  unkindly  man,  banished  the  toad  from 
the  '^  tight  little  isle  '*  and  forced  him  from  his  native  bog  to  seek  a 
more  hospitable  shore.  All  this  has  a  melancholy,  even  painful  historieal 
interest  for  the  real  lover  of  the  species,  and,  in  a  manner  reminds  him 
of  the  ostracism  of  the  Acadians  or  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain.  To  the  ladies  I  must  merely  make  the  general  statement,  that 
they  are  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the  frog.  By  the  usual  feminine 
induction  they  have  confounded  it  with  the  toad,  with  whom  it  has  really 
nothing  more  to  do  than  the  native  of  Gaboon  has  to  do  with  the  Par- 
isian. The  spruce,  lively  habitant  of  the  marsh  or  river  side,  who  bobs 
up  his  nose  among  the  water  lilies  and  looks  at  you  curiously  from  a 
pair  of  great  lamping  eyes,  is  quite  a  different  fellow  from  the  carbunckd- 
dolt  who  hops  away  clumsily  before  your  path  in  the  grey  dusk.  Neverthe- 
less  the  toad  is  not  altogether  the  insensate  wretch  which  common  report 
gladly  makes  him  ;  and,  saving  a  few  ugly  and  unpardonable  habits  of 
his,  such  as  champing  up  whatever  harmless  flies  the  increase  of  summer 
may  have  brought  within  his  ken — and  more  particularly  that  abomina- 
ble custom  of  squatting  immediately  beneath  the  bee-hives,  with  slimy 
mouth  agaf)e  into  which  of  course  falls  many  a  hard-worked  and  over- 
laden bee — saving  these  he  is  harmless  enough.  Even  then,  however, 
my  friend  Crapeau  is  not  so  much  to  blame.     It  is  his  stinted  nature  and 
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aliaer  ignofmnce  of  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life  which  cause  him  to 
err.  What  does  he  know  of  or  care  for  the  delicate  offices  of  the  hum- 
miiig-bee>  its  curiously  mathematical  comb,  or  its  rigid  social  laws? 
literally  nothing.  There  is  no  flimsy,  lackadaisical  sentiment  about  him 
on  this  particular.  His  stand-point  is  the  epicurean  one,  and,  with  the 
eye  of  a  gourmand,  through  the  long  hours  he  squats  with  open  mouth, 
into  which  fall,  one  by  one,  the  exquisite  homtes  houches,  succulent  and 
juicy,  and  luscious  with  honey  and  wax.  Hence  he  has  been  bitterly 
traduced  by  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  time  out  of  mind. 
Bven  Shakespeare  cannot  forbear  a  fling  at  him^  and,  while  speaking  of 
a  certain  "  rich  jewel  in  his  head  "  calls  him  both/'  ugly  and  venomous." 
Now,  whether  the  jewel  in  question  be  the  eye  or  the  veritable  amygd»- 
loid  itself,  (I  have  heard  a  French  Canadian  declare  that  he  had  seen  the 
toad-stone),  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  Exception  must  be  taken  to 
part  of  the  preceeding  line — "  ugly  and  venomous."  "  Ugly  "  he  cer- 
tainly is ;  but  "  venomous  "  is  a  disputed  point. 

Scaqdalous  disputations  have  arisen  amongst  savanU  and  others  deeply 
learned  in  reptiles  touching  this  same  venomousness ;  and,  as  for  the 
arguments  pro  and  con^  their  name  is  Legion.  The  inhabitants  of  Ble- 
fuscu  and  Lilliput  w^re  not  more  divided  as  to  which  end  of  an  egg  should 
be  bf  okeu  into  first  than  were  these  philosophers,  not  one  of  whom  would 
run  the  risk  of  falling  a  martyr  to  science  and  dying  gloriously  by  testing 
the  effects  of  the  venomous  iehor  upon  his  own  person.  80  far  as  mere 
arguments  go  the  '  nays '  clearly  hold  their  opponents  at  a  disadvantage^ 
and,  it  may  be  that  the  next  mail  from  Paris  will  bring  us  information  of 
the  whole  matter  having  been  definitely  settled  over  a  dish  of  snails 
purged  in  new  milk,  and  a  bottle  of  Epergnay.  That  it  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute,  however,  is  quite  certain ;  and  the  writer,  no  later  than  a 
few  months  age,  alighted  upon  a  paragraph  in  a  weekly  journal  reviring 
the  old  story  of  spitefdlness,  malevolence,  venom  and  all. 

Wl»en  we  reflect  upon  the  melancholy  influence  which  a  mouse  exer* 
dses  upon  the  ordinary  female  mind  it  is  hopeless  to  insist  upon  a  grave 
demeanour  in  the  presence  of  a  frog.  Hence  arises  much  of  the  sour* 
ness  of  female  criticism*  the  total  drift  and  expression  of  which  may  be 
iwnmed  up  in  one  word — "  abominable." 

Too  many  things  in  nature  are  slurred  over  and  disregarded  on  account 
of  certain  peculiarities  and  defects  of  physical  structure  ;  and,  hence,  the 
fsol  who  wont  pluek  the  hazel-nut  clusters  for  fear  of  their  sharp  prickles 
must  ever  remain  ignorant  of  the  sweet  kernel:  Because  the  exterior  of 
the  frog  is  somewhat  repulsive  and  forbidding  is  no  reason  why  our  obli« 
gadons  to  him  should  not  be  gratefully  and  generously  acknowledged  ; 
and,  it  is  indeed  high  time  that  we  should  confess  what  a  valuable, 
though  iucideixtal  assistant  it  has  been  to  science.     It  is  curious  to  reflect, 
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for  instance,  that,  had  the  joung  Franklin  held  aloof  from  its  compan- 
ionship, much  singularly  valuahle  speculation  might  have  heen  lost  for 
many  years  to  come.  And,  whether  the  famous  Balogna  frog  was  em- 
balmed or  not,  its  memory  at  least  should  be  preserved  fresh  and  green, 
for  it  certainly  served  to  dictionary  a  man  into  immortality  who,  other- 
wise, would  have  remained  the  obscure.  M.  Galvani,  with  a  reputation 
circumscribed  by  the  purlieus  of  an  university  town,  the  which  reputa- 
tion, name  and  all,  but  for  a  fortunate  accident,  would  doubtless  have 
been,  long  ere  this,  utterly  snufiPed  out  and  forgotten ;  and  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  what  more  delighted  admirers  of  tbe- 
wonders  revealed  by  the  microscope  were  there,  than  those  who  crowded 
round  the  prisoned  frog,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  the  blood  globules 
rushing  through  his  delicately  webbed  foot.  But  I  decline  dwelling 
further  upon  the  services  the  frogs  have  rendered  to  science,  of  which,  as 
a  class,  they  are  probably  themselves  unconscious.  I  choose  to  affect 
somewhat  higher  ground  and  more  particularly  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  their  fine  eesthetic  tastes — their  art  and  love  of  art,  and  their  powers 
of  discrimination  and  comparison.  The  cautious,  plodding  and  method- 
ical man  who  has  a  dim  recollection  of  having  read  some  fable  of  the 
'frogs  in  the  years  of  his  youth,  or  the  nervous,  irritable  man  who  occa- 
sionally spends  an  unsatisfactory  and  feverish  day  upon  the  river  in  the 
hopeless  pursuit  of  chub  will  smile  at  all  this.  Nevertheless  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  not  only  the  frog  but  the  toad  is  especially  fond  of 
music.  The  great  poet  tells  us  that  "  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
and,  wherever  we  find  a  taste  for  the  one  strongly  developed  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  does  not  exist  alone.  So,  perchance, 
it  may  be  with  the  frogs.  Who  can  tell  what  Minnesingers  may  exist  ^ 
amongst  them  ?  What  Scalds  chanting  the  glories  of  their  race  and  the 
**  green  world  they  live  in  ?  "  At  those  wondrous  summer  evening  folk- 
motes,  held  by  slow  winding  stream  or  rushy  lake,  who  can  declare  what 
legends  of  marsh  and  meadow,  or  what  "  moving  adventures  by  flood  and 
field  "  are  recounted  in  the  deep,  brazen-throated  thunder  of  the  fathers 
of  their  race,  and,  from  many  a  remote  dingle  and  solitary  swale,  swiftly 
applauded  by  the  young  and  inexperienced,  in  the  quick  cow  cow,  half 
mournful  in  its  tone,  like  the  snapping  of  a  lute-string  ?  To  the  true 
lover  of  nature  there  are  mejudicct  many  employments  less  interesting 
than  to  listen  to  their  multitudinous  voices  at  midnight.  If  he  be  a 
sportsman,  and  him,  perchance,  the  waning  summer  hath  beguiled,  with 
rod  and  gun  and  snowy  teAt,  beneath  the  shadow  of  hemlock  or  swarthy 
pine  ;  when  the  flags  grow  sallow,  and  the  fern  sunburnt ;  ere  the  wild 
vines  have  tinged  their  fruit  with  purple,  or  the  gorgeous  cardinal  flowers 
have  shed  their  crimson  tears — let  him,  I  say,  in  the  still  dusk,  when  the 
last  savoury  morsel  of  grouse  h  la  sauvage  has  disappeared,  and  the  lam- 
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bent  flftmes  of  the  cbeerful  fire  cast  their  long  lines  of  light  across  the 
dusky  waters,  betake  himself  with  pipe  and  fragrant  ''  latakia  "  to  the 
riTer's  brim,  and  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  night. 

With  regard  to  their  love  of  music,  howeyer,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion: — 

"  Thjrsis,  whose  artfiil  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal/' 

was  not  more  potent  to  subdue  than  is  an  ordinary  trump  "  in  the  hands 
of  a  master"  when  the  frogs  are  within  ear-shot ;  and  of  the  toads,  which 
are  eren  more  susceptihle,  it  is  told  that,  upon  one  occasion,  some  pieces 
of  music  j|rere  being  performed  in  a  garden  in  the  eyening,  which  soon 
attracted  their  attention.  On  they  came,  crawling  leisurely  up  within 
hearing  of  the  music,  and,  ranging  themselves  in  a  semicircle, 
squatted  down  and  listened  gravely,  their  little  eyes  glistening  like  coals 
of  fire.  A  thousand  honey-draggled  bees  might  have  trailed  before  their 
Teiy  mouths  and  they  would  have  passed  unheeded.  What  did  they  care 
then  for  grub  and  beetle  and  ''  yellow-girted  "  bee,  when  here  was  the 
sweetest  food  they  had  ever  supped  upon — soft  music,  ''moaning  like  a 
god  in  pain,"  and  soothing  their  cankered  natures  into  very  sweetness ! 
It  was  a  touch  of  that  nature  which  truly  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
and,  for  the  time,  even  these  swarthy  lepers  partook  of  the  general  joy. 
After  all  was  over,  and  they  had  slunk  away  to  their  dingy  hiding-place, 
what  converse  they  must  have  held.  Did  they  think  at  all  of  their  slimy 
progenitor  who  instilled  his  insidious  poison  into  the  ear  of  our  first  mo- 
ther Eve  ?  Is  that  tradition  still  extant  amongst  them,  or  is  it  only  a 
myth,  a  sheer  slander  of  the  poet  ? 

That  the  frogs  and  their  kin  are  imbued  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
spirit  of  curiosity  is  a  well-observed  fact ;  and  in  all  that  is  curious  and 
out  of  the  way,  they  have  a  special  interest.  It  is  related  of  Thoreau 
— that  most  natural  of  naturalists,  whose  kalendar  was  the  fields 
and  the  flowers — that  he  used  to  sit  for  whole  hours  in  some  favorable 
spot  and  by  his  utter  immobility  of  feature  and  limb  at  length  attract  the 
attentidn  and  stir  the  curiosity  of  the  frogs  or  toads  who  would  crawl  up 
within  a  few  feet  and  sit  looking  him  in  the  face  with  a  patient  solemnity 
which  none  but  a  Thoreau  could  resist — only  the  calls  of  nature  could 
break  in  upon  this  long,  mesmer-like  continuity  of  stare,  during  which,  as 
in  a  book,  the  great  naturalist  read  the  entire  toad-nature,  and  descried 
the  most  hidden  peculiarities  of  his  strange  associates.  With  him  per- 
ished all  hope  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  their  tongue.  He  had  mas- 
tered their  alphabet,  if  we  may  so  speak,  and  might  have  lit  the  way  to 
other  discoveries  ;  but  he  himself  has  gone  to  the  great  author  of  nature^ 
and,  now,  all  is  darkness  and  mystery  again.     To  one  whom  chance  or 
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business  hath  led  hj  their  haunts  in  slink  or  pool  it  is  amusing  to  notioe 
them,  one  by  one,  disappear  beneath  the  green  slime  with  a  loud  muqugh 
as  you  approach.  Occasionally  a  valorous  fellow  will  resolutely  maintain 
his  nose  aloft  until  you  lift  your  arm,  when  he,  too,  precipitately  sinks. 
Dante  takes  note  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  Inferno ;  and,  amid  other 
bootless  pangs  revealed  to  him  in  the  hope-abaQdoned  caverns  of  Male- 
bolge  we  find  the  following  striking  figure  : — 

"  S'en  as  the  frogs,  that  of  a  watery  moat 

Stand  at  the  brink,  with  the  jaws  only  ont. 

Their  feet  and  of  the  trunk  all  else  concealed, 

Thus  on  each  part  the  sinners  stood  ;  but  soon 

As  Barbariccia  was  at  hand,  so  they 

Drew  back  under  the  wave.    I  saw,  and  yet 

My  heart  doth  stagger,  one,  that  waited  thus, 

As  it  befalls  that  oft  one  frog  remains. 

While  the  next  springs  away  :  and  Graffiacan, 

Who  of  the  fiends  was  nearest,  grappling  seised 

His  clotted  locks  and  dragged  him  sprawling  up. — Inferno  c.  xzii. 

The  huge  denizen  of  our  deep  waters  is  not  so  timorous.  He  will  occa- 
sionally suffer  you  to  knock  him  in  the  pate  with  your  paddle  before  ma- 
king a  final  plunge.  Hence  he  is  the  occasion  of  great  delight  to  little 
boys  and  circus-men,  who  diligently  fish  for  him  with  line  and  bait.  A 
niee  grass-hopper  or  bob-worm  is  an  exceedingly  tempting  affkir  to  my 
friend,  who,  after  debating  with  himself  for  a  while,  very  inconsiderately 
opens  his  mouth  and  takes  in  the  luscious  morsel ;  but  alack !  all  uncon- 
scious of  a  bold  accessory  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  iron  hook  which  sud- 
denly lifts  him  from  his  native  stream,  and,  whirling  him  aloft  casts  him  . 
sprawling  upon  the  shore,  there  to  await  the  final  outrage  preparatory  to 
the  frying-pan.  Saving  to  posturers,  however,  and  an  occasional  engineer, 
who  may  be  urged  to  their  delicate  thighs  by  lurking  desire,  I  would  not 
violently  commend  them  as  an  article  of  diet.  Not  that  they  are  noxious 
or  excite  any  inward  turbulence  or  distemper — on  the  contrary,  they  arc 
nourishing  and  generators  of  pure  humours  enough — but  because,  if  the 
taste  became  general,  the  universal  appetite  would  be  thereby  sickened 
from  its  legitimate  objects  and  thrown  out  of  the  ordinary  channel. 
It  is  related  of  some  circus  men  that,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  calling,  they  halted  and  pitched  their  tents  near  Richmond,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  River  lok.  This  little  stream  at  that  time  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  especial  rendez-vous  of  the  genus  rana,  and 
abounded  in  prodigious  quantities  of  bull- frogs  of  the  most  bloated  di« 
mensions.  Here  was  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  indeed.  It  was  **  fair 
field  and  no  favour,"  and  with  a  wild  Eureka !  each  sinewy  Yankee 
started  at  top  speed,  landing-net  and  scrip  and    ''  all  appurtenances  and 
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■leans  to  boot"  waved  high  aloft.  In  the  pardonable  excitement  of  the 
■KMiient  small  attention  was  paid  to  conventional  rules.  A  Babel  of  nasal 
oaths,  huzsas,  and  a  scurrying  to  and  fro,  as  of  men  possessed  of  devils, 
illed  the  native  beholders  with  awe  and  astonishment.  Not  less  aston- 
ed  were  they  at  the  precipitate  retreat  which  ensued,  and  the  instant 
demand  for  flesh*pot,  pan  and  gridiron,  whence  speedily  the  savoury  odors 
•f  seething,  baking;  and  broiling 

"  Rose  like  a  ateam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes." 

Concerning  the  longevity  of  the  toad  many  startling  and  almost  incred- 
ible assertions  have  been  made  even  by  men  of  science.  They  have  been 
takm  out  of  quarries  and  discovered  deep  embeded  in  the  solid  rock,  ap? 
parently  devoid  of  air  and  sustenance  whatsoever.  They  have  been  un<» 
earthed  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  upon  which  men  build,  and, 
in  many  ways,  have  contrived  to  imprison  themselves  in  such  curious,  out 
of  the  way  holes  and  natural  dungeons  utterly  bereft  of  light  and  atmos- 
phere, that  men  are  forced  to  singular  conjectures  and  conclusions  touch- 
ing their  tenacity  of  life.  Geologists  have  stumbled  upon  them  far  sunken 
in  the  pre-adamite  rock,  and  thence  naturally  enough  concluded  that  they 
must  have  existed  almost  at  a  time  when  the  very  foundations  of  the 
world  were  set.  It  is  a  pity  that  Professor  Buckland  should  step  in  and 
attempt  to  spoil  so  pretty  a  story.  Imagination  lingers  over  one  of  these 
same  scabious  toads  suddenly  set  free  from  his  almost  incredible  durance 
and  hopping  away  once  more  amongst  his  kind.  What  tales  he  would 
have  to  tell  them  !  What  stories  of  the  megatherium  and  gigantic  prim- 
aeval camivora  stalking  about  as  high  as  our  ordinary  tree-tops ! 

Much  might  be  said  about  the  physical  proportions  and  development 
of  frogs  and  their  kin  which  lack  of  space  forbids.  Many  of  our  great 
North  American  bull-frogs,  when  the  extremities  are  fully  extended  mea- 
sure two  feet,  which,  though  not  quite  so  large  as  the  one  which  jeopar- 
died  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver  in  Brobdignag,  are,  all  things  considered,  of 
a  tolerable  bigness.  The  young  of  the  wild  duck,  just  chipped  from  their 
shells,  and  making  their  first  essay  in  a  new  element,  are  quietly  drawn 
xmder  by  this  prodigious  monster,  and  devoured  with  infinite  gusto,  such 
small  craft  are  only  an  occasional  dish  at  his  table,  and,  consequently,  he 
enjoys  them  all  the  more  when  in  season.  He  has  an  especial  fondness 
fbr  certain  sorts  of  minnows,  amongst  which  he  is  a  very  Triton.  But  of 
til  the  sweet  relishes  in  the  world  recommend  him  to  the  gnat.  Indeed^ 
if  he  can  be  said  to  have  a  weakness  at  all  it  is  for  the  gnat. 

But  he  has  other  and  more  useful  offices  to  perform.  He  is  the  great 
scavenger  of  our  waters,  and  consumes  such  quantities  of  garbage  as 
WMld,  if  left  untouched,  pollute  each  clear  and  beautiful  stream  from 
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mouth  to  source.  Endowed  by  nature  with  an  inordinate  and  insatiable 
appetite,  there  is  no  offal  or  refuse  so  rank  and  fulsome  that  he  will  not 
consume ;  and  thus,  a  vast  amount  of  decaying  matter  is  made  away  with, 
which,  otherwise,  would  be  sweltered  by  Summer  into  an  abominable  pu- 
trescence, emitting  a  foul  and  horrible  effluvium,  and  innoculating  the  very 
air  with  death.  For  all  this  he  deserves  our  gratitude  ;  and,  we  may  well 
pardon  him  any  occasional  diletanteistn,  dietetic  or  otherwise,  when  we 
know  that,  but  for  his  unwearied  energies,  these  pleasant  Summer  months 
might  be  a  very  purgatory  of  disease  and  suffering. 

"Wondrous  stories  are  told  of  animated  nature  in  South  America  ;  many 
of  them  of  that  speculative  and  entertaining  type  which  our  Yankee 
neighbours  yclept  tall,  and  many  of  them  unworthy  of  repetition. — 
Quickened  by  torrid  heat,  that  famous  clime,  however,  does  abound  in 
many  strange  and  unwonted  forms  and  proportions  of  animal  life,  to  us 
unknown.  Don  Ramon  Paez,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  general,  in  a 
recent  work  upon  South  America,  relates  a  story  of  a  friend,  who,  in  the 
dusk  of  evening,  stumbled  over  something  in  the  street,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  boy  stooping.  Judge  of  his  surprise,  when,  upon  kicking  it  aside 
he  beheld  the  supposed  boy  "  moving  off  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  toad  ( " 
Happily  we  are  in  no  danger  here  of  mistaking  our  toads  for  boys ;  but 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  scandalously  abused  and  vilified,  although 
they  also  play  their  part,  and  contribute  their  share  of  good  deeds  upon 
land,  as  their  congenors  do  in  water. 

I  had  some  notion  before  closing  of  repeating  a  story  once  told  me  by 
a  friend,  now,  alas  !  no  more,  touching  the  experiences  of  a  certain  musi- 
cal German,  who,  many  years  ago,  immigrated  to  Canada,  bringing  with 
him  his  fine  ear  and  exquisite  musical  taste.  The  narrator  told  how  he 
settled  down  by  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  swarming  with  frogs,  and 
horrible  with  hoarse  dissonance,  and  recounted  the  musician's  sufferings, 
agony,  and  final  despair,  and  how,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  a  strange 
Frenchman  opportunely  happened  to  alight  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
national  taste  of  this  individual  soc  n  led  him  to  the  haunts  of  the  croak- 
ing  brotherhood  ;  and,  so  enamoured  did  he  become  of  their  delicate  jui- 
ces that  he  built  a  small  lodge  in  the  woods,  and  actually  settled  down 
within  easy  distance  of  the  shore.  In  due  course  he  became  a  harrassing 
mystery  to  the  natives  of  the  place.  He  was  curiously  reserved  in  his 
demeanour,  and  took  counsel  from  nobody ;  and,  as  he  possessed,  among 
other  physical  adornments,  an  exceedingly  opaque  and  lack-lustre  com- 
plexion, a  long  and  expansive  nose  and  a  singularly  black  and  sinister 
looking  moustache,  the  nascent  suspicions  of  the  neighbours  settled  down 
into  a  satisfying  conviction  that  he  had  been  in  all  likelihood,  a  great 
murderer  in  his  day,  or  perhaps,  some  conscience  striken  Parisian  Jacques 
Ketch,  who  had  fled  the  Nemesis  of  his  own  terrifying  instruments.     He 
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was  utterly  indifferent,  however,  to  public  opinion  or  report,  and  never 
east  off  his  reserve  or  went  out  of  his  way  to  contradict  or  impugn.  It 
may  have  been,  indeed,  that  he  never  heard  any  of  those  dark  rumours 
and  insinuations;  or,  if  they  came  to  his  ears,  they  had  any  effect  other 
than  usual,  for  he  only  applied  himself  to  his  avocation  with  increasing 
sedulity.  One  by  one  the  frogs  disappeared  under  his  friendly  manipu- 
lations, until,  through  course  of  time,  scattered  about  the  margin  of  the 
lake  lay  myriads  of  their  whitened  skeletons  minus  the  thigh  bones. 

I  stated,  if  I  mistake  not,  towards  the  beginning,  that  this  would  not 
be  a  scientific  article,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  confessed  that  I  have 
amply  redeemed  my  projofiise.  If  it  attracts  any  attention,  however,  to 
the  subject  the  writer  is  content.  On  the  other  hand,  should  there  be 
any  who  feel  inclined  to  cavil  at  my  method,  I  can  only  say  with  Mon- 
taigne— **  I  know  very  well  that  few  will  quarrel  with  the  liberty  of  my 
writings  who  have  not  more  to  quarrel  with  in  the  license  of  their  own 
thoughts."  As  has  been  already  said,  many  th^'ngs  in  nature  are  passed 
by  unheeded,  oftentimes  from  their  lowliness,  sometimes  from  their  famil- 
iarity ;  and  there  be  those  mho  gaze  so  continuously  at  the  stars  as  to 
forget  that  they  are  stumbling  over  many  an  object  equally  interesting 
upon  earth,  and  possessing  the  additional  merit  of  lying  near  at  hand. — 
To  such  the  words  of  the  mighty  poet,  who  found 

"  Sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
And  good  in  everything." 

are  comparatively  inapplicable. 

After  all,  the  greater  number  of  our  cr?ivings  are  *'  of  the  baser  sort," 
inasmuch  as  our  natures  are  debased,  and  it  is  truly  a  difficult,  however 
noble  a  thing  to  kick  the  scale  against  a  familiar  spirit.  Yet  indeed  that 
man  is  to  be  pitied  who,  from  the  countless  wonderful  objects  strewn 
about  his  path,  can  extract  no  food  for  thoughts  which  outlaw  appetite 
and  extend  beyond  decay. 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

Wordsworth  said  this,  and  he  was  right.  He  had  lived  much  in  the 
hearing  of  the  *'  still,  sad  music  of  humanity,"  which  is  ever  the  uplifted 
moaning  of  decay,  and  knew  how  men  were  yet  continually  forgetting 
that  earthly  existence  is  not  eternal.  In  fine,  there  is  no  object  in  nature 
with  which  we  have  not  something  in  common,  for  it  is  travelling  to  a 
common  doom — the  doom  of  death  ;  and,  hence,  by  the  meanest  fiower 
that  blows  man  may  be  taught  a  lesson,  and  even  from  the  ugly  and 
▼eoomouB  toad,  learn  some  lispings  of  divine  philosophy. 
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THE   ELEMENTS    AT   STRIFE. 

BT  THE  BEY.  T.  H.  SABITELL,  M.A. 

I. 

The  Elements  once  met, 

The  Earth,  and  Skj,  and  Sea ; 

And  needs  must  try, 
With  human  littleness, 

For  mastery. 

II. 

Each  pleaded  well  her  cause, 

Fair  Earth,  and  sounding  Sea, 

And  lofty  Sky ; 
But  neither  one  would  bow 

Her  spirit  high. 

III. 

Earth  moved  in  shaded  green ; 
In  foam-flecked  blue  the  Sea ; 

The  gorgeous  Sky 
Stood  wrapt  in  mystic  folds 

Of  drapery. 

IV. 

**  Sweet  flowers  have  I,"  said  Earth  ; 
*'  And  I  fair  shells,''  the  Sea ; 

"  And  I,"  the  Sky, 
"  Have  light  and  fleecy  clouds 

Of  every  dye." 

V. 

"  Rich  gems  have  I,"  said  Earth ; 
"  And  I  rare  pearls,"  the  Sea ; 

"And  I,"  the  Sky, 
"  Have  myriad  stars  which  gleam 

EternaDy." 
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TI. 


''  Mountains  have  I,"  said  Earth ; 
"  I  giant  waves,"  the  Sea ; 

"  And  I,"  the  Sky, 
**  Look  down  on  mount  and  wave 

Triumphantlj." 

▼n. 

''  Christ  moved  on  me/'  said  Earth  ; 
*  And  trod  my  waves,"  the  Sea ; 

"  And  I,"  the  Sky, 
'*  Bang  on  His  natal  day 

With  minstrelsy." 

vni. 

"  I  bore  His  Cross,"  said  Earth ; 
"  I  waft  His  Word,"  the  Sea ; 

"  And  I,"  the  Sky, 
''  Eaised  Him,  on  joyous  wing. 

To  bliss  on  high." 

IX. 

''  He  fashioned  me,"  said  Earth ; 
**  And  me,"  echoed  the  Sea ; 

"  And  me,"  the  Sky  ;— 
'*  In  Him  we  all  unite 
To  Glorify." 


X. 


Ever  Sis  praises  sing, 

Fair  Earth,  and  sounding  Sea, 

And  starry  Sky ; 
To  Him  alone  ascribe 
All  majesty ! 
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THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

"  There  are  more  thinii^  in  heaven  and  earth 
Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  jour  Philosophj." 

"  For  UP,  and  for  our  tragedj. 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemcncj, 

We  beg  your  hearing  patiently." 

Shakbspiari. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty  in  her  charming  volume  entitled  "  A  holiday  in 
Ireland  in  1861,"  gives  the  following  specimen  of  the  credulity  or  super- 
stition of  the  Irish  people  at  the  present  day  : 

A  young  lady  of  the  present  generation  of  young  ladies,  went  to 
visit  a  married  friend  in  county  Limerick.  Soon  after  her  arrival  the 
lady  of  the  house  confided  to  her  that  she  was  very  uneasy  about  her 
baby.  Some  malignant  sprite,  she  said,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  dislike  to 
it,  and  was  always  haunting  the  nursery  whenever  there  was  an  opportu- 
nity,  ».  0.,  whenever  by  any  accident  the  poor  little  thing  was  left  alone, 
even  though  only  for  a  few  seconds,  which  would  happen  now  and  then, 
when  it  was  laid  down  for  its  midday  nap,  and  the  nurse  was  about  her 
business.  Instantly  on  such  occasions,  the  child's  screams  would  ring 
through  the  house,  and  when  the  nurse  returned  she  would  find  him 
thrown  out  of  his  cot  on  the  floor  !  The  mother  was  miserable,  and  said 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  young  lady  had  no  faith,  and  could 
hardly  help  laughing. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  as  she  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  with 
the  door  open,  she  heard  some  unusual  disturbance  going  on  in  the 
kitchen,  but  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it,  till^  all  at  once,  a  strange, 
unearthly  wailing  cry  struck  her  ear.  This  seemed  to  run  from  the 
kitchen  along  the  hall,  up  the  stairs,  and  die  away  in  the  passage  above  ; 
and  was  followed  in  another  second,  by  a  piercing  scream  from  the  baby^ 
who  a  short  time  before  had  been  taken  to  the  nursery,  fast  asleep* 
Assistance  was  tfoon  at  hand,  of  course,  and  the  poor  infant  soothed  ;  and 
then  out  came  the  following  facts. 

The  cook  had  set  a  pot  on  the  kitchen  fire  to  boil ;  after  a  reasonable 
time  it  began  to  simmer ;  but  with  the  simmering  began,  and  with  the 
simmering  increased,  a  queer,  unnatural  sound,  a  whimper  of  pain,  as 
the  water  grew  hot  ;  growing  more  distressed  as  the  water  grew  hotter, 
mingled  with  tiny  cries  of  **  Let  me  out,"  "  Let  me  out  ?"  The  servants 
grew  wild  with  terror,  and  the  whole  set  of  them  gathered  round  the 
pot ;  the  cook  pot-hook  in  hand* 
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"Wiflha  faix!"  says  O'Shea,  the  butler  "I'd  lave  him  in  it,  and  let 
bOe  the  bard  heart  out  av  him.  1*11  never  be  blest  if  it  isn't  he  that 
termints  the  child  above." 

*'  And  then,  if  it  is,  Mrs.  Malony,  heavens  love  ye,  and  circumvint 
him — he* 8  nothin  good !  And  by  St.  Patrick,  that  cleared  Ireland  of 
every  thin  vinimous,  lave  th6  pot  an  !  cries  nurse  Rourke. 

But  the  soft  heart  of  Nelly,  kitchen  maid,  puts  up  another  plea. 

**  Wisha !  the  crathur  cries  like  a  christhen  ;  and  sure  we're  all  sinners 
for  that  matther.  Heavens  be  your  bed,  Mrs.  Malony,  lift  the  pot  av, 
or  lave  it  to  me  ! — d'  ye  hear  the  crathur  ?"  "  Och  mavrone  !  an'  what'li 
I  do  ?"    (Poor  Mrs.  Malony,  responsibilities  of  sovereignty  press  hard.) 

"  Sorra  a  step  I'll  take  in  the  matther !  what's  bothering  me  is,  how 
the  thing  got  in  !" 

"  Did  ye  look  into  the  pot  afore  ye  filled  it  wid  the  wather  Nelly 
alanna?  asked  O'Shea. 

"  An  to  be  sure  I  did  !  and  didn't  I  Scour  it  out  and  out  with  the  sop 
of  hay,  undher  the  pump — no  less." 

"  Thin  one  o'  ye  left  the  lid  off,  and  my  gentleman  tuk  a  likin  for  a 
warm  bath  in  the  manetime." 

"  Didn't  I  clap  the  lid  on,  the  very  onstant  I  put  on  the  wather,  and 
sure  nothin  could  escape  me,  and  my  hand  on  the  pot  all  the  while, 
excupt  it  become  thear  unnatheral  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Malony,  is  the  bacon  down  ?" 

•«  Tis,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Ye  riz  the  lid,  then,  to  put  it  in  ?" 

"  Od  then,  how  else  would  I  do  it  ?  but  lave  off,  Timothy  O'Shea ; 
you're  as  bad  as  a  cunstable.  A  fiy  couldn't  clane  his  wing  while  I 
whipped  the  bit  av  bacon  off  the  hook  and  into  the  pot — for  it  was  the 
lavins  o'  yesterday,  and  ready  cut." 

"  Wisha,  whist  now  !  Mrs.  Malony,  the  murther's  out.  He  was  stuck 
above  in  the  bacon,  taking  his  male  on  it  raw — the  hay  then  !  and  never 
felt  anythin,  till  he  was  clane  in  the  pot  along  wid  his  dinner ;  and  now 
he  doesn't  like  the  smell  of  the  boiled  mate,  of  he  consates  the  sauce  is 
too  hot,  or  somethin  offends  his  appetite.  Ha,  thin  !  sorra  a  bit  o'  me 
would  let  him  off,  till  he's  sarved  for  his  deserts, — the  unchristian  thief." 

"Och,  Nelly  m'asthora — take  a  run  round,  and  see  if  you'd  see  the 
masther,  and  call  him  hether  !"  moans  Mrs.  Malony.  "  It  cries  like  a 
livm  sowl,  and  the  heart  is  meltin  out  o'  me  with  fright !" 

At  this  moment  happily  (or  unhappily)  in  comes  the  master  himself, 
and  the  cluster  of  affrighted  faces  gives  way  from  the  fire. 

The  cook  explains  the  matter — the  cries  growing  more  and  more 
piteous  within  the  pot  as  the  water  comes  to  a  boil.    The  master  orders 
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the  pot  off,  and  tender  hearted  Nelley,  slipping  the  pot-hook  from  the 
passive  hands  of  Mrs.  Malony,  effects  that  part  of  the  husiness. 

The  pot  is  on  the  floor — the  wailing  cry  continues — the  master's 
desire  for  investigation  is  too  strong  for  prudential  delay ;  he  himself 
lifts  the  lid,  and  out  leaps 

Something  ! 

No  one  could  describe  its  shape  or  appearance  ;  but  "  sumthin/'  as  nurse 
Bourke  averred,  "jumped  out  and  sum  thin  run  along  the  flags  cry  in 
and  wailin' ;  and  up  the  steps,  and  along  the  hall,  and  never  tuk  breath 
till  it  reached  the  nursery,  and  pitched  the  houchallean  bawn  (beautiful 
little  boy)  out  and  on  to  the  flure — and  he  asleep — asthora  machree,  and, 
added  she,  **  iv  I  was  the  masther,  I'd  lave  the  house,  for  'twill  never 
stop  now  till  it  takes  the  childs  life.     The  saints  between  us  and  harm  !'* 

And  they  did  leave  the  house,  and  went  to  live  in  the  County  Clare  ?  • 
Isn't  it  droll  ?    Another  young  lady  who  read  this  story  before  Miss 
F         sent  it  to  me,  remarked  she  had  heard  it  before,  and  knew  the 
family,  and  that  it  was  quite  trueV 

Such  is  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty's  account  of  circumstances  which  she  de- 
nominates "  whimsically  incredible."  This  account  was  published  in 
London  in  1862,  fell  into  my  hands  early  in  1863  in  Quebec,  and  caused 
me  at  once  to  refer  to  a  lecture  on  witchcraft,  which  ^I  delivered  before 
the  Shakespeare  Club  in  Montreal  on  the  12th  of  December  1848,  which 
contained  the  sequel  of  this  *'  strange  eventful  history." 

In  the  year  1834  I  was  resident  in  the  county  of  Clare,  when  the 
family  above  alluded  to  came  to  live  there — for  the  present  we  shall  call 
them  Darcy,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  the  real  name,  and  to  support 
every  statement  in  the  following  narrative,  by  the  strongest  documentary 
evidence,  now  in  my  possession. 

My  wife  having  been  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Darcy  before  her  marriage, 
we  resolved  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  accordingly  drove  out  to  their  pretty 
cottage,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town  in  which  we  resided. 
Mrs.  Darcy  was  at  home,  and  received  us  in  a  cheerful  lightsome  room, 
with  two  windows,  one  looking  towards  the  approach  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  the  other  into  a  small  flower  garden,  which  was  separated  from 
the  lawn — which  was  a  sheep  walk, — by  a  wire  fence ;  beyond  all  gleamed 
the  estuary  of 

*'  The  silver  sheenan  shining  like  a  sea."  We  had  not  been  many  min- 
utes in  conversation  with  our  hostess  when  an  acute  scream,  as  of  a  child 
in  great  and  sudden  pain,  attracted  our  attention,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  large  Newfoundland  Dog,  which  had  been  lying  lazily  asleep  in 
the  sun,  at  the  front  of  the  house,  started  up  suddenly,  his  hair  bristling, 
and  with  a  dismal  howl  of  terror,  rushed — though  the  hall  door  was  wids 
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open — ^through  the  front  window,  smashing  hoth  the  sash  and  the  glass, 

and  cowered  under  the  sofa,  as  if  for  protection. 

"  There  it  is  again,"  said  Mrs.  Darcy,  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  help- 

leflsnesfl.     Scarcely  had  she  spoken,  when  a  flock  of  sheep,  which  had 

heen  quietly  hrowsing  on  the  lawn,  became  alarmed,  rushed  blindly  at 

the  wire  fence  which  protected  the  flower  garden,  throwing  it  completely 

down,  and  trampling  the  neat  little  parterre  into  a  mixed  mass  of  mud 

and  broken  blossoms. 

*  There  my  dear  friend,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Darcy  to  my  wife.    "  There 

is  more  of  it,"     We  begged  for  an  explanation,  when  she  informed  us 
that  shortly  after  her  baby  was  born — in  the  county  of  Limerick — ^her 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Darcy,  was  fondling  it  in  the  front  of  the  house,  when 
a  wretched  looking  old  crone  came  towards  them  and  solicited  charity — 
and  was  refused — she  again  more  importunately  urged  her  petition,  which 
was  again  more  firmly  rejected,  when  she  turned  round,  and  with  a  mal- 
ignant look,  and  in  a  bitter  tone  of  voice  exclaimed,  "  You  and  your  dar- 
liii*  then  shall  never  know  comfort  together  any  more,"  and  disappeared. 
"  Since  that  time,"  said  Mrs.  Darcy,  "  we  never  had  peace  or  rest,  when 
the  child  and  his  aunt  are  in  the  house  at  the  same  time."      She  then 
proceeded  to  narrate  several  instances  similar  to  those  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed, and  one  something  like  the  story  told  by  Mrs.  Gatty.     Telling 
us  that  the  child  constantly  shrieked  out  and  was  convulsed,  that  he  and 
his  aunt  were  frequently  cast  out  of  their  bed  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
whole  household  alarmed  by  the  most  fearful  and  unaccountable  noises, 
**  And  this,"  she  added,  "  was  our  reason  for  removing  and  coming  to 
reside  in  the  County  of  Clare."      She  then  very  anxiously  asked  my  ad- 
vice upon  the  subject,  when,  having  ascertained  from  her  conversation, 
that  the  noises  and  annoyances  occurred  only  when  the  aunt  and  the 
child  occupied  the  house  together,  I  recommended  that  they  should  be 
separated.     My  advice  was  followed.      Miss  Darcy  left  that  part  of  Ire- 
land, and,  with  her  departure  all  tbe  annoyances  ceased.     The  child  from 
being  puny  and  delicate,  grew  fat  and  strong,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
nearly  forgotten      However,  in  1837,  it  became  imperatively  necessary, 
for  family  reasons  that  Miss  Darcy  should  return  to  her  brothers  house. 
A  fearful  foreboding  of  evil  to  come,  pervaded  the  whole  family,  and  Mr. 
Darcy  waited  upon  me,  upon  Dr.  B ,  an  elderly  and  enlightened  phy- 
sician, and  upon  the  very  Rev.,  the  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  the  Diocese, 
a  clever,  well  educated  and  intelligent  gentleman,   and  entreated  us  to 
spend  the  evening  and  night  of  her  arrival  in  his  house. 

We  consented,  and  met  there  early  in  the  afternoon.  And  having 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  premises,  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  de- 
termined to  laugh  at  all  ghosts  and  goblins,  and  to  pass  a  pleasant 
evening.    .The  shades  of  night  began  to  fall  before  Miss  Darcy  arrived. 
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No  sooner  had  she  done  so,  than  we  all  witnessed  what  alarmed  and  per-- 
plexed  us  beyond  measure.  The  whole  house  seemed  possessed.  The 
table  at  which  we  sat  was  apparently  struck  with  heavy  blows,  which 
made  the  glasses  and  decanters  which  stood  upon  it  ring.  The  ceiling  of 
the  room  cracked,  and  we  were  convinced  the  plaster  was  falling  from  it, 
the  chairs  and  tables  seemed  to  be  pulled  violently  along  the  floor,  but 
above  all  these  noises  were  heard  the  cries  and  screams  of  the  convulsed 
child. 

Occasionally  during  the  night,  these  sounds  ceased,  and  for  an  hour  or 
more,  though  perplexed  and  amazed,  we  enjoyed  comparative  peace  and 
tranquility.  At  length,  after  having  passed  a  most  wretched  night,  the 
beams  of  the  morning  sun  lighted  up  the  beautiful  landscape  without, 
and  brought  some  degree  of  cheerfulness  to  our  saddened  feelings.  Again 
the  Dean,  the  Physician,  and  I  consulted  together,  and  had  to  acknow- 
ledge that  collectively  and  individually  we  were  unable  to  solve  these  mys- 
teries ;  but  resolved,  that  as  every  account  of  them  stated  that  they  took 
place  only  when  the  aunt  and  the  child  were  present  in  the  house  at  the 
same  time^  we  would  advise  the  parents  that  they  should  be  again  separ- 
ated ;  a  course  which  was  very  painful  to  us,  for  we  knew  that  the  separ- 
ation would  cause  much  grief,  inconvenience  and  expense  to  Miss  Darcy, 
who  was  a  most  kind  hearted,  intelligent  and  amiable  young  lady.  It 
was  nevertheless  our  duty  to  advise  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  we  did 
not  shrink  from  it.  The  separation  accordingly  took  place,  and  continued 
for  several  months,  during  which  period  everything  went  on  quietly  and 
comfortably,  the  child  continuing  to  grow  in  health  and  stature,  and  the 
dwelling  house  to  remain  undisturbed  by  tumults  or  noises.  Circumstan- 
ces, however,  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary  that  Miss  Darcy  should 
return,  for  at  least  a  short  time.  Upon  her  arrival,  to  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  the  family,  there  was  no  renewal  of  the  convulsions  which  formerly 
attacked  the  child,  nor  of  the  noises  and  mysterious  annoyances  which 
perplexed  the  family.  But,  in  one  fortnight  exactly  after  she  had  again 
taken  up  her  residence  with  them,  having  retired  to  rest  on  the  previous 
night,  in  her  usual  health  and  spirits,  she  was  found,  on  the  following 
morning,  dead  in  her  bed  ! 

'^  Galled  not  away,  when  time  had  loosed  each  hold 

On  the  fond  heart,  and  each  desire  grew  cold ; 

But  when,  to  all  that  knit  us  to  our  kind, 

She  felt  fast-bound,  as  charity  can  bind — 

Not  when  the  ills  of  age,  its  pain,  its  care, 

The  drooping  spirit  for  its  fate  prepare ; 

And  each  affection  failing,  leaves  the  heart 

Loosed  from  life's  charm,  and  willing  to  depart ; 

But  all  her  tics  the  strong  invader  broke, 

In  all  their  strength,  by  one  tremendoos  stroke  t " 
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Nerer  shall  I  forget  that  bright  and  lovely  Spring  morning,  when  her 
fnneral  took  place,  nor  the  solemn  awe  which  pervaded  the  immense  mul* 
titnde  who  assembled  at  the  house  and  followed  in  long  procession  to  the 
romantic  rural  burial  place,  where  her  remains  were  deposited. 

"  Slowlj  they  bore,  with  solemn  step,  the  dead ; 
When  grief  grew  loud,  and  bitter  tears  were  shed^ 
My  part  begun ;  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place, 
Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face  : 
So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind, 
That  fear  with  pity  mingled  in  each  mind.'' 

The  vault  in  which  the  body  was  deposited  was  a  substantial  building 
of  cut  stone  and  brick,  with  double  iron  doors,  and  otherwise  well  se* 
cured. 

On  the  following  morning  a  messenger  from  Mr.  Darcy  came  to  my 
bouse  with  a  request  that  I  would  immediately  call  upon  him.  I  hast* 
ened  to  do  so,  and,  on  my  arrival,  was  informed  by  him,  that  some  hor- 
rible and  inexplicable  violation  of  his  sister's  tomb  had  taken  place.  On 
proceeding  with  him  to  the  burial  ground,  we  found  the  stones  and  bricks 
ef  which  the  vault  had  been  built,  scattered  about  in  the  long  grass — the 
iron  doors  rent  in  fragments,  as  if  by  lightning,  and  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate lady  lying  arcross  one  of  the  flat  tomb  stones,  sadly  mutilated, 
the  heart  having  been  plucked  from  her  bosom,  and  torn  in  two  as  if  by 
the  claws  of  a  vulture  or  some  other  powerful  bird  of  prey. 


I  offer  no  explanation  of  these  events.      I  propound  no  theory  on  the 
subject,  I  merely  narrate  fatU  which  came  within  my  knowledge. 


THE  POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
FISHERIES  OF  THE  GULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE,  LABRA- 
DOR, AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY  THE    EDITOR. 


The  commercial  and  political  importance  of  the  North  American  fish- 
eries has  been  recognised  for  more  than  300  years.  They  have  attracted* 
at  different  periods,  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
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French,  English,  and  American  governments,  and  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  articles  in  treaties  after  the  termination  of  long,  expea- 
aive,  and  sanguinary  wars. 

The  navy  of  France  was  sustained  during  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  the  fisheries  of  North  America;  and  without  this 
admirable  nursery  for  sailors,  France  would  not  have  been  able  to  m&n 
the  tithe  of  her  fleet  at  that  time.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  Louis- 
burg,  and  the  gold  lavished  on  that  splendid  harbour  and  once  splendid 
fortress  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  to  feel  sensible  of  the  vast  im- 
portance with  which  the  North  American  fisheries  were  invested  by 
France  at  an  early  period  ;  and  in  the  grasping  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon 
during  the  last  ^ye  or  six  years,  with  respect  to  fishing  rights  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  anxiety  to  retain  and 
improve  them  as  a  nursery  for  seamen  still  exists.  The  fortifications  of 
Louisburg  cost  the  French  30,000,000  livres,  and  when  taken  by  the 
British  forces  from  New  England,  under  Sir  William  Peperall,  for  the 
first  time,  in  1 745,  the  annual  value  of  the  fisheries  to  the  French  were 
nearly  1,000,000  sterling,  independently  of  their  being  the  best  nursery 
for  seamen  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  says  McGregor,*  that  in  all  our  treaties  with 
France  the  fisheries  of  North  America  were  made  a  stipulation  of  extra- 
ordinary importance.  The  ministers  of  that  power,  at  all  times  able 
negotiators,  well  knew  the  value  of  the  fisheries,  not  merely  in  a  com- 
mercial view,  but  because  they  were  necessary  to  provide  their  navy  wi^ 
that  physical  strength  which  would  enable  them  to  cope  with  other 
nations. 

The  policy  of  the  French,  from  their  first  planting  colonies  in  America, 
insists  particularly  on  raising  seamen  for  their  navy  by  means  of  the 
fisheries.  The  nature  of  the  French  fishery  was  always  such,  that  one- 
third,  or  at  least  one-fourth,  of  the  men  employed  in  it  were  'green 
men,'  or  men  who  were  never  before  at  sea ;  and  by  this  trade  they  bred 
up  from  4,000  to  6,000  seamen  annually. 

Those  who  negociated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  could  not  possibly 
have  understood  the  eminent  political  and  commercial  value  of  the  boons 
thus  unnecessarily  conceded  to  France  and  America. 

With  France  the  case  was  widely  different.  Every  Frenchman  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  his  country  knew  well  that  the  sim  of  their 
naval  splendour  set  on  th^  day  that  Louisburg,  the  emporium  of  their 
fisheries,  was  taken.  Neither  were  the  Americans  so  ignorant  of  the 
rich  treasures  which  abounded  on  the  coasts  of  British  America  as  to 
allow  the  favourable  moment  for  obtaining  a  share  in  the  fisheries  to 
escape. 

*  McQregor's  British  America. 
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Louisburg  was  built  to  a  great  extent  of  bricks  brought  from  France. 
Its  walls  were  defended  by  more  than  200  pieces  of  artillery.  During 
the  siege  9,000  cannon  balls  and  600  bombs  were  discharged  by  the 
assailants,  and  the  city  was  taken  on  the  forty-ninth  day  after  invest- 
ment. The  conquest  of  the  city  was  regarded  by  Smollett  as  the  most 
important  achievement  of  the  war  of  1 744  ;  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  at  the  time  declared  that,  '  if  France  was  master  of  Ports- 
mouth, he  would  hang  the  men  who  would  give  Cape  Breton  in  exchange.' 

Louisburg  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1748;  but  in  the  succeeding  war  it  was  again  invested  in  1759,  and 
Louisburg  fell  a  second  time  before  a  force  which  consisted  of  twenty- 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  a  large  fleet  of  smaller  vessels, 
and  an  armv  of  14,000  men. 

Louisburg  may  yet  rise  again  ;  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortress  and 
capacious  harbour  is  200  miles  nearer  to  Europe  than  Halifax.  The 
island  of  Cape  Breton  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Gut  of 
Canso,  not  more  than  900  yards  broad  in  its  narrowest  part ;  across  this 
strait  a  steam  railway  ferry  could  always  keep  up  communication  with 
the  mainland,  and  yet  leave  free  this  valuable  entrance  to  the  Gulf.* 

The  political  importance  of  the  North  American  fisheries  to  France 
and  the  United  States  has  been  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  efforts 
which  have  been  made  (on  all  occasions  of  the  renewal  of  treaties  by 
those  powers),  not  only  to  maintain  the  position  formerly  won  by  them, 
biU  to  take  every  conceivable  advantage  of  this  great  nursery  for  their 
feiuneii. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  have  paid  not  less  than  c^l2y 
944,998  for  bounties  to  vesseb  engaged  in  the  fisheries  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Republic  ;t  and  the  average  amount  now  paid  annually 


*  The  Gat  of  Oanso,  separating  Breton  Island  from  Nova  Scotia,  is  frequented  by 
a  great  number  of  vessels,  amounting  to  several  thousands  annually,  which  pass 
through  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Admiral  Bajrfield  con- 
liders  it  by  far  the  most  preferable  route  for  homeward-bound  vessels  trading  be- 
tween the  southern  ports  of  the  Gulf  and  Great  Britain,  as  it  affords  a  safe  ancho- 
rage until  an  opportunity  offers  for  sailing  with  the  Brst  fair  wind.  The  length  of 
the  passage  of  the  Gut  is  14}  miles,  and  its  least  breadth  900  yards.  The  depth  of 
water  is  seldom  less  than  15  fathoms.  Cape  Porcupine,  on  the  western  shore, 
rises  640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  very  remarkable  object.  The  rocks  on  each 
tide  belong  to  the  lower  carboniferous  series. 

t  The  bounty,  according  to  the  laws  of  1855,  is  as  follows  :— 
A  vessel  between  35  tons  receives  |3  50  per  ton 
A  vessel  more  than  30  tons    "        4  00      " 

The  small  state  of  Massachusetts  has  received,  since  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
toioe,  bounties  to  the  amount  of  $7,926,273 ;  and  Maine,  contiguous  to  New 
Irnnswick  and  Canada,  the  sum  of  $4,157,050. 
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by  the  government  is  very  nearly  2^40,000.  So  great  is  the  impetus 
which  this  system  of  bounties  has  given  to  the  American  fishermen,  that 
while  in  1795  only  37,000  tons  of  shipping  were  employed  in  the  cod 
fishery,  at  present  there  are  upwards  of  110,000  tons  engaged  in  this 
lucrative  business. 

The  following  tables  show  the  great  value  of  the  American  fisheries* 
the  greater  part  of  this  extraordinary  annual  income  being  derived  from 
the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  British  American  waters.  The  chief  returns 
are  from  a  recent  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  United  States  ;^- 

UNITBD  STATES  FISHERIES. 

WHALI  FISBIBT. 

Vessels  employed  661 

Tonnage 203,062 

Capital  inrested $23,436,226 

Persons  emplojed 16,  370 

Annual  value $12,040,804 

OOP   AND   MACKKRKL   FI8HKBT,   ko. 

Vessels  employed 2,280 

Tonnage 175,306 

Capital  invested $7,280,000 

Persons  emplojed 19,150 

Annual  value $8,730,000 

The  convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
relative  to  the  rights  of  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  signed  at  London,  January  14,  1857,  created  alaim 
in  Newfoundland,  and  much  excitement  and  anxiety  in  the  other  British 
American  provinces  interested  in  the  fisheries.  In  March  1857,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Newfoundland,  addressed  an  urgent 
letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Canada,  relative  to  this 
convention,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  measure  would  be  the  depopulation  of  that  colony  of  its 
British  inhabitants,  and  the  consequent  possession  of  Newfoundland  by 
a  foreign  power. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Newfoundland  re- 
ported on  February  26,  1857,  and  submitted  resolutions  strongly  con- 
demnatory of  the  convention,  as  ruinous  to  the  British  American  in- 
terests. An  address  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  framed  and 
adopted,  and  all  constitutional  steps  taken  to  arrest  the  calamity  with 
which  this  convention  threatened  them. 

The  '  taking  of  bait,'  which  consists  of  herring,  capelin,  and  lance,  on 
the  coast  of  the  gulf,  is  perhaps  the  most  material  and  important  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  fisheries,  for  without  bait  the  cod  fisheries  on  the 
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banks  and  elsewhere  in  deep  water  would  be  comparatively  valueless. 
The  French  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  right  to  purchase  and  fish 
for  herrings  and  capelin  to  be  used  as  bait  on  the  south  coast  of  New- 
fonndlandy  the  traffic  in  bait  being  expressly  forbidden  by  law.  The 
valne  of  bait  sold  in  1856  to  the  French  was  estimated  by  competent 
authority  at  no  less  than  58,0001.*  The  price  which  the  French  give 
for  bait  operates  as  a  very  seductive  temptation  towards  illicit  traffic. 
In  1856  an  average  of  26s.  to  27s.  sterling  a  barrel  was  paid  by  them  for 
herrings  sold  for  bait,  while  the  actual  legitimate  value  of  herrings  for 
exportation  was  at  the  same  time  only  6s.  Id.  sterling.  Hence  the  pre- 
mium on  the  Ulicit  traffic  amounted  to  one  pound  sterling  per  barrel  of 
200  lbs.  A  reduced  supply  of  bait  to  the  French  fishermen  is  equivalent 
not  merely  to  a  corresponding  diminution  in  their  catch  of  fish,  but  to  a 
much  larger  supply  od  the  British  American  coast,  which,  after  feeding 
for  a  certain  period  on  the  Great  Banks,  resort  to  the  coasts  in  pursuit 
of  the  herring,  capelin,  and  launce.  If  the  French  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  bait,  the  fish  linger  on  the  banks  as  a  feeding  ground.  The 
tonnage  fitted  out  yearly  for  the  French  bank  fishery  slightly  exceeds 
18,000. 

The  right  to  dry  and  cure  fish  on  shore  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  not  only  are  fish  so  cured  of  much  superior  quality,  and  consequently 
eommand  a  market  where  indifferent  samples  are  unsaleable,  but  facili- 
ties for  doubling  or  trebling  the  ordinary  catch  are  greatly  augmented. 

The  bounties  paid  by  France  during  the  nine  years  from  1841  to  1850 
inclusive,  for  the  cod  fishery  only,  had  amounted  to  the  annual  average 
of  3,900,000  francs.  The  number  of  men  employed  annually  in  their 
fishery,  amounting  to  1 1,500,  the  bounties  therefore  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  338  francs  per  annum  for  each  mau.  France  thus  trains  up  hardy 
and  able  seamen  for  her  navy. 

This  notice,  already  perhaps  too  much  prolonged,  of  the  importance 
«f  the  cod  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Great  Banks  may  be  appro- 
priately brought  to  a  close  by  a  quotation  from  a  French  officer's  docu- 
ment of  great  interest  and  weight : — 

Nevertheless,  the  loss  of  her  most  magnificent  colonies  has  occasioned  Irreparable 
iaJDry  to  the  commercial  marine,  which  is  an  essential  element  of  nayal  power. 
Treaties,  which  become  inevitable  in  the  course  of  time,  hare  successively  robbed 
her  of  the  most  yalnable  objects  of  freight.  Cotton  belongs  to  the  Americans,  coal 
to  the  English :  and  at  the  present  moment,  the  shipment  of  sugars,  our  last  re- 
louroe  for  distant  narig^tion,  seems  to  be  daily  growing  less  and  less. 
The  Oreat  Fisheries  still  remain  to  us  ;  and  in  order  to  preserye  them  we  must  con- 
tiaoe  the  encouragement  they  haye  received,  even  at  periods  when  a  commercial 
aad  coIoDial  prosperity,  infinitely  superior  to  that  now  existing,  multiplied  our 
■hipping,  and  created  abundance  of  seamen.    In  fact,  the  fisheries  g^ve  emplojment 
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to  a  great  number  of  men,  whom  a  laborioas  narigation,  under  climates  of  extreme 
rigour,  speedily  forms  to  the  profession  of  the  sea.  No  other  tchool  can  compare 
with  this  in  preparing  them  so  well,  and  in  numbers  so  important,  for  the  serTice 
of  the  navy.* 

The  Americans  are  fiilly  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  in 
British  American  waters.  They  have  not  only  given  the  utmost  publicity 
to  their  views  but  they  have  proved  their  sincerity  by  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  which  permits  Americans  to  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  the  colo- 
nists on  the  coasts  of  British  America.  A  recent  document  emanating 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  states  that — 

The  chief  wealth  of  Newfoundland  and  of  the  Labrador  coast  is  to  be  found  in 
their  extensive  and  inexhaustible  fisheries,  in  which  the  other  Provinces  also  par- 
take. The  future  products  of  these,  when  properly  developed  by  human  ingenuity 
and  industry,  defy  human  calculation.  The  Qulf  Stream  is  met  near  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland  by  a  current  from  the  Polar  basin,  vast  deposits  are  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  opposing  waters,  the  great  submarine  islands  known  as  '  The  Banks ' 
are  formed,  and  the  rich  pastures  created  in  Ireland  by  the  warm  and  humid  infla- 
ence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  are  compensated  by  the  '  rich  sea-pastures  of  Newfound- 
land.' The  fishes  of  the  warm  or  tropical  waters,  inferior  in  quality  and  scarcely 
capable  of  preservation,  cannot  form  an  article  of  commerce  like  those  produced  in 
inexhaustible  quantities  in  these  cold  and  shallow  seas.  The  abundance  of  these 
marine  resources  is  unequalled  in  any  portion  of  the  globe.f 

The  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  sea  fisheries  and  the  river  fish- 
eries. 

The  fish  which  form  the  most  lucrative  article  of  commerce  are  the 
herring,  the  cod,  the  mackerel,  the  salmon,  the  whale,  the  seal,  and  diff- 
erent species  of  shell-fish. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  obtain  even  an  approximation  to  the  actual  annual 
aggregate  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  accurate  returns  from  France,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  provinces.  But  both  French  and 
American  fishermen  leave  the  Great  Banks,  if  the  season  be  not  success- 
ful, and  go  to  the  Labrador,  or  into  the  gulf,  so  that  the  distinction 
cannot  be  made  with  an  approach  to  accuracy  as  regards  the  French  and 
the  Americans.  The  British  American  fisheries,  however,  do  not  now 
include  the  Great  Banks,  so  that  a  close  approximation  to  the  value  of 

*  Report  rendered  in  the  name  of  the  CommLssion  for  the  Inquiry  into  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Great  Sea  Fisheries,  by  M.  Ancet,  1861.  M.  Coste,  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  submitted  a  report  to  the  Emperor  duritig  the  year  1861,  whose  title 
shows  the  interest  taken  in  this  prolific  subject,  'On  the  Organisation  of  Fisheries 
as  regards  the  Increase  of  the  Naval  Force  of  France.' 

t  Report  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  Feb.  5,  1862. 
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die  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Labrador  to  the  prorinces  may  be 
determined.  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  exports  of  fisfa» 
fish  oil»  and  seal  skins  from  British  America  during  the  years  1855,  1856, 
and  1857:— 


1866 

1856 

1857 

If ew  Bnioswick 

£ 
47,193 
79,842 
668,086 

1,028,888 

£ 
64,311 
82,900 
564,342 

1,264,737 

£ 
71,190 

Cfknudft. . , .       ....... 

98,271 

NoTft  Scotia 

Prince  Bdward  blsnd 

Newfoandland 

387.422» 

17,545 

1,629,607 

1,728,609 

1,966,350 

2,104,035 

The  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  being  given  for  nine  months  only  of  1857> 
the  addition  of  one-fourth  would  not  bring  them  up  to  the  exports  of* 
the  two  previous  years.  But  assuming  that  they  were  equal  to  those  of 
1856,  the  total  value  of  British  American  fisheries  in  1857,  with  respect 
to  exportations  alone,  amounted  to  2,280,9551.  sterling,  or  about  eleven 
miUion  dollars. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  from  Nova  Scotia  reached,  in  1860, 
the  large  sum  of  «St  2,956,788,  or  within  44,000  of  three  million  dollars. 
Thia  colony  employed,  in  that  year,  3,258  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  248,06 1  tons,  or  a  ton  for  each  inhabitant. 

When  the  fish  and  fish  oil  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces are  taken  into  account,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present 
annual  value  of  the  fisheries  to  British  America  exceeds  2^15,000,000. 
That  part  of  the  catch  on  the  Labrador  coast  which  goes  directly  to 
Great  Britain  or  the  Island  of  New  Jersey,  is  not  included  in  this  esti- 
mate. The  value  of  the  Labrador  fisheries  alone  has  been  estimated  by 
a  very  competent  person  at  one  million  sterling  per  annum. 

The  tetid  value  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
eoaat  of  Labrador,  as  prosecuted  under  the  enjoyment  of  'concurrent 
rights '  by  the  Americans,  the  French,  the  British,  and  the  Provincials, 
cannot  fall  short  of  four  millions  sterling  per  annum,  or  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Canadian  fisheries  are  yet  in  their  infancy.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  half-dozen  years  that  any  attention  has  been  given  to  this  important 
•abject  by  the  governmenl.  In  a  recent  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  under  whose  supervision  the  fisheries  are  now  placed,  the 


*  For  nine  months  onlj. 
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following  encouraging  statement  is  made : — '  The  aggregate  production 
of  this  source  of  wealth  during  the  past  year  (1860)  adds  another  to  the 
many  existing  proofs  that,  however  severe  may  be  exceptional  and 
merely  local  failures,  and  however  fluctuating  individual  success,  the 
inexhaustible  fisheries  of  Canada  yield  every  returning  season  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  wealth  to  reward  the  industry  and  enterprise  engaged  in 
them/ 

Table  showing  the  value  of  the  produce  of  Canadian  fisheries  from 
1857  to  1861,  inclusive  : — 

1867 640,113  dolUrs 

1858 'yi8,296      " 

1859 817,428      " 

1 860 832,646      " 

1861 663,700      « 

The  protection  afforded  is  utterly  insufficient  to  secure  the  Canadian 
.,  fisheries  against  unlawful  usurpation.  Complaints  without  number  are 
made  on  the  coast  of  the  audacity  and  insolence  of  many  American  fish- 
ermen. It  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  so  many  thousand 
men  visit  our  waters,  hundreds  among  them  will  be  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  their  numbers,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  controlling 
power,  encroach  beyond  the  bounds  assigned  to  them  by  treaty.  But 
their  usurpations  do  not  stop  here.  Too  many  instances  have  recently 
occurred  of  injuries  and  cruelties  committed  by  them,  which  are  per- 
mitted to  pass  unredressed,  because  no  means  of  bringing  the  offenders 
to  justice  are  within  reach  of  the  unfortunate  and  oppressed  Canadian 
fishermen. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  establish  oyster-beds  in  different 
parts  of  the  gulf.  As  far  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has  proved 
successful.  The  consumption  of  oysters  in  America  is  immense.  The 
annual  value  of  the  oyster  trade  of  Virginia  alone,  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  was  i8r20.000,000,  and  the  oyster  trade  of  Baltimore  ex- 
ceeds the  whole  wheat  trade  of  Maryland.  The  tx)tal  value  of  the  oyster 
and  shell-fish  fisheries  of  the  United  Stotes  is  returned  at  ^5,000,000 
per  annum,  or  more  than  all  the  other  fisheries  put  together.  The  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  with  which  the  oyster  trade  may  become  developed, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  report  by  M.  Coste,  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  on  '  the  Organisation  of  the  Fisheries,'  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
the  production  of  oysters  recommended  by  M.  Coste  has  taken  such  a 
prodigious  development,  that  in  the  Isle  de  R^  alone,  more  than  3,000 
men  who  had  come  from  the  interior  have  already  established  1,500 
parks,  which  produce  annually  about  387,000,000  oysters  of  the  value  of 
6,000,000  to  8,000,000  francs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  late  years  the  government  of  Canada 
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hiB  exerted  itself  to  improve  the  fisheries  belonging  to  the  Province^ 
but  not  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  their  importance.  The  great 
fishing  interests  have  been  grievously  sacrificed  to  others  of  less  mo* 
ment>  and  far  more  able  to  expand  and  grow  indefinitely  without  legisla- 
tive assistance.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  shows  how  completely  the 
British  American  fisheries  have  been  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  energetic 
and  industrious  New  Englanders.  The  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  Canadians — who  ought,  from  the  remarkable  facili- 
ties they  possess,  to  hold  the  Gulf  fisheries  (in  common  with  their 
fellow-colonists  of  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia) 
almost  exclusively  in  their  grasp — are  elbowed  here  and  there  by  their 
more  active  Yankee  competitors,  and  see  the  rich  treasures  of  their  seas 
snatched  from  the  threshhold  of  their  homes,  with  scarcely  an  effort  to 
seixe  a  tithe  of  the  prize  which  might  be  their  own. 

The  bounties  paid  by  the  Canadian  Government  for  the  development 
and  encouragement  of  fisheries,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Three  doUurs  per  ton  for  three  months*  consecutive  fishing. 

2.  Three  dollurs  and  a  half  per  ton  for  three  months  and  a  half  consecative 

3.  Foar  dollars  a  ton  for  four  months*  consecative  fishing. 

Vessels  from  20  to  40  tons  to  carry  8  men ;  from  40  to  60  tons  to 
carry  10  men;  and  vessels  from  60  to  80  tons  to  carry  12  men.  The 
crew  are  to  be  three-fourths  of  Canadian  origin,  and  one-third  of  the 
bonnty  is  to  be  distributed  between  the  crew  in  equal  proportions,  and 
the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  owner ;  or  the  bounty  may  be  distri- 
buted as  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  engaged  in  the  venture. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Liwrence  and  of  Labrador  are  of  immense  political  and  commercial  im- 
portance. It  will  be  readily  seen  that  great  advantage  would  accrue  to 
this'  most  valuable  interest  if— 

1st.  Permanent  settlements  were  fostered  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Golf  and  the  Island  of  Anticosti. 

2nd.  Schools  established,  where  the  elements  of  navigation  could  be 
taoght  to  the  children  of  fishermen. 

3rd.  A  rapid  communication  with  salmon  rivers  and  coast  stations 
kept  up  throughout  the  fishing  season. 

4th.  Two  armed  steamers  maintained  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries 
from  the  encroachments  of  foreigners. 

5th.  United  action  on  the  part  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  in  preserving,  protecting,  and  developing  the 
fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

6th«  A  strict  enforcement  of  the  fishery  laws. 
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OUR  COUNTRY  HOMES— THEIR  RURAL  ASPECTS. 

BY   A   CANADIAN    FARMER. 

From  earliest  days,  citizens  have  raved,  and  Poets  sang  of  rural  felicity 
—the  charms  of  a  rural  life.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  la 
what  this  felicity  consists.  And  were  you  to  ask  the  country  mao»  he 
would  tell  you  the  delight  existed  mainly  in  the  imagination  of  the  ad- 
mirer. "  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."  We  can,  however, 
none  of  us  deny,  that  in  nature,  as  seen  and  enjoyed  in  the  country,  there 
is  much  pleasure,  however  it  may  be  lessened  by  disagreeable  accompani- 
ments. 

The  term  Rural  strictly  appertains  to  the  country,  and  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Rustic,  a  term  of  somewhat  similar  import,  by  stating 
that  the  latter  takes  hold  of  the  country  in  its  ruder  shape.  Both  recog- 
nize the  influence  of  man.  .  Rural  gives  you  an  impression  of  something 
more  cultivated,  yet  retaining  a  country  spirit ;  and  is  usually  applied  to 
something  pleasurable,  rural  scenery,  rural  pleasures,  rural  homes ;  we 
never  associate  it  in  the  mind  with  ugliness,  though  we  may  admit  an  ab- 
sence of  high  cultivation.  A  rustic  cottage,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
an^unpretending  habitation,  and  the  rustic  who  inhabits  it  may  be  even 
mJre  unrefined. 

The  desideratum  in  improvement,  then,  seems  to  be  to  turn  the  rustic 
progressively  into  the  rural,  still  retaining  amid  our  cultivation,  the  plea- 
surable country  aspect,  which  seems  by  the  longing  aspirations  after  it, 
to  have  shone  with  such  a  soul  grasping  radiance,  on  all  ages  of  the 
world. 

Rustic,  however,  is  scarcely  an  American  word,  hardly  even  is  rural. — 
There  is  nothing  of  either  in  the  blackened  stumps,  and  mud  chinked 

I 

shanty,  of  the  home  just  redeemed  from  the  dominion  of  the  forest. — 
Little  of  rural  pleasure,  and  as  little  of  rural  leisure  to  enjoy  it,  has  the 
settler  struggling  with  nature  for  the  dominion  of  the  acres,  which  have 
to  yield  him  his  daily  bread.  Nature  must  first  be  conquered  and  tamed 
before  she  will  allow  her  beauties  to  be  used  to  garnish  man's  handiwork. 
Her  mood  must  be  changed.  The  solemn  altars  which  she  has  reared  to 
her  maker  in  the  silent  depths  of  the  forest,  must  be  thrown  down»  and 
a  softer,  perhaps  a  less  grand,  but  a  more  cheerful,  social  tone,  must  fit 
her  for  association  with  the  works  of  man.  It  is  not  in  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses^of  the  primeval  forests,  that  "  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  aide, 
that  the  valleys  are  covered  with  com,  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also 
sing."    The   forest  with  its  untrodden  gloom,  the  mountain  mth  its 
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snow  topped  cliffs,  the  ocean  in  its  boundless  expanse,  these  in  their 
mighty  solitude  show  forth  their  grandeur  and  power  of  an  Almighty 
Creator  ;  but  these  are  not  the  homes  of  man.  He  must  have  something 
different  from  overwhelming  effects,  he  must  have  the  more  social  aspect 
of  little  details,  which  can  mix  with  the  details  of  his  every  day  life  and 
labour.  The  settler  carves  out  a  home,  encircled  by  bare  perpendicular 
repellent  walls,  of  huge  stems  of  forest  trees,  and  as  he  labours  on,  im- 
perceptibly a  more  friendly,  a  more  social,  though  a  humbler  growth  of 
luxuriant  foliage  arises  around.  The  black,  stem,  unsocial  stumps  decay 
away,  or  become  softened  and  rounded  by  a  coat  of  grey  lichens,  the  dark 
burnt  leaf-soil,  which  never  showed  verdure  before,  assumes  a  coat  of 
richest  turf ;  while  the  house,  whitewashed  and  plastered,  gradually  forms 
the  most  insignificant  feature  of  the  landscape,  the  rude  kennel  for  a 
night's  shelter,  becomes  the  centre  round  which  the  whole  movement 
hinges,  the  abode  of  the  lord  of  all  he  surveys.  Our  squatter  now  be- 
gins to  come  home  at  even  with  some  degree  of  pleasure,  and  thinks  of 
little  luxuries  and  conveniences,  though  he  has  yet  time  for  few  ornaments 
to  adorn  his  hut.  These  little  fixings,  however,  accumulate,  and  we 
have  perhaps  here  an  inkling  of  the  foundation  of  our  English  rural  It 
16  not  country  territory,  expanse  of  grounds,  woodland,  but  it  is  country 
as  contrasted  with  town,  and  you  cannot  have  country  truly  country  in 
this  sense,  "  man's  country,"  without  people  to  inhabit  it,  and  enjoy  its 
homes.  Rural,  then,  is  pertaining  to  a  country  with  homes  to  be  en- 
joyed, and  the  more  we  convenience  and  adorn  and  really  beautify  those 
homes  the  more  are  they  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  home  :— 

"  Between  the  rugged  forest  and  the  shore, 
Beat  by  the  boundless  multitude  of  waves, 
A  rural,  sheltered,  solitary  scene,  where  ruddy  fire  and 
Flaming  tapers  join,  to  cheer  the  gloom." 

We  in  Canada,  have  now  entered  on  the  stage  when  the  first  homes, 
of  necessity  are  becoming  the  leading  feature  among  their  surroundings  ; 
and  methinks  the  help  of  taste  and  beauty  and  art  are  needed  to  make 
these  homes  as  homely  as  possible,  to  cause  them  to  afford  as  much 
pleasure,  and  to  be  as  attractive  as  can  be  reached,  for  on  our  home  tiei 
are  built  the  character  of  the  man,  the  stability  of  the  nation,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  world ;  shall  we  not  even  say  much  of  the  prospect  of  a  here- 
after. As  thus  mighty  events  from  feeble  causes  flow,  it  seems  our  duty 
to  study,  and  cultivate,  and  train  this  little  stream,  which  is  flowing  on 
to  join  the  river  of  such  little  currents,  all  combining  to  form  our  future 
nationality.  Perhaps  our  reader  looks  back  with  pleasurable  remember- 
anoes  to  the  time  when  the  clay  chinkiug  of  his  shanty  gave  way  to  lining 
and  a  coat  of  whitewash  relieved  the  smoke-dyed  interior ;  to  the  old  oyen 
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and  towering  well-pole  at  the  door,  each  hurriedly  adjusted  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  hour,  hut  each  for  years  forming  conspicuous  land-marks  of 
home.  Perchance  he  often  reverts  to  these  humhle  appliances,  as  mark- 
ing happier  times  to  his  imaginings,  than  the  comfortable  brick  mansion 
now  presents.  Look  around,  howeTer»  it  is  only  in  imagination,  and  as  as- 
sociated with  the  days  of  earlier  years,  the  friends  of  our  earlier  homes.— > 
We  cannot  boast  much  of  the  rural  aspect  of  our  log  house  homes.  The 
hurry  of  life  is  so  much  upon  the  log  house  denizen,  together  with  the 
hopeful  prospect  of  better  times  ahead,  that  he  seldom  thinks  of  home 
adornment,  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  and  the  constantly  putting  off 
these  pleasures  to  a  future,  gradually  incapacitates  the  mind  for  their  en- 
joyment. The  English  cottier,  or  small  farmer,  looks  not  very  anticipa- 
tively  to  the  change  of  his  humble  abode  ;  he  therefore  nourishes  his  wall 
flowers  and  roses,  his  rude  porch  is  clad  with  verdure,  his  wicket  is  hinged 
and  latched,  his  fruit  trees  and  flowers  are  planted  and  tended,  and  each 
rustic  home  assumes  an  odour  and  beauty  of  its  own. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  each  rough  beginning  looks  forward, 
with  rapid  anticipation,  to  large  and  formal  improvements,  in  fact,  to  a 
succession  of  total  renewal — the  log  house  for  the  frame,  the  frame  for 
the  brick.  The  little  pleasing  surroundings,  made  not  of  money,  but  of 
labor  and  care,  are  neglected,  until  the  taste  for  them  is  lost,  and  when 
the  long  anticipated,  lengthy  leap  is  made,  it  is  to  a  home  as  bare  and 
formal  in  its  way,  as  was  the  previous  more  humble  one.  The  bareness, 
then,  of  our  country,  the  want  of  the  rich  little  details  which  form  a  rural 
character,  arise  from  the  bottom,  from  the  first  beginnings ;  and  under 
our  present  social  system,  while  the  hurried  struggler  is  always  looking 
forward  to  sweeping  changes,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  begin  our  rural 
improvements  at  the  shanty,  but  must  look  for  a  reflex  influence,  from 
those  who  have  reached  the  more  advanced  point,  which  affords  more 
social  leisure,  while  it  retains  a  practical  knowledge  of,  and  power  over 
the  every  day  character  of  the  country. 

I  well  remember  my  first  glimpse  of  human  habitations  through  the 
hazy  sleet  of  a  May  day  on  the  pine-clad  banks  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
The  square,  angular  roofed  barns,  with  their  hard  straight  eve  line,  the 
stiff,  hardly  defined  wooden  houses,  with  the  serried  crests  of  the  pine- 
clad  ridges,  were  in  utter  contrast  with  the  rural  aspect  of  the  homes  wc 
had  left  behhid.  Cold  and  undemonstrative  were  these  Canadian  homes^ 
extending  not  the  faintest  impression  of  welcome  to  the  sea  wearied  tra- 
veller, and  as  we  voyaged  upward  among  the  green  islands,  hardly  more 
homely  seemed  the  white  cottages  with  green  blinds,  prettily  buried 
among  the  green  trees.  The  one  seemed  too  rigidly  formal,  the  other 
too  coldly  refined,  to  welcome  the  man  who  comes  with  hard  hands  for 
labor. 
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The  American  white  clap-boards,  green  blinds  and  verandah,  partake 
too  little  of  the  rustic,  to  consort  with  hard  handed  toil.  The  stranger 
passing  expects  to  see  on  the  verandah  some  refined  female  engaged  in 
lady  like  occupation,  when  lo !  a  pair  of  up  elevated  cow  hide  boots,  and 
dirty  shirt  sleeves  burst  on  his  view.  But  perhaps  looking  to  our  sub- 
ject, adaptation  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  beauty,  especially  of 
rarml  beauty,  and  here  lies  the  danger  of  an  improvement,  which  advan- 
ces by  sudden  starts.  The  man  and  the  home  are  not  finely  fitted  toge- 
ther,  the  joint  is  rude,  open,  and  easily  rent  asunder. 

To  our  homes  then.  The  first  glance  along  any  old  cleared  district  of 
agricultural  country  in  Canada,  commonly  shows  you  the  best  houses, 
conformed  to  one  type  of  architecture ;  generally  a  square  block,  with 
kitchens  behind,  hipped  roof,  round-about  verandah,  green  blinds,  occa- 
sionally a  little  peak  or  gable  stuck  up  in  the  front  as  a  relief,  and  orna- 
mental work  ad  libitum,  that  is  to  say  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  some 
brighter  genius,  who  has  struck  out  the  style  of  the  neighbourhood. — 
These  houses  almost  invariably  face,  at  no  great  distance,  the  road,  be 
the  aspect  North  or  South  matters  not ;  and  a  few  trees  are  planted  round 
a  square  garden,  enclosed  by  stiff  picket  fence.  Each  habitation  carries 
you  back  by  its  formaHty  to  the  time  when  a  sweeping  deluge  carried 
away  all  the  older  home  associations,  and  the  inhabitant  became  suddenly 
elevated  in  rank  by  the  possession  of  a  big  house,  to  which  his  family 
were  often  so  little  fitted,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  it.  A  glance 
round  now  recab  to  us  many  such,  huge  expensive  abodes,  trim  and 
showily  finished  outside,  and  large  surroundings  ;  within,  the  kitchen 
only  inhabited.  The  man  is  not  assimilated  to  his  mansion,  he  wanted 
a  home,  but  didn't  know  how  to  make  it.  All  the  little  trimmings  which 
gradually  gathered  about  him  by  his  own  fancy,  would  have,  however 
rough,  contributed  an  accumulated  mass  of  pleasure,  and  have  individu- 
tlized  the  abode  to  the  man,  are  swept  away,  sacrificed  to  the  attempt  to 
look  fine,  and  please  the  taste  of  a  public,  with  which  the  man,  perhaps, 
never  sympathized.  We  have  often  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  even 
the  rudest  men  appreciate  a  beautiful  situation,  a  fine  prospect,  a  truly 
rural  home,  when  presented  at  once  to  their  view  ;  the  difiiculty  is,  for  a 
man  of  uncultivated  taste  who  cannot  mark  each  of  the  little  items  in  de- 
tail, composing  it,  to  design  for  himself  what  is  pleasing.  Uncultivated 
tastes  generally  seek  in  uniformity  what  is  really  only  to  be  found  in 
adaptation,  each  window,  each  summer-house,  each  tree  must  face  its 
brother.  The  square  house,  with  square  fence,  must  squarely  face  the 
road,  so  as  to  present  a  uniform  appearance  to  the  passer  by,  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  all  privacy  in  the  front  and  better  parts  of  the  house,  unless  buried 
in  a  smothering  shade  of  trees.  We,  ourselves,  should,  other  things  be- 
ag  suitable,  when  a  farm  house  must  be  near  the  road,  prefer  to  turn 
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its  end,  with  some  degree  of  ornamentation,  to  the  public  gaze  ;  you  don't 
then  read  the  whole  history  of  the  family  on  its  forehead  ;  you  can  of  an 
evening  sit  round  the  front  door,  and  enjoy  yourselves  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  gaze  of  every  casual  traveller.  You  can  screen  yourself 
from  the  dusty  road  by  pleasing  shrubs  and  foliage,  while  the  front  view 
can  be  kept  open  and  free,  cool  and  private.  A  great  evil  arises  almost 
imperceptibly  in  the  attempt  to  shade  our  road  side  houses  in  front,  peo- 
ple in  planting  don't  calculate  on  the  size  these  trees  will  attain  in  a  few 
years,  but  plant  only  for  present  eifect ;  thus,  in  a  very  brief  period,  the 
front  is  gloomily  shaded,  and  the  view  from  the  windows  obstructed. — 
Very  often  a  house,  where  a  good  prospect  is  to  be  had,  may  be  agreeably 
placed  with  its  back  to  the  road  ;  shading  a  yard  by  suitable  outbuildings 
or  trees,  and  making*a  sweeping  road  to  the  front,  which  can  thus  be  left 
perfectly  clear  and  free,  enhancing  its  freshness  and  beauty  by  contrast 
with  the  dusty  gloomy  rear  which  first  presents  itself.  In  short  the 
house  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  inhabitant  and  his  occupation. — 
The  necessary  outbuildings  and  surroundings  should  enter  into  the  detail, 
to  some  extent.  These  on  a  farm  are  necessarily  of  a  roughish  and  irre- 
gular character,  and  they  prepare  you  for  inmates  not  of  high  city  cul- 
ture, but  of  the  more  rural  character  of  a  farmer's  family,  and  when  you 
enter  you  are  not  disappointed.  We  used  often  to  pass  a  white  farm 
house  in  our  vicinity,  in  an  exposed  situation,  tall,  thin,  and  without 
chimneys.  Every  one  used  to  remark  what  a  starved  looking  house,  and 
ask  who  lived  in  it,  this  arose  mainly  from  the  lack  of  chimneys.  Set  a 
showy  square  house,  with  trim  surroundings^  alone  on  the  road  side,  so 
that  no  bams  could  be  seen,  would  a  passer  by  think  it  a  farm  house,  and 
be  prepared  to  meet  a  farmer  within.  What  is  thus  deceptive  is  always 
dis£4)pointing,  and  in  this  way,  if  no  other,  want  of  adaptation  must  les- 
sen the  pleasing  character  of  any  object.  The  village  spire  only  just 
peeping  through  the  trees,  the  line  of  poplars  marking  man's  culture  in 
the  distant  valley,  the  blue  smoke  curling  from  the  nook  in  the  forest^ 
come  with  a  gush  of  home  feeling  and  delight  to  the  traveller  wearied 
with  wandering  through  the  savage  wilderness,  however  beautiful.  With 
these  views  then,  a  country  home  in  Canada  must  have  around  it  the 
feeling  of.  shelter  and  protection  from  winter's  blasts,  and  shade  from 
summer's  heat.  It  should  show  you  the  farmer  in  connection  with  his 
cattle  and  grain  fields.  It  should  take  you  into  the  recesses  of  the  fam- 
ily fireside,  the  remembrances  of  days  of  toil,  and  those  who  have  toiled 
with  you.  It  should  give  you  the  comfort  earned  by  this  toil,  and  not 
seldom  it  should  whisper  of  that  far  oif  land ;  the  plan  which  none  of  us 
who  have  crossed  the  ocean  ever  forget,  and  which  we,  in  Canada,  refer 
to  as  par  excellence  home.  We  can't,  we  don't  wish,  if  we  could,  to  re- 
produce the  rude  white-washed  village  cottages,  sweet  briar  and  wall-flower 
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fniTOundedy  of  our  early  recollections,  their  Sabbath  momiDg's  quiet  sa- 
vors not  of  the  go-a-head  of  the  New  World.  Neither  would  we  imitate 
the  rose  and  clamatis-clad  bijou,  which  adorns  the  home  grounds  of  our 
£nglish  country  gentleman  ;  but  we  wish  to  urge  on  our  laboriously  pros- 
perous yeomanry,  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  which  will  assimilate  their 
homes  to  their  positions,  and  gather  that  feeling  of  comfort  and  those  as- 
sociations about  those  homes,  which  will  attract  their  families  to  them, 
and  make  them  really  homes.  To  accomplish  this,  sweeping  changes  are 
not  necessary.  The  ugly  mansion  need  not  be  razed  to  its  foundation, 
for  it,  too,  has  its  remembrances  and  associations,  and  scarcely  conceiva- 
ble changes  may  be  effected  by  attention  to  the  features  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  always  bearing  in  mind  the  hint  that  each  home  should 
bear  the  impress  of  its  inmates.  A  variety  will  be  achieved  as  endless  as 
the  varying  characters  of  men. 


SUMMER  EVENINGS  ON  THE  GALLERY. 

BY   ALFRED    BAILEY. 

NO.   1. IN    WHICH   THE    READER    IS   TREATED   TO    A    DISQUISITION   ON 

TALKING,    AND   A    DESCRIPTION    OF   THE   TALKERS. 

**  Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  the  Rev.  George  Highley. 

''  Charming,"  said  Miss  Annie. 

"  Difficult  !'*  murmured  Aunt  Sarah. 

"  Rather  a  bore  !"  ejaculated  Major  Ritchie. 

**  Impossible !"  growled  Dr.  Blanchard. 

"Too  much  for  the  i — maginative  faculty,"  suggeated  Mr.  Rufus 
J.  Jackson,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  first  vowel  syllable  of  his 
adjective. 

'^  Let  us  try  it,"  said  Charles  Blanchard. 

Now  the  cause  of  these  seven  exclamations  was  a  suggestion  made  by 
H.  Charles  Benard,  the  eighth  occupant  of  the  gallery,  which  amounted 
limply  to  this.  That  every  Saturday  evening  during  the  summer,  these 
eight  friends  managed  somewhat  instinctively  to  meet  on  Mr.  Highley *8 
gallery.  That,  in  spite  of  their  different  nationalities,  sexes  and  temper- 
aments, they  all  had  one  common  characteristic,  a  love  of  talking.    The 
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neighbours  declared  that  on  Saturday  evenings,  their  several  eight  voices 
were  generally  heard  talking  all  at  once,  and  that  if  one  was,  by  sheer 
exhaustion,  hushed  for  a  few  minutes,  it  soon  resumed  its  wonted  place 
in  the  general  discord.  "  Therefore,"  added  the  young  French  Canadian, 
"  would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  do  the  talking  in  turns,  and  to  let  each 
member  of  the  circle  have  an  evening  to  him  or  herself?  Each  indi- 
vidual might  on  these  occasions  either  tell  a  tale  or  discourse  on  any 
given  subject  while  the  others  listened.*' 

"  And  are  we  not  to  talk  at  all  V  inquired  Annie. 

"  Impossible  !'*  repeated  the  Doctor. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  readers  a  general  idea  of  this  somewhat  sin- 
gular assemblage.  The  first  remarkable  fact  was  that  the  persons  which 
composed  it  were  all  either  bachelors,  spinsters,  or  widowers,  not  a  hus- 
band or  wife  was  to  be  found  among  them.  This  probably  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  loquacious  propensities.  Another  peculiarity  was 
that  they  all  held  in  very  high  estimation,  both  themselves  and  their 
own  opinions,  a  characteristic  which  by  no  means  tended  to  lower  the 
tones  of  their  voices  Eccentric  as  it  was,  their  talk  was  entertaining  to 
each  other,  and  it  was  this  that  drew  them  together  every  Saturday. 

Of  all  things  that  make  talk  entertaining,  one  thing  has  always  seemed 
to  me  preeminent,  and  I  give  it  as  a  fundamental  rule  for  good  conversation. 
Talk  as  little  as  possible  about  yourself — of  all  bores  in  the  dominions  of 
boredom  ;  commend  me  to  the  first  person  singular,  and  the  frequent  user 
thereof. 

*^  My  dear  Mrs.  Muggles,  I  know  that  that  rheumatism  of  yours  must 
be  very  painful  during  the  present  changeable  weather.  I  would  do  mj 
utmost  to  alleviate  it  if  possible  ;  I  will  myself  hurry  to  your  kitchen, 
and  with  my  own  hands  compound  the  mustard  cataplasm,  and  give 
proper  directions  to  Jenny  to  apply  it  between  the  shoulder  blades,  or  I 
will  walk  two  miles  to  fetch  Dr.  Blanchard,  or  to  return  laden  with  the 
requisite  Colchicum,  Chloroform,  HoUoway's  Pills,  Radway's  Relief,  or 
any  other  nauseous  compound  in  which  your  soul  delights  ;  but  do  not 
again,  I  pray  you,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  invite  me  to  meet  a  small 
circle  of  friends  at  tea,  and  inflict  your  malady  on  us  as  well  as  yourself. 

And  oh,  my  dear  Jones,  suffer  me  to  remonstrate  with  you  on  the 
way  you  bored  me  the  other  evening  with  the  account  of  that  little  visit 
to  Cacouna.  How  you  caught  the  big  fish,  how  you  shot  the  large  brace 
of  birds,  how  you  swam  the  farthest,  sang  the  sweetest,  and  danced  the 
lightest  of  the  party.  How  Emily  Tomkins  said  you  were  the  nicest 
young  man  there.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  not  all  true,  at  least  in  your 
own  opinion  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  you  had  described  the 
fish  and  the  birds  instead  of  the  sportsman — the  river  in  which  you 
swam,  instead  of  the  swimmer — the  songs  they  sang,  and  not  the  effect 
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of  your  own  "  Death  of  Nelson  "—and  last,  not  least,  the  graces  of  Emily 
instead  of  your  own — your  narrative  would  have  been  much  more  agree- 
able* 

What  is  the  great  charm  in  witty,  wicked  scandal  ?  I  firmly  believe 
the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  egotistical  personal  pronoun.  There  is 
Abraham  Drygoods,  Esq.,  wealthy  and  obese,  in  his  evening  arm  chair, 
talking  of  himself  and  his  store  for  three  mortal  hours.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  Isaac  Drygoods,  aged  twenty-two,  should  be  fond  of  the  com- 
pany of  a  circle  of  young  gentlemen  of  his  own  age,  in  a  certain  room, 
with  a  circular  table  on  which  are  to  be  seen  pipes,  tobacco  and  beer, 
where  the  pronoun  I  is  seldom  heard,  but  where  the  misdeeds  of  young 
Hardware  and  the  flirtations  of  Emily  Tompkins  form  much  more  lively 
topics  of  conversation . 

And  little  Effie  Maybud,  who  looks  the  very  picture  of  simplicity  and 
innocence,  is  getting  rather  tired  of  her  Aunt  Mrs.  Muggles  and  her 
rheumatism.  She  is  weary  of  those  perpetual  admonitions  commencing  : 
•*  My  dear,  when  I  was  your  age  I  used  to,  &c.*'  Does  she  not  sigh  for 
the  society  of  Emily  Tompkins,  who  tells  her  that  Mrs.  A  has  bought 
a  new  glass  chandelier  which   she  will  never  be  able  to  pay  for,  that 

Livinia  C had  bought  one  of  the  most  frightful  hats   that  were 

ever  seen,  or  that  Isabella  B is  going  on  shamefully  with  that  young 

lubaltem  of  the  — th,  when  you  know,  she  is  engaged  to  young  Mr. 
D who  is  absent  in  British  Columbia? 

Shades  of  great  men  gone  by !  We  know  what  ye  did,  how  ye  worked, 
how  ye  fought !  What  would  we  not  give  to  know  a  little  more  of  how 
ye  talked  1  We  know  what  Csesar  said  to  the  Roman  legions,  or  Han- 
nibal to  his  army,  or  Pericles  to  the  Athenian  populace,  or  at  least  those 
let  speeches  reported  by  Thucydides  and  Livy,  and  which  always  smack 
more  of  the  author  than  the  orator.  But  how  we  should  like  to  know 
what  Socrates  said  when  Zantippe  curtain  lectured  him,  or  some  of  the 
conversation  at  that  memorable  dinner  party  at  Cicero's  villa,  which  the 
great  orator  describes  in  one  of  those  delicious  little  familiar  epistles  to 
Atticus,  that  banquet  at  which  Julius  Ceesar  ate  a  great  deal  too  much 
dinner  and  felt  so  much  better  when  he  had  taken  an  emetic  after  the 
repast.  What  did  they  talk  about  ?  Was  it  about  themselves  ?  I  fancy 
not.  Did  Cicero  speak  in  rich  sonorous,  round  sentences,  full  of  adjec- 
tives and  Greek,  about  the  new  oration  he  was  preparing,  which  was  to 
make  somebody  tremble ;  and  did  Caesar  fight  his  battles  again,  and  rather 
bore  his  hearers  with  accounts  of  himself  and  his  legions  ?  Perhaps  so  ; 
but  I  fancy  not.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  he  acted  very  much  as 
modern  generals  do  when  they  dine  with  eminent  lawyers.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  he  complimented  Cicero  on  the  excellence  of  his  Sabine 
mutton  and  the  flavor  of  his  venison,  or  expressed  a  little  anxiety  about 
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one  Marcus  Antonius,  who  had  lately  heen  rather  misbehaving  himself.  Or, 
horrible  to  think  of,  but  such  things  did  occur  even  in  those  days,  is  it 
not  barely  possible  that  the  great  conqueror  did  not  confine  his  intem- 
perance entirely  to  eatables  ?  Might  not  the  amphora  of  Falemian  have 
circulated  once  too  often  or  even  twice  ?  Was  the  mighty  Caesar  laid 
low  in  a  well  aired  cubiculum  ?  Or  was  he  placed  in  a  hired  curriculum 
and  so  driven  back  to  Rome  ?  Did  he  attempt  to  have  a  row  vnth  the 
sentinels  at  the  gate,  or  did  he  hoarsely  declare  his  intention  to  remain 
"  sub  Jove  frigido  "  until  the  dawn  of  day  ? 

Among  Shakespeare's  greatest  creations  I  have  always  remarked  the  con- 
versation on  board  Pompey's  galley,  where  he  exhibits  the  three  Lords 
of  the  world,  brought  down  to  the  level  of  three  common  drunkards. 
Let  us  pass  on  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  what  a  world 
would  we  not  give  to  spend  an  evening  with  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his 
bower  at  Chelsea ;  or  one  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  "Westward  Ho.*'  I  do  not  think  that  that  company  of  divines, 
literary  men,  poets,  and  artists,  who  assembled  every  morning  at  Louis 
the  Fourteenth's  lev^e,  while  the  great  monarch  donned  his  breeches, 
talked  quite  so  insipidly  as  courtiers  are  generally 'supposed  to  do.  And 
if  we  may  judge  from  '*  Grammont's  memoirs  "  even  the  conversation  at 
Charles  the  Second's  soirees,  witty,  wicked  and  often  licentious,  was  any- 
thing but  dull  and  prosy.  And  then  those  days  of  Will's  and  White's, 
of  square  cut  coats,  rolled  stockings  and  rapiers  worn  almost  horizon- 
tally. 

"  In  tea-cnp  times  of  bood  and  hoop, 
Or  when  the  patch  was  worn." 

What  a  world  of  conversation  must  have  been  heard  in  those  coffee 
houses,  where  "  glorious  John "  sat  in  the  comer  of  the  bay  window, 
where  "  the  little  crooked  thing  that  asked  questions  "  snubbed  all  new 
comers,  and  Joseph  Addison  smoked  very  long  clay  pipes,  and  sometimes 
became  a  little  the  worse  for  port  wine. 

And  then  come  those  dull,  stupid  days  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
during  which,  if  Lord  Hervey's  memoirs  are  to  be  credited,  the  conrt 
was  just  as  wicked,  but  not  nearly  so  lively  as  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
Second,  ''  stand  out  like  an  old  Greek  alto  relief  on  a  dingy  ground,  old 
square  built  frame,  old  brown  wig  set  awry,  old  snuff  brown  garb  and 
grey  stockings,  herculean  shoes  with  gigantic  buckles.  He  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  the  lion  of  the  party.  Hear  him  roar  ! — great  queer 
old  Sam  Johnson! — we  know  his.talk.  It  has  been  preserved  to  us  and 
we  love  it  better  than  all  his  imitations  of  Juvenal,  or  than  all  the  long 
Latinized  sentences  of  the  Rambler,  over  which  we  so  yawned  when  ftt 
school. 
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To  retnm  to  our  old  subject — Johnson,  though  by  no  means  destitute 
of  personal  vanity,  never  talked  of  himself  except  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion ;  while  poor  Goldsmith,  who  so  dearly  loved  the  contrary  practice 
was  always  put  down  by  the  whole  circle. 

This  is  a  digression  and  is  meant  to  be  one,  I  cannot  help  it.  These 
papers  will  be  full  of  digressions.  The  pen  that  writes  has  a  bad  habit 
of  wandering  off  the  high  road,  down  any  green  lane  that  seems  to  lead 
to  something,  but  which  often  terminates  in  a  cul  de  sac. 

The  Rev.  George  Highley,  or  Parson  Highley  as  he  liked  to  be  called, 
was  a  Church  of  England  'clergyman  of  the  old  School ;  of  that  school 
which  impertinent  young  Oxonians  term  "  high  and  dry."  He  was  never 
known  to  startle  his  flock  with  candles  on  the  altar,  nor  was  he  addicted 
to  those  periodical  and  vehement  denunciations  of  Popery,  which  some, 
congregations  consider  necessary  as  a  sort  of  moral,  fumigation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  atmosphere.  I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  read  Bishop  Colenso, 
at  any  rate  he  had  no  tendencies  that  way.  He  was  a  quaint,  genial, 
society  loving  man,  who  did  his  duty  to  his  flock  earnestly  and  conscien* 
tioasly ;  a  hater  of  wrangling  and  lover  of  peace ;  he  loved  the  poor 
and  the  poor  knew  it  well.  His  great  hobbies  were  gardening,  argument, 
and  a  queer  old  book ;  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  lusciousness  of  his 
melons,  a  few  as  to  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  and  fewer  still  as  to  the ' 
value  of  his  Elzevir  editions.  He  lived  in  a  small  house  near  Montreal 
mountain,  placed  in  a  large  garden  and  backed  by  a  gallery  almost 
smothered  in  Virginia  creeper — in  fact,  our  gallery. 

His  only  daughter,  Annie,  was  a  beauty ;  that  kind  of  beauty  of  golden 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  even  muscular  proportions,  which  is  so  brim-full  of 
loveliness  that  it  has  run  over  in  places.  Though  not  more  than  twenty- 
three,  Annie  was  fat ;  impartiality  compels  me  to  add — very  fat.  Reader, 
whether  male  or  female,  did  you  ever  know  a  fat  girl  that  was  not  a  nice 
girl  ?  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  slimmer  of  the  sex,  or  insinuate  that 
the  contrary  figure  implies  anything  disagreeable.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Annie  was  a  lively,  large-hearted  girl,  not;  addicted  to  scandal,  nor  above 
crab-apple  preserves,  but  with  a  tongue  that  rattled  at  an  almost  alarm- 
ing rate.  Those  who  have  met  her  on  windy  days  inform  me  that  she 
wears  hose  of  a  most  delicate  shade  of  blue,  and  certainly  the  same  azure 
tint  may  sometimes  be  detected  in  her  conversation. 

Aunt  Sarah,  the  third  member  of  the  group,  was  the  only  sister  of 
Parson  Highley — an  old  maid,  a  delightful  old  maid,  a  funny  old  maid 
with  odd  whims  and  fancies  of  her  own — she  had  a  great  penchant  for 
old-fashioned  brown  or  olive  green  silk,  heavy  watered  silk  dupes,  but 
eschewed  crinoline  with  a  holy  horror.  Her  vanity  lay  in  her  caps  which 
were  always  adorned  with  the  finest  of  lace,  beneath  which  peeped  too 
little  pieces  of  silver  hair,  a  pair  of  thread  grey  eyes,  and  a  nose  of  con- 
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•iderable  elevation.  One  thing  Aunt  Sarah  would  never  consent  to  wear^ 
a  bonnet  was  her  detestation ;  she  always  wore  hats,  and  such  hats  I 
from  the  smallest  mushroom  to  the  most  gigantic  sombrero ;  her  winter 
fur  cap  was  a  mountain  of  mink  enveloped  in  a  cloud.  Aunt  Sarah's 
hat  was  known  everywhere,  in  street,  market,  and  church ;  by  the  bedside 
of  the  dying,  in  ladies  committees  for  feminine  charities,  in  fact  in  all 
those  situations  where  good  womanly  sense,  cheerfulness,  consolation, 
and  advice  were  wanted,  there  was  Aunt  Sarah — and  her  hat. 

Make  way  for  a  huge  pair  of  moustachios  and  an  immense  Crimean 
beard,  which  adorn  the  otherwise  handsome  features  of  Major  Ritchie, 
late  of  her  Majesty's  — th  foot ;  all  like  the  Major  and  his  winning  ways, 
he  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  was  disabled  by  three  Russian  bullets  at 
Alma,  and  even  now  walks  lame ;  he  has  that  peculiar  look  and  tone 
which  in  one  minute  betokens  the  well  educated  Briton.  He  won  the 
parson's  heart  by  asking  an  introduction  to  his  library ;  he  has  been  in 
many  lands  and  can  talk  pleasantly  thereof ;  anything  but  rich,  he  has 
wherewithal  to  live  ;  with  nothing  to  do,  he  leads  a  life  of  what  he  calls 
literary  ease,  but  which  is  rather  like  indolence,  and  to  which  French 
novels  and  a  large  meerschaum  pipe  greatly  contribute.  The  old  bach- 
elor lives  in  a  little  band-box  of  a  cottage  close  by,  taken  immense  care 
*of  by  an  old  military  servant  (also  disabled  at  Alma),  and  a  very  active 
old  {female  servant  under  the  almost  daily  superintendence  of  Aunt 
Sarah. 

All  know  Dr.  Blanch ard,  a  medical  bear,  with  a  rough  skin  and  a 
gentle  hug,  a  hooked  nose,  bald  head,  and  a  grin  meant  to  be  intensely 
sarcastic,  but  which  will  somehow  be  most  amiably  comic.  He  is  evi- 
dently  high  in  his  profession ;  that  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Do  you 
know  why  ?  He  wears  grey  trowsers.  In  the  medical  profession  of 
Canada .  there  are  four  distinct  grades  most  distinctly  recognizable. 
There  is  the  student  whom  nobody  can  mistake ;  I  hardly  know  why. 
Pass  on  :  Do  you  see  that  gentleman  of  about  five-and-twenty  walking 
along  King  street  ?  He  is  d];essed  in  a  most  unexceptionable  suit  of 
glossy  black,  with  a  stove  pipe  hat  more  glossy  still,  which  he  takes  off 
to  almost  every  third  lady  he  meets.  He  is  anxious  to  know  everybody 
and  is  continually  getting  entangled  into  little  groups  of  talkers  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets.  He  always  talks  on  safe  subjects ;  such  as  "  When 
the  parliament  is  coming  to  Toronto  again  ?  Whether  next  winter  will 
be  a  cold  one,  and  "  oh !  I  almost  forgot — I  must  go  and  see  after  Mrs. 
X.'s  baby.  (Exit  into  the  nearest  house  where  he  can  find  an  excuse  for 
a  morning  call.)  This  is  a  young  medical  practitioner  striving  for  prac- 
tice and  7tot  succeeding. 

There  he  comes  !  Same  black  suit,  but  not  so  fashionable,  and  rather 
brown  at  the  seams  ;  same  black  hat  but  more  dingy.     He  is  walking 
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fittt ;  salutes  the  passers  by  rapidly  but  still  courteously ;  bis  face  looks 
liaggard — ^it  speaks  of  nigbts  spent  by  tbe  bedside  of  suffering  buraanity 
-—of  anxious  cases  of  doubtful  cure — of  reputation  depending  on  tbe 
snccess  of  an  operation,  and  perbaps,  more  tban  all,  of  an  extreme 
anxiety  as  to  wben  Mrs.  Nervous  will  tbink  proper  to  pay  ber  bill. 
Tbis  is  a  young  doctor  striving  for  practice  and  succeeding. 

See  bim  once  again,  driving  a  bandsome  sleigb,  witb  bandsome  buffalo 
Tobes  and  a  fast  borse.  No  beaver  bat ;  but  a  little  jaunty  modern  in- 
Ycntion — ^like  balf  a  melon  stuck  on  a  cbeese-plate.  Plenty  of  watcb- 
cbain^  and  a  solid  beavy  finger-ring.  Tbis  is  tbe  grey  trouser  stage — 
tbe  stage  of  eminence.  Wby  do  great  pbysicians  wear  grey  trousers  f 
I  have  been  told  tbat  sucb  was  tbe  babit  of  Abemetby.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  it.  I  bave  observed  tbat  some  of  our  doctors,  witb  tbe  gar- 
ments, are  apt  also  to  assume  tbe  manners  of  tbat  late  eminent  pbysi- 
dan.  Sucb  was  tbe  case  witb  our  rougb,  clever,  good  friend,  Dr. 
Blancbard. 

Tbe  next  member  of  tbe  group  was  tbe  doctor's  son.  He  was  a  junior 
bank-clerk.  I  beg  bis  pardon  ! — I  mean  a  young  gentleman  connected 
witb  a  bank. 

Reader !  in  your  perambulations  in  Canada,  bave  you  ever  met  a  pecu- 
liar class  of  young  men  tbat  are  to  be  found  at  every  evening  party  ? 
Modest,  retiring,  almost  sby  till  you  know  tbem — but  always  gentle- 
manly ;  and  tben  wben  you  know  tbem  more,  full  of  fun.  Tbe  idols  of 
children,  wbo  adore  tbem.  By  no  means  unappreciated  by  young  ladies, 
wbo  find  tbem  decidedly  agreeable.  Liked  by  tbe  aged,  because  tbey 
never  forget  to  treat  age  witb  proper  respect  and  deference.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  I  never  knew  a  banker's  clerk  wbo  was  addicted  to 
low  dissipation,  to  low  conversation,  or  to  unpaid  debts.  Let  me  qualify 
tbis  statement.  I  once  knew  one,  and  be  was  cut  by  bis  wbole  fraternity. 
The  banker's  clerk  generally  plays  some  instrument,  and  usually  most 
atrociously.  Tbis  is  bis  sole  vanity.  His  conversation  is  always  plea- 
sant. He  never  talks  sbop,  because  bis  very  business  forbids  it.  Such 
was  young  Charles  Blancbard.  He  bad  one  other  characteristic.  In 
all  these  gallery  assemblages,  be  always  contrived  to  occupy  a  chair  next 
to  Annie  Highley. 

And  now  for  an  old  Yankee  of  seventy  summers, — nok  at  all  like  Sam 
Slick,  and  still  less  like  Asa  Trencbard ;  but  an  honest,  energetic,  simple- 
hearted  native  of  Connecticut — Rufus  J.  Jackson.  So  be  always  signed 
himself,  and  I  do  not  think  his  most  intimate  friend  ever  knew  what  his 
second  name  was.  Among  bis  acquaintance  he  is  commonly  known  as 
"  Old  Rufus  J."  He  came  to  Canada  when  very  young,  with,  it  is  said, 
hardly  a  dollar  in  bis  pocket.  He  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chants in  Montreal.     Not  bighly  educated  in  infancy,  he  has  read  deeply 
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in  the  book  of  life,  and  has  never  used  the  knowledge  so  gained  to  create 
a  god  in  the  image  of  a  dollar,  nor  to  degrade  mercantile  integrity  to  the 
level  of  "  smartness."  He  steadily  refuses  to  believe  in  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  should  a 
Southerner  enter  at  one  door,  he  does  not  think  himself  bound  to  go 
out  at  another. 

Charles'^Benard,  the  young  lawyer,  belongs  to  a  type'of  the  jeunesse 
Canadienne,  which  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Montreal  possesses 
many,  but  I  believe  Quebec  to  be  the  great  cradle  of  the  species.  It  is 
a  class  which,  I  humbly  prophesy,  is  destined  to  work  out  much  solid 
good  to  Canada.  He  speaks  beautiful  English — fine  terse  grammatical 
English — almost  pedantic  in  its  correctness.  His  French  is  as  gram- 
matical, and  more  elegant;  but  he  sticks  with  pertinacity  to  certain 
peculiarities  of  Canadian  pronunciation  yith  a  national  affection.  He 
speaks  of  the. language  of  Paris  as  *'ce  patois  Parisien,**  He  adores  the 
memory  of  Napoleon  I.  Wherefore,  he  is  not  exactly  able  to  say.  Hifl 
opinion  of  the  English  has  passed  through  three  distinct  stages  of  deve- 
lopment. When  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  violent 
Anglophobia.  With  him,  the  English  were  the  tyrants  of  the  soil — the 
source  of  all  Canadian  misfortune.  At  this  tender  age  he  edited  a 
satirical  weekly  journal,  Ze  Serpent,  which  was  intended  to  annihilate  the 
English — but  which  did*nt.  The  journal  burst  up,  and  left  him  considerably 
in  debt.  At  this  time  he  fell  in  with  Major  Ritchie,  whose  purse  fur« 
nished  him  with  the  means  of  paying  his  creditors.  His  gratitude 
knew  no  bounds;  and  being  oC  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  at  one 
jump  his  Anglophobia  developed  into  an  Anglomania.  He  affected  the 
Englishman  in  every  possible  way.  He  never  spoke  French  if  he  could 
help  it.  He  courted  English  society.  He  dressed  as  much  like  an 
English  officer  as  he  could.  Here  again  the  Major's  kindly  common  sense 
came  to  his  aid,  and  toned  his  nature  down  to  what  it  is.  Generous, 
impulsive,  honourable,  well  read,  and  impractical,  he  is  delightful  society. 
Be  will  never  make  a  sound  lawyer,  but  has  already  attained  considerable 
reputation  as  an  eloquent  advocate. 

iSuch  are  my  dramatis  persontB,  Next  month  they  shall  appear  on 
the  stage|. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    DIARY   OF   HEM8LEY    CLARIDGE. 

**  Dec.  25th  ;  Christmas  day  has  come  and  gone  I  What  a  merry 
time  we  have  had !  Mj  godfather  insisted  on  us  all  dining  at  the 
Manor-honse,  so  after  morning  service  we  walked  there  together. 
Alethea  looked  beautiful  in  her  new  furs  and  blue  bonnet,  blue  suits 
her  divinely,  I  carried  her  book,  and  we  chatted  pleasantly  till  we 
reached  the  door.  We  had  a  glorious  dinner  and  a  splendid  dessert^ 
all  the  children  were  present  and  we  haa  plenty  of  music  ;  as  we  were 
going  to  the  drawing-room  I  ventured  to  kiss  Alethea  under  the  misle« 
toe,  though  she  chided  me  and  drew  up  her  stately  head,  I  believe  she 
was  not  displeased,  for  she  permitted  me  to  assist  her  at  tea,  (which 
duty  her  mother  resigns  to  her)  and  was  as  graceful  as  usual  during  the 
evening.  This  is  the  last  good  time  we  shall  have  for  a  while.  To-moi> 
row  the  Paftons  come,  and  the  Hemsley's  cousin,  Wallace  Sherbrooke, 
hateful  people.  What  possesses  them  to  intrude  on  our  quiet  pleasures. 

Jan.  Ist :  My  mother  and  sisters  have  been  busy  all  day  helping 
Everett,  as  we  are  to  have  a  party  to-night.  I  have  had  enough  to  do 
going  their  messages,  bringing  in  holly  and  misletoe,  and  decorating 
the  house.  The  girls  are  highly  pleased  with  their  new  dresses, 
mamma's  Christmas  gift,  but  they  will  look  nothing  beside  I  know  who. 

Jan.  2nd :  The  party  went  off  beautifully,  we  dined  at  6  o'clock, 
twelve  covers  and  everything  good.  Mamma  is  so  clever.  The  squire 
was  as  jolly  as  possible,  the  only  drawback  was  that  horrid  Sherbrooke 
who  sat  by  Alethea  and  talked  eternally.  I  xnow  she  was  tired  to 
death  although  she  tried  to  look  amused.  After  dinner  I  left  the 
gentlemen  over  their  port  and  their  politics,  and  joined  the  ladies  who 
were  making  sweet  music  in  the  drawing-room.  Alethea  sang  a  duet 
with  me  before  Sherbrooke  came  in,  he  looked  cross  enough,  but  he 
does  not  know  "  God  Have  the  Queen  "  from  the  "  Old  Hundreth,"  so 
could  not  pretend  to  join  us  at  the  Piano.  He  expected  to  walk  home 
with  her,  but  I  was  in  waiting  at  the  hall  door,  and  when  she  stepped 
out  after  her  father,  I  offered  my  arm  ere  any  one  else  had  a  chance. 
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"You  are  not  coming  surely!"  she  said  archly;  well  she  knew  why 
the  walk  had  charms  for  me.  It  was  pleasant  to  feel  her  little  soft 
hand  resting  on  my  arm,  and  to  know  Sherbrooke  was  plodding  along 
with  the  boys . 

"  We  have  had  a  charming  New  Year's  Day,"  she  said,  as  I  bade  her 
good-night. 

**  Can  I  ever  forget  it  ?"  I  replied .  I  had  a  delightful  walk  home, 
the  night  was  glorious,  the  snow  scene  still  and  beautiful,  and  TJlton 
sleeping  silently  in  the  moonlight.  Is  Alethea  gazing  from  her  window 
at  the  sky  ?     Does  a  thought  cross  her  mind  of  me  1 

Jan.  6th :  A  very  dull  dark  day,  the  girls  cross,  no  company,  and  Pa 
gouty ;  saw  Alethea  and  Sherbrooke  cross  the  folly  on  horseback,  she 
should  not  wear  that  green  habit,  it  does  not  fit  her,  she  looks  like  old 
Miss  Ogle  in  it. 

Jan  7th  :  Sunday,  only  the  Squire  and  his  wife  at  church,  Aiethea  and 
her  sister  Maria  are  gone  home  with  Sherbrooke  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  their  aunt,  I  am  surprised  at  their  mother  allowing  them  to  go 
about  the  country  in  that  manner,  i  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Sherbrooke 
these  many  months,  I  think  I  shall  drive  Emily  over  and  call  to-mor- 

POW. 

Jan.  8th  :  A  charming  day  though  cold,  at  least  Emily  said  so,  we 
lunched  with  the  Sherbrookes.  Alethea  wrote  a  note  to  her  mother 
and  trusted  it  with  me  to  deliver,  she  told  me  she  would  return  by  the 
end  of  the  week  if  she  could  get  any  one  to  fetch  her.  Any  one !  of 
course  she  meant  me.  I  will  take  care  she  does  not  stay'  a  moment 
longer  than  she  wishes,  for  want  of  a  conveyance  or  an  escort.  Emily 
can  be  spiteful  sometimes,  she  said  as  we  were  coming  home,  that 
Alethea' 8  sudden  fancy  for  returning  arose  from  Sherbrooke  leaving  for 
College  on  Wednesday,  that  as  she  had  no  other  admirer  to  dangle  after 
her  she  was  willing  to  put  up  with  my  attentions,  particularly  when 
she  desired  to  get  home,  and  the  Sherbrookes  kept  no  horses.  As  if 
self-interest  could  dwell  in  Alethea's  breast ! 

Feb.  Ist :  Alethea's  birthday  !  I  gave  her  a  little  hair  ring,  and  when 
I  put  it  on  her  finger  made  her  promise  she  would  never  remove  it  till 
I  could  replace  it  with  a  gold  one.  *'  A  rich  lover  will  bear  me  off 
before  then,"  she  said,  laughing.  She  was  only  in  jest,  but  it  was  a 
painful  one  to  me,  and  seeing  she  had  wounded  me  she  looked  up  with 
her  lovely  dark  eyes  full  of  feeling,  and  whispered  softly,  "  Perhaps  you 
will  be  the  rich  lover,  Hemsley,  the  Gypsy  told  you  you  would  make 
your  fortune  easily  and  early,  dont  you  remember?" 

"  And  you  will  share  it  with  me  Alethea  ?" 

She  smiled  assent,  gracious  queen  of  beauty  as  she  is. 

Feb.  4th :  I  have  had  some  conversation  with  my  father  about  my 
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future,  I  can  not  remain  here  idle  and  useless  any  longer,  he  tells  me  I 
have  no  prospects,  he  does  not  knew  what  will  become  of  me.  I 
gained  no  honours  at  College,  I  have  no  mathematical  talents,  in  fact  I 
begin  to  think  I  am  a  dolt ;  jet,  Alethea  condescends  to  regard  me  as 
her  future  husband.  Oh  !  could  I  but  achieve  something  I  the  world 
is  wide,  I  will  not  despair. 

March  3rd :  My  father  has  seen  an  advertisement  about  a  farm  in 
Canada,  a  horrible  barbarous  place  I  fancy,  but  perhaps  I  could  soon 
realise  a  thousand  or  two  and  come  back.  I  must  consult  with  Alethea 
before  Mr.  Swinton  is  written  to  ;  it  will  be  hard  to  leave  her  behind. 
Emily  says  I  shall  forget  her  in  a  week ;  *'  my  preference,"  as  she  calls 
it,  just  originates  in  having  nothing  to  do,  and  Alethea  is  always  need- 
ing my  services.  I  wonder  how  a  good  girl  like  Emily  can  be  so  un- 
amiable ;  I  know  if  I  asked  Alethea  to  share  my  uncertain  fortune,  she 
would  cheerfully,  but  how  could  I  be  so  selfish ! 

March  4th  :  I  have  seen  Alethea,  I  suppose  she  was  distressed  at  the 
prospect  of  separation,  and  I  know  she  is  too  proud  to  show  her  feel- 
ings. She  laughed  at  the  idea  of  my  returning.  "  You  will  become  a 
backwood's  farmer  and  marry  an  emigrant  girl,"  she  said.  Perhaps  the 
emigrant  girl  would  love  me  as  faithfully  as  the  proud  Miss  Hemsley. 
I  am  so  wretched  I  cannot  write,  I  shall  try  to  walk  off  my  low  spirits. 

March  7th :  My  father  has  written  to  Mr.  Swinton,  I  hope  it  will 
turn  out  well.  I  like  the  idea  of  travelling,  which  Emily  very  unkindly 
says  is  incompatible  with  love  for  Alethea.  Alethea  will  never  marry  a 
poor  man,  so  I  had  better  get  rich  as  fast  as  I  can.  She  promises  to 
wait  for  me,  but  I  am  to  write  soon  to  Emily  and  speak  truly  of  my 
prospects.  I  wish  I  could  emulate  Alethea' s  superiority  to  little  wor- 
ries ;  while  I  am  tormented  with  anxiety,  and  almost  sleepless,  she 
looks  as  blooming  as  May. 

April  15th  :  The  governor  has  heard  from  Mr.  Swinton,  it  is  all 
settled,  I  am  to  go  early  in  June ;  the  separation  is  almost  forgotten  in 
the  business  of  preparation.  Mamma  and  sisters  are  working  for  me,  but 
I  see  in  spite  of  themselves  the  tears  in  the  dear  girls'  eyes,  they  have 
not  as  much  character  as  Alethea,  she  scorns  to  weep,  though  doubtless 
she  suffers  all  the  more. 

April  17th  :  1  have  had  a  long  day  in  York,  the  old  folks  have  come 
down  handsomely,  and  I  have  as  good  an  outfit  as  1  could  desire.  Ale- 
thea wished  to  have  a  day's  shopping,  so  I  drove  her  and  Emily  in  the 
Squire's  Chaise.  We  had  a  glorious  time  only  Emily  was  a  little  cross, 
she  said  if  Alethea  wasted  so  long  in  matching  a  ribbon  or  bargaining 
for  six  pence,  1  should  not  get  through  my  business  by  daylight,  as  if 
my  affairs  were  of  any  consequence  compared  with  hers.  Alethea  treats 
these  petty  remarks  in  such  a  dignified  manner  one  can  hardly  tell  if 
she  notices  them. 
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May  Ist :  I  have  been  away  from  borne  bidding  my  friends  good-bye, 
every  body  is  so  kind ;  if  good  wishes  will  speed  my  ship  I  shall  have  a 
fine  voyage. 

June  1st:  A  month's  blank — I  have  been  .so  dull  with  the  prospect 
of  parting  I  have  not  had  the  heart  to  write.  I  have  done  up  all  the 
gardening  for  the  girls  and  Alethea,  planted  out  their  pot  seedlings, 
trimmed  their  rose  bushes^  trained  their  creepers,  and  endless  other 
little  things  that  no  one  else  can  do,  at  least  they  say  so.  I  am  to 
keep  a  diary  and  mail  it  once  a  month,  I  am  supplied  with  thin  paper 
for  the  purpose.  Now  the  time  is  so  near  T  wish  I  was  fairly  off, 
mamma  drops  a  tear  in  my  trunk  along  with  my  woollen  socks  and  cough 
lozenges,  and  the  girls  have  regularly  spoiled  their  eyes-  The  dear  old 
governor  has  told  me  fifty  times  of  when  he  first  left  home,  and  blows 
his  nose  when  he  breaks  off*  with  *'  but  it  was  not  3000  miles  away^" 

June  2Qd :  I  have  had  my  last  walk  with  Alethea,  we  wandered 
round  the  old  places  until  quite  late,  the  mom  succeeded  the  glories  of 
sunset  before  we  could  make  up  our  minds  to  say  good-bye.  It  is  a 
Bad  word  at  any  time,  but  most  of  all  to  a  girl  one  loves  and  for  an  in- 
definite period.  She  is  a  noble  creature,  never  cast  down  like  other 
people;  she  encouraged  me  and  was  quite  gay.  "I  have  heard  of 
many,"  she  said,  ''  who  went  to  Canada  as  poor  as  you  who  made  a 
great  fortune  and  became  members  of  parliament,  when  you  have 
.achieved  this,"  she  added  sweetly,  "  think  of  Alethea."  I  plucked  her  a 
bouquet  of  lovely  blossoms,  when  shall  I  give  her  another  ?  How  beau- 
tiful the  honey  suckle  arbour  looked  in  the  moonlight,  where  we  have 
so  often  sat.  "Well,  I  have  turned  my  back  on  them  all  for  ever,  I  sup- 
pose ;  so  now  for  a  good  heart  and  a  strong  arm !  Alethea  set  me  an 
example  of  self  control,  not  an  emotion  disturbed  her  calm  dignity,  she 
bade  me  farewell  with  as  much  self  possession  as  if  we  were  to  meet  to- 
morrow. I  have  seen  her  fair  face  for  the  last  time  for  years,  I  go 
early  in  the  morning  too  early  to  hope  to  see  her,  she  never  rises  soon. 
Good-bye  beautiful  Alethea !  I  must  have  learned  some  of  your  heroism 
for  I  do  not  give  up  as  I  expected. 

June  3rd  :  My  father  travelled  with  me  to  London,  we  arrived  here 
quite  late,  we  are  to  spend  a  week  together  and  see  all  the  sights.  I 
have  been  so  excited  and  amused  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  dwell  on 
the  parting.  Shall  I  ever  see  those  dear  faces  again  ?  What  a  dreary 
waste  of  waters  the  Atlantic  appears  to  my  imagination  when  I  think 
of  those  I  leave  behind. 

Here  ended  the  boyish  revelation  of  young  Hemsley's  early  senti- 
ments. Life,  with  its  realities,  its  stern  duties,  toils  and  pleasures, 
soon  occupied  his  time  and  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  diaries  or 
regrets.    IJlton  and  its  residents  faded  into  a  dreamy  recollection. 
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with  nothing  real  but  the  love  he  bore  his  parents  and  the  natural  affec- 
tion he  felt  for  the  home  of  his  childhood.  Then  followed  the  short 
correspondence  that  took  place  between  him  and  Alethea,  previous  to 
his  engagement  with  Lawrence.  A  copy  of  the  letter  he  addressed 
to  his  sister,  for  whose  answer  Lawrence  had  ignorantly  waited, 
impatient  to  tell  her  father  of  her  love,  she  remembered  it  all  as  she 
read. 

''To  Miss  Emilt  Gxaridqe: 

Dear  Emily, — I  look  to  you,  as  the  only  real  friend  1  ever  had  at 
home,  to  stand  by  me  now  that  I  am  in  great  perplexity  and  trouble. 
We  were  always  inseparable  as  children,  you  crying  over  my  misfor- 
tunes, and  I  fighting  your  battles,  now,  Emily,  the  case  must  be  re- 
versed.    I  want  you  to  fight  a  battle  for  me,  one  that  I  could  not  manage 
myself,  for  it  requires  all  the  delicacy  of  handling,  and  ingenuity  of 
manoeuvring  that  only  a  woman  can  exercise.    I  have  suffered  more 
lately  from  a  struggle  between  what  is  commonly  called  honour  and  a  gen- 
nine  affection,  than  you  would  believe  your  brother  capable  of.  Emily  I 
love — passionately  with  heart  and  soul,  and  it  is  not  Alethea  Hemsley. 
I  have  found  here,  in  this  out  of  the  way  Mapleton,  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  best  of  women,  scarcely  a  woman  in  years,  but  perfect  in  feminine 
graces  of  person,  mind,  and  manners.     More  than  all  her  beauty,  I  love 
her,  every  pulse  of  my  body  beats  true  to  her,  I  must  be  her  husband  or 
no  one  else's.  My  love  is  returned,  deeply,  fondly,  frankly  reciprocated ; 
now  sister  wliat  am  I  to  do  >vith  regard  to  my  ill-omened  engagement  to 
1^8  Hemsley  ?  You  always  said  there  was  no  true  feeling  between  us, 
a  mere  matter  of  association  and  necessity,  still  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  engagement,   though  a  secret  one,  exists,  and  I  am 
wretched,  thinking  of  what  I  have  presumed  to  do  by  Lawrence  Maple- 
ton.    Alethea  knew  it  would  be  years  before  I  could  marry,  and  I  have 
always  felt  she  would  never  wait  for  me,  if  a  better  opportunity  offered. 
That  will  not  palliate  my  falsehood,  you  will  say,  which  is  true  enough ; 
but  surely  there  are  extenuating  circumstances  to  excuse  me.     It  is  but 
a  graceless  task  to  point  them  out,  I  feel  humiliated,  in  dwelling 
on  Alethea's  short  comings  and  my  own  justification.     There  is  one 
view  of  the  case  I  cannot  resist  showing  you.  Alethea  never  loved 
me  sufficiently  to  share  my  poverty,  I  never  loved  her  enough  to  remain 
near  her,  a  dependent  on  my  father,  I  felt  independence  without  her, 
was  preferable  to  the  life  I  was  leading,  blest  as  I  was  in  her  constant 
companionship.     The  fact  is  that,  boy  and  girl  of  nineteen,  we  were 
mistaken  in  imagining  the  first  fancy  we  experienced  was  the  golden 
ore  of  true  love  ;  knowing  it  now,  I  can  detect  the  counterfeit  from  the 
xeaL    I  am  indispensable  to  Lawrence's  happiness,  she  to  mine ;  the 
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chief  drawback  is  her  wealth,  she  is  guileless  enough  to  ignore  its  ex- 
istence, and  shall  I  permit  that  obstacle  to  blight  a  life's  felicity  P 
Alethea  will  be  angry  and  disdainful,  but  her  heart  will  not  feel ;  while, 
in  filling  my  engagement  with  her,  I  should  be  the  destroyer  of  Miss 
Mapleton's  peace  and  make  my  own  misery.  Help  me  kind,  good 
Emily  in  my  dilemma ;  put  my  affairs  before  Alethea  in  the  most  diplo- 
matic and  favorable  light  you  can.  I  look  to  her  generosity  to  set  me 
free.  I  hope  Lucy  is  happy  in  her  married  state,  give  my  best  love  to 
her ;  also,  to  the  rest  of  the  girls.  I  shall  write  a  short  note  to  Mamma. 
So  good-bye  dear  Emily. 

From  your  affectionate  brother, 

Hemslet  Glabidge." 

Then  followed  the  answer  as  follows  : 

To  Hemslet  Glabidge,  Esq.,  Hogg's  Hill. 

Dearest  Hemsley, — I  have  arranged  with  much  difficulty  your  unfor- 
tunate love  affair,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  You 
must  be  prepared  for  some  ill  effects  to  follow  the  disappointment  of  a 
proud  nature  like  Alethea's.  She  has  not  allowed  any  one  to  read  her 
feelings.  I  am  quite  ignorant  whether  the  knowledge  of  your  fickleness 
was  a  relief  or  a  pain  to  her.  I  hope  the  enclosed  note  will  prove  satis- 
factory to  you.  With  my  best  wishes  and  sympathy,  believe  me  to  re- 
main, &c.,  &c." 

Lawrence  read  with  eagerness  the  few  lines  vouchsafed  to  the  recre- 
ant lover.  She  recognised  the  handwriting  as  that  of  her  husband's 
unknown  correspondent, — 

"  If  Mr.  Glaridge's  sense  of  honour  sanctions  his  unscrupulous  breach 
of  faith,  he  need  not  apprehend  resentment  or  reproach  from  Alethea 
Hemsley.  She  could  not  entertain  the  first  to  one  unworthy  of  anger, 
or  humiliate  herself  by  expressing  the  second  to  one  incapable  of 
acknowledging  its  justice.  Miss  Hemsley  hopes  Mr.  Glaridge  will  be 
happy  in  the  high-minded  course  he  has  pursued." 

The  note  contained  a  hair  ring,  the  only  imperishable  gift  that  had 
been  offered. 

There  was  also  the  very  letter  which  a  few  weeks  before  had  excited  her 
curiosity  and  eventually  her  suspicions.  It  was  simply  an  announce- 
that  as  she,  Mrs.  Marchmont,  was  travelling  through  the  country  with 
her  husband,  she  would,  in  memory  of  old  times,  pay  a  visit  to  her 
quondam  play-fellow,  and  boy-lover. 

Lawrence  laid  down  the  papers  and  gave  herself  up  to  reverie. 
Imagination  wafted  her  to  her  husband's  English  home ;  she  saw  his 
domestic  life,  his  transparency  of  character,  his  simple  tastes.    She 
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Mw  him  walking  among  bis  sisters,  toiling  on  the  homestead,  devoted 
to  Alethea^  and  in  every  position  he  rose  in  her  estimation,  and  tears  of 
happiness  filled  her  ejes.  He  was  her  own  good,  honest,  truthful 
Hemsley  ;  the  cloud  was  dissipated  that  momentarily  obscured  his 
perfections.  It  needed  no  words  from  him  to  restore  him  fully  to  her 
affectionate  heart,  still  she  must  indulge  herself  in  reading  his  own  de- 
fence. Slowly  she  opened  the  letter  that  had  been  written  that  night 
while  watching  beside  her  bed.  The  first  impulse  was  to  kiss  the  dear 
characters  with  passionate  love,  so  idolatrous  is  woman  in  her  affec- 
tions— so  hasty  to  recompense  sevenrfold  for  a  shadow  of  injustice  or 
severity. 

"To  MX  Wdfb,— 

When  you  read  this  you  will  be  made  acquainted  with  my  early 
life,  and  understand  the  sentiments  I  once  entertained  for  Miss  Hems- 
ley.  I  can  only  wonder  at  my  blindness  now.  I  believe  Alethea  never 
miaunderstood  hier  own  feelings,  for  she  never  deceived  me  as  to  the  af- 
fection she  bore  me.  The  error  I  conimitted,  was  not  speaking  plainly 
to  you  of  my  past,  I  bad  aothing  to  fear  from  your  censure  my  gen- 
erous Lawrence,- for  you  possessed  the  whole  riches  of  my  love,  and 
would  only  have  smiled  at  my  boyish  delusion.  But  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  dread  that  a  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  my  sentiments  should 
cross  your  mind,  I  was  vain  enough  to  wish  to  stand  spotless  in  your 
esteem,  and  I  deemed  a  previous  engagement,  however  mistaken,  would 
debar  me  from  your  full  confidence.  The  only  feeling  I  experienced 
when  I  received  Mrs.  Marchmont's  letter  was  that  the  secret  I  had  so 
carefully  guarded,  and  which  had  so  often  trembled  on  my  lips  would  be 
betrayedj  and  in  a  manner  that  must  arouse  your  displeasure  if  nothing 
more.  My  journey  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  her 
from  her  intended  visit.  Unused  to  double  dealing,  I  know  my  oon- 
doct  was  sufficient  to  condemn  me,  I  avoided  you  for  I  could  not  speak 
every  thought,  I  left  you  abruptly  for  I  feared  your  questions,  I  could 
not  write  for  I  was  miserable.  Mrs.  Marchmont  was  not  to  be  changed, 
•he  had  resolved  to  see  my  home,  and  the  only  bright  light  in  the  pic- 
tare  was  that  I  had  a  home  and  family  she  might  envy.  Arrived  here 
I  scaroely  know  how  the  time  had  gone ;  I  dreaded  ^very  woird  of  hers, 
lest  she  should  reveal  the  byegones  I  had  concealed.  I  noted  the  de- 
preaaian  of  your  face,  Lawrence ;  the  dear  face  whose  every  shade  and 
line  I  knew  by  heart.  How  often  I  followed  you  in  spirit  when  I  saw 
you  rise  and  leave  us  with  brimming  eyes.  And  why  not,  you  will  say, 
the  danger  would  have  disappeared  at  a  bold  stand.  I  know  it  now,  I 
thought  otherwise  then>  perhaps  I  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  un- 
holy faacinations.  an  Bitfxil  woman  can  always  cast  over  the  ^trongeo^t 
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man.  I  see  her  as  she  is,  now ;  this  evening  revealed  her  character  in 
its  true  light,  until  then  I  thought  no  one  was  to  blame  but  myself. — 
Lawrence,  I  claim  your  forgiveness  as  I  know  your  love,  I  say  nothing^ 
of  my  sorrow,  there  will  ever  be  a  sigh  in  my  heart  that  you  have  suf- 
fered through  me.  What  do  I  not  owe  you  ?  And  I  am  proud  of  the 
obligation,  add  to  my  debt  by  present  pardon,  believe  me  misjudging* 
believe  me  cowardly,  but  oh  I  believe  that  never  for  a  moment  has  my 
heart  swerved  from  its  fond  affection  for  you.  I  saw  you  uppermost 
through  all  my  actions,  even  when  inflicting  pain  I  thought  I  >\  as  saving 
you  from  deeper  anxiety.  Lawrence,  my  wife,  my  love,  return  to  your 
resting  place  in  the  arms  of 

Tour  ever  faithful  Husband  and  Friend, 

Hemsley  Clabidoe.'* 

Hemsley  had  not  gone  out  as  he  at  first  intended ;  he  dreaded  meet- 
ing anyone,  and  retired  to  his  private  room,  where  he  often  spent  hours 
over  maps  and  ledgers.  They  were  unheeded  now,  with  his  brows  sup- 
ported by  his  hands  he  was  seated  at  his  desk,  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
turned  inwardly,  retracing  the  past  and  condemning  himself  unsparingly. 
Lawrence  had  frequently  shown  so  much  spirit  in  trifling  matters* 
had  had  such  an  independent  way  of  thinking  and  acting,  that,  as  he 
reflected*  he  grew  hopeless  of  her  forgiveness  and  returning  love.  Exist- 
ence would  be  unbearable  under  Lawrence's  contempt,  and  how  could 
he  expect  her  to  trust  implicitly  in  his  statements  when  he  had  deceived 
her  till  he  could  do  so  no  longer.  A  bitter  groan  unconsciously  burst 
from  his  lips,  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps,  a  crush  of  muslin,  and  a 
voice,  tremulous  with  feeling,  uttered,  "  Forgive  me,  Hemsley,  forgive 
my  suspicion,  my  want  of  faith.'* 

Lawrence  seeking  him  !  Lawrence  craving  pardon,  and  from  him  the 
sinner !  Oh  I  had  he  but  known  the  joy  with  which  she  acknowledged 
herself  in  error,  and  exculpated  him  he  would  not  have  been  in  such 
eager  haste  to  clasp  her  beloved  form  with  tenfold  the  ardour  of  the 
lover,  to  his  manly  heart. 

**  Forgive  you,  my  darling,  when  I  am  alone  to  blame ! " 

**  Not  one  word,  Hemsley ;  we  both  erred  in  lacking  confidence  in 
the  other,  I  most,  for  I  should  have  known  by  now  in  whom  1  placed  my 
trust.  *  Kiss  me,  my  husband,  and  may  that  kiss  be  the  monumental 
stone  placed  over  the  forgotten  grave  of  our  first  and  last  misunder- 
standing." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marchmont  left  shortly  after,  and  if  Alethea  had  en- 
tertained any  delusive  opinion  concerning  her  power  over  the  boy,  she 
was  not  at  all  deceived  as  to  her  influence  over  the  man.  Her  fascina- 
tions, great  as  they  were,  fell  innocuous  before  pure  connubial  affection. 
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she  had  to  confess  mentally  that  whatever  the  niotive  of  her  own  mar- 
riage, true  love  had  dictated  that  of  her  former  admirer. 

With  their  departure  was  dissipated  the  only  cloud  that  had  ever 
lowered  over  the  inmates  of  Mapleton  Yale.  As  the  autumn's  cool 
breezes  stripped  the  trees  or  changed  their  green  foliage  to  gorgeous 
tints  of  scarlet  and  gold,  Mr.  Mapleton  recovered  much  of  his  strength, 
and  the  little  children  grew  stout  and  rosy  again.  Christmas  Eve 
blessed  the  young  parents  with  another  tender  babe,  a  daughter,  to  be 
called  Alice,  in  loving  memory  of  Lawrence's  dead  mother.  While  there 
was  rejoicing  in  Mapleton  Yale  over  the  advent  of  a  fresh  young  soul, 
there  was  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  widow  Sheldon's  cottage.  Balph 
—the  young,  the  gay,  the  profligate — had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  the 
common  penalty  of  health  wasted,  and  virtue  despised.  After  a  long 
absence  he  returned  to  die  under  his  mother's  roof.  She  believed  him 
penitent  and  pardoned,  let  none  seek  to  reprove  her  trust.  She  was  not 
alone  in  her  mourning,  Ailsie  wept  with  her,  and  by  her  fortitude 
and  strength  of  character  supported,  while  she  sympathised  with  the 
lonely  woman.  She  will  probably  remain  a  contented  dependant  on  the 
charity  of  kindly  Mapleton.  One  neighbour  furnishes  the  widow  with 
a  load  of  wood,  another  with  a  bag  of  flour ;  if  a  calf  or  a  lamb  is  killed, 
Mrs.  Sheldon  is  never  forgotten.  Mr.  Claridge  looks  after  her  cottage, 
and  sees  that  Paddy  cultivates  her  garden,  while  his  wife  and  IVliss  Gleg 
are  constant  and  unvarying  in  their  attentions.  Though  deprived  of  a 
son's  duteous  affection,  she  is  surrounded  with  real  friends,  and  her  gen- 
tle nature  will  soon  cling  to  those  who  deserve  her  regard. 

There  is  but  little  prospect  of  change  for  Mapleton  Yillage  save 
that  which  is  born  of  time.  Having  brought  our  story  to  the  verge  of 
the  present,  we  leave  Hemsley  and  Lawrence  in  their  beautiful  home, 
enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  refined  civilization,  and  the  freedom  of  a 
rorai  life.  They  will  in  all  human  probability  survive  to  a  ripe  age, 
yearly  increasing  in  wealth  and  in  the  number  of  their  children,  blessed 
in  each  other's  love,  and  in  the  friendship  and  respect  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. At  some  period  not  very  far  remote  Canada  may  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  these  her  sons  and  daughters,  reared  in  her  own  bosom,  and 
bom  of  such  a  stock  ;  strength,  beauty,  intellect,  and  principle  are  to 
be  expected  from  the  offspring  of  a  marriage,  based  on  as  true  founda- 
tions as  that  of  *'Thb  Settler's  Dauohteb." 
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REVIEWS. 

A  Popular  History  oj  Ireland  from  th%  Earliest  Period  to  the  Emancipation 
of  the  CatMics.  By  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  B.C.L.  8vo.,  Vol.  1.  and 
II.     New  York  :  D.  <fc  J.  Sadlier,  A  Co.     Toronto  :  Rollo  <k  Adam— 1863. 

VOLUME   I. 

A  great  historical  subject  may  be  treated  in  many  different  ways.  An  array 
of  diy  facts  and  chronological  events  may  be  displayed  in  due  order,  and 
with  admirable,  yet  dreary  accuracy  ;  or  they  may  be  coloured  with  preju- 
dices and  sympathies,  or  with  poetic  fancies  and  superstitious  crudities  ;  or  a 
word  picture  may  be  dra«rn,  truly  preserving  every  leading  incident  and  har- 
moniously blending  thorn  together,  yet  wrapping  them  in  a  gaudy  maze  of 
colour,  alluring,  yet  deceitful  to  the  eye  ;  or,  finally,  when  dealing  with  facts 
and  fancies,  the  historian  may  invest  them  with  true  poetic  feeling,  without 
depriving  them  of  their  just  attributes,  and  may  offer  them  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  readers  jn  such  guise  as  first  to  invite  and  then  to  win  their 
attentive  perusal  and  pleasurable  study. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  writings  or  speeches  of  Mr.  D*Arcy 
McGee,  will  doubt  for  one  moment  to  which  class  his  popular  History  of  Ire- 
land belongs.  To  say  that  the  book  which  he  has  offered  to  the  public  is  well 
written,  would  be  to  err  on  the  side  of  a  too  cautious  criticism,  to  say  that 
it  is  beautifully  written  would  more  nearly  express  the  feeling  with  which 
every  one  will  peruse  and  study  it. 

The  history  of  any  living  people  must  necessarily  be  tinged,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of*  the  writer,  especially  if  he  be  the 
chronicler  of  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  but  when  that  writer  is  an  ardent  adherent 
of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  has  ruled  Ireland  so  long  ;  it  would  be  re- 
diculous  to  suppose  that  the  time  honoured  church  of  his  fathers  should  not 
be  spoken  of  with  affectionate  regard,  and  an  apparent  acknowledgement  of 
many  religious  influences  and  powers,  which  those  who  are  not  of  her  com- 
munion would  coldly  pass  over  or  loudly  deplore. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  understood,  that  in  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
McGee's  history,  now  under  review,  there  is  the  slightest  taint  of  illiber- 
ality,  or  undue  religious  bias  ;  on  the  contrary  it  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  many  particulars  where  one  would  have  looked  for  severer  criticism 
and  pehaps  merited  condemnation,  events  and  characters  are  described  with 
a  freedom  from  any  approach  to  bitterness,  partizanship,  or  bias,  and  always 
with  the  good  points  and  redeeming  features  placed  side  by  side  with  quali 
ties  or  distinctions  of  doubtful  character  to  many  minds.  Virtue,  too,  is 
always  gracefully  applauded,  and  vice  always  condemned,  not  ruthlessly  but 
tempered  with  the  spirit  which  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  historian 
throughout.  The  early  history  of  Ireland  must  necessarily  have  been,  in  the 
main,  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  records,  hence  it  will  partake  to  a  large  extent 
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of  the  hifltoiy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  those  far  distant  times,  whem 
men  were  ruled  by  ecclesiastics  and  the  laity  were  unlettered  and  ignorant. 

Well  does  Mr.  McGee  say  that  the  conversion  of  a  Pagan  people  to  Chris- 
tianity must  always  be  a  primary  fact  in  their  history.  The  Mission  of  St. 
Patrick  commenced  in  Ireland  in  the  year  432,  and  was  prolonged  till,  his 
death.  Of  him,  says  Mr.  McGee,  "  Since  the  first  Apostle  of  the  Q^eutiles 
had  confounded  the  subtle  Paganism  of  Athens,  on  the  hill  of  Mars,  none 
of  those  who  walked  in  his  steps  ever  stood  out  in  more  glorious  relief  than 
Patrick,  surrounded  by  Pagan  Princes  and  a  Pagan  Priesthood,  on  the  hill  of 
Tara." 

Columba  was  the  next  great  missionary  who  shaped  from  lona  the 
doctrines,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of  many  tribes  and  kingdoms.  Mr. 
McGee  describes  the  power  exercised  by  Columba  as  he  describes  that  of  St. 
Patrick.  His  miracles  were  those  which  any  Missionary  at  the  present  day 
might  perform.  ^*  A  spotless  soul,  a  disciplined  body,  an  indomitable 
energy,  an  industry  that  never  wearied,  a  courage  that  never  blanched,  a 
sweetness  and  courtesy  that  won  all  hearts,  a  tenderness  for  others  that  con- 
trasted strongly  with  his  rigour  towards  himself  ;  these  were  the  secrets  of 
the  success  of  this  eminent  Missionary — these  were  the  miracles  by  which  he 
accomplished  the  'conversion  of  so  many  barbarous  tribes  and  Pagan 
Princes." 

The  origin  and  rise  of  many  celebrated  Irish  families,  is  described  with 
much  vigour  and  minuteness.  The  chapters  which  relate  to  this  attractive 
subject  will  be  devoured  by  those  who  have  a  family  interest  in  those  wide 
spread  Irish  patronymics,  which  are  known  throughout  the  world. 

The  Irish  Schools  of  the  first  three  christian  centuries  acquired  a  European 
reputation,  and  as  teachers  of  human  and  divine  Science,  the  Irish  Saints 
exercised  great  power  over  their  own  countrymen,  and  far  beyond  their 
insular  home.  '*  The  intellectual  leadership  of  western  Europe — the  glorious 
ambition  of  the  greatest  nations — has  been  in  turn  obtained  by  Italy,  France, 
Britain  and  Germany.  From  the  middle  of  the  sixth  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  that  leadership  devolved  on 
Ireland.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  sixth  century  helped  to  confer  it  upon 
the  newly  converted  Western  Isle  ;  the  number  of  her  schools,  the  wisdom, 
energy,  and  zeal  of  her  masters,  retained  for  her  the  proud  distinction  for 
two  hundred  years." 

In  those  good  old  times  men  frequently  graduated  at  the  age  of  forty  years, 
"when  as  yet  the  discovery  was  unmade,"  as  our  author  remarks  in  a 
quiet  vein  of  satire  which  may  frequently  be  found  running  through  his 
luminous  pages  :  "that  all-sufficient  wisdom  comes  with  the  first  trace  of 
down  upon  the  chin  of  youth. " 

The  Danish  and  Norwegian  invasion  of  Ireland  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  character  and  morals  of  the  people.  "  At  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
we  cast  back  a  grateful  retrospect  on  the  Christian  ages  of  Ireland.  Can  we 
do  so  now,  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  ?  Alas  !  far  from  it.  Bravely  and, 
in  the  main,  successfully  as  the  Irish  have  borne  themselves,  they  came  out 
of  that  cruel,  >  treacherous,  interminable  war  with  many  rents  and  stains  in 
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that  vesture  of  innocence  in  which  we  saw  them  arrayed  at  the  close  of  their 
third  Christian  century.  Odin  has  not  conquered,  but  all  the  worst  vices  of 
•urarfare — its  violence,  its  impiety,  discontent,  self-indulgence,  and  contempt 
for  the  sweet  paths  of  peace  and  mild  counsels  of  religion — ^these  must  and 
did  remain,  long  after  Dane  and  Norwegian  have  forever  disappeared  !" 

The  chapter  describing  the  arms,  armour,  and  tactics  of  the  Normans  and 
Irish  is  replete  with  interest,  and  the  entire  record  of  the  Norman  invasion  ia 
more  like  a  well  told  historical  romance  than  **  a  popular  history."  Indomi- 
table bravery  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  virtue  of  the  Norman  spoilers  of 
the  Irish  race,  who,  however,  unlike  the  Dane,  created,  euriched,  and  im- 
proved wherever  they  conquered,  and  so  far  it  may  be  said  of  them,  that  their 
evil  deeds  were  not  unmingled  with  good. 

The  state  of  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  Society,  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  are  still  visible  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The  love  of 
learning,  always  strong  in  this  race  of  men  and  women,  revived  in  full  force 
with  the  exemption  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  foreign  invasion.  The 
Bards  and  Ollmans  had  ample  hereditary  estates  in  every  principality  and 
lordship.  The  virtue  of  hospitality  was,  of  all  others,  that  which  the  old 
Irish  of  every  degree  of  rank  and  wealth  most  cheerfully  practised.  The  par- 
ticularity with  which  historians  recorded  the  obits  and  marriages  of  women, 
show  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  were  held,  and  the  fame  of  virtuous 
deeds,  of  generosity,  of  peace-making,  of  fidelity,  was  then  as  easily  attain- 
able by  womeu  as  by  men.  Although  the  Irish,  three  and  four  hundred  years 
ago  were,  as  now,  firm  believers  in  supernatural  influence,  working  visibly 
among  men,  yet  they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  slaves  to  the  terrible 
delusion  of  witchcraft  The  author  notes  one  instance  among  the  Anglo-Irish, 
and  mentions  the  Presbyterian  witches  of  Oarrickfergus  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  meet  with  the  first  notice 
of  the  use  of  Usquebagh,  respecting  which  knowledge  is  now  wide-spread.  The 
dwellings  of  the  Chiefs  and  of  the  wealthy,  among  the  proprietors  near  the 
marches,  were  chiefly  situated  amid  palisaded  Islands,  or  on  promontories 
naturally  moted  by  Lakes.  In  less  exposed  districts  the  Milesian  Nobles  had 
castles  of  stone.  The  state  of  the  Church  was  a  troubled  one  ;  it  was  ham- 
pered with  a  two-fold  hierarchy,  a  constant  struggle  being  maintained  be- 
tween Roman  and  English  influence.  There  were  often  two  sets  of  bishops 
elected  in  border  sees.  "The  spirit  of  party  carried  into  the  Church,  can 
be  cherished  in  the  presence  of  the  Altar  and  Cn.>S8,  only  by  doing  violence  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Cross  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Altar." 

The  union  of  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  inaugiurated  a  new  era. 
The  social  condition  of  the  people  under  English  authority,  is  described  as 
very  depressed  and  harassing.  The  feudal  system  was  rampant  with  all  its 
cruel  exactions  and  hopelessness  of  relief. 

The  inexcusable  excesses  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Reformers  in  desecrating 
and  desolating  churches,  monasteries,  and  shrines,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  is  thus  mildly  yet  touchingly  introduced  by  the  author.  "But  the 
most  lamentable  scene  of  spoliation,  and  that  which  excited  the  profoundest 
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emotions  of  pity  and  anger  in  the  public  mind,  was  the  violation  of  the 
churches  of  St.  Kieran — ^the  renowned  Clonmacnoise.  The  city  of  schools 
had  cast  its  cross-crowned  shade  upon  the  gentle  current  of  the  Upper  Shan- 
non for  a  thousand  years.  Danish  fury,  civil  storm,  and  Norman  hospitality 
had  passed  over  it,  leaving  traces  of  their  power  in  the  midst  of  the  eviden- 
ces of  its  recuperation.  The  great  Church  to  which  pilgrims  flocked  from 
every  tribe  of  Erin,  on  the  9th  of  September — St.  Kieran's  Day  ;  the  numer- 
ous chapels  erected  by  the  chiefs  of  all  the  neighbouring  clans ;  the  halls, 
hospitals,  book -houses,  nunneries,  cemeteries,  granaries — all  still  stood, 
awaiting  from  Christian  hands  the  last  fatal  blow." 

Let  us  now  see  how  Mr.  McGee  deals  with  those  two  prominent  Sovereigns 
m  English  History,  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 

Of  Mary,  he  says  :  *'  Although  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary  has  been  held 
iqp  to  execration  during  three  centuries,  as  a  bloody-minded  and  malignant 
persecutor  of  all  who  differed  from  her  in  religion,  it  is  certain  that  in  Ire- 
land, where,  if  anywhere,  the  Protestant  minority  might  have  been  extin- 
guished by  such  severities  as  are  imputed  to  her,  no  persecution  for  con- 
science sake  took  place.  Married  Bishops  were  deprived,  and  married  priests 
were  silenced,  but  beyond  this  no  coercion  was  employed.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  was  not  time  to  bring  the  machinery  to  bear,  but  surely  if  there 
was  time  to  do  so  in  England,  within  the  space  of  five  years,  there  was  time 
in  Ireland  also.  The  consoling  truth — ^honourable  to  human  nature  and  to 
Christian  charity  is,  that  many  families  out  of  England,  appfehending  danger  * 
in  their  own  country,  sought  and  found  a  refuge  from  their  fears  in  the 
Western  Island."  This  is  a  very  mild  defence,  if  defence  it  can  be  called,  of 
Queen  Mary.  It  does  not  deny  the  justness  of  the  title  of  **  bloody-minded 
and  malignant"  as  applied  to  Mary  in  her  dealings  with  the  English,  it 
merely  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  carried  her  cruel  persecutions 
among  the  Irish  protestants. 

And  now  what  does  the  historian  say  with  reference  to  that  **  bright  occi- 
dental star  of  happy  memory,"  Queen  Elizabeth. 

"  The  daughter  of  Anna  Boleyn  was  promptly  proclaimed  Queen  the  same 
day  on  which  Mary  died,  the  17th  of  November,  1558.  Elizabeth  was  then 
in  her  twenty  sixth  year,  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  confident  of  her  abilities. 
Her  great  capacity  had  been  cultivated  by  the  best  masters  of  the  age,  and 
the  best  of  all  ages,  early  adversity.  Her  vices  were  hereditary  in  her  blood, 
hut  her  genius  for  government  so  far  surpassed  any  of  her  immediate  prede- 
cessors, as  to  throw  her  vices  into  the  shade.  During  the  forty  four  years  in 
which  she  wielded  the  English  sceptre,  many  of  the  most  stirring  occurrences 
of  our  history  took  place  ;  it  could  hardly  have  fallen  out  otherwise,  under  a 
Sovereign  of  so  much  vigour,  having  command  of  such  immense  resources." 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  tolerant  and  impartial  spirit  of  these 
volumes,  as  far  as  they  have  come  under  review,  from  the  foregoing  quota- 
tions. We  have  purposely  selected  the  descriptions  of  two  of  the  most 
striking  personages,  respecting  whom  men's  opinions  have  been  much  divided, 
when  viewed  &om  a  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  stand  point. 

The  most  fastidious  partisan  will  scarcely  grudge  the  small  meed  of  implied 
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praise  Mr.  McGee  accords  to  the  one,  or  think  that  he  has  detracted  from  the 
well  deserved  glory  of  the  other. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  **  The  Popular  History  of 
Ireland,"  it  is  fitting  to  say  that  the  work  exhibits  great  research,  much  close 
reading,  and  a  i*emarkable  acquaintance  with  historic  lore  of  the  olden 
times.  Its  style,  language,  and  method  is  that  of  a  fascinating  romance,  which 
one  closes  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  a  pleasant  and  most  instructive  re- 
creation, rather  than  study,  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  Second  Volume  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  number  of  the  Brititih 
American. 


**  The  Life  of  ovr  Lord  upon  the  Earth,  in  its  Historical,  Chtonoloyicai,  and 
Geographical  relations"  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Andrews.  London  : 
Alexander  Strahan  <fe  Co.     Toronto  :  Rollo  &  Adam.     1863. 

The  attention  which  is  bein^  directed  to  the  Life  of  our  Lord  is  among  the 
better  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  helps  to  compensate  for  the 
attacks  made  on  the  sacred  volume.  Following  the  example  set  by  Neander, 
Ellicott,  Fange,  and  others  of  a  like  class,  Dr.  Andrews  has  made  those  who 
love  the  truth  his  debtors,  by  the  selection  of  the  same  grand  theme  as  the 
subject  of  the  volume  whose  title  is  given  above. 

The  purpose  of  his  work,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  to  '*  arrange  the  events 
of  the  Lord's  Life,  as  given  us  by  the  Evangelists,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
chronological  order,  and  to  state  the  grounds  of  this  order  ;  and  to  consider 
the  difficulties  as  to  matters  of  fact  which  the  several  narratives,  when  com- 
pared together,  present— or  are  supposed  by  modem  criticism  to  present. 

By  way  of  foundation  for  a  chronological  arrangement,  the  dates  of  Hie 
Lord's  birth  and  death,  and  the  duration  of  his  public  ministry,  are  discussed 
in  brief  preliminary  essays.  The  geographical  descriptions  are  all  limited  to 
the  sites  of  places  directly  related  to  the  narratives  ;  and  only  such  notice  is 
taken  of  the  general  history  of  the  time  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  occa- 
sional references  of  the  Evangelists.  Questions  respecting  the  authority  of 
the  Gospels,  the  time  when  written,  or  their  relations  to  each  other  ;  as  also 
their  inspiration  and  historical  veracity — which  are  assumed  ;  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  parables  and  discourses  of  Christ ;  and  the  discussion  of  matters 
of  mere  archaeology,  or  of  verbal  criticism,  are  excluded, — such  as  desire  in- 
formation on  these  topics  being  referred  for  it  to  other  sources.  The  result 
of  this  circumscription  of  plan  is  a  much  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  dealing 
with  the  topics  embraced  within  it  than  would  have  been  possible,  within  any 
moderate  limits,  had  it  included  the  omitted  subjects. 

Without  venturing  to  hope  for  the  acceptance,  by  all  who  may  honour  him 
with  a  perusal,  of  the  solutions  of  difficulties  which  commend  themselves  to 
him,  the  author  justly  remarks  (Preface,  p.vii.)  **that  it  is  a  great  point 
gained,  to  be  able  to  see  just  what  the  amount  of  the  discrepancy  or  contra- 
diction, if  it  really  exists,  is.  Those  readers  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear,  tiirough  sceptical  critics,  of  the  numerous  errors  and  mistakes  of  the 
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EraDgelists,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  few  are  the  points  of  real  difficulty, 
and  how  often  these  are  exaggerated  by  the  misinterpretation  of  the  critic 
himself.  There  are  not  a  few  commentators  who  adopt  the  rigid  literalism 
of  Opiander  ;  not,  like  him,  to  defend  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive, bnt  to  destroy  it." 

Special  prominence  is  given,  in  the  work  before  iis,  to  the  great  divisions 
of  our  Lord's  work,  "  first  in  Judea,  and  then  in  Galilee,  and  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  ;  both  ^  explaining  some  peculiarities 
in  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and  as  shewing  that  his  work  was  carried  on  under 
true  historic  conditions."  **  There  is  no  fact,  it  is  remarked,"  more  important 
to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  these  studies  than  this,  that  Jesus  was  very  man 
no  less  than  very  God.  While  recognising  the  supernatural  elements  in  the 
evangelic  narratives,  wherever  they  exist,  we  are  not  so  to  introduce  them  as 
to  make  these  narratives  the  records  of  a  life  neither  human  nor  divine.  The 
Lord,  in  all  his  words  and  works,  in  his  conduct  toward  the  Jews,  and  his 
repeated  efforts  to  make  them  hear  and  receive  him,  acted  as  man  under 
thoRe  laws  which  God  at  the  beginning  established  to  guide  human  action. 
His  life  on  earth  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  human  one,  and  it  is  this  fact 
that  gives  us  the  key  to  the  Gospel  as  real  historic  records."     (Pref.  p.  8.) 

The  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Lord's  birth — the  first  of  the  preliminary  ones 
already  referred  to — closes  with  these  words  :  **  Our  inquiries  lead  us  to  these 
general  results.  We  find  it  most  probable  that  the  Lord  was  bom  near  the 
end  of  the  year  749  (from  the  building  of  the  city  of  Rome).  At  this  pe- 
riod, all  the  chronological  statements  of  the  Evangelists  seem  most  readily  to 
centre  and  to  harmonise.  In  favour  of  December,  the  last  month  of  that 
year,  as  much  may  be  said  as  in  favour  of  any  other,  and  this  aside  from  the 
testimony  of  tradition.  As  to  the  day,  little  that  is  definite  can  be  said. 
The  25th  of  this  month  lies  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  selected  on  other 
than  historic  grounds,  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  data  we  have,  and 
hu  the  voice  of  tradition  in  its  favour.  Still,  in  regard  to  all  these  condi- 
tiona,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  elements  of  uncertainty  enter  into 
the  computation,  and  that  any  positive  statements  are  impossible."  (PagM 
22,  23.) 

Of  the  second  of  these  essays,  the  following  is  the  conclusion  in  reference 
to  the  date  of  Christ's  baptism  :  "The  first  passover  after  the  Lord's  bap- 
tism was  that  of  780,  and  fell  upon  the  9th  of  April.  The  baptism  preceded 
this  passover  some  two  or  three  months,  and  so  probably  fell  in  the  month 
of  January  of  that  year.  John's  ministry  began  so(»n  after  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age,  or  about  July,  779.  Allowing  that  his  labours  had  continued 
nx  months  before  the  Lord  was  baptized,  we  reach  in  this  way  also  the  month 
of  January,  780.  Tradition  has  selected  the  sixth  of  this  month  as  the  day 
of  the  baptism,  but  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  the  tradition  is  well  or 
ill  founded.  The  climatic  peculiarities  of  the  country  offer  no  valid  objec- 
tions to  this  date.  Although  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  Decem- 
ber or  January  Jesus  was  baptized,  yet  the  day  of  the  month  is  very  uncer- 
tain."   (Page  36.; 

Keiu*  the  end  of  the  third  essay  we  have  the  following  declaration  on  the 
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•abject  of  the  Lord's  death  :  ^^  From  a  survey  of  the  several  data  respecting 
the  time  of  the  Lord's  death,  we  conclude  that  none  lead  us  to  positive  re- 
sults. If  it  were  certain  that  the  Friday  on  which  he  was  crucified  waa  the 
16th  Nisan,  there  would  be  strong  probability,  if  not  absolute  certainty,  that 
the  year  was  that  of  783.  If,  however,  it  was  the  14th  Nisan,  aa  many 
affirm,  this  datum  fails  us,  and  we  have  to  choose  between  the  years  782  and 
786.  The  computation  of  the  length  of  his  ministry  from  the  number  of 
passovers,  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  which  forbids  a  definite  judgment ; 
and  the  computations  based  upon  the  darkening  of  the  sun  at  His  crucifixion, 
upon  the  loss  of  power  to  inflict  capital  punishments  by  the  Jews,  upon  the 
parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  upon  the  prophetic  half-week  of  Daniel,  and 
upon  the  traditions,  are  all  inconclusive."    (Pages  44,  45.) 

The  following,  Dr.  Andrews  accepts  as  "probable  conclusions,"  to  wit, 
that  our  Lord  was  born  in  December,  749,  of  the  year  of  Rome, — five  yean 
earlier  than  the  common  date  ;  baptized,  January,  780  ;  crucified,  Apnl  7th, 
783  ;  and  that  the  length  of  his  ministry  was  three  years  and  three  months. 

The  essays  whence  the  above  results  are  derived,  occupy  forty-six  pages, 
and  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  pointed  to  as  models  of  clear,  careful,  and 
patient  discussion. 

The  body  of  the  work  under  review  is  divided  into  seven  parts  ;  the  first 
of  which  (pp.  49 — 108)  deals  with  the  period  intervening  between  the  an- 
nunciation to  Zacharias  and  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  or  from  October,  748, 
(from  the  building  of  Rome),  to  January,  780, — 6  B.C.,  27  a. d.  ; — discus- 
sing the  following  among  other  topics,  to  wit,  the  parents  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist ;  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  including  her  relationship  to  the  house  of 
David ;  the  two  genealogies  ;  the  taxing  of  Augustus ;  the  coming  of  the 
Magi  ;  the  murder  of  the  innocents  ;  the  Lord's  brethren,  <Src.  <fec. 

Under  part  second  (pp.  109 — 166),  which  includes  the  period  from  the 
baptism  to  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  or  from  January,  780, 
to  April,  781 — a.d.  27,  28, — the  divisions  of  the  Lord's  ministry  are  con- 
sidered ;  Herod  Antipas  and  Herod  Philip ;  Annas  and  Oaiaphas  ;  the 
temptation  ;  marriage  at  Cana ;  the  baptisms  of  John  and  Christ ;  the  second 
passover  of  our  Lord's  ministry ;  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  healing  of  the  im- 
potent man,  <fec.  tbc. 

Part  third  (pp.  167 — 868)  is  devoted  to  the  interval  between  the  imprison- 
ment and  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist ;  or  from  April,  781,  to  March,  782 
— >A.D.  28,  29.  Among  the  chief  topics  passed  under  review,  are,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ministry  in  Galilee  ;  the  Baptist's  imprisonment ;  the  rejection 
of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  ;  his  residence  at  Capernaum,  including  sites  of  that 
city  and  of  Bethesda  and  Chorazin  ;  circuits  and  teaching  of  Christ  in 
Galilee  ;  call  of  the  disciples  ;  man  with  the  withered  hand  ;  sermon  on  the 
mount  ;  healing  of  the  possessed  ;  the  two  blind  men,  <bc.  <S^c. 

The  period  from  the  death  of  the  Baptist  to  the  first  departure  from 
Galilee,  or  from  April  to  October,  782 — a.  d.  29 — forms  the  subject  of  Part 
IV.  (pp.259 — 295),  which  discusses,  among  other  matters,  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  ;  the  walking  on  the  sea  ;  Jesus  in  the  land  of  Gennesaret, 
and  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  the  Transfiguration  (time,  place,  and  object) ;  con- 
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fenion  of  Peter ;  temple-tax  ;  Jestis  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  thanks- 
giving in  temple  ;  and  healing  of  the  blind  man. 

Part  Fifth  (pp.  296 — 345)  is  occupied  with  the  last  journey  from  Galilee 
and  the  arrival  at  Bethany,  November,  782,  to  April,  783 — a.  d.  29,  30.  Its 
chief  topics  being  :  Primary  aim  of  the  Lord's  ministry ;  first  departure 
from  GaJilee  ;  mission  to  the  seventy  ;  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Bethany  ; 
meaaengen  to  Samaria ;  murder  of  Galileans  by  Pilate ;  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion, and  answers  to  the  Jews ;  various  parables ;  council  of  Caiaphaa  ;  JesuB 
on  the  way  to  Jerusalem  ;  healing  the  blind  man  at  Jericho,  &c  &c. 

Part  Sixth  (pp.  344^-490)  reviews  the  period  between  the  arrival  at  Bethany 
and  the  resurrection ;  or  from  March  31st  (8th  Nisan)  to  April  9th  (17th 
Nisan),  783^a  .d.  30.  Its  leading  points  are  :  Arrival  and  Supper  at  Bethany ; 
■econd  anointing  of  Jesus ;  Bethphage  and  Bethany ;  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  ;  second  purification  of  the  temple,  and  last  teaching  there  ;  the 
▼Qice  from  heaven  ;  meeting  of  the  priests  and  elders ;  last  passover,  with 
its  events ;  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  Gethsemane  and  its  agony 
betrayal  of  Jesus ;  first  examination  of  Jesus ;  Peter's  denial  of  the  Lord 
eondoct  of  Pilate ;  crucifixion  of  our  Lord ;  physical  cause  of  his  death 
lite  of  sepulchre,  &c.  &c. 

The  time  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension,  or  from  Sunday,  9th 
April  (17th  Nisan),  to  Thursday,  18th  May,  783~a.d.  30,— is  treated  of  in 
Part  YII .  (pp.  491 — 629  ;  of  which  the  more  important  topics  are  :  Jesus, 
the  risen  One ;  the  women  at  the  sepulchre ;  appearance  of  the  angel  to 
them  ;  first  appearance  of  Christ ;  to  whom  made  ;  character  of  Luke's  nar- 
imtive ;  time  of  visiting  the  sepulchre ;  the  two  disciples  at  Emmaus  ;  various 
appearances  of  Christ ;  place  and  time  of  ascension  ;  Jesus  ascends  but  once, 
departing  to  return  in  glory. 

From  the  above  sketch  it  may  be  seen  how  various  and  interesting  the 
topics  are  with  which  Dr.  Andrews  deals. 

We  commend  to  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  the  article  (pp.  109— 
119)  on  the  ''  Divisions  of  the  Lord's  ministry,"  whence  a  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  author's  idea  of  it.  But  for  its  length  we  would  gladly  extract 
it,  both  on  accoimt  of  its  own  value  and  by  way  of  illustration  of  Hie  style 
and  manner  of  the  writer.  All  our  space  will  permit  is  a  very  compressed 
representation  of  its  substance. 

"In  order  to  understand  the  scope  of  the  Lord's  ministry  in  its  external 
sq>ects,  as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  cer- 
tain great  facts  that  gave  it  form  and  character." 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  ''the  Lord  came  to  a  nation  in  covenant  with 
God — His  elect  people,"  whom  he  had  made  his  s|)ecial  care,  and  from  whom 
should  come  the  great  Deliverer — the  seed  of  the  woman — who  should  reign 
at  Jerusalem,  establishing  thence  justice  and  judgment  throughout  the  earth. 

**To  a  people  thus  in  covenant  with  God,  and  awaiting  the  Messiah,  Christ 
same.  There  was  a  general  expectation  that  he  was  about  to  come,  and  a 
general  desire  for  his  coming.  The  appearing  of  the  Baptist,  and  his  mes- 
nge  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  common  feeling,  and  doubtless  in  the  minds 
of  many  changed  what  had  been  but  an  indefinite  expectation  into  an  as- 
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sured  hope.  But  how  should  the  nation  discern  the  Messiah  when  he  came  t 
Should  there  be  such  wonderful  signs  attending  his  birth  that  it  should  at 
once  be  known  ?  Or  should  his  infancy  and  youth  be  passed  in  obsciuity  t 
How  should  his  public  career  begin  ?  What  his  acts  as  Messiah  ?  Here  wtm 
a  large  field  for  differences  gf  opinion  among  the  people,  according  to  differ- 
ences in  character  and  spiritual  discernment.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation,  including  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  teachers,  seems  to  hayt 
had  no  doubt  that  He  was  to  appear,  not  primarily  as  a  religious  reformeri 
but  as  a  leader  and  warrior,  and  that  one  of  his  first  Messianic  acts  would  be 
to  cast  off  the  Roman  yoke  and  set  the  nation  free.  This  done,  he  would  pix>- 
ceed  to  restore  the  Mosaic  institutions  to  their  native  purity,  and  fulfil  the 
prediction  that  "out  of  Zion  should  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
Lord  from  Jerusalem ." 

It  is  apparent  that,  thus  mistaking  the  character  and  work  of  the  Meadahi 
the  very  intensity  of  their  desire  for  his  coming  would  but  the  more  certainly 
ensure  his  rejection.  They  had  formed  conceptions  of  him  which  Jestu 
could  not  realise.  Their  idea  was  that  Christ  was  not  the  Christ  of  the 
Prophets.  To  be  at  once  received  by  them,  Jesus  must  act  in  a  manner  cor- 
responding to  their  pro-conceived  opinions,  and  thus  fulfil  their  expectations. 
But  this  he  could  not  do,  since  these  expectations  were  based  upon  miECon- 
ceptions  of  their  own  moral  needs  and  of  God's  purpose.  They  felt  deeply 
their  political  servitude,  but  were  unconscious  of  the  spiritual  bondage  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  They  knew  not  how  utterly  unprepared  they  were 
for  the  coming  of  their  Deliverer.  Hence  it  was  that  Jesus  could  not  openly 
assume  the  name  of  Messiah,  because  it  had  become  the  exponent  of  so 
many  false  hopes,  and  would  have  gathered  around  him  a  body  of  followers, 
moved  more  by  political  than  spiritual  impulses."    (Pages  109 — 111). 

**  A  second  fact  to  be  noted  is, — the  wish  and  will  of  God  that  the  Jews 
should  receive  his  Son But  the  Jews  knew  not  of  this  purpose,  al- 
though, as  we  now  see,  it  was  not  dimly  intimated  in  their  sacrificial  rites. 
....  When,  therefore,  Jesus  presented  himself  to  the  nation  as  the  Mes- 
siah, it  acted  without  knowledge  of  the  secret  counsel  of  God  (as  to  his 
death),  and  with  entire  freedom.  He  desired  that  they  ^ould  receive  Him. 
All  that  God  had  done  for  them  from  the  days  of  Abraham  was  with  the  in- 
tent that  they  might  be  a  people  ready  for  the  Lord  at  his  coming.  .  .  .  And 
Jesus,  during  his  ministry,  gave  them  every  possible  proof  of  His  divine 
ministry,  and  reproved,  and  warned,  and  beseeched  them,  that  He  might 
save  them  from  the  guilt  of  His  rejection,  yet  all  in  vain.'* 

"  Still  a  third  fact  is,  that  as  the  covenant  of  God  with  the  Jews  was  » 
national  one,  so  must  also  Christ's  acceptance  or  rejection  be.  ...  If  thoae 
who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  should  discern  and  receive  Him,  the  way  for  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  His  work  was  at  once  opened,  and  under  His  divine  in- 
struction the  nation  might  be  purified  for  the  glorious  kingdom,  so  often 
simg  by  the  Psalmist  and  foretold  by  the  Proi>het8.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  rejected  by  the  nation,  acting  through  its  lawfully  constituted 
heads,  this  national  erring  must  be  followed  by  national  destruction.  A  few 
might  be  saved  amid  the  general  overtlirow,  but  the  2)eople,  as  such,  could 
no  more  be  the  holy  and  elect  of  God." 
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**  It  was  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  these  great  historic  facts  that 
the  Lord  began  his  ministry  among  the  Jews. "  In  the  light  of  these,  there- 
fore, mnst  the  details  given  of  it  by  the  Evangelists  be  viewed. 

Hence  the  mission  of  John,  with  its  threefold  object : — the  announcement, 
in  the  first  place,  of  the  Messiah's  being  immediately  to  appear ;  the  bring- 
ing, secondly,  of  the  people  to  repentance  ;  and  the  pointing  out  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Messiah  to  the  nation  on  his  appearance.  Hence,  too,  the  neces 
lity  of  Christ's  presenting  himself  as  he  did  to  the  Jews,  as  their  Messiah,  in 
whom  the  covenants  of  God  with  Abraham  and  David,  and  the  predictions 
of  the  Prophets,  should  find  their  fulfilment. 

To  give  the  nation  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  his  true  character,  the 
Lord  remained  for  a  time  in  Judea,  where  he  began  the  work  of  baptizing, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  Though  many  gathered  around  Him,  and 
received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  His  disciples,  none  of  the  more  influential 
cUsaes  or  of  the  rulers,  were  among  them.  After  a  summer  thus  spent,  He 
retires,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  to  Galilee, 
whence  he  goes  up  a  second  time  to  Jerusalem .  Forced  to  flee  thence,  he 
returns  to  Galilee,  and  enters  on  the  second  stage  of  his  ministry.  His  work 
here  appears  to  have  had  a  twofold  object,  to  wit,  the  gathering  around  him 
It  disciples  the  spiritual  of  the  people,  and  the  preparing  of  agents  for  the 
canTing  forward  of  His  work  after  his  death,  which  he  now  saw  to  be  ap- 
proaching. From  this  time  he  gave  prominence  to  his  Mefisianic  claims, 
which  he  had  hitherto  held  in  the  back-ground,  partly  that  the  nation  might 
not  in  ignorance  involve  themselves  in  the  crime  of  his  death,  and  partly  in 
the  hope  of  their  yet  being  induced  to  believe  upon  him. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand  that  all  the  conclusions  to  which  a 
writer  dealing  with  subjects  on  many  of  which  there  have  existed  such 
diiFerenceM  of  opinions  should  come,  should  commend  themselves  to  every 
reader.  Dr.  Andrews  neither  professes  nor  expects  to  make  every  thing  he 
tooehes  BO  plain  that  hesitation,  or  even  controversy,  in  relation  to  it,  must 
heneeforth  cease.  But  he  shews  conclusively  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
aeoonnts  of  the  Evangelists,  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  our  Saviour,  which 
ihonld  oonstitnte,  in  the  case  of  any  candid  mind,  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
bis  acoeptanoe  of  Him  as  the  sent  of  God — the  Saviour  who  was  to  come  into 
the  world  forihe  rescue  of  the  guilty  and  the  perishing.  He  has  taken  pains 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  views  of  the  most  approved  writers  on  the  topics 
of  which  he  treats,  and  there  are  few  of  the  many  discussions  with  which  his 
work  18  filled  which  might  not  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  what  such  discus- 
BOOS  ooght  to  be.  His  mode  of  presenting  his  thoughts  is  so  clear,  that  we 
do  not  recollect  in  the  whole  work,  which  we  have  perused  at  once  with 
much  care  and  pleasure,  a  single  sentence  in  relation  to  whose  meaning  we 
have  felt  doubt.  We  thank  him  for  his  loving  labour,  and  commend  his 
▼olmne— both  in  its  original  form  and  in  the  handsome  reprint  before  us — ^to 
aU  with  whom  our  opixiion  may  have  weight. 


v» 
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Sermons  preached  before  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  during  hit 

Tour  in  the  Eastf  in  the  Spring  of  1862,  with  notices  of  some  of  the  Local- 

;  ities  visited.     By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,   D.D.,    &c.     New  York: 

Charles  Scribner.     Toronto  :  Bollo  <fe  Adam,  pp.  272. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  fortunate  in  having  in  hln  Eastern  tour  such  » 
cicerone  as  the  author  of  ''  Siuai  and  Palestine."  Professor  Stanley,  in  that 
now  well-known  and  admirable  work,  has  done  more  than  any  other  English 
writer  to  illustrate  the  history  and  geography  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syiia^ 
from  the  point  of  view  in  which  their  history  and  geography  must  ever 
possess  a  peculiar  interest  with  thoughtful  men.  He,  with  an  insight  similar 
to  that  possessed  by  his  master  Arnold,  discerned  with  great  clearness  and 
described  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  physical  features  of  the  regioni 
which  he  explored  and  the  great  events  of  which  they  have  been  the  wit- 
nesses. The  records  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  thus  received  through 
him,  elucidations  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 

Canadian  tourists  are  already  not  uncommon  phenomena  in  the  East ;  af 
our  communities  advance  in  education,  intelligence  and  wealth,  their  num- 
bers will  increase.  Let  us  recommend  to  any  of  our  young  countrymen  who 
may  be  meditating  such  an  excursion. and  who  would  derive  from  the  under- 
taking all  the  mental  and  moral  benefit  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  to 
master  before  their  departure  from  home  the  Volume  referred  to  ;  to  pack 
it  up  with  their  Murray  and  use  it  as  a  guide.  Less  fortunate  than  the 
Prince  in  not  having  at  hand  a  living  Stanley  to  assist  in  discriminating  and 
identifying,  they  will  have  the  next  best  thing. 

Without  the  aid  of  judicious  interpretation,  a  visit  to  the  scenes  of  sacred 
history  may  be  productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  So  much  that  is  impro- 
bable, nay  palpably  false,  has  been  made  to  cluster  round  what  is  incontesta- 
bly  true,  that  the  latter  is  itself  in  danger  of  being  brought  into  discredit 
by  the  company  in  which  it  is  found.  This  has  been  the  fate  of  historic 
shew-places  from  Lebanon  to  Lundy's  Lane.  The  VaUt  de  place  has  been  in 
all  ages  the  same  kind  of  character.  He  has  consulted  his  own  interests  by 
increasing  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  number  of  his  local  lions  and 
adapting  them  to  the  tastes  and  notions  of  his  employers.  At  Borne  wt 
know  how  the  historic  fact  of  St.  PauPs  imprisonment  and  martyrdom  there, 
has  led  to  a  series  of  pure  fabrications  in  favour  of  other  apostles.  The 
modem  pilgrim  is  no  longer  to  associate  the  Mamertine  dungeon,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  names  of  Jugurtha  and  Sejanus,  but  with  St.  Peter  and  hii 
feigned  gaolers  Processus  and  Martinianus  ;  the  porta  laiina  must  only  re- 
mind him  of  Domitian's  futile  attempt  to  boil  St.  John,  &o. ,  &c. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  amusing  account  in  Kinglake'ft 
''  Eothen  "  of  the  convenient  grouping  together  of  localities  in  Jerusalem. 
''The  Holy  Sepulchre  ''  he  informs  us  *'  is  not  in  a  field  without  the  walla, 
but  in  the  midst,  and  in  the  best  part  of  the  town  under  the  roof  of  the  great 
Church  which  I  have  been  talking  about ;  it  is  a  handsome  tomb  of  oblong 
form,  partly  subterranean  and  partly  above  ground  ;  and  closed  in  on  all 
sides,  except  the  one  by  which  it  is  entered.     Tou  descend  into  the  interior 
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0y  a  few  steps,  and  there  find  an  altar  with  burning  tapers.  This  is  the  spot 
which  is  held  in  greater  sanctity  than  any  other  at  Jemsalem .  When  yon 
have  seen  enough  of  it,  you  feel  perhaps  weary  of  the  busy  crowd,  and 
inclined  for  a  gallop  ;  you  ask  your  Dragoman  whether  there  will  be  time 
before  sunset  to  procure  horses  and  take  a  ride  to  mount  Calvary.  Mount 
Calvary,  Signor  I — Eccolo  ! — ^it  is  np-siairs  on  the  first  floor.  In  effect,  you 
ascend,  if  I  remember  rightly,  just  thirteen  steps,  and  then  you  are  shown 
the  now  golden  sockets  in  which  the  crosses  of  our  Lord  and  the  two  thieves 
were  fixed.  *' 

Thus  in  the  lapse  of  time,  trivial  human  traditions  tend  to  excite  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  facts  and  localities  which  otherwise  would  be  un- 
questionable. At  Hebron,  a  site  requiring,  one  would  suppose,  no  additional 
attraction,  as  being  incontestably  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  Abraham 
Isaac  and  Jacob  are  deposited,  the  officiousness  of  interested  show-men  have 
fixed  the  sepulchre  of  Adam  and  Eve  !  In  travelling  through  regions  aboun- 
ding with  mystifications  like  these,  a  work  like  the  one  referred  to,  or  a  com- 
panion as  competent  as  Dr.  Stanley,  is  invaluable.  We  want  a  quiet  com- 
mon-sense commentary  or  commentator  to  give  us,  like  the  chorus  in  the 
Greek  Drama,  an  interpretation  of  the  truth  and  the  morale  of  the  rather 
over  charged  panorama  which  unrolls  itself  before  us. 

The  volume  which  has  led  us  to  indulge  in  these  remarks  on  travel  in 
oriental  and  other  historic  lands  originated  in  the  following  manner.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suite  throughout  their  tour  in  the  East  did  not,  as 
•o  many  of  their  fellow-countrjrmen  unpatriotically  do  when  on  their  travels 
— ^relinquish  the  English  observance  of  Sunday.  Whenever  it  was  im- 
possible to  have  access  to  an  English  service  on  that  day,  the  Reverend 
Professor  officiated,  adding  at  the  close  of  each  act  of  worship  a  brief  dis- 
eonrse  appropriate  to  the  day  and  to  the  place.  The  first  part  of  the  volume 
contains  these  addresses  or  sermons,  as  they  might  be  called  ;  the  second 
part  contains  notices  of  some  of  the  localities  visited.  This  second  part  may 
be  regarded  as  being  in  some  sort  a  supplement  to  the  Author's  larger  work 
on  Sinai  and  Palestine.  We  have  in  it  an  especial  accoTint  of  the  mosque  at 
Hebron,  of  the  singular  and  unique  rites  observed  at  the  present  day  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  on  Mount  Gorizim  by  the  Samaritans,— of  the 
Island  of  Patmos  and  other  interesting  localities.  The  account  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  mosque  at  Hebron—once  a  Christian  Church,  and  previously  a 
Hebrew  shrine  over  the  remains  of  Abraham — ^and  now  a  most  sacred  place 
of  the  Mohammedans  from  which  European  Christians  have  been  hitherto 
strictly  excluded,  lb  an  addition  to  modem  knowledge. 

On  several  occasions  the  appointed  Lessons  and  Psalms  afforded  convenient 
opportunities  for  reference  of  the  localities  and  scenery  through  which  the 
tourists  were  travelling.  These  occasions  were  duly  and  ingeniously  improved, 
to  the  establishment  of  a  real  faith  in  sacred  Scripture  and  to  the  building  up 
of  the  life  in  Christian  practice.  The  second  sermon  was  preached  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Temple  of  Kamak  at  Thebes,  a  building  anterior  in  time  to  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  Sermon  vi.  was  preached  on  Good  Friday  in  **  the  encampment 
by  the  spring  of  Nazareth  *"  The  scene  of  sermon  ix.  was  *'  the  encampment 
«nder  the  Temple  of  Baalbec." 
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The  learned  preacher  is  not  a  courtier.  His  discourses  are  not  those  of  a 
Bossuet  or  a  Massillou,  or  even  of  a  Fenelon,  before  princes.  He  is  honest 
and  homely.  He  by  no  means  avoids  the  usual  topics  of  the  pulpit ;  but  he 
overdoes  nothing.  He  is  fresh  and  unhackneyed  in  matter  and  phraseology, 
in  which  respects,  as  well  as  for  brevity,  point  and  interest,  his  example  is 
worthy  of  praise  and  imitation.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  members  of 
our  present  royal  house  are  so  English  in  their  tastes  as  to  relish  orators  of 
this  description. 

In  a  sensible  address  on  the  benefit  of  morning  and  evening  prayer,  We 
have  a  reference  to  a  remark  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  **  It  has  been  well  said 
twice  over  by  the  most  powerful  delineator  of  human  character  (with  one 
exception)  ever  produced  by  our  country,  that  prayer  to  the  Almighty 
searcher  of  hearts  is  the  best  check  to  mourners  against  Providence,  or  to 
the  inroad  of  worldly  passions,  because  nothing  else  brings  before  us  so 
strongly  their  inconsistency  and  unreasonableness."  In  a  note  on  this  pas- 
sage there  is  a  reference  to  the  TcUunnan  (chap.  xxii. )  and  Quentin  Durward 
(chap.  xviL) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  same  excellent  address  we  have  the  well-known 
religious  poet  Keble  classed  with  Bishop  Ken,  from  both  of  whose  devotional 
poetry  extracts  are  given.  **  I  cannot  forbear  **  the  preacher  says  "  to  recall 
parts  at  least  of  the  Morning  and  the  Evening  Hymns  which  have  been  left 
to  us  by  two  men,  one  long  ago  passed  away,  the  other  still  living  ;  both  long 
to  be  remembered  as  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  English  Church  ; 
both  of  whose  hymns  are  worthy  to  be  recalled  to  our  thoughts,  even  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Holy  Land,  even  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon." 
Our  space  forbids  us  to  multiply  extracts.  We  recommend  the  reader  to< 
procure  the  really  excellent  work  to  which  we  have  directed  his  attention. 
In  the  introduction  will  be  observed  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented 
Greneral  Bruce  who  accompanied  the  Prince  in  capacity  of  Governor,  and 
who  died  just  at  the  close  of  the  toxuTy  of  fever  contracted  in  the  journey. 

• 

Many  Canadians,  who  retain  pleasant  recollections  of  the  urbanity  of  this  officer 
as  Secretary  to  his  brother  Lord  Elgin  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  will 
peruse  with  interest  and  gratification  the  following  remarks.  "  We  may  still 
be  permitted,  as  we  recall  many  a  happy  and  many  a  serious  hour  during 
those  four  memorable  months,  to  cherish  unbroken  the  constant  image  of  the 
noble  figure  of  our  beloved  and  gallant  Chief,  as  he  rode  at  our  head,  or 
amongst  us,  through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Palestine  ;  or  the  easy  pleasantry 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  playful  moods  of  our  mid-day  halts  and  even- 
ing encampments  ;  or  the  grave  and  reverential  attention  with  which  he  assist- 
ed at  our  Sunday  Services  ;  or  the  tender  consideration  with  which  he  cared 
for  every  member  of  our  party  ;  or  the  example,  which  he  has  left  to  aU,  of 
an  unfailing  and  lofty  sense  of  duty,  and  of  entire  devotion  to  the  charge 
committed  to  him.  These  things  we  can  never  forget,  whenever  we  think  of 
the  days  of  that  Eastern  journey,  of  which  the  recollection  will  endure  to  the 
end  of  our  lives.  For  him,  it  has  been  ordered  otherwise,  it  was  the  famous 
desire  of  another  of  his  name  and  race,  that  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  should 
be  laid  in  the  Holy  Land.     His  remains  now  repose,  not  imworthily,  beside 
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those  of  that  royal  ancestor.  He,  in  hia  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  gave  np 
his  heart  and  life  in  the  service  of  his  Queen  and  of  his  country.  He  has 
passed,  we  trust,  into  that  Holier  Land,  where  he  shall  rest  under  the  shadow 
of  the  perfect  Beign  of  Righteousness  and  Peace,  which  on  earth  he  strove 
with  all  his  might  to  advance  and  to  secure." 


Voiees  from  the  Hearth :  A  collection  of  Verses.  By  Isidore  6.  Ascher,  B.  C.  L. 
Advocate,  Montreal.  John  Lovell,  Montreal.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.     1863. 

It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Canadian  Critic  to  review  a  voliune 
of  poems  of  native  production.  Among  those  which  have  hitherto  solicited 
public  favour  there  are  few  which  have  commanded  general  commendation. 
In  the  poems  recently  published  by  Mr.  Ascher  imder  the  title  of  *'  Voices 
from  the  Hearth,"  we  have  an  addition  to  Canadian  literature  of  supe- 
rior merit.  The  spirit  which  pervades  the  poems  contained  in  this  im- 
pretending  volume  is  excellent,  and  the  language  in  which  that  spirit  is 
expressed  frequently  belongs  to  true  poetry.  Being  altogether  free  from 
maudlin  sentimentality,  the  author  shows  a  natural  and  poetic  appreciation 
of  the  subjects  which  form  the  gro\mdwork  of  many  beautiful  little  lyrics. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  verses  are  altogether  free  from  the 
the  more  common  faults  in  Rhyme  and  Measure.  While  we  recognize  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Ascher's  volume,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  its  defects.  These 
we  are  sure  time,  care,  and  a  larger  experience  will  remedy,  or  greatly 
mitigate. 

The  (dosing  verse  of  '^  A  search  for  Spring,"  is  characteristic  of  the  feeling^ 
whidi  pervades  his  book. 

''  In  the  grandeur  of  soul  that  makes  man  divine, 

The  light  of  Spring  seems  ever  to  shine  ; 
In  the  beauty  of  goodness  exalting  omr  life 

In  the  perfect  faith  that  is  bom  of  strife. 
In  hopes  that  are  brighter  than  vernal  flowers. 

Whose  sweetness  gladdens  life's  common  hours^ 
I  know  the  joy  of  Spring." 

Mr.  Ascher  indulges  the  true  feelings  of  a  poet  in  most  of  his  addresses  to 
naioral  beauties  ;  he  revels  in  '  Starlight,'  '  Sunlight,'  <  A  Summer  Day,'  and 
in  '  Summer  Calm,'  and  he  never  forgets  to  infuse  encouragement^and  hope 
where  hope  and  encouragement  are  needed,  although  at  the  expense  of  correct 
measuze  in  his  verse,  which  a  little  care  might  have  avoided. 

"  There  are  forests  to  clear  before  you. 

There  are  fields  to  plough  and  sow. 
And  the  sunlight  is  streaming  o'er  you 

That  your  labours  may  thrive  and  grow  ; 
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So  murmur  a  8ong 
While  your  voice  is  strong 
And  your  heart  is  ready  and  true. 
And  thank  your  Qod 
On  the  fruitful  sod 
That  there's  work  for  you  to  do." 

There  is  much  feeling  in  a  beautiful  little  poem  addressed  to  'My 
Darlings,'  and  one  would  suppose  from  the  fervent  expressions  which  give 
true  pathos  to  these  verses  that  the  bright  and  cheering  influence  of  happy 
children  often*fills  the  soul  of  the  writer. 

'*  God  has  placed  you  all,  my  darlings, 

On  this  sin-pressed  earth  to-day, 
That*your  pure  and  sweet  out-pourings, 

Might  be  music  on  our  way  ; 
For  ye  are  the  links  that  bind  us 

To  the  Heaven  we  cannot  see, 
'Till  we  find  it  mirrored,  darlings. 

In  your  soul's  sweet  purity  ! 


Blight  may  come  upon  the  harvest 
Taint  may  steal  amid  the  air. 

But  a  light  of  angel  brightness 
Gleamethlwhere  my  darlings  are  !" 


The  Stars  he  truly  says  are  *^  Eternal  beacons  in  a  measureless  way"  and 
we  who  gaze  upon  iliosefBilent  sentinels  of  the  night  would  be  all  the  happier 
If  we  could  cast  oflF  earthly  feeling  and  say  with  him  in  his  *  Starlight,' 

"  Your  everlasting  light  is  but  a  ray 
That  emanates  from  God,  who  sent  ye  forth 
Upon  your  fixed,  illimitable  path. 
The  mysteryjof  your  far-off  ceaseless  light. 
Perchance,  has  been  revealed  to  angel's  sight, 
Who  praise  ye  in  a  loud  exultant  strain. 
Tour  great  effulgence  man  doth  dimly  see  ; 
And  yet,  ye  do  not  shine  on  him  in  vain. 
If  in  your  endless  glow  he  spells  eternity, 
And  reads  his  being's  immortality  !" 

The  imagery  of  *  Pygmalion,'  is  frequently  very  beautiful,   we  give  two 
or  three  illustrations,  personifying  Night,  Dawn,  and  Evening. 


'<  And  when  Night  trod  the  earth, 

And  with  her  dusky  splendour  folded  all, 
Her  sanctity  and  beauty  sent  a  hush 
Within  the  sculptor's  soul." 
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'*  And  when  along  the  etmt  erept  the  pale  Dawn, 
Dim  with  a  wealtii  of  glory  nnreyealed.'' 

''  And  the  pale  Evening  bared  her  gentle  heart, 
And  mutely  sympathized  with  human  thought, 
Enfolding  deeper  calm  around  his  souL" 

We  shall  dose  our  extracts  with  two  or  three  verses  from  the  melancholy 
litUe  poem  'Falling  Leaves.'  It  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

''  Gleam,  autumn  Sun,  with  mellow  light, 

Blow,  autumn  winds,  throughout  the  day ; 
For  everywhere  are  death  and  blight, 

"Where'er  I  tread  my  way. 

«  «  •  •  • 

Beautiful  as  ye  lie  in  death, 

The  Almighty's  hand  has  sent  ye  forth. 
The  sport  of  every  wanton  breath, 

To  strew  the  paths  of  earth. 

My  idle  fancies  shall  have  flown, 

Wild  as  the  leaves  along  the  road, 
While  every  gust  of  wind  wafts  down 

To  me  pure  thoughts  of  God  !" 

We  nncerely  hope  that  such  a  reception  will  be  given  by  the  friends  of 
Canadian  literature  to  this  little  volume  as  to  encourage  the  author 
soon  to  let  us  have  more  '^  Voices  from  the  Hearth,'  describing  other  touching 
home-floenes,  and  breathing  other  genial  aspirations  full  of  hope  and  trust, 
Hke  those  which  we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing. 


**The  Life  ofStofiewaU  Jcuikson," — From  Official  Papers,  Contemporary  Nar- 
ratives, and  Personal  Acquaintance.  By  a  Virginian.  New  York  : 
Charles  B.  Richardson.     Toronto :  RoUo  and  Adam. 

General  '  Stonewall '  Jackson  was  a  hero  of  no  common  order.  He  was 
not  merely  a  military  hero  ;  he  has  left  behind  him  the  bright  fame  of  one 
who  possessed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  that  rare  and  noble  quality — ^moral 
heroisHL  Had  he  been  afflicted  like  Milton,  he  would  have  shown  the  same 
reognation  under  extreme  personal  suffering.  Had  his  lot  been  cast  with 
those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  hea- 
then, he  would  have  ranked  side  by  side  with  Moffat  and  Williams.  Had  his 
duties  of  life  consisted  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  others,  he  would  have 
stood  on  the  same  pedestal  as  Howard.  If  Science  had  claimed  him  exclu- 
Kftfy  m  ker  own,  his  name  would  have  been  written  on  the  same  page  as 


vi.  •  <  •«  «^i9^ 


wiM6   ^/ir  ^nUNCWALL  JACKSON. 


^.^^^a«,»  jc  tilUMeoa     In  whatever  sphere  of  life  he  might 
w .  V .   -v  Ah.  %mU.  -liiiv^  d^Mie  hiB  work  well,  and  died  at  his  post. 

;»^^    »«;>;.M/tt»  »  Virginian  by  birth,  was  bom  in  1824     Leay- 

vu. ».»  •*   iK  ^  ».»i  twenty-two  he  joined  General  Taylor  in  Mex- 

.^^w      vHi  ^^^$  Mexico,  he  resigned  his  comnmsion,  and  was  ap- 

>^  vc*!^^  «*^  w3^  Virginia  Military  Institute,  where  he  remained  until 

-o  .  :.     .  ^  'AH^i      v^  him  was  conferred  the  first  Military  Commission  of 

x^..ijv.^**  Vw^  s\f  Virginia  ;  and  on  the  3rd  May,   1861,  he  proceeded 

.»   .X   ««i*X  '**  v\>K>i>el  to  Harper's  Ferry.      The  origin  of  his  soubriquet 

v^«.  -»N  M^i^    ^  ^  fxUlowB :  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  confed- 

..fc.^  vavnv*  wf^  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.     General  Bee  rode  up  and 

..v<«u  •aW  !um«  cheering  on  the  men,  and  beseeching  them  by  all  they  held 

a^^  .4«.i«  iN»  ^ive  way,  when  he  met  Jackson  and  said  '^  General  they  are  beat- 

a^  u*  b«*ok."    Jackson  replied,  **8ir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet."    Bee 

c^AJwriHl  new  life  from  Jackson's  mien  and  courage,  and  galloping  back  to 

(^  v^wnioit  of  his  command,  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  Jackson  and  his  men, 

*'  (Vrf  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone^waU  !  " 

J*ckaon's  character  is  seen  in  his  despatches  ;  after  the  battle  of  Port  Re- 
uuUlio,  he  writes : — 

Near  Port  Republic,  January  9tlL 
Via  Staunton^  January,  Wth. 

"  Through  God's  blessing  the  enemy  near  Port  Republic  was  this  day  rou- 
ted, with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  his  artillery. 

T.  J.  Jackson, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 

Jackson  was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  of  much  earnestness  and  singleneis 
of  purpose.  He  possessed  an  extraordinary  tenacity  of  will,  and  although 
always  prepared  for  defeat,  he  never  admitted  that  defeat  was  possible.  He 
was  a  very  close  man,  forming  all  his  plans  in  secret,  and  never  confiding 
them  to  any  one.  He  constantly  masked  his  designs,  and  frequently  ap- 
peared to  be  bent  on  doing  what  he  intended  should  be  the  reverse  of  his 
actual  operations.  Personally  he  was  awkward,  and  in  his  movements  con- 
strained and  ungraceful.    He  was  fond  of  soliloquy,  and  very  absent  minded. 

Piety  is  represented  to  have  been  the  absorbing  and  controlling  sentiment 
of  his  life.  He  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  gentleness  and  sweet  smile 
of  a  woman,  the  nerve  and  will  of  a  lion,  and  the  gentle,  subdued,  trusting 
heart  of  a  christian. 

He  always  prayed  on  bended  knee  before  going  into  battle,  and  whatever 
was,  was  best  wiHi  him.  His  words,  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  soon  die, 
<*  Very  good,  very  good ;  it  is  all  right ! "  showed  where  his  faith  and  hope 
lay,  and  in  whose  strong  arm  he  trusted,  and  on  whose  mercy  he  reposed. 

The  untimely  fate  of  this  truly  heroic  man,  was  most  unfortunate,  he  was 
shot  at  Chancellorsville  by  his  own  men  in  mistake.  He  died  shortly  after 
the  battle,  amidst  the  heart  burstings  of  those  brothers  in  arms  with  whom 
he  was  fighting  for  his  country's  freedom  and  independence. 

The  writer  of  this   ^'life"   makes  comparisons  between  Napoleon  and 
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Jackson  as  military  leaders.  Such  comparisons  are'simx^}^  idle  ;  Jackson  was 
a  Confederate  officer  for  little  more  than  two  years,  l^iip^i^en  was  a  great 
general  during  an  entire  generation  of  men. 

Jackson  stands  prominent  as  a  military  hero,  but  preeminent**Ikd -A*  moral 
hero,  and  it  is  the  combination  of  these  two  qualities  which  will  makoiiis  name 
last  longer  on  the  bright  page  of  history,  than  those  who  have  had  a  far  broader 
field  for  their  genius,  and  who  have  won  a  more  widespread  renown.  Jackson, 
as  a  military  hero  belongs  to  the  Confederate  people,  and  the  history  of  a 
short  two  years  war,  but  as  a  moral  hero  he  belongs  to  the  world  as  an  exam- 
ple throughout  all  time. 


Impressions  of  England  ;  Or  Sketches  of  English  Scenery  and  Society.  By 
A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co.  Toronto:  BoUo  &  Adam.  8vo.  pp.  321.^* 
1863. 

These  sketches  are  a  record  of  the  memorable  year  1851,  and  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  fifth  edition.  The  author  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  belongs  to  what  is  termed  the  high  church  school  He  had  evi- 
dently prepared  himself  by  much  study  and  reading  to  accomplish  his  self  im- 
posed task  with  credit  and  fidelity.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  substance  of 
the  work  was  originally  contributed  to  the  New  York  Church  Joumalj  and 
ta  order  to  adapt  the  sketches  to  the  pages  of  that  paper,  as  well  as  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations  he  devotes  a  large  share  of  his  admirable  des* 
eriptions  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He  writes  in  a  very  forcible  and  pleasing 
style,  and  although  more  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the  author  witnessed 
tiie  scenes  he  so  graphically  describes,  yet  the  interest  of  the  subject  on  many 
points  is  scarcely  lessened  by  this  lapse  of  time. 

We  are  presented,  indeed,  with  the  faithful  impressions  of  a  well  educated 
American  deigyman  on  many  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which  dwell 
io  lovingly  in  the  recollections  of  old  countrymen.  The  cathedrals,  the  uni- 
TBTBitieB,  the  public  schools,  the  debates  in  parliament,  the  crystal  palace, 
the  Queen's  palaces,  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  the  prominent  public  men  of  the 
day,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  are  all  described  with  the  pen  of  a  ready 
wiiser,  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  turn  of  the  writer's  mind  and  sympathies, 
bat  still  expressed  with  a  rare  excellence  of  spirit,  and  freedom  from  par- 
tiality. 


•  •   • 

»  • 
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•         •    •      " 

¥he  Cheat  Stone  Book  vf.  Nature.     By  David  Thomas  Ansted,  lilA.     FbOft- 
delphia  r.Peot^d^^  ^.  Childs  ;  Toronto  :  Rollo  k  A.dam.    1803. 

NatiH:e^*iie]^  deaonbed  ae  rath«r  a  library  than  a  book«     In  order  to  oom- 

parehen4  tlie  value  and  extent  of  this  library,  we  are  permitted  to  open  a  few 

.  of  *ijb»  books,  and  to  glance  with  curious  and  studious  eye  at  their  kaves,  or 

^/l^dflfure  their  exquisite  iliustrataons.     Among  the  many  books  in  this  libmry 

•  *  *of  nature,  tj^e  great  Stone  Bode  is  one  of  the  most  attractiTe^  and  one  to<^ 

whidi  is  beginning  to  be  most  studied.     It  is  a  great  hist(»ry,  in  wMoh  ea(d& 

day's  story  is  the  key  and  clue  to  the  history  of  ages  long  since  past. 

^  The  Language  of  the  great  Stone  Book,'  has  to  be  learned  by  the  river-bed 
and  the  sea-beach  ;  in  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  rain  and  the  frost. 

'  The  Stones  6f  the  great  Stone  Book '  are  clays,  chalks,  limestones  and 
sandstones  in  vast  leaves,  traced  with  characters  which  all  may  learn  to  read. 

^  The  Pictures  of  the  Great  Stone  Book,'  are  the  denizens  of  ancient  seas 
and  forests ;  and  the  remains  of  huge  quadrupeds  which  roamed  over  tiM 
pre^adamite  world. 

'The  Treasures  of  the  Great  Stone  Book'  are  its  glittering  gems  and 
precious  stones,  and  its  mineral  wealth. 

We  must  confess  to  extreme  disappointment  at  this  '  Great  Stone  Book  f 
its  high  sounding  and  most  deceptive  title,  is  sadly  at  discord  with  a  littto 
oetavo  of  338  pages,  although  very  well  printed  and  quaintly  illustrated. 

'  The  Great  Stone  Bo(4c '  is  in  fact  a  small,  incomplete,  and  very  ele&iMi* 
tary  work  on  geology,  written  in  popular  phraseology,  and  far  better  adapted 
for  insteuotive  amusement  at  the  fireside  than  for  the  young  gec^ogieal 
itndent.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  pages  of  superstitiewi 
nonsense  about  'the  glittering  treasures  of  the  earth'  introduced  in  tiM 
'Great  Stone  Book.' 


"  JBZeonor'j  Viciory.''    By  M.  E.  Braddon.    New  York  :  Harper  U  Br^ 
ihers.     Toronto  :  EoUo  ^  Adam. 

The  well  known  name  of  Miss  Braddon,  the  accomplished  authoress  ot 
"  Aurora  Floyd,"  and  "John  Marchmonfs  Legacy,"  will  attract  numerooi 
readers  to  "  Eleanor's  Victory." 

Eleanor  Vane,  the  heroine,  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  ruined  man  of 
fashion,  (one  of  the  thoice  spirits  who  followed  in  the  train  of  George  IV., 
when  Prince  Begent.)  The  poor  old  gentleman,  after  having  squandered 
three  fortunes,  is  spending  his  old  age  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  Paris.  There 
his  youngest  daughter,  who  loves  him  tenderly,  and  is  idolized  by  him,  joins 
him.  His  eldest  daughter,  a  rich  widow,  sends  him  the  means  of  placing  her 
half  sister  at  a  finishing  school.     They  draw  the  money,  take  it  to  the  ladj 
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wJio  kteps  the  aehod,  and  fiading  her  out,  are  retunung  home,  when  the/ 
•TO  aoooeted  by  two  men,  who  oblige  the  old  man  to  go  with  them  to  a  low 
famhling  house ;  there  he  looee  the  money,  and  poisons  himaelf .  His  daugh- 
ter goes  to  her  lodging  when  he  leaves  her  in  the  street,  and  some  days  after 
iMan  of  hia  4eath,  and  leoeives  an  almost  unintelligible  note  telling  the  cause 
of  his  rash  act^  and  urging  her  to  revenge  his  death  on  the  man  who  cheated 
hiai^  and  drove  him  to  it.  This  now  beoomes  the  aim  of  her  existence  ;  she 
xitanMi  to  Sogland  with  some  good  but  humble  friends,  and  resides  with  theo^ 
for  some  time.  Then  her  step-sister  procures  her  a  situation  as  companion  to 
a  young  lady  who  boards  with  a  friend  of  hers,  a  widow.  The  step-sister,  to 
gniAifylier  own  pride,  makes  her  take  a  feigned  name.  For  a  time  she  is  happy 
in  her  new  situation,  and  every  one  likes  her.  This  widow  is  the  niece  of  a 
very  old  college  chum  of  her  father,  who  he  always  expected  would  leave  him 
money.  The  widow's  son,  who  comes  home  unexpectedly  and  falls  in  love 
with  Ellen,  is  his  heir-at-law ;  when  the  mother  observes  her  son's  penchani, 
she  teUs  EUen  she  must  leave  her  house.  To  this  arrangement  she  makes  no 
objection.  Just  before  she  leaves  she  discovers  the  resemblance  between  ftie 
son  and  the  man  who  led  her  Either  away  in  Paris.  Now  her  plans  begin ; 
she  ia  determined  to  find  out  if  she  is  right.  Mr.  Monckton,  a  rich  lawyer, 
the  gnardiim  of  the  young  lady  she  was  companion  to,  being  enamoured  of 
her,  follows  her,  proposes,  and  they  are  married.  She  has  every  thing  she 
can  desire,  but  she  is  not  satisfied ;  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life  being  revenge 
on  her  father's  destroyer  ;  after  many  reverses  she  succeeds,  and  could  bring 
him  to  jufirtioe  for  another  crime,  but  pitying  his  mother  and  affianced  bride, 
(her  own  friend,  and  her  husband's  ward),  and  finding  that  the  guilty  man  is 
penitent,  she  exerdses  that  most  severe  revenge— forgiveness  ;  and  is  a  truly 
happy  woman  when  she  discovers  that  the  noblest  victory  is  the  sacrifice  of  our 
•wn  presumptuous  desires  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Ood. 


JUvf  U  down,     A  ttory  of  the  Light  Lo/nds.     By  J.  C.  Jeaffireson.    Harper 
A  Brothers,  New  York.     Rollo  &  Adam,  Toronto. 

In  lew  novels  or  romances  of  the  present  day  do  we  meet  with  more  acton 
en  the  stage  of  life,  or  greater  diversities  of  character.  It  pourtrays  the  wide 
differenoe  between  the  customs  and  opinions  both  social  and  religious 
forty  years'  ago  and  now.  The  story  is  well  told  out,  its  moral  set  forth  on 
•very  page  yet  never  disagreeably  thrust  on  the  reader.  Its  moral  is  its  title 
"  Live  it  down."  To  those  few  who  have  never  looked  grief  in  the  face,  and 
been  taught  their  weakness  by  affliction  (for  a  few  such  the  world  contains)  it 
says,  ''  Be  ye  gentle  to  all  men,"  think  of  the  hidden  sorrows  of  the  earth, 
sorrows  that  fall  alike  to  gentle  and  simple,  to  rich  men  and  servants.  If  you 
have  a  temper,  proud,  or  harsh,  or  inconsiderate,  ^^  Live  it  Down,"  and  add 
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not  pain  to  those  who  are  heavily  burdened  with  sadness.  To  men  penitent 
for  evil  wrought  long  since  ;  to  young  men  who  have  erred  through  rashness 
and  inexperience,  and  are  paying  the  penalty  of  blunders  which  the  world 
sometimes  punishes  too  severely ;  to  men  at  the  same  time  brave  and  frank, 
who  are  fighting  against  temptations  that  ever  and  anon  get  the  mastery 
over  them,  and  have  to  be  wrestled  with  anew ;  to  despondent  men,  whose 
spirits  are  depressed  by  thick  clouds  of  gloom ;  to  men  smarting  under 
wounds  inflicted  upon  them  by  those  whom  they  have  loved  and  trusted  it 
says,  '^  live  it  down  !  live  them  down  !"  Pangs  of  wronged  affection,  tempta- 
tions from  within  and  without,  gloom,  and  remorse,  blunders,  and  sins,  evils 
present — ay,  and  even  many  of  the  worst  consequences  of  evils  committed^ 
— are  all  to  be  lived  down.  To  women  sorrowful  with  exceeding  sorrow  *^  live 
it  down  !"  to  those  whose  moments  are  embittered  by  the  shame  of 
family  story  or  personal  disgrace  it  says,  live  it  down  ! — but  not  in  secret  !— 
don't  fear  the  world's  eye ;  throw  aside  morbid  care  for  the  scorn  of  the 
mean  and  heartless  ;  begin  life  again  frankly,— and  going  forth  to  the  gener- 
ous and  good,  win  their  sympathy  and  love ;  and  to  the  very  wretched  of 
that  strange  world  in  which  ''people  trouble  themselves  so,"  to  the  very 
wretched  who  can  never  receive  complete  consolation  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  it  says,  "  Live  it  down  "  patiently,  meekly,  devoutly — ^unto  the  life  thai 
is  evermore. 


British  North  American  Altnanac  and  Bepository  of  General  InfortnaUon, 
for  the  year  1864. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  Annual  Register  which  Mr.  John  LoveU  of  Montreal 
is  about  to  publish.  Its  objects  are  to  present  to  the  public,  in  a  concise  and 
accessible  form,  information  relating  to  British  American  institutions ;  to 
furnish  accurate  Statistics  of  our  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  ; 
to  pay  some  attention  to  our  biography,  History  and  Topography  ;  to  impart 
original  information  respecting  the  less  known  Provinces  ;  to  supply  the  re- 
quisite details  concerning  the  Professions,  the  Societies  and  the  Law  Courts, 
the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Volunteers  and  the 
Militia  of  the  Colonies.  No  pains,  we  are  assured,  will  be  spared  to  render 
this  publication  a  useful  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference,  and  a  desir- 
able companion  to  every  British  American.  The  well  known  energy  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Lovell,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  useful  work  will  be  ably 
edited,  and  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  throughout  the  British 
American  Provinces. 
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BLACKWOOD.  — 8BPTEM  BBK . 


The  able  and  venatile  author  of  the  *'  Caxton  Family,"  continues  his  eft- 
Bays  on  life,  Literature,  and  Manners,  and  favours  the  readers  of  Blackwood 
with  a  second  chapter  "  on  some  Authors  in  whose  writings  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  eminently  displayed — Addison  and  Pope,  Dryden  and  Johnson, 
Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Mon- 
taigne, Moliere,  Voltaire,  especially  Le  Sage,  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  are  all  included  in  the  list  of  those  who  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  have  displayed  in  their  writings  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Jean  Paul  RichUr.  A  name  of  some  interest  and  much  perplexity  to  the 
majority  of  English  readers.  Even  the  coldest  and  most  captious  critic  of  his 
extraordinary  compositions  will  readily  admit  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  a  student  of  German  literature,  anxious  to  obtain  by  a  study  of  that  liter- 
ature, some  insight  into  the  character  of  the  German  people. 

The  Pyramids :  Who  Built  Them  ?  We  may  conjecture  the  oldest  pyr- 
amid to  be  of  the  age  of  Abraham,  say  2100,  B.  C. ,  any  earlier  date  is  worthy 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  his  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  building  in  Egypt — ^no,  not 
even  the  pyramids — anterior  to  Solomon's  Temple,  B.  G.  1012. 

The  BatUe  of  Ckttyiiburg,  and  the  Campaign  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  an 
extract  from  the  diary  of  an  English  Officer  present  with  the  Confederate 
•nny.  Be  does  not  think  that  Lee's  army  lost  any  of  its  prestige  at  the  bat- 
of  Gettjrsburg. 

OOOD  WOBDS. — 8EFTEMBEB. 

The  illustrations  in  this  number  are  particularly  good.  *^  The  Lost  Piece 
of  Silver/'  is  a  striking  engraving,  lights,  shadows,  and  expression  are  alike 
remarkable.  ^'  The  Sheep  and  the  Goat "  is  also  very  well  drawn,  and  very 
suggestive. 

SybiT*  Ordeal.  The  heroine  of  this  beautiful  story,  Sybil,  is  attached  to 
Harold  Forsjrth,  and  he  is  deeply  in  love  with  Sybil.  But  the  mother,  a 
worldly  woman,  induces  Sybil  to  engage  herself  to  Sir  Robert  Buckington, 
after  Harold  had  sailed  to  New  Zealand,  whither  he  went  with  the  double 

*  Thb  British  Movthlies,  including  Blackwood  (American  reprint),  Comhill, 
Temple  Bar,  The  St.  Jamef'  Magazine^  Good  Words^  London  Society ^  The  Church' 
■on't  Magazine,  The  Exchange,  kc.  &c,  can  be  procured  each  month  at  Mesiri. 
BoUo  k  Adam's,  Toronto. 
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hope  of  makiDg  his  fortune,  and  returning  to  claim  Sybil's  love.  The  Teasel 
conveying  Harold  to  his  new  home  came  in  contact  with  another  ship,  and 
sank.  The  news  of  the  disaster  in  due  course  arrived  in  England,  and  Sybil, 
thinking  that  Harold  was  drowned,  retired  to  her  room  and  fainting,  fell 
against  the  side  of  the  bed,  against  whidh  she  was  found  leaning  rigid  and  un- 
conscious. Sybil's  life  hung  in  the  balance  for  many  weeks ;  youth,  however, 
conquered,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  recovered  she  broke  off  the  match  with  the 
baronet.  Harold  was  not  drowned,  a  life  preserver  saved  him.  He  retumi 
to  Sybil,  who  follows  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  and  marries  him. 

TKe  Undeveloped  Fibres  of  India.  India  is  rich  in  every  natural  pioduci. 
Her  dimaite  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  and  cultivation  of 
ootton,  and  the  writer  expresses  the  opini<m  that  when  proper  stimulants  art 
applied,  and  a  constant  market  establidlied,  India  can  and  will  produoe  five 
times  as  much  ootton  as  England  requires.  The  quality  of  the  cotton,  too, 
ean  be  vastly  improved,  and  the  best  American  varieties  succeed  well,  bat  the 
natives  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  European  markets,  and  con- 
lequently  take  no  care  to  cultivate  the  most  valuable  kinds.  They  never  bear 
one  word  of  the  outcry  which  is  raised  in  England  for  cotton,  they  only  know 
thai  when  they  can  bring  their  little  loads  to  market,  within  reach  of  a  sea 
port,  they  are  getting  better  prices  than  formeriy,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  peo- 
ple understand  the  cause,  or  expect  that  the  high  prices  will  continue.  It 
will  be  a  work  of  time  to  explain  to  them  the  true  position  in  which  they  stand 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  the  splendid  future  which 
is  in  store  for  India. 

The  Ocean  Overhead — ^is  a  popular  and  well  written  description  of  the  phj- 
sical  properties  of  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  it  la 
the  seat.  Clouds,  fogs,  rain,  hail,  lightning  and  whirlwinds  are  described  and 
some  curious  examples  of  those  aerial  wonders  enimierated. 

The  Southern  Minister  and  his  Slave  Cofwei  i.  This  is  a  sad  picture  of  sla- 
very and  its  licentious  horrors.  It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  view,  without  one 
redeeming  feature,  and  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  Christians  throughout  the  world,  who  stated  that 
''  the  South  has  done  more  than  any  people  on  earth  for  the  Christianization 
of  l^e  African  race." 

Eeminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish — ^is  continued. 

Essays  for  Stmday  Reading, — ^The  9th  Essay  is  on  '^  The  Day  of  Death  is 
better  than  the  Day  of  Birth  ; "  by  John  Caird,  D.  D. 


TEMPLE  BAR. — SEPTEMBER. 

**John  Marchmonfs  Le^faey," — Paul  Marchmont  establishes  himself  In 
Marohmont  Towers.  He  gives  a  grand  breakfast  to  the  country  people,  but 
is  suddenly  shorn  of  his  glory  by  Edward  Arundel,  who,  in  the  pres^ice  of 
all  the  visitors,  on  the  great  stone  stairs  facing  the  lawn,  inflicts  an  unpar* 
donable  insult  on  Paul  Marchmont.  The  soldier  held  a  heavy  hunting  whip 
in  his  strong  right  hand,  and  seizing  Paul  by  the  collar  he  inflicted  on  lum  • 
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Slower  ol  blowB^  ''  The  crowd  made  »  lane  for  Paal  Mafohmont  as  he  went 
back  to  the  honae,  white  and  helpless  and  sick  with  shame."  Edward  Arsn- 
del  went  abroad  into  lonely  Breton  villages,  to  try  and  cure  himself  of  his 
great  grief  before  he  began  a  new  life  as  a  soldier  again. 

''  The  Jf««  with  the  Tortone  Shell  iifMc^oc^."-— A  good  story  of  a  most  suo- 

Lowing  how  he  won  his  iU-getten  Bpoil»*-and  how  hia  'Iktid 
speiled  too. 

"  The  Trial  of  ^  Trtdg6ldsr 

**  Dming  for  ihe  Million,*^ — It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that,  as  a 
aation,  tiie  English  are  deplorably  ignorant  of  tiie  art  of  cooking  for  the  million. 
Sheer  warte  of  food  is  the  first  great  fanlt  arising  from  imperfect  oooking, 
by  which  much  of  the  nutritiotis  qnality  of  the  food  is  lost.  Another  waste 
Is  the  rejection  of  a  great  number  of  edible  products  wMch  the  bonntifiil 
el  Batcize  prorides  for  the  children  of  men.  The  third  soeroe  of  waste 
in  email  ftnnittrs,  among  the  middle  classes,  and  origiBatas  in  the 
selection  of  small  joints  and  portions  of  meat,  and  in  the  manner  of  oooldng 

"  No  8Ume  Ur^hirMd  "  might  haye  been  entitled  "  A  description  of  chalk 
pits,"  for  it  chiefly  refers  to  the  method  of  obtaining,  preparing,  and  utilising 
ehalk. 

^*  Mammoih  Hotds." — What  the  world  is  coming  to,  on  account  of  the 
increased  facilities  for  travelling  which  steam  has  given  us.  The  writer  gives 
an  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  a  mammoth  hotel  should  be  conducted.  He 
thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  well-paying  concerns,  and  believes  that  such 
structures  are  destined,  ere  long,  materially  to  modify  the  national  manners 
and  customs  of  the  English  people.  It  is  clear  that  they  will  have  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  at  present  in  England,  or  the  million  will  not  patronize 
them.  The  American  system  of  paying  a  certain  sum  for  board  and  lodging, 
without  extras,  is  far  preferable  to  the  infinity  of  extras  which  go  to  swell  the 
bin  of  im  English  Hotel 


LONDOK  aOOIBTT. — AUGUST. 

*'  The  Firtt  Time  1  Saw  Her," — ^This  very  interesting  tale  begins  to  de- 
velop itself  although  the  destiny  of  the  charming  yoimg  person  with  the 
stroBgy  detennined  disposition,  is  not  yet  apparent.  No  one  who  has  thus 
far  perused  the  description  of  her  well  drawn  character,  can  wish  anything 
bvt  a  happy  termination  to  her  endeavours  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  Ko.  3. 

''  The  Bf^fUih  in  France  "  Is  the  beginning  of  another  very  pleasant  and 
weU  told  love  story.  The  reader  is  carried  rapidly  through  France  and  s 
bit  of  Spain,  back  to  France  Again,  to  a  Hotel  at  Luchon,  where  the  lady 
ol  the  wanderer's  love  was  unexpectedly  found,  and  matters  are  so  far  ex- 
plained that  it  was  understood  <<  he  should  return  at  Christmas." 

"Oi4r  Picnic  Par^y."— The  title  of  this  article  is  enough  to  ensure  ita 
perusal,  and  the  interest  ir  not  lessened  by  the  ^  Picnic '  taking  place  in  Ire- 
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So  murmur  a  song 
While  your  yoice  is  strong 
And  your  heart  is  ready  and  true, 
And  thank  your  God 
On  the  fruitful  sod 
That  there's  work  for  you  to  do." 

There  is  much  feeling  in  a  beautiful  little  poem  addressed  to  'My 
Darlings,'  and  one  would  suppose  from  the  fervent  expressions  which  give 
true  pathos  to  these  versee  that  the  bright  and  cheering  influence  of  happy 
children  often^fiUs  the  soul  of  the  writer. 

'^  God  has  placed  you  all,  my  darlings. 

On  this  sin-pressed  earth  to-day, 
Thatjyour  pure  and  sweet  out-pourings, 

Might  be  music  on  our  way  ; 
For  ye  are  the  links  that  bind  us 

To  the  Heaven  we  cannot  see, 
'TiU  we  find  it  mirrored,  darlings. 

In  your  souFs  sweet  purity  ! 

Blight  may  come  upon  the  harvest 

Taint  may  steal  amid  the  air. 
But  a  light  of  angel  brightness 

Gleameth^here  my  darlings  are  !" 


The  Stars  he  truly  says  are  '^  Eternal  beacons  in  a  measureless  way"  and 
we  who  gaze  upon  those|Bilent  sentinels  of  the  night  would  h%  all  the  happier 
if  we  could  cast  ofif  earthly  feeling  and  say  with  him  in  his  ^  Stazlight^'— ^ 

**  Your  everlasting  light  is  but  a  ray 
That  emanates  from  God,  who  sent  ye  forth 
Upon  your  fixed,  illimitable  path. 
The  mysteryjof  your  far-ofi"  ceaseless  light. 
Perchance,  has  been  revealed  to  angel's  sight, 
Who  praise  ye  in  a  loud  exultant  strain. 
Your  great  effulgence  man  doth  dimly  see  ; 
And  yet,  ye  do  not  shine  on  him  in  vain, 
If  in  your  endless  glow  he  spells  eternity. 
And  reads  his  being's  immortality  !" 

The  imagery  of  *  Pygmalion,'  is  frequently  very  beautiful,  we  give  two 
or  three  illustrations,  personifying  Night,  Dawn,  and  Evening. 


''  And  when  Night  trod  the  earth, 

And  with  her  dusky  splendour  folded  all, 
Her  sanctity  and  beauty  sent  a  hush 
Within  the  sculptor's  soul." 
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"  And  when  along  the  east  crept  the  pale  Dawn, 
Dim  with  a  wealth  of  glory  nnrerealed." 

«  And  the  pale  Evening  bared  her  gentle  heart. 
And  mutely  sympathized  with  human  thought, 
Enfolding  deeper  calm  around  his  souL" 

We  shall  dose  our  extracts  with  two  or  three  verses  from  the  melancholy 
little  poem  ^Falling  Leaves.'  It  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

'^  Gleam,  autumn  Sun,  with  mellow  light. 

Blow,  autumn  winds,  throughout  the  day ; 
For  everywhere  are  death  and  blight. 

Where'er  I  tread  my  way. 

«  «  •  «  • 

Beautiful  as  ye  lie  in  death. 

The  Almighty's  hand  has  sent  ye  forth. 
The  sport  of  every  wanton  breath, 

To  strew  the  paths  of  earth. 

My  idle  fancies  shall  have  flown. 

Wild  as  the  leaves  along  the  road. 
While  every  gust  of  wind  wafts  down 

To  me  pure  thoughts  of  Ood  !" 

We  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  reception  will  be  given  by  the  friends  of 
Canadian  literature  to  this  little  volume  as  to  encourage  the  author 
soon  to  let  us  have  more  "  Voices  from  the  Hearth,'  describing  other  touching 
home-floenes,  and  breathing  other  genial  aspirations  full  of  hope  and  trust, 
like  those  which  we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  perusing. 


"I%«  Life  ofStofiewaU  Jctcksony^' — From  Official  Papers,  Contemporary  Nar- 
ratives, and  Personal  Acquaintance.  By  a  Virginian.  New  York  : 
Charles  B.  Richardson.     Toronto :  BoUo  and  Adam. 

General  ^  Stonewall '  Jackson  was  a  hero  of  no  common  order.  He  was 
not  merely  a  military  hero  ;  he  has  left  behind  him  the  bright  fame  of  one 
who  possessed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  that  rare  and  noble  quality — ^monJ 
heroism.  Had  he  been  afflicted  like  Milton,  he  would  have  shown  the  same 
resignation  under  extreme  personal  suffering.  Had  his  lot  been  cast  with 
those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  the  hea- 
then, he  would  have  ranked  side  by  side  with  MofiiEit  and  Williams.  Had  his 
duties  of  life  consisted  in  alleviating  the  miseries  of  others,  he  would  have 
stood  on  the  same  pedestal  as  Howard.  If  Science  had  claimed  him  exclu- 
vrely  aa  h&t  own,  his  name  would  have  been  written  on  the  same  page  as 
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those  of  Davy,  Arkwright,  or  Linnseus.     In  whatever  sphere  of  life  he  might 
have  been  placed,  he  would  have  done  his  work  well,  and  died  at  his  post. 

Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  was  bom  in  1824.  Leav- 
ing West  Point,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  joined  General  Taylor  in  Mex- 
ico in  1846.  After  leaving  Mexico,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  where  he  remained  until 
the  Spring  of  1861.  On  him  was  conferred  the  first  Military  Commission  of 
the  Southern  Army  of  Virginia  ;  and  on  the  3rd  May,  1861,  he  proceeded 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel  to  Harper's  Ferry.  The  origin  of  his  soubriquet 
<  Stonewall,'  is  as  follows :  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of  Manassas,  the  confed- 
erate troops  were  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion.  General  Bee  rode  up  and 
down  the  lines  cheering  on  the  men,  and  beseeching  them  by  all  they  held 
deiEir  not  to  give  way,  when  he  met  Jackson  and  said  **  General  they  are  beat- 
ing us  back."  Jackson  replied,  ^'Sir,  we  will  give  them  the  bayonet."  Bee 
gathered  new  life  from  Jackson's  mien  and  courage,  and  galloping  back  to 
the  remnant  of  his  command,  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  Jackson  and  his  men, 
**  There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone-^waU  !  " 

Jackson's  character  is  seen  in  his  despatches  ;  after  the  battle  of  Port  Re- 
public,  he  writes: — 

Near  Port  Republic,  January  9th. 
Via  Staunionf  January,  10(h. 

''  Through  God's  blessing  the  enemy  near  Port  Republic  was  this  day  rou- 
ted, with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  his  artillery. 

T.  J.  Jackson, 
Major  General,  Commanding, 


Jackson  was  a  man  of  very  few  words,  of  much  earnestness  and  singlen 
of  purpose.  He  poesessed  an  extraordinary  tenacity  of  will,  and  althougli 
always  prepared  for  defeat,  he  never  admitted  that  defeat  was  possible.  Ha 
was  a  very  close  man,  forming  all  his  plans  in  secret,  and  never  confiding 
them  to  any  one.  He  constantly  masked  his  designs,  and  frequently  ap- 
peared to  be  bent  on  doing  what  he  intended  should  be  the  reverse  of  his 
actual  operations.  Personally  he  was  awkward,  and  in  his  movements  con- 
strained and  ungraceful.    He  was  fond  of  soliloquy,  and  very  absent  minded. 

Piety  is  represented  to  have  been  the  absorbing  and  controlliug  sentiment 
of  his  life.  He  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  the  gentleness  and  sweet  smile 
of  a  woman,  the  nerve  and  will  of  a  lion,  and  the  gentle,  subdued,  tmsting 
heart  of  a  christian. 

He  always  prayed  on  bended  knee  before  going  into  battle,  and  whatever 
was,  was  best  with  him.  His  words,  when  he  was  told  that  he  must  soon  die, 
(<  Very  good,  very  good  ;  it  is  all  right !  "  showed  where  his  faith  and  hope 
lay,  and  in  whose  strong  arm  he  trusted,  and  on  whose  mercy  he  reposed. 

The  untimely  fate  of  this  truly  heroic  man,  was  most  unfortunate,  he  was 
shot  at  Chancellorsville  by  his  own  men  in  mistake.  He  died  shortly  after 
the  battle,  amidst  the  heart  burstings  of  those  brothers  in  arms  with  whom 
he  was  fighting  for  his  country's  freedom  and  independence. 

The  writer  of  this   ''Life"   makes  comparisons  between  Napoleon  and 
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Jackson  M  miUtary  leadera.  Such  comparisons  are 'amiij;  idle  ;  Jackson  ^ 
a  Cronfederate  officer  for  little  more  than  two  years,  1^7ip<4<^en  was  a  great 
general  daring  an  entire  generation  of  men.  *     /   :  . 

Jackson  stands  prominent  as  a  military  hero,  but  preeminent*  It&A*  moral 
hero,  and  it  is  the  combination  of  these  two  qualities  which  will  makoiiis  name 
last  longer  on  the  bright  page  of  history,  than  those  who  have  had  a  far  broader  • , 
field  for  their  genius,  and  who  have  won  a  more  widespread  renown.  JsuclaSQjx' /, ^ 
as  a  military  h«x>  belongs  to  the  Confederate  people,   and  the  history  of  a**-* 
■hort  two  years  war,  but  as  a  moral  hero  he  belongs  to  the  world  as  an  exam- 
ple throughout  all  time. 


Impressions  of  England  ;  Or  Sketches  of  English  Scenery  and  Society.  By 
A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Baltimore.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co.  Toronto:  BoUo  <fe  Adam.  8vo.  pp.  321.^* 
1863. 

These  sketches  are  a  record  of  the  memorable  year  1851,  and  the  volume 
before  us  is  the  fifth  edition.  The  author  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  belongs  to  what  is  termed  the  high  chiuxsh  school  He  had  evi- 
dently prepared  himself  by  much  study  and  reading  to  accomplish  his  self  im- 
posed task  with  credit  and  fidelity.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  substance  of 
the  work  was  originally  contributed  to  the  New  York  Church  Joumalj  and 
ta  Older  to  adapt  the  sketches  to  the  pages  of  that  paper,  as  well  as  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations  he  devotes  a  large  share  of  his  admirable  des- 
eriptioiui  to  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He  writes  in  a  very  foreible  and  pleaaing 
s^^  and  although  more  than  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the  author  witnessed 
the  scenes  he  so  graphically  describes,  yet  the  interest  of  the  subject  on  many 
points  is  scarcely  lessened  by  this  lapse  of  time. 

We  are  presented,  indeed,  with  the  faithful  impressions  of  a  well  educated 
American  clergyman  on  many  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which  dwell 
■0  lovingly  in  the  recollections  of  old  countrymen.  The  cathedrals,  the  uni- 
TBTBities,  the  public  schools,  the  debates  in  parliament,  the  crystal  palace, 
the  Queen's  palaces,  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  the  prominent  public  men  of  the 
day,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  are  all  described  with  the  pen  of  a  ready 
wiher,  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  turn  of  the  writer's  mind  and  sympathies, 
but  stin  expressed  with  a  rare  excellence  of  spirit,  and  freedom  from  par- 
tiality. 


•  -   • 


.  •. 
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Whe  Ortat  Stone  ^oolcvf.  Nature,     By  David  Thomas  Ansted,  M.A.     Fldlft* 
delphia  :,Qe<it^  W.  Childs  ;  Toronto  :  Rollo  <k  A.dam.    1803. 

NatiHreifl'^ei^  deaoribed  as  rathar  a  library  than  a  book.     In  ofder  to  oom* 

par8hen4  tlie  value  and  extent  of  this  library,  we  are  permitted  to  open  a  few 

.  of ''its  books,  and  to  glance  with  curious  and  studious  eye  at  th^  leaves,  or 

*,/l^dB£ure  their  exquisite  illustrations.     Among  the  many  books  in  this  libnoy 

•  *  *of  nature,  the  great  Stone  "Rock  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  one  to<^ 

which  is  beginning  to  be  mont  studied.     It  is  a  great  history,  in  wMoh  eaoh 

day's  story  is  the  key  and  clue  to  the  history  of  ages  long  since  past. 

'  The  Language  of  the  great  Stone  Book,'  has  to  be  learned  by  the  river-bed 
and  the  sea-beach  ;  in  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  rain  and  the  frost. 

'  The  Stones  6f  the  great  Stone  Book '  are  clays,  chalks,  limestones  and 
sandstones  in  vast  leaves,  traced  with  characters  which  all  may  leam  to  read. 

^The  Pictures  of  the  Great  Stone  Book,'  are  the  denizens  of  ancient  seas 
and  forests ;  and  the  remains  of  huge  quadrupeds  which  roamed  over  tiM 
pve-adamite  world. 

'The  Treasures  of  the  Great  Stone  Book'  are  its  glittering  gems  and 
precious  stones,  and  its  mineral  wealth. 

We  must  confess  to  extreme  disappointment  at  this  *  Great  Stone  Book  f 
its  high  sounding  and  most  deceptive  title,  is  sadly  at  discord  with  a  littto 
oetavo  of  338  pages,  although  very  well  printed  and  quaintly  illustrated. 

*  The  Great  Stone  "Bock '  is  in  fact  a  small,  incomplete,  and  very  elemMi* 
taiy  work  on  geology,  written  in  popular  phraseology,  and  far  better  adapted 
for  instructive  amusement  at  the  fireside  than  for  the  young  gec^ogiaal 
itudent.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  pages  of  superstitiovs 
nonsense  about  'the  glittering  treasures  of  the  earth'  introduced  in  Hm 
'Great  Stone  Book.' 


"iSeanor'j  Victory."    By  M.  R  Braddon.     New  York  :  Harper  ^ 
ihers.     Toronto  :  Bk)11o  J^  Adam. 

The  well  known  name  of  Miss  Braddon,  the  accomplished  authoress  ot 
"  Aurora  Floyd,"  and  ''  John  Marchmont's  Legacy,"  will  attract  numerooi 
readers  to  '*  Eleanor's  Victory." 

Eleanor  Vane,  the  heroine,  is  the  youngest  daughter  of  a  ruined  man  of 
fashion,  (one  of  the  choice  spirits  who  followed  in  the  train  of  George  IV., 
when  Prince  Begent.)  The  poor  old  gentleman,  after  having  squandered 
three  fortunes,  is  spending  his  old  age  in  an  obscure  lodging  in  Paris.  There 
his  youngest  daughter,  who  loves  him  tenderly,  and  is  idolized  by  him,  joins 
him.  His  eldest  daughter,  a  rich  widow,  sends  him  the  means  of  placing  her 
half  sister  at  a  finishing  school.     They  draw  the  money,  take  it  to  the  lady 
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wJio  kteps  tbe  aehod,  and  finding  her  out,  are  retuming  home,  when  the/ 
•TO  aooooted  l^  two  men,  who  oblige  the  old  man  to  go  with  them  to  a  low 
famhling  house ;  there  he  looee  the  money,  and  poisons  himBelf .  Hia  daugh- 
ter goes  to  her  lodging  when  he  leaves  her  in  the  street,  and  some  days  after 
iMaiB  ol  his  death,  and  leoeiyes  an  almost  unintelligible  note  telling  the  cause 
of  his  rash  act^  and  urging  her  to  revenge  his  death  on  the  man  who  cheated 
bin,  and  drove  him  to  it.  This  now  becomes  the  aim  of  her  existence  ;  she 
ntoins  to  Skigland  with  some  good  but  humble  friends,  and  resides  with  theo^ 
for  somo  time.  Then  her  Btep-sistQ(r  procures  her  a  situation  as  companion  to 
a  young  lady  who  boards  with  a  friend  of  hers,  a  widow.  The  step-sister,  to 
graMfyher  own  pride,  mi^es  her  take  a  feigned  name.  For  a  time  she  is  happy 
in  her  new  situation,  and  every  one  likes  her.  This  widow  is  the  niece  of  a 
very  cM.  college  chum  of  her  father,  who  he  always  expected  would  leave  him 
moD0y.  The  widow's  s(m,  who  comes  home  unexpectedly  and  falls  in  love 
with  Ellen,  is  his  heir-at-law ;  when  the  mother  observes  her  son's  penehanif 
she  tells  EUen  she  must  leave  her  house.  To  this  arrangement  she  makes  no 
objection.  Just  before  she  leaves  she  discovers  the  resemblance  between  ftie 
son  and  the  man  who  led  her  Either  away  in  Paris.  Now  her  plans  begin ; 
she  is  detennined  to  find  out  if  she  is  right.  Mr.  Monckton,  a  rich  lawyer, 
the  gnardiim  of  the  young  lady  she  was  companion  to,  being  enamoured  of 
her,  foUowB  her,  proposes,  and  they  are  married.  She  has  every  thing  she 
can  desire,  but  she  is  not  satisfied ;  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life  being  revenge 
on  her  father's  destroyer  ;  after  many  reverses  she  succeeds,  and  could  bring 
him  to  justice  for  another  crime,  but  pitying  his  mother  and  affianced  bride, 
(her  own  friend,  and  her  husband's  ward),  and  finding  that  the  guilty  man  ia 
penitent,  she  exercises  that  most  severe  revenge— forgiveness  ;  and  is  a  truly 
happy  woman  when  she  discovers  that  the  noblest  victory  is  the  sacrifice  of  our 
•wn  presumptuous  desires  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Ood. 


Lim  a  down.     A  ttory  of  the  Light  Lcrnds,     By  J.  C.  Jeaffireson.    Harper 
A  Brothers,  New  York.     Rollo  &  Adam,  Toronto. 

In  few  novels  or  romances  of  the  present  day  do  we  meet  with  more  actocs 
en  the  stage  of  life,  or  greater  diversities  of  character.  It  pourtrays  the  wide 
diflfercDoe  between  the  customs  and  opinions  both  social  and  religious 
forty  yeais'  ago  and  now.  The  story  is  well  told  out,  its  moral  set  forth  on 
•very  page  yet  never  disagreeably  thrust  on  the  reader.  Its  moral  is  its  title 
"  Live  it  down."  To  those  few  who  have  never  looked  grief  in  the  face,  and 
been  taught  their  weakness  by  affliction  (for  a  few  such  the  world  contains)  it 
says,  "  Be  ye  gentle  to  all  men,"  think  of  the  hidden  sorrows  of  the  earth, 
sorrows  that  fall  alike  to  gentle  and  simple,  to  rich  men  and  servants.  If  you 
have  a  temper,  proud,  or  harsh,  or  inconsiderate,  *'  Live  it  Down,"  and  add 
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not  pain  to  those  who  are  heavily  burdened  with  sadness.  To  men  penitent 
for  evil  wrought  long  since  ;  to  young  men  who  have  erred  through  rashness 
and  inexperience,  and  are  paying  the  penalty  of  blunders  which  the  world 
sometimes  punishes  too  severely  ;  to  men  at  the  same  time  brave  and  frank^ 
who  are  fighting  against  temptations  that  ever  and  anon  get  the  mastery 
over  them,  and  have  to  be  wrestled  with  anew ;  to  despondent  men,  whose 
spirits  are  depressed  by  thick  clouds  of  gloom  ;  to  men  smarting  under 
wounds  inflicted  upon  them  by  those  whom  they  have  loved  and  trusted  it 
says,  '^  live  it  down  !  live  them  down  !"  Pangs  of  wronged  affection,  tempta- 
tions from  within  and  without,  gloom,  and  remorse,  blunders,  and  sins,  eyils 
present — ay,  and  even  many  of  the  worst  consequences  of  evils  committed, 
— are  all  to  be  lived  down.  To  women  sorrowful  with  exceeding  sorrow  **  live 
it  down  !"  to  those  whose  moments  are  embittered  by  the  shame  of 
family  story  or  personal  disgrace  it  says,  live  it  down  ! — but  not  in  secret  1^ 
don't  fear  the  world's  eye ;  throw  aside  morbid  care  for  the  soom  of  the 
mean  and  heartless  ;  begin  life  again  frankly,— and  going  forth  to  the  gener- 
ous and  good,  win  their  sympathy  and  love ;  and  to  the  very  wretched  of 
that  strange  world  in  which  ''people  trouble  themselves  so,"  to  the  very 
wretched  who  can  never  receive  complete  consolation  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  it  says,  "  Live  it  down  "  patiently,  meekly,  devoutly — ^untothe  life  thai 
is  evermore. 


British  North  American  Almaruic  and  Repository  of  General  InfomuUianf 
for  the  year  1864. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  Annual  Register  which  Mr.  John  Lovell  of  Montreal 
is  about  to  publish.  Its  objects  are  to  present  to  the  public,  in  a  concise  and 
accessible  form,  information  relating  to  British  American  institutions ;  to 
furnish  accurate  Statistics  of  our  Commerce,  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  ; 
to  pay  some  attention  to  our  biography.  History  and  Topography  ;  to  impart 
original  information  respecting  the  less  known  Provinces  ;  to  supply  the  re- 
quisite detaik  concerning  the  Professions,  the  Societies  and  the  Law  Courts, 
the  Newspapers  and  Periodicals,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Volunteers  and  the 
Militia  of  the  Colonies.  No  pains,  we  are  assured,  will  be  spared  to  render 
this  publication  a  useful  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference,  and  a  desir- 
able companion  to  every  British  American.  The  well  known  energy  and 
ability  of  Mr.  Lovell,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  this  useful  work  will  be  ably 
edited,  and  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  throughout  the  British 
American  Provinces. 
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BLACKWOOD.  — 8EPTEM  BBR . 


The  able  and  yenatile  author  of  the  "  Caxton  Family,"  continues  his  es- 
saya  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners,  and  favours  the  readers  of  Blackwood 
with  a  second  chapter  '*  on  some  Authors  in  whose  writings  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  eminently  displayed — Addison  and  Pope,  Dryden  and  Johnson, 
Richardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Sterne  and  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Mon- 
taigne, Moliere,  Voltaire,  especially  Le  Sage,  Walter  Scott,  Byron,  and  Wash- 
ington Irving  are  all  included  in  the  list  of  those  who  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  have  displayed  in  their  writings  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Jean  PatU  RichUr.  A  name  of  some  interest  and  much  perplexity  to  the 
majority  of  English  readers.  Even  the  coldest  and  most  captious  critic  of  his 
extraordinary  compositions  will  readily  admit  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked 
by  a  student  of  German  literature,  anxious  to  obtain  by  a  study  of  that  liter- 
ature, some  insight  into  the  character  of  the  German  people. 

The  Pyramids :  Who  Built  Them  f  We  may  conjecture  the  oldest  pyr- 
amid to  be  of  the  age  of  Abraham,  say  2100,  B.  0.,  any  earlier  date  is  worthy 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  But  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  in  his  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  building  in  Egypt — ^no,  not 
even  the  pyramids — anterior  to  Solomon's  Temple,  B.  C.  1012. 

The  BatUe  of  Oettynburgj  and  the  Cam^ign  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  an 
extract  from  the  diary  of  an  English  Officer  present  with  the  Confederate 
army.  Be  does  not  think  that  Lee's  army  lost  any  of  its  prestige  at  the  bat- 
of  Gtettyaburg. 

OOOD  WORDS. — 8EFTEMBEB. 

The  illustrations  in  this  number  are  particularly  good.  ^*  The  Lost  Piece 
of  Silver,"  is  a  striking  engraving,  lights,  shadows,  and  expression  are  alike 
remarkable.  '*  The  Sheep  and  the  Goat"  is  also  very  well  drawn,  and  very 
tuggeative. 

Sybil's  Ordeal.  The  heroine  of  this  beautiful  story,  Sybil,  is  attached  to 
Harold  Forsyth,  and  he  is  deeply  in  love  with  Sybil.  But  the  mother,  a 
worldly  woman,  induces  Sybil  to  engage  herself  to  Sir  Robert  Buckington, 
after  Harold  had  sailed  to  New  Zealand,  whither  he  went  with  the  double 

*  Thb  British  MovTm.ii8,  including  Blackwood  (American  reprint),  Comhill, 
Teazle  Bar^  The  St.  James'  Magazine^  Good  WordSj  London  Society y  The  Church' 
manft  Magazine,  The  Exchange,  kc.  Ac,  can  be  procured  each  month  at  Messri. 
BoUo  k  Adam's,  Toronto. 
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hope  of  making  his  fortune,  and  returning  to  claim  Sybil's  loye.  Tho  vesael 
conyeying  Harold  to  his  new  home  came  in  contact  with  another  ship,  and 
Bank.  The  news  of  the  disaster  in  due  course  arriyed  in  England,  and  Sybil, 
thinking  that  Harold  was  drowned,  retired  to  her  room  and  fainting,  fell 
against  the  side  of  the  bed,  against  which  she  was  found  leaning  rigid  and  un- 
conscious. Sybil's  life  hung  in  the  balance  for  many  weeks ;  youth,  howeyer, 
conquered,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  recoyered  she  broke  off  the  match  with  th« 
baronet.  Harold  was  not  drowned,  a  life  preseryer  sayed  him.  He  returns 
to  Sybil,  who  follows  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  and  marries  him. 

The  Undeveloped  Fibres  of  India.  India  is  rich  in  eyery  natural  prodvei. 
Her  olunate  and  soil  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  and  cultiyation  of 
Qotton,  and  the  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that  when  proper  stimulants  ar» 
applied,  and  a  constant  market  established,  India  can  and  will  produce  ^v% 
times  as  much  oottcm  as  England  requires.  The  quality  of  the  oottoii,  too, 
ean  be  yastly  improyed,  and  the  best  American  yarieties  succeed  well,  bat  the 
natiyes  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  European  markets,  and  .eoB> 
■equently  take  no  oare  to  cultiyate  the  most  yaluable  kinds.  They  neyer  hear 
one  word  of  the  outcry  which  is  raised  in  England  for  cotton,  they  only  knov 
thai  when  they  can  bring  their  little  loads  to  market,  within  reaeh  of  a  se* 
port,  they  are  getting  better  prices  than  formerly,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  peo* 
pie  understand  the  cause,  or  expect  that  the  high  prices  will  continue.  It 
will  be  a  work  of  time  to  explain  to  them  the  tme  position  in  which  they  stand 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Ciyil  War,  and  the  splendid  future  which 
is  in  store  for  India. 

The  Ocean  Overhead — ^is  a  popular  and  well  written  description  of  the  phy- 
sical properties  of  the  Atmosphere,  and  the  yaried  phenomena  of  which  it  ia 
the  seat.  Clouds,  fogs,  rain,  hail,  lightning  and  whirlwinds  are  described  and 
some  curious  examples  of  those  aerial  wonders  eniunerated. 

The  Southern  Minister  and  his  Slave  Conveii.  This  is  a  sad  picture  of  ala- 
Tery  and  its  licentious  horrors.  It  is  a  dark  and  gloomy  yiew,  without  one 
redeeming  feature,  and  is  intended  as  a  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  Christians  throughout  the  world,  who  stated  that 
*^  the  South  has  done  more  than  any  people  on  earth  for  the  Christianiaatioa 
of  ihe  African  race." 

Eeminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish — ^is  continued. 

Essays  for  Sunday  Reading, — ^The  9th  Essay  is  on  '<  The  Day  of  Death  ia 
better  than  the  Day  of  Birth  ; "  by  John  Caird,  D.  D. 


TEMPLE   BAB. — 6EPTEMBEB. 

*^John  Marchmonfs  Legacy." — Panl  Marchmont  establishes  himself  in 
Marchmont  Towers.  He  giyes  a  grand  breakfast  to  the  country  people,  but 
is  suddenly  shorn  of  his  glory  by  Edward  Arundel,  who,  in  the  pre.sttioe  of 
aU  the  yisitors,  on  the  great  stone  stairs  facing  the  lawn,  inflicts  an  unpar> 
donable  insult  on  Paul  Marchmont.  The  soldier  held  a  heayy  hunting  whip 
in  his  strong  right  hand,  and  seizing  Paul  by  the  collar  he  inflicted  on  him  * 
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Aofwer  of  blows.  ^'  The  «rowd  made  » lane  for  Paul  Marohmont  as  he  went 
back  to  the  honae,  white  and  helpless  and  sick  with  shame."  Edward  Arun- 
del went  abroad  into  lonely  Breton  yillages,  to  try  and  cure  himself  of  his 
great  ^ef  before  he  began  a  new  life  as  a  soldier  again. 

''  The  jyr4a«  vfUh  the  Toriaiie  Shell  9pedacie8,"'-^A  good  storj  of  a  moat  fao> 
oa«M  gamesteir — ahowing  how  he  won  his  ill-getten  spoihk-^nd  how  his  *  little 
ftnua '  was  qpeiled  too. 

<«  The  Tritd  of^  Tred^olds.'' 

**  Dining  for  the  MUUon.*^ — It  is  a  fact  whidi  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that,  as  a 
aadioii,  tiie  English  are  deplorably  ignorant  of  ihe  art  of  cooking  for  the  million. 
flheer  waate  of  food  is  the  first  great  fanlt  arising  from  imperfect  eookingy 
by  which  much  of  the  nntritiotls  qnaHty  of  the  food  is  lost.  Another  waste 
la  iiw  rejection  of  a  great  number  of  edible  products  winch  the  bonntifiil 
of  Bataze  prorides  for  the  children  of  men.  The  third  sooroe  of  waste 
ia  small  families,  among  the  middle  classes,  and  origiaates  in  the 
selection  of  small  joints  and  portions  of  meat,  and  in  the  manner  of  cooking 

**  No  Stone  Untwmed  "  might  haye  been  entitled  '*  A  description  of  chalk 
pitSy"  for  it  chiefly  refers  to  the  method  of  obtaining,  preparing,  and  utilising 
chalk. 

*^ Mammoih  Hotels,** — What  the  world  is  coming,  to,  on  account  of  the 
increased  facilities  for  trayelling  which  steam  has  given  us.  The  writer  giyea 
an  outline  of  the  mode  in  which  a  mammoth  hotel  should  be  conducted.  He 
thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  weU-paying  concerns,  and  believes  that  such 
stmctnres  are  destined,  ere  long,  materially  to  modify  the  national  mannera 
and  customs  of  the  English  people.  It  is  clear  that  they  will  have  to  be  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  at  present  in  England,  or  the  million  will  not  patronize 
them.  The  American  system  of  paying  a  certain  sum  for  board  and  lodging, 
without  extras,  is  far  preferable  to  the  infinity  of  extras  which  go  to  swell  the 
Mn  of  lui  English  Hotel 


LONDON  SOOISTT. — AUGUST. 

"  The  Firit  Time  1  Saw  Her," — ^This  very  interesting  tale  begins  to  d^ 
velop  itself  although  the  destiny  of  the  charming  young  person  with  the 
itroBg,  determined  disposition,  is  not  yet  apparent.  No  one  who  has  thus 
far  perused  the  description  of  her  well  drawn  character,  can  wish  anything 
but  a  happy  termination  to  her  endeavours  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  No.  3. 

*^  The  English  in  France  "  Is  the  beginning  of  another  very  pleasant  and 
well  told  love  stoiy.  The  reader  is  carried  rapidly  through  France  and  a 
hit  of  Spain,  back  to  France  Again,  to  a  Hotel  at  Luchon,  where  the  lady 
of  the  wanderer's  love  was  unexpectedly  found,  and  matters  are  so  far  ex- 
plained that  it  was  understood  '<  he  should  return  at  Christmas." 

*^Our  Picnic  Forty,** — The  title  of  this  article  is  enough  to  ensure  ita 
perusal,  and  the  interest  i^  not  lessened  by  the  '  Picnic '  taking  place  in  Ire- 
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and^  with  all  the  jovial  Irish  accompanyment  of  wit,  fun,  good  cheer,  and 
a  few  escapes. 

^^Golf." — A  Scottish  game  of  ancient  date,  but  now  growing  again  into 
repute  in  both  Scotland  and  England.  The  game  consists  simply  in  this  : 
each  party  strikes  his  ball  in  turn  towards  a  hole,  and  he  who  reaches  and 
holes  his  ball  in  fewest  strokes,  gains  the  hole  ;  and  as  the  players  walk  on 
and  play  their  own  ball  by  alternate  strokes,  watching  each  others  play,  it 
makes  the  match  sociable  as  well  as  interesting.  The  first  hole  is  decided 
either  by  being  divided,  or  what  is  called  halved,  or  is  won  by  one  of  the 
players  having  done  it  in  fewer  strokes  than  the  other.  The  winner  of  the 
majority  of  holes  in  the  round,  gains  the  match,  and  also  counts  the  number 
of  holes  by  which  he  has  beaten  his  antagonist. 

*^  The  Guards  BcUL^* — Scarcely  equal  to  the  subject,  which  certainly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  splendid  e£fort  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  Eng- 
land. The  illustrations  of  the  Ball  are  only  second-rate,  we  might  say  com- 
monplace. 
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THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.— OCTOBER. 

The  United  States  Armory. — Ingenuity  and  excellence  in  all  mechanical 
contrivances  are  characteristic  of  the  American  people.  Division  of  labour 
when  necessary  and  the  concentration  of  labour  by  machinery  is  their  forte. 
Prominent  among  their  mechanical  achievements  is  the  manufacture  of  small 
arms.  The  governments  of  different  nations  in  Europe  have  copied  the  admir- 
able organization  and  the  complicated  but  most  exact  machinery  employed  at 
Springfield.  At  this  estabUshment  a  rifled  musket,  composed  of  forty-nine 
pieces,  can  be  manufactured  for  nine  dollars.  Each  particular  part  of  the 
musket  from  the  barrel  to  the  smallest  screw  or  spring  is  made  like  its  fellow, 
BO  that,  any  one  who  imderstands  the  art  of  putting  a  musket  together,  can 
pick  out  at  random  one  and  all  of  the  forty-nine  parts  required  to  complete 
the  arm,  out  of  ten  thousand  separate  pieces,  fix  them  together  without  the 
least  trouble,  and  provide  himself  with  a  complete  and  serviceable  weapon. 

The  Cotiqiiest  of  Cuha^  had  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  revolutionary 
war.  It  is  contended  that  if  the  English  had  maintained  possession  of  the 
Havanna  which  they  took  in  1762,  it  is  probable  that  the  French  would  have 
been  prevented  by  the  Spaniards  from  assisting  the  Americans,  and  without 
l^t  assistance  the  issue  of  the  contest  would  scarcely  have  been  doubtful 
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The  article  is  well  written  but  a  little  tinged  with  bitterness  against  the 
English.  In  ate  present  aspect  of  affairs  this  is  pardonable,  but  we  hope  that 
a  better  spirit  will  soon  prevail,  and  that  the  writer  of  the  ^'  Conquest  of 
Cuba"  in  future  contributions  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  will  have  reason  to 
■how  more  kindly  feeling  towards  a  gallant  kindred  race  he  knows  how  to 
pniae  well  and  reproach  welL 

J  LeUer  to  Thomcu  Carlyhy  is  a  fierce  inyective  against  that  eccentric  and 
■evere  old  man. 

Other  articles  in  this  number  are  CKa/rUs  Lamh*8  UncoUected  Writings. 

The  Deacon^  s  Holocaust, 

Our  Domestic  Bdations, 

Life  without  Principle, 

^.  ko, 

THE  CONTIKSNTAL  MONTHLY. 

The  political  articles  in  this  magazine  are  especially  American  in  their  viewB 
and  opinions.  '^  God  is  on  the  side  of  our  country,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Union.  Tet  there  are  millions  of  unprejudiced  lookers 
on,  who  deeply  lament  the  unhallowed  civil  war,  who  hate  slavery  and  who 
admire  the  energy,  activity  and  devotion  of  the  North,  yet  who  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts  that  the  imion  never  will  be  restored.  ''  America 
is  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  civil  liberty,"  continues  the  writer ;  and  this  in 
the  face  of  a  bridled  press,  a  suspended  habeas  corpus^  a  threatened  military 
despotism.  The  article  contains  many  contradictions,  and  its  assumptions 
and  assertions  are  diametrically  opposed  by  facts  of  daily  occurrence,  patent 
to  the  world,  and  familiar  now  as  household  words.  In  ''  The  freedom  of 
the  press,"  the  action  of  the  government  is  vindicated,  yet  strange  to  say  the 
writer  nullifies  his  arguments  by  stating  at  the  close  ''that  the  political' 
liberty  which  they  (the  press)  possess  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  has  im- 
posed on  them  the  moral  duty,  <Src.,  <kc. 

Hov  can  they  possess  free  speech  if  they  dare  not  give  expression  to  their 
thoughts  in  words  ?  and  if  they  do  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the 
public  prints  and  render  themselves  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment,  or  consfication 
of  property  by  so  doing,  how  can  they  be  said  to  possess  the  ''political 
liberty  of  free  thought  and  free  speech."  Both  this  and  the  preceding  article 
referred  to  might  we  think  have  been  handled  much  more  forcibly.  The 
iubjects  are  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  American  people  and  should 
be  diacussed  with  all  the  gravity  and  ability  which  their  preponderance  as 
great  national  questions  demand. 

Belonging  to  the  domain  of  light  literature  there  are  numerous  interesting 
tslesy  biographies  and  diaries.  A  detective's  story  is  w^  told  in  a  rapid 
manner,  without  loss  of  words  and  always  to  the  point.  "  Thirty  days  with 
the  teventy-first  regiment,"  is  rather  disappointing ;  they  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
boQxhood  of  Harrisburgh  a  day  after  the  fair,  and  returned  to  New  York  just 
in  time  to  find  the  riots  quelled. 
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TEE  NORTH  AJffB&IOAN  B«VIKW.<-^OTOBER. 

The  articles  ia  this  number  are  partdciilarly  iniereBting.  Among  ih«m  we 
may  specify  'Dana's  Geologgr;'  'Tyndall's  Lectures  oa  Heat,'  in  whieh 
an  excellent  remand  of  the  remarkable  facts  announced  by  that  distiaguiflhed 
man  is  lucidly  put  forth  ;  '  The  Antiquity  of  Man  ;'  and  *  The  Teetimoaj 
of  Christianity  concerning  itself.' — In  addition  to  the  sterling  worth  and 
attractiye  features  of  the  North  American  Review j  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
turn  over  its  pages,  well  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  in  clear,  large  type. 
Boston  :  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

hunt's  merchant's  BiAOAZINE. — OOTOBER. 

I.  Mercantile  Biography  :  John  Grigg,  of  Philadelphia.  With  a  portrait. 
II.  Russia  and  the  United  States — Future  Empires.  III.  The  History  and 
Principles  of  Money.  By  Richard  SuUiyan,  of  Indiana.  lY.  Book-keeping 
— Its  Use,  Necessity,  and  Simplest  Mode.  V.  The  Telegraph  to  India. 
VI.  Negotiable  Paper  ;  or.  Notes  of  Hand  and  Bills  of  Exchange.  Com- 
mercial Law.  No.  7.  VII.  Considerations  concerning  the  effect  and  pro- 
bable consequences  to  result  from  the  establishment  of  Banks  under  the  Aol 
to  provide  a  National  Currency. — Should  such  Banks  be  admitted  to  the 
Clearing-House  Associfition  ?    YIII.  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review. 

harper's  new  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.— OCTOIIBR. 

The  First  Cruise  of  the  monitor  "  Passaic  "  (Edgar  Holden,  M.D.)— Abide 
in  Faith  (Ellen  A.  Hastings.)— Scenes  in  the  War  of  1812.  IV.  The  Niagara  . 
Frontier  (Benson  J.  Lossing.^ — The  Fiery  Colliery  of  Fiennes  (EQuriet  E. 
Prescott.) — ^The  Army  Correspondent  (L.  L.  Crounse.) — The  Small  House  at 
Allington  (Anthony  ^Trollope.) — ^Romola,  concluded  (Marian  C.  Eyans.)— 
Anti-Herodism  (M.  L.  Snow). — The  Little  Heiress  (D.  R.  Castleton.)— Go- 
tober  (George  Arnold.) — The  Religious  Life  of  the  Negro  Slave,  second  paper 
(Charles  A.  Raymond.)— Agatha  and  the  Exile  (Fred.  B.  Perkins.)— The 
Battle  of  Bennington  (Alfred  B.  Street.) — Aroostook  and  the  Madawaska 
(Charles  Hallock.) — ^Tableiaux  Vivans  (Katharine  F.  Williams.)— Alice  B. 
Hayen  :  In  Memoriam  (Caroline  H.  B.  Richards.)-— Monthly  Record  of 
Current  Events. — ^Editor's  Easy  Chair. — Editor's  Drawer.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brother. 

NATIONAL  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. — SEPTEMBER. 

This  Review  has  not  yet  obtained  a  large  circulation  in  Canada.  It  is, 
however,  ably  conducted,  and  contains  reviews  of  subjects  interesting  to  the 
philanthropist,  the  man  of  science,  the  historian,  and  the  general  reader. 
Hie  articles  are  well  written,  and  in  a  liberal  spirit.  The  September  number, 
which  closes  the  seventh  volume,  contains  well-digested  papers  on  the  (fol- 
lowing subjects  : — ^The  Insane  and  their  Treatment,  Past  and  Present — ^The 
Clubs  of  London — Cowper  and  his  Writings — ^Feudalism  and  Chivalry — Me- 
teors— Spuriouaneas  and  Charlatanism  of  Phrenology — ^The  Public  Schools 
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of  New  York — Ancient  ScandinaviA  and  its  Inhabitants — Social  Condition  of 
the  Working  Classes  in  England — Commencements  of  Colleges,  Seminaries, 
Ac  — Noticea  and  Criticisms — ^Education  and  Science^History  and  Biogra- 
phy—BeUes-LettreB — Miscellaneous.  New  York  :  E.  J.  Sean,  Editor  and 
Proprietor. 
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THB  CANA2MLAN  KATUaALIST  AND  OBOLOOIBT. — ^AUGUST. 

The  Aogust  number  contains  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  St.  John's 
County,  New  Brunswick ;  by  G.  F.  Mathew,  Esq.  On  Ailanthine  ;  The  silk 
yielded  by  the  Satumia  or  Bombyz  Cynthia,  with  Remarks  on  the  Ailanthus 
^andulosa  or  False  Varnish  Tree  of  China ;  by  Robert  Paterson,  M.D.  The 
Air-Breathers  of  the  Coal  Period  in  Nova  Scotia ;  by  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D., 
F.RS.,  Ac.  On  the  Origin  of  Eruptive  and  Primary  Rocks ;  by  Thomas 
Maciarlane.  On  the  Earth's  Climate  in  Paleozoic  Times  ;  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt 
M.A.,  F.R.S. 

The  articles  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  under  the  title  of  the 
Air-Breathers  of  the  Coal  Period  in  Nova  Scotia,  by  Dr.  Dawson,  have  been 
republished  in  neat  pamphlet  form  of  81  pages,  with  ten  plates.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  notice  this  valuable    addition  to  Geological 


The  short  article  ''On  the  Earth's  Clunate  in  Paleozoic  Times, "  by  Prof. 
Hanty  is  an  unajcpected  and  yet  most  valuable  and  interesting  deduction 
from  l^dall's  discourses  on  the  relation  between  gases  and  radiant  heat. 
MontrMl:   Dawson  Brothers. 

TfotMCKiiMM  o/  the  Literary  and  Eistorieal  Society  of  Qiiebec  ;  New  Series, 
Vol  I.  ;  Part  1st. 

It  18  a  subject  for  congratulation,  that  this,  the  oldest  literary  society  now 
in  existence  in  Canada,  should  have  renewed  its  youth,  and  commenced  a 
new  series  of  transactions.  Part  the  first  contains  the  opening  address  of 
the  President  of  the  Society,  John  Langton,  Esq.  It  is  followed  by 
Papers  on  *  Weights  and  Measures',  by  R.  S.  M.  Bouchette ;  On  a  lately 
discoTered  M.S.S.  of  Samuel  Champlain,  by  Hon.  Thomas  IVArcy  McGee  ; 
Note  on  some  emendations  (not  hitherto  suggested)  in  the  text  of  Shakes- 
psaze,  with  a  new  explanation  of  an  old  passage,  by  E.  A.  Meridith,  L.L.D. ; 
The  Capabilities  of  the  Harbour  of  Quebec,  by  C.  McTate ;  Extract  from  a 
imper  on  The  Gn^phical  Delineations  of  Statistical  Facts,  by  Arthur  Harvey ; 
Up  the  Moude,  by  £.  Cayley  ;  Danger  arising  from  the  substitution  of  Ben- 
lole  for  Toipentine  in  Paint,  by  S.  Sturton,  Esq.  ;  A  few  thoughts  on  the 
Geography  of  Caoada,  by  S.  Sturton. 
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BLACK. 


White  to  pUy,  and  mate  in  five  moves. 

A  CHESS  TOUBNAMENT. 

A  oomapondent  who  signs  hiu^f  'Schaohspiel,'  irrites  to  the  Ohoaa 
Editor  H  follows  : — 

"  Chess  Clubs  have  been  so  frequently  attempted  in  Toronto,  and  just  as 
often  ^ored  failures,  that  I  think  it  needlen  to  advocate,  meantime,  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  Indeed  the  Club  last  organised,  that  in  connection  with 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  still  exists,  though  in  a  very  feeble  condition. 
Chess  tonmamenta,  however,  are  always  attractive  ;  and  would  it  not  be- 
fesuble  to  get  up  something  of  the  kind,  during  the  approaching  winter,  un- 
connected with  any  other  organisation.  A  small  subscription  from  each 
player  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  cover  aU  expenses  ;  and  as  play  would  be 
continued  only  during  the  matches,  the  interest  would  not  flag. 

I  suppose  the  proper  way  to  set  about  the  affair  would  be  to  call  a  meeting 
at  some  early  data,  and  no  donbt  the  Club  room  of  the  Institute  could  ba 
rented  at  a  moderate  rate  for  that  purpose  and  for  play." 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
G.  P., — A  short  paper  on  the  subject  of  your  letter  is  promised  by  a  ooa- 
tributor  from  Montreal,  and  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Magaiine. 
L.  H.  C, — In  the  December  nnmber.  *A  Chees  Player,' — Tour  suggea- 
tions  will  be  attended  to.  'Minetti,' — We  regret  we  cannot  insert  your  com- 
munication in  its  present  form  ;  if  oondensed  it  might  be  admivable. 
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A  MONARCHY,  OR  A  REPUBLIC!    WHICH? 


"  History  never  repeats  itself.*'  There  may  be  parallelism,  but  there 
can  never  be  the  same  sequence  of  events  in  the  same  coiutry,  or  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  at  different  times.  This  may,  indeed,  must  be  accepted 
as  an  historical  axiom  ;  for  if  it  cannot  be  proved,  neither  can  it  be  gain- 
said. It  is  a  fact,  then,  that  every  nation,  as  it  starts  into  independent 
Me,  comes  to  the  birth  under  different  circumstances  from  those  which 
ushered  in  the  existence  of  every  other.  And  in  no  instance  has  this 
been  more  wonderfully  illustrated  than  in  the  incidents  now  affecting  the 
British  American  Provinces,  and  preparing  them  for  union  under  a  Cen- 
tral Grovemment.  So  far  as  the  records  of  the  past  are  available,  the 
world  has  never  yet  witnessed  the  foundations  of  a  State  laid  under  such 
a  happy  combination  of  favouring  circumstances  as  those  which  at  the 
present  moment  are  inviting  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces  to  unite, 
ind  form  themselves  into  a  compact  and  powerful  nation.  Everything 
connected  with  them  both  at  home  and  abroad  points  to  union  not  only 
as  best  in  itself,  but  as  the  most  easily  attainable  end  they  can  achieve. 
Everything  invites  the  attempt ;  everything  promises  success ;  and  a 
golden  opportunity  for  accomplishing  a  great  work  is  presented  to  the 
people  of  British  America ;  the  world  looking  on  the  while  encouraging 
them  to  begin,  and  wishing  them  "  God  speed  "  in  their  glorious  under- 
taking. 

What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  They  are  broadly  these.  Supposing 
the  provinces  wish  to  form  an  union  among  themselves,  they  cannot  be 
opposed ;  and  they  would  receive  all  the  assistance  that  could  possibly 
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be  giyen  to  them.  Now,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  supposing  there 
is  no  d  priori,  no  natural  impossibility  in  any  undertaking,  that  it  in- 
Tolyes  no  contradiction  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  their  absence  of  opposition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  assistance  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  on 
the  other,  will  go  far  to  ensure  success,  if  not  to  secure  it.  But  these 
would  be  the  very  conditions  under  which  British  America  would  come 
to  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  its  nationality,  and  raising  the 
glorious  structure  of  its  independence.  For,  effectual  opposition  could 
only  be  offered  by  England,  or  the  United  States.  Of  England's  opporf- 
tion  nothing  needs  to  be  said ;  because,  as  it  will  be  shewn  shortly,  Eng- 
land would  forward  the  work  with  all  her  might.  The  only  possible  op- 
position that  could  be  offered,  must  come  from  the  States ;  it  is  only 
with  this,  then,  that  we  need  concern  onrselyes. 

If  the  States  were  free  to  act  with  the  power  they  possessed  before  Se- 
cession became  a  fact,  it  might  be  an  open  question,  whether  they  would 
attempt  to  preyent  the  formation  of  a  British  American  Union,  or  not. 
Without  asserting  it  dogmatically,  we  cannot  but  believe  they  would. 
This,  of  course,  is  of  no  yalue,  but  as  a  mere  opinion,  although  it  is  one 
shared  in  by  many ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselyea 
with  the  question,  as  we  only  haye  to  deal  with  the  States  as  they  are» 
and  not  as  they  were ;  without  stopping  then  to  inquire  what  they  would 
attempt,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  see  what  they  could  effect,  suppddng  them 
to  determine  to  interyene. 

Were  the  Union  still  compact,  and  its  resources  untouched,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  eyen  if  aided  by  all  the  might  of  England,  British 
America  would  be  cruelly  tried  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  Union,  eyen  of 
a  democratical  kind,  much  more  a  monarchical  one,  if  the  States  put  forth 
all  their  strength  in  opposition.  But  now  they  cannot  do  this.  No 
longer  has  British  America  on  her  only  frontiers  an  united  people,  possea- 
sing  resources  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  equal  to  those  of  England,  and  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  State ;  a  people  proudly  conscious  of  its 
strength,  and  longing  to  measure  it  with  that  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea5 
for  the  openly  ayowed  purpose  of  annexing  Canada.  Rent  and  shattered 
by  ciyil  war,  now  no  longer  a  terror  to  any  but  itself,  one  half  of  the  late 
Union  hails  French  intenrention  in  Mexico  with  acclamation,  while  the 
other  dares  not  utter  a  word  in  complaint,  though  the  Monroe  doctrine  is 
scorned  and  set  at  naught  by  a  European  goyemment.  The  Union,  as- 
one  of  the  first-rate  powers  of  the  world,  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and 
though  the  two  or  three,  or  more  States,  that  will  be  formed  out  of  its 
several  fragments,  will  still  be  powerful,  and  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
all  comers,  yet  their  day  of  dictation  is  over,  and  the  British  American 
Provinces,  aided  by  England,  can  now  form  themselves  into  a  Republic* 
(if  it  be  possible  that  democratic  institutions  can  still  find  favour  in  their 
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fljet^  after  their  ineiritable  result  has  been  so  unmistakably  manifested 
in  the  States),  or  into  a  Vice-royalty  or  kingdom,  if  the  spectacle  of  the 
union  of  the  fullest  liberty  with  the  most  unruffled  order,  of  perfect  peace 
nith  Uie  most  widely  spread  prosperity,  as  presented  by  England  under  a 
Constitational  Monarchy  can  suffice  to  dispel  the  dreams  of  yisionaries,  or 
the  theories  of  dilettanti  statesmen,  and  persuade  the  yet  divided  colonies 
to  select  for  themselves  the  most  perfect  model  of  government  that  the 
aiad  of  man  has  yet  conceived,  and  the  best  that  the  world  has  yet 
known.  The  Northern  States  of  the  late  Union,  when  their  present  strug- 
gle 18  over,  might  by  a  great  effort  be  able  to  do  enormous  injury  to  the 
provinots  lying  on  their  frontier,  if  they  were  content  to  do  so  at  the 
price  of  equal  injury  inflicted  upon  themselves,  and  if  the  provinces  were 
so  reckless  of  their  own  safety  as  to  neglect  thorough  and  efficient  mili- 
taiy  organization ;  but  they  could  not  say  no,  and  compel  obedience  to 
their  commands,  to  any  measure  affecting  the  internal  affairs  of  the  pro- 
Ttticefl,  that  was  the  result  of  the  united  will  of  England  and  her  Transat- 
lantic children.  The  States  might  bluster ;  but  effectual  opposition  there 
eonld  be  none. 

And  to  view  the  question  from  the  opposite  side.  What  assistance  could 
be  looked  for  ?  All  that  could  possibly  be  desired  or  required.  There  would 
in  tile  first  place  be  no  need  for  foreign  help.  So  long  as  England  did 
not  o|4pose  the  union  and  independence  of  her  provinces,  and  would  not 
suffer  any  other  government  to  do  so,  there  would  be  no  room  for  foreign 
help  ;  since  the  whole  question  being  one  between  England  and  her  co- 
loniefy  would  not  admit  of  foreign  intervention,  so  long  as  they  were  not 
opposed  to  one  another.  Now,  that  England  would  not  oppose  any  steps 
the  colonies  might  take  for  the  establishing  of  an  independent  Union 
among  themselves  is  evident  from  all  her  modem  policy,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  ahe  approaches  every  colonial  question.  There  was  unquestion- 
ably, a  time  when  England  in  common  with  all  the  world  looked  upon 
colonies  as  dependencies  to  be  held  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  mother  country,  without  any  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the 
colonists.  All  ancient  colonizing  States,  witness  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
did  so.  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Portugal,  did  so.  England  did  not 
stand  alone  in  her  folly.  But  England  has  long  since  discarded  all  those 
erroneous  notions,  which  lost  her  the  possession  of  her  thirteen  colonies  ; 
and  it  ia  with  England  as  she  is,  and  not  as  she  was  in  former  years,  that 
her  jtfeaent  colonies  have  to  do.  And  what  is  England's  way  of  treating 
h«r  cdonies  now  ?  Does  she  not  endeavour  to  conciliate  their  affection 
by  every  means  in  her  power  7  Has  she  not  granted  responsible  govern- 
ment to  all ;  not  only  to  those  in  America,  but  also  those  in  South  Africa 
and  Australia  7  Does  she  not  refrain  entirely  from  all  interference  in  their 
internal  affiun  7    Nay,  does  she  not  carry  her  forbearance  so  far  as  to 
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Buffer  them  to  tax  her  own  productions  and  manufactures  without  a  mur- 
mur, as  if  they  were  those  of  a  foreign  State  ?  Whateyer  the  colonies  de- 
mand, England  grants ;  and  if  becoming  impatient  of  the  nominal  hold 
she  has  upon  them,  they  were  to  require  her  to  recall  her  goyemors,  and 
recognize  their  indej)endence,  the  whole  tenor  of  her  modem  colonial  pol- 
icy shews  that  the  demand  would  be  yielded  without  a  remonstrance,  and 
accompanied  with  a' kindly  expressed  hope  that  the  young  nation  might 
be  prosperous  and  happy.  And  while  it  is  eyident  that  there  could  be 
no  effectual  opposition  from  abroad,  but  rather  that  whateyer  assistance 
the  mother  country  could  giye,  would  be  cheerfully  giyen,  so  also  if  we 
turn  to  the  proyinces  themselyes,  we  find  eyerything  wearing  a  flattering 
aspect,  and  proclaiming  that  the  time  for  Union  is  come. 

Until  the  present  time  each  colony  has  been  fully  occupied  with  its  own 
hard  task  of  laying  the  foundations  of  its  indiyidual  existence.  All  alike 
haye  been  engaged  with  the  labour  of  turning  the  forest  into  a  ploughed 
field,  and  of  raising  buildings  befitting  a  ciyilized  and  prosperous  people, 
where  the  log-huts  uf  the  first  settlers  marked  out  the  sites  of  future 
cities.  But  the  first  rough  work  is  done  ;  the  days  of  mere  settlement 
are  over ;  and  men,  no  longer  compelled  to  deyote  all  their  energies  to 
the  rudest  elementary  labour,  are  becoming  conscious  of  greater  wants* 
and  moyed  by  higher  aspirations.  To  be  a  Canadian,  a  Noya  Scotian,  a 
New  Brunswicker,  a  Prince  Edward  Islander,  confers  no  distinction,  and 
giyes  no  title  to  respect ;  because  for  want  of  a  distinct  nationality  the 
people  of  the  proyinces  hold  no  recognized  position  in  the  world ;  they 
are  only  colonists.  Hence  arises  an  instinctiye  feeling  for  a  change  from 
proyincial  obscurity  to  national  dignity ;  and  hence  the  reason,  why  the  pro- 
posal for  the  union  of  the  proyinces  under  one  central  goyernment,  has 
already,  in  so  short  a  time  from  the  day  it  was  first  enunciated,  met  with 
so  general  acceptance.  Men  naturally  and  justly  wish  to  rise  to  a  leyel 
with  their  fellow-men  ;  and  as  with  indiyiduals,  so  with  nations  this  de- 
sire, when  kept  within  legitimate  bounds,  and  suffered  to  run  into  no  ex- 
cess, is  full  of  benefit  to  mankind  in  general,  because  it  is  the  motiye  that 
underlies  all  human  progress,  which,  after  all,  is  only  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  all  indiyiduals  for  their  own  personal  adyancement.  Hitherto 
this  longing  for  nationality,  where  it  has  existed  in  British  America,  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  desire  for  annexation  to  the  late  Union,  and  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  an  admiration  for  democratic  institutions  ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  people  haye  recoiled  with  horror  from  such  a  destiny,  and  the  yrilling- 
ness  with  which  they  listen  to  proposals  for  union  among  themselyes 
shews  that  national  independence  can  alone  satisfy  their  political  wanta ; 
while  the  unmistakable  loathing  they  erince  at  the  notion  of  being  used 
as  a  make  weight  by  the  Federal  States  to  restore  to  the  constitution  the 
balance  that  democratic  institutions  are  unable  to  presence,  is  a  nation's 
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protest  against  being  incorporated  into  a  foreign  State,  and  a  manifesta- 
tion of  their  determination  to  resist  unto  death  an j  attempt  at  forcible  in- 
corporatioiu  And  assuredly  it  would  be  a  nobler  destiny  for  the  British 
American  Provinces  to  be  a  nation  among  themselves,  able  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  and  maintain  their  own  independence,  than  to  be  annexed  as 
members  to  a  (Tnion,  which,  professing  to  be  based  on  the  sovereignty  of 
its  several  States,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  personal  freedom,  has,  ac« 
cording  to  the  invariable  custom  of  all  democracies,  destroyed  liberty, 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  in  spite  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
and  has  so  entirely  trampled  personal  freedom  under  foot,  as  to  march 
bands  of  unwilling  conscripts  bound  in  chains  to  serve  in  a  war  they 
loathe,  having  for  its  object  the  coercing  of  other  Sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent States  into  a  Union  which  they  hate.  Or  should  the  Provinces 
not  be  dragged  unwillingly  into  union  with  the  States,  assuredly  it  would 
be  a  nobler  destiny  for  them  to  become  a  nation  than  to  remain  forever 
colonies,  leaning  upon  the  power  of  England  for  protection ;  or  to  hold 
an  ignoble  position  as  separate  States,  owing  a  quasi-independence  to  the 
seomful  forbearance  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  and 

"  With  bated  breath,  and  whispering  hnmbleness," 

begging  permission  to  regulate  their  internal  affairs  with  some  degree  of 
reference  to  their  own  wishes.  The  late  Union,  when  entire,  did  cer- 
tainly possess  some  advantages,  (great  ones  too)  which  might  reasonably 
have  been  taken  into  consideration,  especially  by  the  people  of  Canada, 
when  the  subject  of  their  future  condition  occupied  their  thoughts,  but 
now  that  the  Union  is  shivered,  and  about  to  be  permanently  split  into 
several  fragments,  and  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  it  would  be  as  foolish  on 
financial  grounds,  as  degrading  for  moral  reasons,  to  seek  to  be  united  to 
any  one  of  the  bits  of  the  late  Union,  that  might  happen  to  appear  the 
least  unworthy  of  the  connection.  The  provinces  cannot  forever  remain 
dependent  upon  the  mother  country.  The  events  now  passing  in  Amer- 
ica proclaim  in  unmistakable  terms  that  old  things  are  passing  away, 
and  that  they  must  enter  into  new  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
themselves.  As  separate  States,  they  would  be  too  weak  to  defend  their 
independence;  and  consequently  there  is  only  the  alternative  of  union  or 
snnexation.  Canada,  British  America,  cannot  be  content  to  be  ever  an 
ootlying  dependency,  either  of  England  or  the  States.  They  must,  or 
thdr  people  are  not  men,  aspire  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a 
free  people,  the  independence  of  a  nation.  They  must,  therefore,  uuite 
imong  themselves,  since  it  is  only  by  union  they  can  escape  the  disgrace 
of  annexation.  The  great  chain  of  lakes  is  Nature's  testimony,  that  dif- 
ferent nations  shall  dwell  on  their  shores,  nations  that  may  be  firm  friends 
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but  cannot  be  one  people.  For  as  surely  as  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law<- 
rence  and  the  rivers  of  the  States  seek  the  sea  by  widely  diverging  chan- 
neU,  60  surely  will  the  interests  of  the  two  sections  of  the  continent  be  dif- 
ferent, and  their  peoples  seek  happiness  by  different  paths.  The  institutiona 
of  the  two  peoples  may  be  similar,  but  they  cannot  be  the  same  ;  and  lea- 
ving to  the  Americans  the  unchallenged  right  of  framing  such  institutioni 
as  they  may  deem  most  conducive  to  their  happiness,  the  time  is  arrived 
when  the  people  of  British  America  should  deliberate  upon  what  they 
will  choose  for  themselves.  Will  these  be  republican,  or  monarchical  f 
The  choice  must  shortly  be  made ;  and  if  they  are  wise  they  will  choose 
a  monarchy  for  their  form  of  government ;  monarchical  institutions  as  the 
best  safeguard  of  personal  liberty. 

Where  population  is  not  only  sparse  but  small,  wealth  evenly  distribu- 
ted, manners  simple,  and  morals  pure,  there  a  republic  can  be  established 
and  democratic  institutions  promote  the  happiness  of  men.  But  as  pop* 
ulation  increases,  wealth  accumulates,  and  manners  lose  their  simplicity, 
then  all  history  shews  a  republic  to  be  impossible  and  that  society  after 
passing  though  a  period  of  anarchy  and  terror  invariably  falls  beneath 
the  power  of  a  Dictator,  and  content  to  be  enslaved,  bows  before  a  mas« 
ter.  Without  going  back  to  ancient  history,  England  under  Cromwell, 
and  France  under  Napoleon  in  modern  times,  afford  instances  of  the  im- 
possibility of  maintaining  a  republic  among  a  highly  civilized  people ; 
while  the  fate  of  Poland  with  its  elective  king,  and  the  bloody  struggle 
now  going  on  in  the  States,  warn  us  against  the  delusion  of  imagining 
that  ambition  can  be  restrained,  or  political  parties  possess  a  spark  of 
honesty,  under  a  republic,  when  such  an  object  as  the  presidency  is  peri- 
odically held  up  for  competition,  as  if  on  purpose  to  corrupt  all  publie 
men  by  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  presented  to  their  selfishness.  The 
world  is  clearly  not  yet  ripe  for  democratic  institutions,  whatever  it  may 
become  in  some  future  and  far  distant  generation ;  but  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  which  both  ensures  liberty,  and  supplies  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing those  strong  yearnings  for  distinction,  which  are  as  powerful  as  in- 
stincts in  man's  nature,  takes  root  wherever  it  is  established  under  proper 
conditions,  thereby  shewing  itself  to  be  the  best  form  of  government  for 
men  in  their  present  state  of  moral  and  political  education ;  while  the 
universal  effort  throughout  Western  civilization  to  overthrow  autocratic 
and  escape  from  democratic  despotism,  proves  it  to  be  the  form  they  have 
for  generation  upon  generation  longed  for,  and  have  only  now  at  length 
discovered.  If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  prove  that  a  monarchy  ia 
alone  capable  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  a  great  and  wealthy  people,  the  mad 
desire  of  gratifying  the  unacknowledged,  but  easily  traced,  passion  and 
lust  of  dominion,  which  has  been  the  real  motive  that  has  impelled  the 
Federal  States  on  their  terrible  course,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  do  so. 
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For,  stripped  of  all  that  is  accidental,  and  which  onlj  serves  as  a  pretext 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war,  now  that  its  ultimate  result  in  the  des- 
truction of  the  Union  is  visible,  is  it  not  the  desire  of  establishing  a  strong 
central  government  that  animates  the  Republicans,  one  that  would  enable 
them  to  speak  as  masters  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  for  which  thej  aro 
sacrificing  the  fundamental  principle  of  th.e  Union,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States.      But  a  central  power  is  the  monarchical  power,  and  can  only  be 
ezerdsed  by  a  monarch  ;  and  setting  aside  the  extreme  abolitionists,  for 
what  is  the  Republican  party  fighting,  unconsciously  perhaps  to  itself 
bat  this  ;  and  for  what  but  the  retention  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
are  the  democrats  ineffectually  striving  T     So  long  as  men  are  such  as  we 
know  them  will  they  covet  power  and  distinction  ;  and  so  long  will  thej 
torn  instinctively  to  the  centralized,  that  is  the  monarchical  system  of 
government,  because  it  is  in  that  alone  they  find  the  desired  objects  of 
gratification  in  the  forms  least  injurious,  nay  rather  most  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety.    For  under  a  monarchy  men  seek  distinctions  in  fictitious  objects^ 
the  ranks  of  nobility,  and  the  orders  of  chivalry,  and  are  content  with 
diem  ;  while  these  to  command  respect  must  be  made  honourable  by  the 
lives  of  their  possessors.     Hence  principles  of  honour,  chivalrous  feelings 
courtesy,  refinement,  are  of  necessity  cultivated  by  those,  who  have  at- 
tained to,  or  seek  admission  into  the  ranks  where  honour  is  to  be  ob- 
tained :  and  society  is  benefitted  and  purified  by  the  spirit  that  is  evoked 
in  consequence,  and  which  more  or  less  spreads  to  the  whole  mass.     But 
under  a  democratic  form  of  government  money  alone  can  confer  distinc- 
tion ;  and  consequently  gross  corruption  in  public,  and  a  narrow  morality 
in  private  affairs  necessarily  follows ;    because  these  are  the  means  by 
which  money  is  gained  most  rapidly,  and  if  distrusting  the  assertions  of 
the  admirers  of  either  system,  we.would  study  the  results  of  the  two  kinds 
€ff  government,  England  and  the  United  States  are  ready  to  our  hands 
for  the  purpose.     Now,  though  one  would  be  very  loath  to  affirm  that  idl 
is  perfection  in  the  former,  one  can  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to 
be  scarcely  possible  to  exceed  the  defect  of  moral  principle  in  the  latter. 
And  the  reason  is  on  the  surface.     It  is  not  that  Englishmen  are  naturally 
better  than  Americans,  but  because  the  institutions  under  which  they  are 
trained,  the  influences  which  surround  them  through  life,  make  them  so. 
As  men  they  are  more  honest  and  just ;  and  the  different  reception  the 
UDs  of  the  two  countries  meet  with  in  the  Exchanges  of  Europe,  not  to 
speak  of  repudiation,  justify  the  assertion.    As  citizens  they  are  freer  ;  be- 
eanse,  although  the  will  of  the  majority  in  both  countries  determines  the 
general  policy  of  the  State,  in  the  former  it  is  the  will  of  those,  who  by  edu- 
eation  are  qualified  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and  are  best 
qualified  to  be  its  efficient  guardians,  and  not,  as  in  the  States,  that  of 
an  ignorant  mob,  that  acts  under  the  influence  of  passions  excited  by  the 
fustian  of  stump  orators. 
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CSonstitutional  monarch  j  is  for  the  present  unknown  in  North  America  i 
and  consequently  men  are  apt  to  jumhle  in  their  minds  strange  notions 
concerning  it,  deriyed  from  the  traditions  of  the  past.  A  constitutional 
monarch  is  the  representative  before  foreigners  of  the  national  dig* 
mtjf  the  exalted  unit  that  comprehends  all  the  millions  of  the  people^ 
the  depositary  of  their  might,  the  incarnation  of  the  great  abstraction  and 
real  gOTernor  of  a  free  people.  The  Law.  The  president  of  the  most 
favoured  republic  cannot  be  more  than  this ;  while  under  a  constitutional 
monarchy  the  nation  is  never  agitated  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  passions 
of  a  presidential  election.  And  yet  it  is  not  debarred  from  haying  the 
best  man  at  its  head ;  indeed  it  generally  does  have  the  best  man  there^ 
since  it  can  at  any  time  elect  its  Eling  without  the  formality  of  an  elec- 
tion. For,  though  the  monarch  on  the  throne  is  the  King  de  jure,  the 
King  that  reigns,  the  symbol  of  the  stability  of  the  state,  yet  the  prime 
minister  is  the  King  de  facto,  the  King  that  governs  and  sways  its 
powers,  but  who  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  without  effort,  and  who  can 
be  made  to  account  for  his  acts  without  the  necessity  or  the  perils  of  a 
revolution.  These  are  advantages  which  no  republic  can  give,  and  which 
more  than  compensate  for  the  social  inequality  visible  in  a  monarchy ; 
but  which,  after  all,  only  represents  the  inequality  that  exists  everywhere 
among  men.  For  no  human  enactments  can  make  men  equal.  It  is  and 
always  will  be  true, 


«; 


in  every  soil, 


That  those  who  think  mast  govern  those  who  toil." 

And  though  in  a  republic  men  may  prattle  about  their  equality,  yet 
even  there  inequality  reigns  everywhere  ;  inequality  of  wealth,  inequalitj 
of  social  position,  inequality  of  influence,  inequality  of  office  and  power, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  inequality  which  God  stamps  upon  men,  making 
one  strong  and  another  weak,  one  brave  and  another  timid,  one  prompt 
and  another  vacillating,  in  every  way  unequal.  In  a  monarchy  this  ine« 
quality  is  recognised.  In  a  republic  it  is  disowned  and  disguised ;  but 
truth  vindicates  itself  by  forcing  men  by  a  retributive  inconsistency  to 
belie  their  professions;  and  by  constantly  contrasting  the  aristocracy 
of  nature  with  that  of  art  acknowledge  with  their  lips  the  instincts  of 
their  hearts,  which  tell  them  that  for  the  good  of  all  inequality  has  been 
impressed  upon  men  by  God.  In  a  constitutional  monarchy  the  various 
ranks  of  society,  though  acting  harmoniously  together,  and  by  their 
union  maintaining  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  State,  serve  nevertheless 
as  mutual  checks,  and  prevent  the  defects  of  either  the  monarchical,  the 
aristocratic,  or  democratic  element  in  the  government  obtaining  an  undue 
development.     Hence  a  constitutional  monarchy  must  have  more  than 
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the  two  orders  of  Viceroy  or  King  and  people ;  and  the  examples  of  England, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Belginm,  and  probably  we  may  add  Italy,  shew 
there  must  be  at  least  three  broadly  distinguished  Orders  or  Estates. 
The  crown,  the  nobility,  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  negative  proof 
of  the  same  truth  may  be  taken  from  the  instance  of  France,  which  has 
twice  attempted  to  form  a  constitutional  monarchy  without  an  hereditary 
class,  and  twice  has  failed,  only  to  sink  at  last  under  a  military  despot- 
ism, 'nius  both  by  positive  and  also  by  negative  evidence  we  learn  as  a  fact 
in  the  science  of  government,  that  while  liberty  and  order  are  best  secured, 
and  probably  can  co-exist  only  under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the 
monarchy  itself  can  exist  only  on  condition  of  its  possessing  an  Order  of 
nobility,  titled  or  untitled,  matters  not,  but  an  Order  possessing  sufficient 
hereditary  wealth,  to  be  independent  in  its  fortunes  both  of  the  crown 
and  of  the  people ;  and,  therefore,  not  requiring  to  pander  for  its  influence 
to  the  ignorant  passions  of  a  mob,  nor  liable  to  be  bribed  by  the  former 
to  consent  to  the  oppression  of  the  latter.  An  Order,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  and  such  as  British  America  might  possess,  needs  no  feudal 
privileges  to  make  it  useful  for  the  end  for  which  it  is  founded ;  and  con- 
sequently objections  to  an  aristocracy,  wherever  they  arise  from  a  mis- 
placed fear  of  its  power,  are  unworthy  of  men,  who  have  had  the  events 
of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  enlighten  them  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  government.  Where  objections  arise  from  envy,  nothing  that 
oonld  be  said  in  its  favour  would  be  of  any  avail ;  and  therefore  we  do 
not  attempt  to  meet  such.  We  only  write  in  the  hope  of  influencing 
honoorable  and  rational  men,  who  will  accept  or  reject  a  system  on  its 
merits,  and  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  their  own 
minds  and  commends  itself  to  their  judgment.  With  these  it  is  an  honor 
to  enter  into  discussion,  even  though  they  differ  from  us  entirely ;  but 
with  those  who  oppose  a  system  of  government,  only  because  they  cannot, 
horn  a  conscious  want  of  fitness,  aspire  to  its  honour,  it  would  simply  be 
a  lowering  of  one-self  to  hold  communication  with  them  for  a  moment. 
That  some  honourable  men  may  object  to  an  aristocracy  is  very  probable, 
though  their  number  will  be  small,  since  there  are  few  men  who  would 
object  to  one,  if  they  had  only  the  most  meagre  expectation  of  attaining 
its  honours ;  and  the  eagerness  with  which  titles  of  nobility,  ribbons  and 
crosses  are  sought  after  in  democratic  France,  proves,  if  proof  were  want- 
ing, that  hereditary  distinctions,  whether  of  rank  or  wealth,  are  forbid- 
den in  democratic  States,  only  because  while  all  desire  them,  few  can  ob- 
tain them,  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  and  this  alone  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  moved  by  the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  passions,  deny  to 
others  those  outward  signs  of  superiority  they  clearly  covet,  but  are  in- 
capable of  winning  for  themselves.  But  the  British  Americans  are  not 
men  of  this  stamp.    They  are  as  much  too  generous  to  be  envious,  as 
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they  are  too  wUe  to  be  republican.  With  the  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  England  on  the  other,  with  both  of  which  they  are  thoroughly  ai> 
quainted,  they  have  only  to  compare  democratic  institutions  in  their 
latest  results  with  those  of  constitutional  monarchy,  to  choose  the  latt^ 
as  affording  the  only  real  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
the  protection  of  liberty.  Desirous  as  they  must  be  of  semiring  thos^ 
the  two  greatest  blessings  good  government  can  give,  they  cannot  be  so 
blind  to  their  own  interests,  so  wedded  to  silly  prejudices  implanted  ill 
their  minds  by  their  republican  neighbours,  as  to  reject  constitutional 
monarchy,  because  it  would  introduce  an  Order  of  nobility.  Such  an 
order  might  wound  the  vanity  of  those  who  do  not  love  to  recognise  the 
inequality  that  forms  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  God's  dispensation ;  but 
will  the  people  of  British  America  pass  by  the  best  form  of  government 
to  humour  such  paltry  selfishness,  and  give  the  preference  to  Uie  unstable 
institutions  of  the  States,  institutions  whose  instability  is  being  made 
daily  more  and  more  manifest  by  the  stem  logic  of  facts ;  or  shall 
their  deliberate  choice  fall,  not  upon  a  servile  copy,  but  a  liberal  traae 
script. of  the  noble  English  constitution,  the  form  of  government  best 
suited  to  free  men  ?  Thb  is  the  form  under  which  modern  liberty  firat 
arose,  which  has  with  generous  consistency  always  cheric^ed  it»  and 
which  alone  protects  it,  now  that  it  has  been  expelled  from  the  two  moat 
democratic  countries  under  the  sun.  Equality  in  France  and  the  States 
has  strangled  freedom ;  its  outward  forms  are  annihilated  in  both,  and 
the  name  of  Emperor  alone  is  wanting  in  the  latter  to  assixuilate  it  in 
form,  as  it  is  already  in  essence  and  in  power  to  the  former.  It  cannot 
be  too  frequently  repeated,  if  we  would  form  a  correct  judgment  on  a 
most  momentous  question,  that  while  equality  has  destroyed  freedom« 
inequality  of  rank,  especially  in  England,  has  effectually  maintained  it. 
From  these  two  facts  let  British  America  determine  whether  she  will 
accept  a  Viceroy  with  the  ultimate  design  of  establishing  a  free  Monarohj 
hke  that  of  England,  or  add  another  to  the  list  of  nations  that  have  been 
duped  by  the  specious  notion  of  equality  to  surrender  all  her  liberticf 
into  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Waeeikgton, 

Lakoashirb. 
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Children  !  How  different  are  the  thoughts  and  feelings  conjured  up 
and  awakened  in  the  human  mind  and  heart  hj  the  mention  of  children^ 
and  what  a  multitude  and  variety  of  associations  are  linked  with  them  I 
To  some  they  are  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  all  that  is  discordant  and 
diaagreeahle  in  human  life.  They  are  synonymous  with  domestic  dis- 
order, discomfort,  and  denial  of  self.  They  involve,  of  necessity,  ill- 
prepared  and  irregular  meals,  and  the  conversion  of  the  whole  house  into 
a  Bedlam  at  least,  and,  in  some  instances,  into  a  perfect  Pandemonium  ; 
all  of  which  is  supplemented  with  the  quarterly  or  semi-annual  appear- 
ance of  formidable  bills  for  physic,  provender,  and  apparel.  That  such 
are  the  associations  connected  with  children  in  the  minds  of  many  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  let  us  hope  that  these  feelings  are,  for  the  most 
part,  confined  to  fidgety  and  crusty  old  bachelors,  who,  having  once  been 
crossed  in  love,  have  never  had  the  courage  or  self-respect  to  try  another 
chance ;  or  else  to  those,  who  dead  to  the  tenderer  and  better  feelings  of  our 
nature,  have  become  wedded  only  to  their  overflowing  money  bags,  or  to 
their  own  delightful  selves. 

Wbilst  then,  here  and  there,  there  are  without  doubt  some  who  thus 
look  upon  children  as  the  plague-spots  of  creation  and  a  universal 
mdaance,  it  is  yet  a  pleasant  thing  to  know  that  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind— with  all  their  sins  and  short-comings — are  true  to  the  nobler  in- 
stincts implanted  in  them  by  their  great  Creator,  and  warm  towards 
diose  little  messengers  of  Heaven's  love,  which  come  among  us  from 
time  to  time,  claiming  at  our  hands  with  tiny  form  and  pleading  looks, 
protection,  sympathy,  and  love.  Taught  by  the  example  of  Him  who 
loved  and  blessed  them^  we  have  learned  to  look  upon  them  with  tender 
and  admiring  gaze  as  the  nearest  earthly  types  of  Heaven's  holy  ones  ; 
and  our  yearning  hearts  have  responded  to  the  feeling,  and  re-echoed 
the  words, — "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me." 

But  let  those  speak  who  have  had  the  largest  circle  to  love,  and  live 
and  labour  for ;  who  have  experienced  most  deeply  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties inseparable  from  the  charge  of  children  ; — ^let  these  speak  and  tell 
US  what  they  think  of  them.  Ask  them  if,  for  all  their  cares,  they  re- 
ceived no  corresponding  consolations  ?  Ask  them  if  their  labours,  on 
the  whole,  were  the  heavier  or  the  lighter  for  their  children's  presence, 
and  their  hearth  the  brighter  or  the  darker  for  their  absence?  Ask 
them  if  they  have  battled  the  more  feebly  or  resolutely  in  the  stern  con- 
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flicts  of  life,  for  the  clustering  tnd  dependent  little  ones  who  looked  up 
to  them  for  bread  ?  Ask  them,  if  thej  were  to  die  to-morrow,  whether 
they  would  pass  away  the  sadder  or  the  happier  for  the  thought,  that 
their  names  would  survive  them  in  their  children ;  and  that  little  feet 
would  tread  the  turf  about  their  stone,  and  cherish  the  memory  of  their 
love  ?  He  whom  the  world  looks  down  upon  and  despises,  has  risen  to 
the  full  measure  of  a  man,  when  he  stood  by  his  own  hearthstone,  the 
centre  of  an  admiring  and  loving  circle,  who  looked  up  to  him  with 
reverence  and  trustful  dependence.  The  darkness  of  the  outer  life  has 
been  forgotten  in  the  winning  smiles  and  cheery  voices  which  make  the 
sunshine  and  music  of  a  happy  home  ;  whilst  the  hardest  and  bitterest 
thoughts  of  God,  and  men,  and  things,  have  been  dissolved,  and  banished 
from  the  breast  on  which  some  golden-headed  child  has  nestled,  dove- 
like,  to  its  rest.  And  as  for  the  self-denials  which  many  make  so  much 
of, — ^What  of  these  ?  They  are  but  what  we  choose  to  make  them — 
molehills  or  mountains — light  or  heavy — sweet  or  bitter.  The  whole 
testimony  of  a  true  life  goes  to  prove  that  acts  of  self-denial  practised 
for  those  we  love,  or  from  a  sense  of  right,  are  usually  the  most  fragrant 
and  blessed  of  our  lives. 

We  speak  a  word  for  children ; — yea,  they  speak  for  themselves  more 
appealingly  and  forcibly  than  aught  or  any  else  can.  They  come  to  us 
as  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them.''  They  bring  around  us  the  sunlight  of  domestic 
happiness ;  and  set  up  within  the  walls  of  home  an  altar  of  peaceful  and 
secure  refuge,  to  which  we  can  ever  escape  from  the  bitter  hostility  or 
cold  neglect  of  a  misjudging  or  unsympathising  world.  Their  very 
helplessness  increases  strength.  They  arouse  the  despondent  spirit  and 
nerve  the  sluggish  arm.  They  make  toil  noble,  and  duty  a  delight. 
They  open  out  a  higher  field  for  human  ambition  than  the  gratification 
of  fleshly  appetites  and  sordid  desires.  They  give  us  something  more  to 
live  and  die  for  than  the  world,  and  sin,  and  self.  They  incite  us  to  be- 
come better  examples  of  Christian  morality :  w^  would  not  have  them 
curse  us  as  the  authors  of  their  ruin.  They  lead  us  to  pray,  though 
prayer  till  now  were  strange  upon  our  lips.  Our  own  sufferings  and 
sorrows  might  possibly  be  endured  in  self-contained  and  dogged  silence, 
but  in  their  agonies  not  only  lip  but  heart  must  plead.  They  give  us 
more  tender  and  compassionate  views  of  fallen  and  destitute  humanity ; 
for  those  whose  hearts  have  been  awakened  to  the  weaknesses  and  neees- 
sides  of  their  own  limited  circle,  learn  at  length  to  embrace,  with  the 
arms  of  an  active  and  sympathetic  benevolence,  the  whole  human  family. 
Through  them  God  teaches  us  most  effectually  our  duty  to  those  by 
whom  we  were  begotten  :  never  do  we  realise  a  parent's  due,  or  render  it 
so  readily  and  gratefully  as  when  we  look,  with  eyes  yearning  for  respon- 
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sire  affection,  upon  the  faces  of  our  own  ofiPiBpring.  Through  them  the 
same  wise  and  heneficient  Being  gives  us  an  insight  also  into  that  blessed 
reUtionship,  with  all  its  requirements,  bj  which  we  are  entitled  to  look 
np  to  BKm,  and  saj,  "  Our  Father !"  By  them,  as  by  angels  ministering 
upon  earth,  has  He,  who  can  bless  and  sanctify  the  humblest  and  weakest 
means,  sometimes  led  even  a  parent's  wandering  feet  into  the  paths  of 
holiness  and  peace.  By  them  has  the  Great  Author  of  all  good  thus 
not  only  brightened  earth,  but  beaconed  heayen. 

How  many  tares  have  yielded  to  the  senseless  but  musical  prattle  of  a 
child !  How  many  afflictions  have  been  assuaged  by  the  brightness  and 
beaaty  of  their  presence !  How  many  estranged  hearts  have  concentred 
and  become  reunited,  in  this  common  focus  of  afiPection ;  and  how  many 
jarring  and  discordant  spirits  have  been  attuned  to  harmony  by  a  child's 
touch! 

Children,  ye  are  welcome  to  this  earth  of  sin,  of  suffering,  and  care ! 
Would  that  it  were  a  better  and  a  brighter  heritage;  a  safer  and  a 
smoother  path  for  your  litUe  feet  to  tread  in !  Would  that  there  were, 
for  your  sakes  at  least,  no  thorns  with  its  flowers ;  no  poisons  with  its 
sweets ;  nd  sufferings  with  its  enjoyments ;  no  frowns  with  its  smiles ; 
no  sickness,  decay,  or  death  with  its  beauty  and  its  life !  But  thus  it 
may  not  be;  and,  though  we  cannot  always  see  it  so,  we  have  been 
taught  to  trust  *'  what  is,  is  best."  Whatever  your  heritage  on  earth, 
man's  sin  hath  made  it  what  it  is  ;  and  you,  as  man's  offspring,  must 
enter  into  his  sins  and  his  sorrows.  Such  is  the  Father's  will.  Through 
the  tribulation  and  darkness  of  this  sin-stained  world  must  you  enter 
into,  and  be  dbciplined  for,  your  prepared  and  happy  kingdom. 

Children,  we  welcome  you  to  earth !  She  has  her  stately  trees,  and 
goodly  shrubs,  and  verdant  plains ;  and  at  their  feet,  or  on  their  breast, 
bloom  little  winsome  flowers  of  varied  hue  and  fragrance :  the  former 
eicite  our  wonder  and  admiration,  the  latter  win  upon  and  refresh  our 
hearts.  What  these  are  to  the  bodily  eye,  are  ye  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Spirit.  Ye  are  the  little  way-side  flowers,  which  gladden  and  beautify 
with  your  presence  the  dusty  highway  of  life,  so  trodden  by  the  busy 
feet  of  weary  men.  Those  who  may  not  linger  to  enjoy  your  sweetness, 
and  cannot  pluck  you,  or  wear  you  in  their  bosoms,  may  at  least  be  re- 
freshed in  passing  by  your  brightness  and  your  beauty. 

Little  tender  ones,  we  welcome  you  among  us !  We  open  not  only  our 
arms  to  you,  but  our  homes,  and  our  hearts.  We  acknowledge  your  soft 
yet  mighty  influence ;  for  the  darkest  spirits,  and  the  most  hardened 
hearts  have  yielded  to  it.  There  are  heirless  palaces  and  childless  homes 
yearning  for  your  presence.  There  are  ancient  titles,  time-honored 
names,  and  ample  means  awaiting  your  acceptance.  Troops  of  attend- 
ants, and  a  couch  of  down,  with  canopy  of  lace  would  start  into  existence 
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at  your  tpproacli.  Desolate  hearts,  though  compassed  hj  all  that  the 
world  deems  beautiful  aud  costly,  count  all  things  joyless  without  you. — 
Praying  hearts  are  besieging  heaven  with  petitions,  that  it  would  bleas 
the  holy  covenant  into  which  they  have  entered  before  Grod  and  man,  and 
Heal  it  with  the  impress  of  an  infants  face.' 

But  not  alone  in  solitary  or  desolated  homes  and  hearts  is  there  a  wel- 
come for  you.  The  arms  of  yonder  mother  have  embraced  already  a 
goodly  band  of  such  as  you.  Several  are  about  her  hearth -stone  yet ;  and 
not  a  few,  with  aching  heart,  she  has  silently  laid  away  beneath  yon  little 
marble  by  the  neighbouring  church ;  but  fear  not  to  enter  that  br^t 
though  broken  circle,  and  to  repose  upon  that  tired  but  loving  bosom. — 
You  will  meet  no  cold,  unwelcome  looks ;  for  the  warmest  comer  in  a 
Aidther's  heart  b  usually  for  the  latest  comer,  no  matter  how  long  the  lit- 
tle visitor  may  delay  his  advent,  and  lag  behind  the  rest.  Again,  yoa 
see  that  little  white-washed  cottage,  nestling  under  the  shadow  of  those 
tall  and  taper  trees.  A  group  of  children  of  all  sorts  and  sixes  may,  at  any 
time,  be  seen  filling  up  the  doorway,  or  sporting  cheerily  upon  the  green 
before  it.  It  is  evidently  the  home  of  a  poor  man  ;  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  now-a-days,  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family ;  for  a  large  family  and 
limited  means  have  become  almost  synonymous  terms.  Times  are  hard ; 
and  when  are  they  not  hard  to  some  of  the  world's  many  millions  7  How 
often,  in  the  mysteries  of  providence,  do  they  seem  to  be  the  hardest  with 
those  who  murmur  the  least,  and  strive  the  most  I  In  that  same  cottage 
there  is  rarely  too  much  to  eat,  and  many  mouths  to  feed.  Alert  by 
every  sunrise,  some  eight  young  trencher*men,  of  all  ages  and  capacities, 
gather  ravenously  around  that  table  at  each  meal  time  with  the  most  per- 
sistent punctuality  ;  which,  if  carried  with  them  into  the  business  of  af- 
ter life,  will  most  indubitably  make  their  fortunes.  Now  considering  the 
state  of  afiPairs  existent  there,  one  would  have  deemed  it  a  most  unprom- 
ising locality  for  another  few  icches  of  humanity  to  light  upon  ;  and  yet 
what  is  really  the  case  ? 

Neighbour  Newbald's  slatternly  wife,  who  has  no  children,  and  yet  is 
always  well  nigh  neck-deep  in  dirt,  debt,  and  difficulties,  has  just  been 
circulating  through  the  village,  like  a  morning  paper,  edifying  its  inhab- 
itants with  the  pitiable  intelligence  that  "  poor  Mrs.  Thornton  has  got 
another  baby  ;"  editorial  remarks,  of  course,  of  the  most  gloomy  charac- 
ter. But  what  of  the  parties  most  interested  in  the  matter  ?  "  Poor  Mrs. 
Thornton  "  looks  pretty  comfortable  considering  the  lamentable  state  of 
affairs,  and  evidently  expects  rather  to  be  congratulated  than  condoled  with. 
The  children  may,  perhaps,  have  a  bite  or  two  the  less  by  and  by,  but  it 
seems  not  to  trouble  them  much  just  at  present ;  for  they  have  gathered 
round  the  new  comer  as  eagerly  and  clamorously  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  such  a  production  before.    As  for  master  Bobby,  the  youngest  of 
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the  bunch,  who  was  in  the  same  interesting  predicament  himself  only 
•ome  two  jears  since,  he  has  already  offered  to  take  his  little  sister  in 
tow  ;  and,  notwithstanding  her  most  violent  remonstrances,  is  bent  even 
now  on  sharing  his  breakfast  with  her.  And  the  father  of  this  some- 
what extensive  progeny,  how  does  he  bear  np  under  his  accumulated  mis- 
fortones.  Acquaintances  are  not  wanting,  with  officious  kindness,  to  con- 
d(de  with  him  on  his  increasing  burden ;  but  somehow  or  another  the 
hcmett  fellow  cannot  be  made  to  see  that  he  is  any  worse  off  than  his 
fellows.  He  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  one  more  baby  makes  no  great 
difference ;  and  now  that  Betsy  and  Jane  are  getting  old  enough  to  be 
osefiil,  the  household  arrangements  are  but  little  interfered  with.  Even 
whm  considerately  reminded  that  female  babies  are  usually  developed 
into  girls,  and  the  males  into  boys^  both  of  which  require  to  be  fed,  and 
in  thia  civilised  country,  decently  clothed  ;  though  reluctantly  compelled 
from  actual  experience  to  admit  this  much,  he  usually  cuts  all  argument 
short  by  expressing  his  unshaken  belief  that  "  all  will  come  right  in  the 
end ;"  and  by  quietly  suggesting  that  **  if  bb  neighbour's  wife  would 
mend  her  own  stockings  instead  of  counting  his  children,  it  would  be 
fkBBaJkter  and  better  for  all  parties."  Yes,  it  is  honest  Robert's  belief 
that  "all  will  come  right  in  the  end ;"  and  when,  on  his  return  from  work, 
the  youngster  is  tossed,  crowing,  into  his  arms,  and  his  toil-hardened 
hand,  unstained  by  a  dishonest  or  unkindly  act,  strokes  with  the  gentle- 
ness of  a  woman  that  tiny  head  which  is  pillowed  trustingly  upon  his 
breast,  he  not  only  believes  it  but  feels  it  too.  If  there  are  days  of 
pmching  and  perplexity  within  those  four  walls,  almost  too  circumscribed 
for  their  numerous  occupants,  there  are  also  days  of  pride  and  pleasure. 
Few  parents  can  lead  to  Church  or  send  to  Sabbath  School  a  brighter  or 
better  band  of  curly-headed  scholars,  than  issue  from  that  humble  portal 
each  day  of  rest  to  toll  of  bell.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  pastor, 
fnend,  or  teacher,  looking  in  with  words  of  commendation  ;  or  without 
some  little  token  of  approval  being  borne  in  triumph  home.  As  for  Betsy 
and  Jane,  the  two  eldest  girls,  active,  modest,  and  good  looking,  they 
might  have  been  placed  out  again  and  again,  if  their  mother  could  have 
spared  them  ;  and  if  the  world,  with  all  its  faults,  continues  what  it  is  a 
few  years  longer,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  boys  of  Wilford  vil- 
lage will  soon  know  the  path  to  that  white- washed  cottage  better  than 
their  multiplication  table. 

Well,  little  one,  how  do  you  like  your  nest  ?  Pretty  well,  considering, 
eh  I  I  question  if,  after  all,  we  could  have  done  much  better  for  you,  or 
found  you  a  kinder  or  more  unselfish  welcome.  We  might  have  secured 
yo«  a  silver  spoon  instead  of  a  wooden  one ;  but  your  food  would  be  none 
the  sweeter,  and,  in  all  probability,  your  life  would  be  none  the  happier. 
God  has  chosen  a  home  for  you ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  ask  the  ''  why  ** 
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or  the  ''  wherefore."  We  cannot  do  better  than  endorse  honest  Robert's 
opinion ;  he  has  had  more  experience  than  most  people  in  these  matterSi 
and  ought  to  know  best.  Where  you  are  to  sit  and  sleep  bj  and  bj ; 
what  jou  are  to  eat  and  to  wear ;  and  a  multitude  of  such  details  con- 
cerning youy  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated  a  most  perplexing  series  of 
problems ;  but,  as  long  as  honest  Robert's  faith  is  what  it  is,  I,  for  one, 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  you  will  find  a  crust  and  a  comer  somewhere ; 
and  never  can  I  for  one  moment  doubt,  whilst  the  whole  creation  is  full 
and  fragrant  of  God's  love  for  man,  that  you,  though  the  smallest  of  His 
creatures,  will  be  either  neglected  or  forgotten. 

Children,  we  owe  you  much ;  in  fact  we  could  not  do  without  you, 
either  politically,  socially,  or  morally.  Dynasties  would  terminate ;  titles 
would  become  extinct :  our  very  race^would  cease ;  the  best  and  tender* 
est  feelings  of  our  fallen  nature  would  be  unawakened.  And  what  a  mul« 
titude  of  minor  evils  would,  of  necessity,  be  entailed  upon  humanity 
through  your  disappearance.  How  should  we  employ  all  those  dear  old 
maiden  aunts,  who  sacrifice  their  whole  lives  with  untiring,  and  too  often, 
with*!unrequited  devotion  to  a  brother's  or  a  sister's  children?  How 
should  we  ever  replace  that  system  of  Chronology  so  prevalent  among 
the  humbler  classes,  and  of  which  your  absence  from  this  world  would 
necessarily  deprive  them?  Worthy  Mrs.  Jackson,  however  long  she 
may  be  spared,  will  never  forget  the  birthday  of  the  heir  apparent  to  her 
country's  throne.  If  questioned  upon  that  fact  of  modern  history,  her 
answer  would,  in  all  likelihood  assume  an  interrogative  form,  and  be  very 
much  as  follows : — ''Why,  wasn't  he  bom  in  the  very  same  year  that 
Sarah  Amelia  was  married,  and  on  the  very  day  that  poor  Kate's  pre- 
cious little  Tommy  was  took  down  with  the  measles."  I  know  Sarah 
Amelia's  marriage,  and  her  little  grandchild  Tommy's  attack  of  measles, 
are  with  Mrs.  J.,  chronological  points,  and  if  these  individuals  had  never 
existed,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  these  points  could  never 
have  been  established ;  and  thus  poor  Mrs.  Jackson,  with  all  other  sup- 
ports of  this  invaluable  system,  would  be  perfectly  at  sea  as  to  the  date 
of  many  events,  both  of  local  and  national  importance,  which  are  now 
indelibly  engraven  upon  their  memory. 

Yes,  little  ones,  we  laugh  at  you,  we  fondle  you,  we  are  worried,  and 
too  often  domineered  over,  by  you,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  our 
own  tempers,  or  the  varying  complexion  of  the  circumstances  which  encom- 
pass you  ;  but  we  cannot  help  loving  you,  and  feeling  the  better  for  your 
presence.  If  at  times  you  bring  us  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  disappointment, 
it  is  often  due  rather  to  our  own  faulty  or  negligent  stewardship,  than, 
as  some  would  seem  to  wish  to  have  it,  to  the  superlative  depravity  of 
you,  our  charge.  Admitting  freely  on  the  one  hand  that  there  are 
among  you  many  varieties  of  intelligence,  disposition  and  temperament ; 
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we  cannot,  on  the  other,  altogether  ignore  the  force  and  verity  of  the 
admonition  and  promise  of  Holy  Writ ;  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  shonld  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

If  you  take  from  our  sap  and  vigour,  and  make  the  hattle  for  indepen- 
dence a  harder  or  a  longer  one,  you  give  us  of  your  freshness  and  joyous^ 
ness,  in  its  times  of  weariness  and  despondency.  You  add  fresh  laurels 
to  its  TictorieSj  and  draw  the  sting  from  its  failures  and  defeats.  You 
are  like  the  ivy  or  the  creeper  wreathed  ahout  the  stalwart  tree.  It 
may  be  the  shorter  lived  for  your  presence,  and  in  supporting  and  nour- 
ishing you,  it  may  become  itself  enfeebled  ;  but  you,  in  your  turn,  hide 
with  evergreen  festoons  its  withered  and  decaying  trunk,  and  invest  it 
with  comeliness  and  beauty.  We  thank  God  for  children,  as  among  the 
foremost  of  His  best  and  dearest  gifts  to  us  His  creatures ;  and  as  re- 
minding us  of  the  innocence  from  which  we  have  fallen,  and  the  holiness 
to  which  we  would  aspire.  We  remember  that  '*  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  God ;  and  still,  as  of  continually  presented  to  us  by  the  Divine  Saviour, 
we  recognize  in  them  the  fair  exemplars  of  what  we  should  and  would  be. 
We  take  them  to  our  arms ;  we  press  our  lips  upon  their  unstained  brows ; 
we  gase  into  the  pure  depths  of  their  guileless  eyes ;  whilst  often  the 
prayer  will  rise  within  the  heart,  and  fall  almost  involuntarily  from  the 
lips,  ''  that  our  proud  and  stubborn  wills  may  be  subdued  ;  that  our  souls 
may  be  purified  from  their  worldliness  and  corruption ;  and  that  by  a 
second  birth,  we  may  become  as  little  children^  and  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
tf  Heaven.'* 
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BY   GEORGE    MURRAY. 


Ghastly  and  strange  was  the  relic  found 
By  some  swart  pitmen  below  the  ground  : 

They  were  hArd  rough  men,  but  each  heart  beat  quick, 
Each  voice  with  horror  was  hoarse  and  thick, 

For  never  perchance  since  the  world  began, 
Had  sight  so  solemn  been  seen  by  man ! 


•  Founded  on  an  ineidei^t  related  in  "  The  Reoreationi  of  a  ooQutry  Parson." 
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The  pitman  foremost  to  see  the  sight 

Had  shrieked  out  wildly,  and  swooned  with  fright ; 

His  comrades  heard,  for  the  shrill  scar'd  cry 
Rang  through  each  gallery,  low  and  high, 

So  they  clutched  their  picks,  and  they  clustered  round. 
And  gazed  with  awe  at  the  thing  they  found. 

For  never  perchance  since  the  world  hegan. 
Had  sight  so  solemn  heen  seen  hy  man  I 

It  lay  alone  in  a  dark  recess. 

How  long  it  had  lain  there,  none  might  guess. 

They  held  ahove  it  a  gleaming  lamp. 

But  the  air  of  the  cavern  was  chill  and  damp, 

So  they  carried  it  up  to  the  blaze  of  day. 
And  set  the  thing  in  the  sun's  bright  ray. 

'Twas  the  corpse  of  a  Miner  in  manhood's  bloom. 
An  image,  dismal  in  glare  or  gloom. 

Awful  it  seemed  in  its  stillness  there. 

With  its  calm  wide  eyes,  and  its  jet-black  hair. 

Cold  as  some  effigy  carved  in  stone, 

And  clad  in  raiment  that  matched  their  own. 

But  none  of  the  miners,  who  looked,  could  trace 
Friend,  Son,  or  Brother  in  that  pale  face. 

What  marvel  ?  a  century's  half  had  roU'd 
Since  that  strong  body  grew  stifiP  and  cold, 

In  youth's  blithe  summer-time  robb'd  of  breath 
By  vapors  wing'd  with  electric  death. 

Many,  who  felt  that  their  mate  was  slain, 
Probed  earth's  deep  heart  for  his  corpse,  in  vain. 

And  when  nought  was  found,  after  years  had  fled> 
Few,  few  still  wept  for  the  stripling  dead. 

Save  one  true  maiden,  who  kept  the  vows 
Pledged  oft  to  Willie,  her  promised  spouse. 
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Now  cold  lie  lieth,  for  whom  she  pined, 
A  soulless  body,  deaf»  dumb,  and  blind. 

But  still  untainted,  with  flesh  all  firm, 
Untravelled  o'er  by  the  chamel*worm. 

'Twas  as  though  some  treacherous  element 
Had  strangled  a  life,  and  then,  ill-content. 

Had,  pitying  sorely  the  poor  dead  clay, 
Embalmed  the  body  to  balk  decay. 

Striving  to  keep,  when  the  breath  was  o'er, 
A  semblance  of  that  which  had  been  before. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  lay  in  the  sun. 
Stared  at  by  many  but  claimed  by  none, 

A  corpse,  unsullied  and  life-like  still. 
Though  its  heart,  years  fifty  since,  was  chill. 

But  ho  !  ye  miners,  call  forth  your  old. 
Let  men  and  matrons  the  corpse  behold. 

Before  the  hour  cometh,  as  come  it  must. 
When  the  flesh  shall  crumble  and  fall  to  dust ; 

Some  dame  or  grey-beard  may  chance  to  know 
This  lad,  who  perished  so  long  ago. 

The  summons  sped  like  a  wind-blown  flame. 
From  cot  and  cabin  each  inmate  came. 

Veteran  miners,  a  white-haired  crew. 

Limped,  crawled,  and  tottered  the  dead  to  yiew, 

(Some  supporting  companions  sick. 
Leaning  themselves  upon  crutch  or  stick.) 

With  wrinkled  groups  of  decrepit  crones. 
Wearily  dragging  their  palsied  bones ; 

'Twas  a  quaint,  sad  sight  to  see,  that  day, 
A  crowd  so  withered,  and  gaunt,  and  grey. 

And  now  they  are  standing,  in  restless  lines, 
Around  the  spot  where  the  corpse  reclines, 
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And  each  stoops  downward  in  turn,  and  pries 
Into  its  visage  with  purblind  eyes  ; 

Mind  and  memory  from  some  are  gone, 
Aghast  and  silent,  they  all  look  on. 

But  lo !  there  cometh  a  dark-robed  dame, 
With  careworn  features,  and  age-bowed  frame* 

But  bearing  dim  traces  of  beauty  yet, 
As  light  still  lingers,  when  day  hath  set. 

She  nears  the  corpse,  and  the  crowd  give  way. 
For,  "  'Tis  her  lover,"  some  old  men  say. 

Her  lover,  Willie,  who,  while  his  bride 
Decked  the  white  robe  for  her  wedding,  died. 

Died  at  his  work  in  the  coal-seam,  smit 
By  fumes  that  poisoned  the  baleful  pit ! 

One  piercing  shriek  I  she  has  seen  the  face. 
And  clings  to  the  body  with  strict  embrace. 

'Tis  he,  to  whose  pleading  in  by-gone  years 
She  yielded  her  heart,  while  she  wept  glad  tears, 

'Tis  the  same  brave  Willie,  that  once  she  knew. 
To  whom  she  was  ever,  and  still  is,  true. 

Unchanged  each  feature,  undimmed  each  tress, 
He  is  clasped,  as  of  old,  in  a  close  caress. 

Many  an  eye  in  that  throng  was  wet, 
The  pitmen  say,  they  can  ne'er  forget 

The  wild  deep  sorrow,  and  yearning  love 
Of  her  who  lay  moaning  that  corpse  above. 

She  smoothed  his  hair,  and  she  stroked  his  cheek, 
She  half  forgot  that  he  could  not  speak, 

And  fondly  whispered  endearing  words 
In  murmurs  sweet  as  the  song  of  birds. 

"  Willlie,  O  WilUe,  my  bonny  lad, 

"  Was  ever  meeting  so  strange  and  sad  T 
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*'  Four  and  fifty  lone  years  have  past 
*'  Since  i'  the  flesh  I  beheld  thee  last, 

"  Thou  art  comely  still,  as  i'  days  o'  yore, 
''And  the  girl-love  w^k  i'  my  heart  once  more. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Lord,  that  thy  tendet  ruth 
''  Suffers  mine  arms  to  enfold  this  youth, 

'*F6r  I  loY^  hitn  much  .     .    .  I  am  now  on  the  bitiik 
•  O'  the  cold,  c6!d  gi*Ave,  and  I  didna  think, 

"  When  the  lad  so  k)ng  i'  the  pit  had  lain, 
'*  These  lips  "w^uld  eter  press  his  again  I 

"  Willie,  strange  thoughts  i'  my  soul  arise 
"  While  thus  I  caress  thee  wi'  loving  eyes  : 

"  We  mfeet,  one  lifeless,  one  living  yet, 
"  As  lovers  ne'er  i'  this  world  have  met, 

"  We  are  both  well-nigh  of  one  age — but  thou 
*'  Hast  coal-black  curls  and  a  smooth  ^r  brow, 
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While  I — thy  chosen — beside  thee  lie. 
Grey  haired  and  wrinkled  and  fain  to  die  !'* 


So  sobbed  the  woman ;  and  all  the  crowd 
Lifted  their  voices  and  wept  aloud, 

Wept  to  behold  her,  as  tliere  she  clung 
One  so  aged  to  one  so  young. 

And  surely  pathos  more  deep  or  keen 
In  earthly  contrast  was  never  seen ; 

Both  had  been  youthful,  long  years  ago, 
When  neither  dreamed  of  the  coming  woe, 

But  time  with  the  maiden  had  onward  sped, 
Standing  still  with  her  lover  dead  ! 
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BY  MISS   MURRAY. 
CHAFTSR    XYI. 

When  we  all  met  at  breakfast,  there  was  nothing  in  Eardlej's  manner 
or  appearance  to  remind  me  of  what  had  passed  the  preceding  night, 
except  that  his  face  wore  that  petrified  expression  which  I  have  so  often 
alluded  to,  as  the  strongest  sjmptom  he  ever  showed  of  internal  suffering. 
Tet  two  or  three  times  during  that  day  and  the  next  I  saw  his  stoicism 
seyerelj  tried.    Once,  while  we  still  remained  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 

Sir  Francis  was  busy  with  the  newspaper "  Won't  you  go  to  see  that 

poor  old  man  to-day,  Eardley  V*  Evelyn  asked. 

"  I  think  not,"  he  answered.  "  You  know  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  the  priest  will  most  likely  be  with  him*  I  don't  think  a  visit  from 
me  would  be  of  any  use." 

"  Do  you  think  /  might  go  to  see  him,  Eardley  ?  I  pity  him  so  much, 
poor  old  man,  and  Johnson  says  she  was  so  pretty  and  so  good.** 

It  is  known  that  some  ladies  of  "  wit  and  fashion  "  have  a  patent  for 
politely  and  gracefully  inflicting  keen  wounds  on  the  objects  of  their 
open  or  covert  rivalry,  scorn,  or  hate ;  but  many  a  woman  who  would 
not  give  intentional  pain  for  the  world,  from  want  of  mental  sympathy 
and  appreciation,  often  unwittingly  and  unsuspectingly  stabs  with  inno* 
cent  and  unlucky  arrows,  that  quiver  in  a  mark  they  were  never  meant  to 
reach. 

I  wondered,  as  I  listened,  how  Evelyn,  loving  Eardley  as  I  know  she 
did,  could  help  feeling  through  all  the  subtle  links  of  love's  electric  chain 
the  sharp  pang  with  which  her  words  must  have  pierced  his  heart.  Bot 
Evelyn's  nature,  though  not  shallow  was  not  deep,  and  was  not  of  an 
order  to  comprehend  that  of  Eardley,  nor  did  she  possess  that  sympa^ 
thetic  intuition  with  which  some  fine  and  rare  organizations  are  gifted, 
whose  instinct  often  acts  like  a  power  of  divination ;  she  was  simply  a 
very  sweet,  affectionate,  tender-hearted  girl,  and  was  satisfied  to  love  her 
husband  without  ever  attempting  to  understand  him. 

May  I  go  to  see  the  poor  old  man,  Eardley,"  persisted  Evelyn. 
No,  Evelyn,  I  think  it  will  be  better  not." 

Certainly  not,"  said  Sir  Francis  decidedly,  looking  up  from  his  news- 
paper ;  ^'  Johnson  tells  me  she  is  to  be  buried  in  the  old  church,  at  Black 
church,"  he  continued. 

''  So  I  heard,"  said  Eardley,  "  but  all  things  considered,  I  think  it 
better  not  to  interfere." 
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"  I  think  jou  are  perfectly  right,"  said  Sir  Francis* 

'*  Yet  she  was  of  our  faith,  poor  thing/'  said  Evelyn. 

"And  what  then?"  said  Eardley,  with  more  life  than  he  had  hitherto 
shown  in  his  manner;  "what  does  it  signify  to  her  now  where  they  laj 
the  cast  ofiF  garments  she  wore  while  on  earth — ^in  a  marhle  tomh,  or  oa 
a  green  hill-side,  or  among  the  shifting  sands  of  the  sea  shore,  in  a  Pro- 
testant church  or  a  Catholic  grave  yard — all  are  alike  to  her  now.  Her 
spirit  has  soared  far  ahove  and  heyond  us  and  our  paltry  prejudices  and 
absurd  distinctions." 

"  I  wonder  the  priest  permits  her  to  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground*" 
said  Sir  Francis. 

"Why  not  T"  asked  Evelyn. 

^  Because  she  was  a  suicide." 

"  Ah !"  said  Evelyn,  with  a  shudder,  "  I  have  heard  of  those  horri- 
ble laws  about  suicides ;  but  she  was  mad — she  did  not  know  what  she 
was  doing — ^they  could  not  apply  to  her,  Eardley,  could  they  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  nc't,"  interposed  Sir  Francis ;  "  her  madness  was  too 
well  known ;  and  no.v  I  remember  Johnson  said  they  had  the  priest  with 
her  after  she  was  taken  home.  The  last  time  I  was  here,"  continued 
Sir  Francis,  turning  to  me,  "  a  wretched  man  who  lived  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood hung  himself  in  an  old  barn.  He  was  mad,  I  daresay,  but  he 
had  been  an  outcast  from  his  church  for  some  time,  so  the  priest  would 
not  allow  him  a  consecrated  grave :  and  I  remember  hearing  that  his  body 
was  disturbed  five  times,  and  carried  to  five  different  places  before  it  was 
snfiered  to  rest  in  peace." 

**  The  country  people  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  near  any  of  their 
dwellings  lest  he  should  haunt  them,  and  at  last  some  of  them  carried 
him  to  the  sea-beach,  and  buried  him  in  the  sand ;  but  the  fishermen 
•oon  found  it  out,  and  would  not  let  him  rest  there,  wild  and  stormy  aa 
SQch  a  grave  would  have  been,  being  fully  persuaded,  like  the  others^ 
that  has  spirit  would  walk,  and  in  some  way  or  other  lure  their  boats  to 
destmction.  In  the  end,  his  bones  found  refuge  in  a  lonely  lair,  far  up 
m  the  mountains  ; — a  dark,  gloomy  spot  it  is,  too,  as  any  troubled  disem- 
bodied spirit  might  love  to  haunt,  and  I  suppose  no  earthly  temptation 
could  induce  any  man  or  woman  in  the  county  to  pass  that  glen  after 
sunset  since  Maguire's  corpse  was  buried  there." 

**  I  could  hardly  have  believed  such  barbarous  superstition  existed,** 
I  said. 

"  Indeed !"  exclaimed  Eardley,  sarcastically.  "  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  many  barbarous  superstitions  to  be  met  with  every  day  besides 
that  of  condemning  misery's  victims  to  an  unblessed  grave.  But  so  it 
must  be  till  mortals  learn  to  leave  the  vindication  of  God's  honour  to 
his  own  omnipotence  without  their  presumptuous  intermeddlings.'* 
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Certain  that  this  conyersation  must  inflict  on  Eardlej  mental  torturea 
only  to  be  compared  to  the  tearing  of  sharp  thorns  in  a  raw  and  bleeding 
wound,  I  hesitated  how  to  answer  him,  and  greatly  to  mj  relief.  Sir 
Francis  abruptly  changed  the  subject.  But  that  eyening  Eyelyii  again 
unconsciously  sent  a  shaft  to  his  heart  when  she  sang  Flie^cher's  little 
madrigal. 

"  Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  jew ; 
MaidenSi  willow  branches  bear, 

Saj  I  died  true. 
Mj  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth ; 
Upon  mj  buried  body  lie 

Lightlji  gentle  earth  I" 

Her  yoice,  the  most  melting,  sweet,  and  tuneful,  was  well  suited  to  the 
(dmple  pathos  of  the  song.  I  was  standing  by  the  piano,  and  chancing 
to  look  round,  I  saw  that  Eardley  had  laid  down  his  book  and  had  tuhied 
partly  towards  her,  leaning  oyer  the  back  of  his  chair,  his  chin  rest* 
ing  on  his  hand,  while  he  appeared  to  be  listening  with  a  sort  of  gloomj 
fascination.  When  she  had  finished  he  asked  her  to  sing  it  again,  and 
neyer  haye  I  heard  any  thing  more  softly  plaintiye  than  those  liquid 
notes  of  harmony ;  especially  the  last  two  lines  ending  in  a  cadence 
mournful  as  that  ''  dying  fall "  which  charmed  Oliyia's  princely  lorer. 

"  Upon  my  buried  body  lie 
Lightlj,  gentle  earth  1'' 

As  she  ceased,  she  looked  smilingly  round  at  her  husband,  but  he  had 
turned  again  to  the  table  and  was  bending  oyer  his  book. 

''Is  not  he  stony-hearted?"  she  cried  gaily,  ''it  is  plain  it  was  all 
pretence  when  he  seemed  to  like  it  the  first  time  and  asked  me  to  sing  It 
again  ;  for  I  am  sure  he  never  listened.  But  perhaps  I  did  not  sing  it 
so  well  this  time,  did  I V 

*'  Better,  if  possible,"  I  exclaimed  with  perfect  sincerity. 

"  There  now,  Eardley,  do  you  hear  that  ?  You  know  you  say  Mr. 
French  is  an  admirable  judge.  Now  what  have  you  to  say  to  excuse 
yourself  for  not  listening  ?" 

"  I  did  listen,"  he  said  in  an  irritated  tone,  and  then,  as  if  UshUmed  of 
his  ungracious  manner,  he  added, — "  It  is  to6  sad ;  sing  somethinjg 
merry." 

*' Well,  what  shall  it  be  ?"  she  asked,  never  once  resenting  his  surliness 
and  as  eager  to  please  him  as  a  child. 

Without  giving  one  glance  towards  the  lovely  face  turned  so  bewitch- 
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ingly  tdwards  liiin,  he  named  a  little  Venetian  canzonet,  and  she  imme- 
diately sang  it  with  enchanting  grace  and  spirit.  This  time  he  rewarded 
her  efforts  to  please  him  with  a  few  words  of  praise,  which  howeyer  mnch 
she  deserved  it,  never  seemed  to  satisfy  her  unless  it  came  Arbm  Eardley. 

Next  morning  it  rained ;  not  a  violent  tempest,  but  soft  mild  rain« 
*'  thie  gentle  rain  from  heaven,"  in  the  midst  of  which  the  robin  skii^ 
among  the  shrubs,  and  the  winter  grass  seemed  to  renew  its  spring  ver- 
dure. In  the  aiftemoon  I  was  in  the  library  with  Eardley  and  his  wife, 
and  Evelyn  called  me  to  look  at  a  water-colour  painting  done  by  Eardlcfy* 
which  hung  there.  It  was  a  night  scene.  In  the  foreground  was  a  flit 
sea-beach,  strewn  with  pebbles  and  sea-weed,  and  wai^hed  by  rippling 
waves,  and  half  covered  by  those  gentle  waves  was  the  figure  of  a  drowneS 
girl,  her  face  up-turned  to  the  sky,  and  her  long  dffrk  tresses  floating  oii 
the  tide.  Great  skill  had  been  shewn  in  combining  exquisite  beauty  6t 
feature  with  the  ghastly  livid  aspect  of  death,  and  the  shining,  glistening 
tresses  seemed  almost  to  move  like  floating  sea-weed  with  the  heaving 
water.  A  point  of  land  on  which  was  a  grey  ruin,  the  remains  of  some 
church  or  abbey  was  seen  on  the  distant  horizon,  and  through  the  Gothic 
tracery  of  its  large  chancel  window  the  full  round  moon  appeared,  strew- 
ing the  waves  with  a  path  of  light,  till  its  rays  seemed  to  concentrate 
themselves  on  the  pallid  face  and  dark  streaming  locks  of  the  drowned 
girL  Just  in  the  moonlit  streak  was  a  solitary  little  fail  boat  with  one 
dark  and  lonely  occupant,  who  leaning  over  the  prow  seemed  straining 
his  gaze  in  search  of  some  object  on  the  beach. 

''  It  is  beautiful,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  wonderfully  well  done,  even  for 
Eardley,  but  is  there  any  story  attached  to  it  ?*' 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  she  replied,  looking  towards  Eardley,  who 
was  watching  us  gravely. 

'*  Your  imagination  must  supply  the  story  ;  it  is  but  a  fancy  sketch,*' 
he  said  carelessly. 

A  little  while  after,  Evelyn  having  left  the  room,  Eardley  got  up  from 
his  seat  and  going  over  to  the  picture  I  had  been  examining,  gazed  at  it 
earnestly.  "  I  must  get  rid  of  that  picture,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  it  is  in 
Tain  that  I  try  to  steel  myself;  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  that  long  float- 
ing hair. 

"  It  looks  painfully  real,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  to  me.  Walter,  do  you  know  that  old  gipsy  sibyl  we  were 
talking  about  the  other  day  predicted  that  the  only  one  who,  in  her 
words  *  held  the  key  to  my  soul '  should  be  drowned  ?  It  was  her  pro- 
phecy suggested  that  picture,  and  perhaps  some  va^^ue  mystic  fore- 
shadowings  of  my  own  heart.  I  wonder  if  the  fate  she  foretold  for  me 
will  be  as  truly  fulfilled  in  every  other  particular." 

"  What  else  did  she  say  P"  I  asked. 
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<*  No  matter  now.  It  has  ceased  raining,"  he  added*  looking  out  of 
the  window,  "  don't  you  feel  stifled  in  here  1  let  ub  go  out" 

I  agreed,  and  we  were  speedily  in  the  open  air.  The  grey  sky  was  now 
rapidly  brightening  into  blue,  the  sun  gleaming  palely  down  on  the  fresh 
moist  earth,  and  the  birds  singing  as  if  it  had  been  April.  We  left  the 
domain,  crossed  the  bridf2;e,  climbed  the  heights  which  led  to  the  moor» 
and  passing  the  church  struck  into  a  path  I  had  nerer  taken  before.  Till 
now,  I  had  walked  beside  £ardley  mechanically,  too  much  absorbed  in 
our  conyersation,  which  I  remember  was  on  a  subject  that  peculiarly 
interested  me,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  direction  in  which  we  were 
going ;  but  as  we  still  went  on,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  hilla 
which  since  our  mad  visit  to  them  a  few  nights  before,  I  own  I  regarded 
with  anything  but  agreeable  feelings,  I  could  not  help  asking  my  com« 
panion  whither  we  were  bound. 

**  Oh,  not  far,"  he  answered  lightly,  and  re-assuring  myself  with  the 
thought  that  there  could  not  be  much  cause  for  apprehension  in  broad 
day  light,  I  said  no  more  on  the  matter. 

Skirting  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  we  soon  entered  a  green 
hollow  shut  in  by  low  hills  and  watered  by  a  little  stream  on  the  banks 
of  which  stood  the  crumbling  ruins  of  some  ecclesiastical  building,  cen- 
turies old,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  burial  mounds ;  some  with  head- 
stones of  great  iy[itiquity  whose  inscriptions  it  would  hare  puzsled  the 
most  learned  antiquary  to  decipher ;  but  others  with  names  and  epitaphs 
freshly  cut,  and  graves  where  the  sods  had  not  yet  united^  and  where 
'withered  garlands  still  hung  on  the  wooden  crosses  set  up  at  head  and 
foot,  proving  that  the  place  was  still  used  as  a  burial  ground  by  the 
Catholic  peasantry.  Treading  swiftly  among  these  memorials  of  the 
dead,  Eardley  led  the  way  to  the  other  side  of  the  ruin.  Here  the  damp 
ground  was  marked  with  foot  prints,  and  following  their  track,  he  led 
me  to  a  fresh  made  grave  removed  from  all  others  and  resting  at  the  foot 
of  a  lonely  thorn  tree. 

*^  She  lies  here !"  said  Eardley,  as  by  a  common  impulse  we  stayed  our 
steps  and  looked  down  on  the  brown  and  beaten  heap  of  sods,  not  yet 
made  smooth  and  green  by  nature's  healing  hand,  beneath  which  the 
fair  form  of  Kate  Redmond  was  lying. 

**  Walter,"  said  Eardley,  after  a  short  pause,  "  don't  you  think  one 
might  sleep  as  sweetly  here  as  by  the  church  on  yonder  barren  moor  T" 

^  Better,"  I  answered ;  **  the  breath  of  the  storms  that  sweep  over  the 
moor  cannot  come  here,  and  yonder  gentle  stream  will  freshen  the  turf 
and  deck  it  with  daisies." 

"  Aye,"  he  said,  in  that  mocking  tone  which  he  often  used  when  most 
deeply  moved  ;  ''  daisies  are  her  fittest  emblems ;  truly  she  met  me  in  an 
evil  hour."    But  the  next  moment  he  added  with  an  emotion  he  did  not 
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attempt  to  conceal,  *'It  ia  well  with  her  at  any  rate,  pure  soul  of  lore 
and  innocence  that  she  was,  she  is  either  too  full  of  bliss  to  remember 
her  past  sorrows,  or  sleeping  a  sleep  which  has  no  evil  dreams,  no  bitter 
awakening !  Either  way  she  is  happy.  And  as  for  me — such  anguish 
as  you  witnessed  the  other  night  can  never  shake  me  more  I  Ambition 
has  henceforth  no  rival  with  me." 

This  was  not  the  lesson  I  would  have  had  him  learn  from  poor  Kate's 
grave ;  and  I  might  have  said  something  to  that  effect,  if  he  had  not 
suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  spoke  again.  **  The  past  is  the 
past !"  he  said,  **  and  I  am  not  one  to  complain  of  what  is  irrevocable ! 
And  now  I  want  your  promise^  Walter,  your  serious,  solemn  promise, 
never  again  by  word,  or  look,  or  hint,  or  sign,  to  allude  to  her,  or  any 
thing  connected  with  her,  in  my  presence,  or  even  in  any  way  recall  h^r 
to  my  memory." 

'*  Can  you  ever  forget  her.  Eardley  P"  I  asked,  the  words  coming  out 
before  I  knew  what  I  was  saying. 

''  Forget  her  I**  he  repeated — "  when  I  forget  my  heart,  and  soul  and 
life  and  senses,  and  all  that  makes  up  this  mingled  compound  of  good 
and  evil,  sense,  and  madness,  which  you  call  Eardley  Temple,  then  I 
shall  forget  her — ^never  till  then  I  But  I  need  not  tell  you,  Walter,  that 
there  are  torn  nerves  so  full  of  vital  agony  that  they  cannot  bear  the 
tenderest  touch,  nor  is  there  any  charm  on  earth  powerful  enough  to 
heal  them.     So  now  let  me  have  your  promise." 

And  of  course  I  gave  it. 

"  Now  let  us  go,"  he  said  taking  my  arm  and  drawing  me  quickly 
away.  Once,  before  we  lost  sight  of  the  spot,  he  turned  and  looked  back, 
and  I  thought  his  face  brightened  into  a  smile  as  he  saw  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, like  some  hallowing  influence,  resting  on  the  lonely  grave. 

During  the  rest  of  my  visits,  his  spirits  never  seemed  clouded  for  a 
moment ;  he  joined  in  all  the  Christmas  festivities  with  the  greatest  ani- 
mation and  even  as  it  seemed,  interest,  and  Evelyn,  bright,  beautiful*  and 
blithe  as  a  bird,  appeared  perfectly  happy. 

(To  be  concluded  in  January,) 
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BY    H.   T.    DEVON. 


CHAPTER    I. 


MERNE   DILLAMER. 


The  Bay  of  Quints  in  its  present  state  affords  attractions  of  no  ordi- 
idary  kind  to  the  lovers  of  picturesque  scenery.  Studded  with  islands, 
and  winding  in  a  succession  of  abrupt  curves  through  shores  of 
mod^ate  height ;  diversified  by  agreeable  combinations  of  cornfield^ 
homestead,  and  woodland,  with  here  and  there  a  village  or  a  town,  and 
occasionally  an  isolated  church  spire,  pointing  with  cross  and  pinnacle 
to  the  skies,  it  delights  the  eye  of  the  tourist,  and  enchants  the  culti- 
vated and  more  discriminating  taste  of  the  artist,  by  an  uninterrupted 
variety  of  charming  landscape,  neither  too  monotonous  like  the  ordinary 
shores  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  nor  overwhelmingly  grand  like  the  Nia- 
gara River,  but  pleasing  always,  and  enlivened  by  those  peculiar  combina- 
tions of  tint,  which,  produced  by  the  great  transparency  of  our  atmosphere, 
and  the  azure  glory  of  our  vast  waters,  is  quite  distinctive  in  character, 
and  only  wanting  in  the  charms  of  association  to  equal  the  placid  serenity 
of  many  far-famed  English  rivers,  or  to  rival  even  the  bolder  beatities 
of  the  fairy-haunted  Rhine. 

Midway  between  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  bay  lies 
a  gentle  and  slightly  undulating  eminence,  which  gradually  recedes  from 
the  waters'  edge  in  a  succession  of  natural  terraces,  luxuriantly  clothed 
with  patches  of  evergreens  and  half  grown  trees,  whose  summit  com- 
mands a  delightful  and  extensive  view  of  the  long  stretch  of  blue  water 
beneath,  the  slanting  meadow  lands  around,  and  the  belt  of  forest  by 
which  all  are  encircled.  At  the  period  of  our  story,  which  was  perhaps^ 
thirty  years  ago,  there  stood  on  the  uppermost  slope  of  this  hill  top  a 
newly  erected  edifice,  composed  chiefly  of  hewn  logs,  but  of  so  extensive 
and  irregular  a  character  as  to  give  an  idea  rather  of  an  embryo  village 
than  a  single  habitation.  The  centre,  and  chief  portion  of  the  domicile, 
was  a  large  square  single-storied  cottage,  with  broad  French  windows 
opening  out  upon  a  gallery  slightly  raised  from  the  ground,  and  shaded 
by  a  rough  though  not  inelegant  verandah.  Scattered  around,  and  con- 
nected by  all  sorts  of  picturesque  contrivances,  in  a  rambling  kind  of 
way  with  the  main  building,  were  a  number  of  auxiliary  constructions — 
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erected,  apparently,  as  circumstances  or  necessity  required.  The  whole 
was  neatly  painted  in  white  and  green,  and  presented  a  most  romantic 
appearance  with  its  many  appendages  of  lattice  work,  balcony,  and  deep 
pointed  gable.  Long  trailing  festoons  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  with  the 
gracefnl  wild  vine  and  honeysuckle,  twined  in  prodigal  luxuriance  around 
the  rustic  columns  of  the  verandah,  and  half  concealed  the  shingled  roof 
of  the  cottage ;  while  a  neatly-trimmed  hedge  of  the  ever  abundant 
arbor  vitse  surrounded  a  lawn  of  considerable  dimensions,  stretching  from 
the  front  of  the  "  mansion  "  towards  the  bend  of  the  hill,  where  a  road  led 
through  an  avenue  of  elms  to  a  boat  house  and  wharf  on  the  bay  shore. 
Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  view  from  the  vicinity  of  this 
delightful  spot.  Far  away  to  the  east  and  to  the  west  were  the  ever 
chi^nging  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Quint6,  broken  in  outline  by  boldly  de- 
fine4  points,  with  here  and  there  an  island,  bearing  on  its  bosom  a  huge 
bouquet  of  variegated  foliage.  In  the  remote  distances  the  blue  of  the 
water  faded  into  the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  one  ever  reflected,  as  in  a 
gigantic  mirror,  the  varying  changes  of  the  other.  Sometimes  the  snowy 
saila  of  a  schooner  agreeably  enlivened  the  scenf  ;  at  others,  the  gracefiil 
form  of  a  birch  cunoe  flitted  from  point  to  point,  propelled  by  the  skilful 
hand  of  an  Indian  settler,  or  guided  with  a  vigilance  custom  had  ren- 
dered familiar  by  some  veteran  pioneer  of  our  forest  homes. 

On  a  bright  and  sunny  morning  in  early  summer,  Mr.  Meme  Dillamer, 
the  owner  of  the  domain  we  have  been  describing,  together  with  land 
enough  to  form  a  township,  radiating  from  it  ip  all  directions,  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  verandah  in  front  of  the  cottage  with  an  open  letter  in 
his  nand,  whose  contents  seemed  to  cause  him  a  considerable  amount  of 
uneasiness.  The  missive  had  been  handed  him  by  his  servant  only  a  few 
moments  after  his  appearance  for  the  day,  and  had  been  brought  over  in 
the  yacht  that  morning  from  the  post-ofiice  in  the  village,  fast  rising  into 
the  dignity  of  a  town,  a  mile  or  so  distant  by  water  from  Prospect  Hill — 
for  BO  was  this  place  of  Mr.  Dillamer' s  named.  After  a  fretful  period 
of  unpleasant  reflection,  which  caused  frown  after  frown  to  pass  over  the 
very  handsome  face  of  the  young  gentleman,  he  seemed  determined  to 
banish  the  disagreeable  thoughts  engendered  by  the  unwelcome  epistle ; 
and  aa  he  quietly  folded  the  closely  written  pages  together  and  placed 
them  in  his  pocket,  tried  to  interest  himself  by  humming  a  lively  tune, 
which  was  varied  as  he  moved  restlessly  about  by  muttering  softly,  "  I 
can  never  marry  you,  my  lady  cousin.  The  promise  to  do  so  was  ex- 
torted from  me,  in  a  manner,  by  my  father.  But  how  to  break  off  this 
hatefol  engagement  I  know  not.  At  any  rate,*'  he  rather  energetically 
continued,  **  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ever  place  myself  under  the  yoke  of 
matrimony  with  a  partner  so  utterly  distasteful  to  me  as  Miss  Maude 
Dillamer  of  Dillamer  Manor,  heiress  of  all  my  uncle's  estates  and  negroes 
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in  Maryland,  as  he  pompously  says  in  his  letter.  Heighol"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  then  fell  to  switching  the  heautiful  creepers  that 
twined  round  the  pillars  near  where  he  stood,  from  which  ahsorhing 
occupation  he  was  aroused  hy  the  loud  harsh  voice  of  his  housekeeper 
summoning  him  to  breakfast,  where  we  must  leaye  him  for  the  present 
in  order  to  describe  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  agitation  expe- 
rienced by  the  young  man  after  his  perusal  oli  the  letter. 

Merne  Dillamer's  paternal  grandfather  was  one  of  those  intrepid 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  great 
American  struggle  for  independence,  left  their  native  homes  with  a  spirit 
of  undaunted  heroism,  and  traversed  perilous  and  unknown  tracts  of 
forest,  and  miles  upon  miles  of  unreclaimed  wilderness,  in  order  to  reach 
the  British  Provinces  at  the  north,  rather  than  endure  the  insulting  alter- 
native of  acknowledging  a  self-constituted  government,  or  of  proclaiming 
their  allegiance  to  a  flag  whose  folds  waved  in  triumphant  though  rebel- 
lious majesty  over  the  noble  land  of  their  birth. 

The  Dillamer  family  owned  vast  possessions  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
all  of  which  were  confiscated  by  the  newly  established  Republican 
Grovemment,  though  most  of  them  were  eventually  restored  to  a 
member  of  another  branch  of  the  family  who  had  taken  the  popular  side 
in  the  quarrel,  and  obtained  some  distinction  as  an  officer  of  ability  in 
the  different  campaigns  he  served  under  General  Washington. 

Mr.  Dillamer,  in  common  with  many  others,  voluntarily  sacrificed  his 
all,  and  cheerfully  abandoned  old  associations  and  ties  for  the  sake  of  those 
chivalrous  and  unselfish  principles  of  loyalty,  whose  preservation  he  con- 
sidered dearer  than  life  itself,  and  which  he  clung  to  with  a  tenacity,  as 
admirable  as  it  was  honourable.  His  devotion  to  the  Royal  cause  was 
not  unrewarded,  for  on  arriving  at  Quebec  he  was  at  once  intrusted,  by 
Sir  Guy  Carleton,  with  important  government  offices  ;  while  both  he  and 
his  two  sons,  who  were  very  young  men,  were  presented  with  large 
grants  of  land  in  the  Upper  Province.  The  young  Dillaraers  married  among 
the  old  colonial  aristocracy,  and  the  elder  ultimately  succeeded  his  cousin 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  Maryland  estates  ;  for  as  time  wore  on  and  pre- 
judices became  softened  or  extinct,  the  republican  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  kinsfolk  in  the  north,  and  at  length,  after  the  interchange  of 
various  visits,  made  George  Dillamer  his  heir ;  thus  restoring  the  pro- 
perty to  what  must  be  considered  its  lawful  owner.  Mr.  Merne  Dillamer, 
the  father  of  our  hero,  was  content  to  remain  in  Canada,  and  having  but 
one  son  it  was  always  a  favourite  project  of  his  to  unite  the  surviving 
branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  a  marriage  between  young  Merne 
and  Miss  Maude  Dillamer,  who  was  also  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  his 
brother  in  Maryland.  As  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  early 
manhood  young  Dillamer  was  sent  to  England,  where  he  hoped  to  finish 
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his  edncationy  and  acquire  that  knowledge  of  polite  life  which  nothing 
but  trarel  can  bestow.  On  his  waj  there  he  visited  his  uncle 
George,  and  staid  several  months  at  Dillamer  Manor,  on  the  shores  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  He  there  encountered  the  young  girl,  two  or  three 
years  his  senior,  whom  he  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  look  upon 
as  his  future  wife.  But  do  what  he  would,  for  the  life  of  him,  poor 
Heme  could  never  endure  her  ;  though  he  tried  hard  and  was  often  pro- 
voked enough  with  himself,  for,  as  he  said,  *'  Maude  was  an  extremely 
fine  girl,  and  an  heiress  to  boot,  but  she  is  far  too  Maria  Theresa  like  for 
my  style  3"  and  this  was  quite  true,  for  the  lady  was  proud  and  imperious 
in  her  bearing,  of  a  most  exacting  disposition,  and  in  all  her  actions, 
comported  herself  with  the  dignity  of  a  tragedy  queen.  With  the  usual 
carelessness  of  youth,  Meme  passively  endured  the  caresses  and  attentions 
heaped  upon  him,  and  rather  weakly  allowed  himself  to  enter  into  the 
responsibilities  of  an  engagement  with  the  young  lady,  who  really  liked 
the  handsome  light-hearted  youth  as  well  as*  her  nature  at  that  time, 
allowed  her  to  love  anything.  Rings  were  exchanged  between  the  lovers, 
and  Meme,  without  much  concern,  placidly  resigned  himself  to  what 
he  thought  must  be  his  inevitable  destiny,  while  the  girl  was  de- 
lighted with  her  future  prospects,  for  she  was  entirely  too  proud  to  mate 
with  the  families  around  her,  and  had  no  desire  to  die  an  old  maid.  At 
parting  she  condescendingly  allowed  h^r  betrothed  to  touch  her  cheek 
with  his  lips,  and  then  formally  curtsied  him  a  stately  and  cold  adieu, 
which  was  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  Meme  Dillamer  detested,  in  fact 
his  ideal  of  a  future  bride  was  quite  the  reverse  of  the  imperial  Maude ; 
for  he  fancied,  and  such  fancies  are  apt  to  inflict  very  young  men  like  an 
epidemic,  that  he  should  like  her  to  be — ^well — a  wild,  laughing  witch  of 
a  thing,  not  tall  like  a  female  grenadier,  nor  diminutive  like  an  inflated 
doll,  but  just  the  right  size,  which  means  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short, 
with  rosy  cheeks  and  dark  tangled  curls,  and  a  trusting,  loving  heart. 

Meme  Dillamer  was  at  first  very  assiduous  in  keeping  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  his  southern  fiancee,  but  as  he  grew  older  and  his  European 
experience  quickened  his  comprehension,  with  a  more  discriminating 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  began  to  feel  an  increasing  antipathy  to  this 
engagement  with  which  he  had  so  thoughtlessly  fettered  himself.  As 
the  period  of  his  English  sojourn  shortened,  and  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing to  Canada  drew  near,  he,  in  imitation  of  his  associates,  plunged  into 
the  usual  round  of  fashionable  dissipation,  and  began  to  consider  himself 
a  sort  of  martyr  to  the  whims  of  his  uncle  and  father,  but  unfortunately 
bad  not  enough  resolution  to  pain  these  relatives  by  refusing  to  accede 
to  their  wishes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  revelling  the  young  man  was  greatly  shocked  to 
find  himself  stimmoned  home  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  father,  in 
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Lower  Canada,  where  be  only  arrived  in  time  to  receive  the  old  man's 
blessing,  wbo,  even  in  tbe  bour  of  deatb,  absorbed  by  bis  interest  in 
the  union  of  tbe  cousins,  was  about  making  a  most  solemn  appeal  tP 
Meme,  for  tbe  purpose  of  exacting  from  bim  a  proxnise  to  fulfill  tbe  ep- 
gagement  between  tbem,  wbicb  be  well  knew  if  once  made  would  be 
s^redly  kept,  but  before  tbe  final  words  of  tbe  adjuration  were  spoken 
or  tbe  promise  given,  a  film  gathered  over  tbe  sick  man's  ejes,  bis  mind 
begjan  to  wander  and  bis  beart  soon  ceased  to  beat. 

After  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  deceased  bad  been  settled  Meme  found  bim- 
aelf  in  possession  of  a  good  fortune,  wbicb,  tbougb  not  large,  was  still 
enough  and  more  than  enough  for  bis  wants,  and  along  with  it  be  inhe- 
rited all  tbe  uncultivated  land  in  the  Upper  Province,  previously  granted 
to  bis  grandfather  for  his  noble  devotion  to  tbe  cause  of  loyalty.  As  a 
considerable  share  of  this  was  located  around  and  in  tb^  vicinity  of  the 
Bay  of  Quints,  be,  in  emulation  of  some  friends  who  very  properly  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  jnake  every  exertion  towards  opening  up  the 
country,  visited  bis  grant,  and  was  so  charmed  with  the  scenery,  and  tbe 
fine  facilities  for  bunting  and  fishing  in  its  neighbourhood,  that  be  re- 
solved to  settle  down  there,  and  accordingly  expended  all  his  energies  for 
tbe  time  being  in  erecting  the  picturesqe  dwelling  place  in  wbicb  we  first 
introduced  bim  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  in  tbe  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  extensive  domain  which  surrounded  it.  From  tbe  time  of 
bis  fathers  death  the  correspondence  between  Meme  and  bis  Maryland 
relatives  grew  insensibly  less,  and  at  length  dwindled  away,  on  bis  part, 
altogether,  until  be  began  to  think  that  perhaps  it  might  die  a  natural 
death  and  so  cease,  and  with  it  the  claim  Maude  Dillamer  held  over  bim« 
which  be  was  now  more  unwilling  than  ever  to  satisfy.  From  this  state 
of  supineness,  however,  Merne  was  very  unpleasantly  roused  by  a  sharp 
letter  of  remonstrance  from  his  uncle  ;  tbe  identical  letter  he  was  reading 
with  so  much  embarrassment  when  we  discovered  him  in  tbe  verandah, 
smarting  under  its  unwelcome  contents ;  and  we  must  confess  that  old 
Mr.  Dillamer  of  Dillamer  Manor  bad  good  cause  for  complaint  against 
bis  nephew  ;  because  it  is  very  wrong  for  young  men  in  their  teens,  who 
are  proverbially  fickle,  to  engage  themselves  to  young  girls  for  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  years,  thereby  keeping  the  damsels  thus  fettered  from 
any  chance  of  forming  another  alliance,  or  in  other  words,  spoiling 
their  market ;  for  whoever  felt  inclined  to  meddle  with  or  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  that  victim  of  uncertainty — an  engaged  young  lady. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  to  Merne  Dillamer' s  extenuation,  that  bis  po- 
sition was  a  peculiar  one,  because  be  was  in  a  manner  inveigled  into  the 
engagement  entirely  against  his  will,  and  bad  an  instinctive  idea  of  tbe 
formal,  loveless  life  be  should  lead  with  tbe  cold  and  stately  Maude  if  he 
married  her. 
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I  liare  Mid^tliat  Merne  Billamer  was  handsome,  but  in  truth  his  eome- 

/Vncw  aarose  lather  from  the  varying  expression  of  his  features  than  &om 

May  dassioal  beauty  they  possessed*    He  was  blessed  with  an  excellent 

4on8titationy  and  had  rather  a  slight,  thougk  middle  sized,  graceful  kind 

^  figure,  with  just  the  suspicion  bf  a  tendency  t^  stoop  in  the  shoulders. 

nWhen  impelled  to  any  exertion  he  could  be  active  enough,  but,  as  a 

general  things  he  was  inclined  to  indolence.  :  He  delighted  in  all  sorta  of 

.  muscular  exercise^  in  theory  or  in  other  people,  but  was  himself  too  idle 

4o  yractis  any.    'His  tendencies  were  all  sesthetical,  he  was  a  decided 

worshipper  of  beauty,  and  of  rather  a  selfish  disposition,  as  such  natures 

^ar^^t  to  be.    ;His  love  of  Art  was  intuitive,  and  hie^  discrimination  of 

r  Its  c^XfCeUenGies,  where  they  existed  in  their  most  perfect  form,  almost:an 

.  jus^ct.    In  his  room  there  hung  a  beautiful  copy  of  Rafaelle's  Madonna 

i4li:8an  Sisto,  ^uidhe  kept  it  there,  not  from  any  rev^ence  for  the  de^p, 

sentiment  it  inspired,  but  because  be  fancied  that  the  swfset 

face  in  that  divine  picture,  was  the  only  face  in  all  pain^^^ 

that  travelled  back  to  the  n^nd,  through  the  wilderness  of  painted  fi^ces 

he  had  ^^n ; .  j^t  as  the  firf  light  of  the  soul  illumines  som^  human  face 

wlucbi  we  see  sometimes  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  leaves  it  to  ha^nt 

th^  memory  for  ever  after.     And  this  love  of  beauty  so  peculiar  to  artists 

-tinged  all  his  thoughts,  and  influenced  all  bis  actions.    It  pervaded  his 

dress,. the  furniture  of  his  rooms,  the  arrangement  of  his  grounds,  his 

,  likes  and  his  dislikes.     He  was  something  of  an  enthusiast,  for  his  rich 

aonny  imi^gination  tinted  everything  he  regarded  with  some  of  its  bright^ 

golden  colouring.     He  had  strong  religious  impulses,  but  they  too  wjsre 

tinged  with  the  poetry  of  Art,  even  as  the  sunset  floods  the  world  with 

the  heavenly  radiance  of  its  parting  beauty.    Had  Merne  Dillamer  lived 

in  England  he  would  have  been  intensely  '  high  church,'  or  he  might, 

perchance,  have  drifted  into  the  capacious  bosom  of  the  Roman  Church, 

where  so  many  other  enthusiastic  artist  spirits  have  gone.  As  it  was,  he  had 

no  sympathy  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  chilly  devotion  of  ordi-. 

nary  Canadian  Protestantism  ;  he  felt  no  spiritual  warmth  in  the  bare, 

freezing-looking  temples  which  at  that  time,  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony, 

were  far  less  adorned  than  now  ;  although  the  fashion  of  beautifying  the 

house  of  Gk)d  is  not  much  in  vogue  among  us  at  the  present  day,  and 

then  was  not  even  thought  of.     Merne*s  religion  in  as,  therefore,  of  the 

same  dUletante  character  as  his  taste  for  fiction,  or  poetry,  or  pictures, 

it  required  the  aid  of  painted  windows  and  chaunted  litanies  to  warm 

it  mto  life;   but   the  c^erm    of  deep,   religious    faith    existed  in    his 

bosom,  and  as  he  grew  older  it  gave  promise  of  bringing  forth  fruit 

abundantly  in  God's  own  good  time.     He  had  at  one  time  an  idea  of 

bmlding  a  church  on  a  part  of  his  domain,  after  a  mental  model  of  his 

-own,  to  be  enriched  with  the  grand  architectural  beauties  of  ecdesiat- 
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tical  Arty  so  that  aisle  and  chancel,  from  the  font  in  the  western  door- 
way to  the  superb  altar  under  the  glowing  eastern  windowr  tower  and  spire, 
pinnacle  and  buttress,  should  be  a  standing  and  impressiye  memorial  of  the 
imperishable  glory  of  that  Art  he  so  delighted  in, — a  substantial  tribute 
to  the  superiority  of  his  own  culture — an  embodiment  of  his  peculiar  ideas 
of  religion  ;  but  he  had  too  little  thought  of  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sacri- 
fice  of  His  blessed  Son  in  his  architectural  day-dreams.  And  if  some  per- 
sonal vanity  mingled  itself  with  these  notions,  was  it  not  vanity  of  a 
pardonable  nature,  and  the  most  amiable  but  deceitful  of  all  descriptions 
of  selfishness  ? 

With  the  single  exception  of  his  untruthful  conduct  with  regard  to 
his  betrothal  to  Maude,  for  which  in  my  heart  I  can  offer  no  extenuation. 
Heme  Dillamer  was  honour  itself;  he  was  kind  to  his  inferiors,  and 
courteous  to  his  rough  uncultivated  neighbours,  whose  invitations  to 
their  homes — though  mostly  his  inferiors  in  education  and  position — he 
never  refused,  and  to  whom,  in  turn,  he  was  ever  willing  to  repay  with 
Idacrity  any  hospitality  he  considered  their  due. 

His  bachelor  household  was  presided  over  and  conducted  by  a  hired 
female  of  uncertain  age,  who  was  greatly  renowned  all  through  the  settle- 
ment, as  well  as  for  miles. beyond  its  limits,  for  the  profundity  of  her  do- 
mestic knowledge ;  so  that  Merne  was,  on  most  occasions,  fain  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  specially  blessed  in  being  the  proprietor  of  so  celebrated  a 
housekeeping  phenomenon.  But  we  have  something  more  to  say  concern- 
ing the  peculiar  merits  of  this  Prospect  Hill  celebrity,  which  demanda 
the  dignity  of  a  new  chapter  for  the  record. 
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HEAT  AND  MOTION.— A  "  NEW  PHILOSOPHY. 


BY   THE   EDITOR* 

How  frequently  does  it  happen  that  two  men  thinking  and  acting 
independently  of  one  another,  arrive  at  similar  results  by  very  dif- 
ferent  means.  Who  does  not  remember  the  history  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune, and  the  almost  simultaneous  prediction  of  its  existence  by  the 
English  mathematician,  Adams,  and  the  French  astronomer,  Leverrier  P 
In  1845  Adams  computed  the  place  of  this  planet  within  two  degrees, 
and  placed  the  manuscript  containing  his  calculations  in  the  hands  of 
the  Astronomer  royal,  in  whose  possession  they  remained,  almost  un- 
noticed, until  1846,  when  Leverrier  announced  that  a  planet  ought  to 
be  found  in  a  particular  part  of  the  heavens,  where,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  it  was  actually  discovered  by  M.  Galle  on  the  2drd  Sept. 
of  the  same  year.  So  also  with  the  planet  Vulcan :  a  village  doctor 
humbly  pursuing  celestial  observations,  with  the  grand  idea  constantly 
in  his  mind  that  he  should  sooner  or  later  discover  a  planet  between 
Mercury  and  the  sun,  saw  a  dark  spot  cross  the  disc  of  the  great  lumi- 
nary, and  at  once  knew  that  he  had  seen  what  his  previous  calculations 
told  him  ought  to  exist.  Meanwhile  Leverrier,  observing  the  pertur- 
bations in  the  motion  of  the  planet  Mercury,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  another  unobserved  body  between  Mercury  and 
the  Sun.  He  declared  his  conviction  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  and 
in  due  course  the  village  doctor,  Lescarbault,  at  Org^res,  tremblingly 
wrote  to  the  Imperial  Astronomer  that  he  had  seen  the  planet  whose- 
exiatence  the  great  mathematician  had  predicted. 

As  in  the  sublime  science  of  Astronomy,  so  also  in  the  not  less 
beautiful  field  of  experimental  research,  two  men,  living  far  apart  and 
wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  conceived  and  worked  out  thie  samo 
idea  by  totally  different  methods.  Dr.  Mayer  of  Heilbron  in  Ger- 
many, enunciated  the  exact  relation  which  exists  between  heat  and 
work  or  mechanical  force,  in  the  spring  of  1842.  He  arrived  at  his 
results  by  reasoning  on  certain  observed  effects.  In  1843  Mr. 
Joule  communicated  a  paper  to  the  British  Association,  in  which 
be  described  a  series  of  experiments  on  magneto-electricity,  exe- 
cuted with  a  view  to  determine  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 
As  the  result  of  experiments  alone,  concluded  in  1849,  Mr.  Joule  fixed 
the  exact  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  He  found  that  to  raise  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  as  mtich  heat 
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was  required  as  would  raise  seyen  hundred  and  seyenty-two  poonda 
weight,  acting  mechanicallj,  one  foot  high.  Dr.  Mayer  in  1842  de- 
termined, by  calculation,  the  mechanical  equiyalent  of  heat  to  be  771.4 
foot  poimds,  difibfing  only  from  Mr.  Joule's vdetenninatioil  hj-^  of  a 
pound  in  772  lbs.  We  shall  explain  further  on  what  is  meant  by  foot- 
pounds, and  the  expression  *  mechanioal  equiyalent  of  heat.' 

In  the  series  of  Lectures  deliyered  by  Professor  Tyndall  before  the 
Boyal  Institution  last  year,'*'  the  rudiments  of  a  "  New  Philosophy  *'  have 
been  brought  within  the  reach  of  any.  person  possessing  ordinary  in^ 
telligence  and  culture,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  about  what  haia 
lading  and  obserring. 

Heat  has  always  been  a  great  mystery.  Men  have  puzzled  tlieir 
bnuns  for  generations  about  its  origin,  its  entity,  its  relaticma,  its 
effects  and  its  finality.    The  achieyements  of  heat  through  the  ateam 

.  engine  are  known  whereyer  steam  has  been  made  the  agent  of  .motiya 

,  power.  But  motive  power  implies  mechanical  foroe,  and  every  child 
l^nows  that  by  rubbing  his  hands  sharply  together  he  produces  heat ; 

i  hence  some  common  quality  must  unite  this  agent,  heat,  with  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  mechanical  power.  Heat  and  mechanical  foroe  theni^are 
imost  intimately  connected,  in  fact  one  cannot  exist  without  develppjiig 
in  some  form  or  other  its  inevitable  companion. 

Let  us  examine  this  relationship  and  endeavour  to  state  in  popular 
phraseolqgy  what  is  now  known  of  heat,  and  its  invariable  associate 

.  mechanical  force. 

Aa  an  illustration  of  the  practical  results  of  the  conversion  of  heat 
into  mechanical  force,  the  following  may  be  instanced  : — ^A  pound,  of 
coal  placed  under  the  boiler  of  the  best  steam  engine  now  constructed, 
produces  an  e£^t  equal  to  raising  a  weight  of  one  million  pounds  a  foot 
high.  But  the  mechanical  energy  resident  in  one  pound  of  coal  aiid 
liberated  during  its  combustion,  is  capable  of  raising  to  the  same  height 
ten  times  that  weight ;  nine-tenths  at  least  of  its  mechanical  power  be- 
ing lost  in  overcoming  friction  and  other  imperfections  of  even  the  best 
steam  engines. 

Accurate  experiment  implies  the  use  of  accurate  and  sensitive  instru- 
ments. The  common  thermometer,  however  delicately  constructed^  is 
far  too  sluggish  and  inert  a  piece  of  mechanism  to  subserve  tho  purpose 
of  the  modem  enquirer  into  the  secrets  of  the  "  New  Philosophy." 

The  thermo-*electric  pilef  possesses  the  requisite  delicacy  for  indidat- 
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«  Heat  oonstdered  as  a  mode  of  Motion.    Bj  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
/  t  Tha  thermo-eleetric  pile  oonsSsta  of  a  munber  of  bazs  of  antimony  and  tiiswlithy 
foldered  together  at  alternate  eztvemities.    When  a  hot  bod/  is  applied  to  f  the 
points  of  jonction  a  current  of  electriqi^  i$  ^aerated,  the  direction  oC  tbe  eoReni 


inf  imunte  and  rapid  dmnges  of  teimpertLbare4  Bnaihiiig^for  aniTtfltimt  i 
omwauh  an  iiit^ranent>  causes  the  needle  of  the  «ttaehed  galvanometer  * 
to  im  powarfniljr  deflected  in  one  diiection ;  touching  it  for  an  instant  i 
with  ice*  produces  a  prompts  and  energetic  deiectidn  in  the  oppoattft) 
dii:ectii>D« '  Hjence  the.  thermi>»electric  pile  is  capable  of  indicating  inn  • 
stantaiieouslyy  not  onlj  heat  and  cold,  but  their  minutest  yariatioiiftr 

Aa^  A  general  rule  whenereff  motiDn  is  iurrestdd  heat  is  produced^  ando 
vimfferiOg  and  the  heat  evolved  in  the  measure  of  the  ibree  expended^ 
It.  is  a  pretty  and  instructive  experiment  to  fill  a  brass:  tube  with  watect* 
neaxlj  to  the  briniy  insert  a  cm*k  tightly,,  and  cause  the  tube  to  involvoM  i 
raftdljr >  b^  meana  of  a  commoki  whirling  table^    With :  a  pair  of  woodeno 
tonga  the  brass  tube  may  be  gently  squeezed  so  as  to  produce  fridiony 
and  tbua  generate 'heat  by  convertmg mechanical  force  into  that  agenk 
Tte  water  will  soon  boil,  and  in  two  minutes  and  a  half  the  cork  majv 
b^molently  projected  by  the  steam  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  pistoL/ 
Opposite  effects  produced  in  an  apparently  similar  manner  can  be  beau^  < 
tifiilfy  explained  by  the; "New   Philosophy."     Air  expelled  from  aii 
billows  ttrikes  the  face  of  the  thermo*electric  pile,  and  the  vibrating  i 
needle  shows  instantly  that  heat  is  g^ierated  by  the  destruction  of  then 
motiim.    Bui  the  carbonic  acid  of  a  bottle  of  soda  water  driving  oui  i 
the- eork  produces  cold  when  it -strikes  the  fiiceof  the  pile;  the  gas  waa-i 
eoiBiireased  in  the  botti^  it  performed  mechanical  work  as  it  drove  out  ^ 
tihe  oork,  and  it  consumed  just  aa  much  heat  as  it  performed  work. 

Thb  dynamical  W)r  meckmical  theory  of  heat  diaoards.the  idea  of ; 
materiality*    The  supporters  of  this  theory  do  not'  believe  heat tobeii 
maltar,'but  acmidition  of  matter,  namely,  t^moHon of  its  ultimate  par«t. 
tieiss*     When  a  sledge  hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  iron  or  lead^  itau 
deaeending  motion  is  arreeted  and  is  transferred  to  the  atoms  of  the 
lead  or  iron,  and  announces  itself  to  our  nerves  as  heat.     Mr.  Joiile^> 
in  hia  eitperimenta  agitated  watM>,  mercury,  and  sperm  oil,  in  suitaUaio 
veseek^  anddetermined  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  motioac 
aad  labour  or  mechanical  force  expended  in  the  operation^    He  varied 
Us  experiments  in  many  different  ways.    He  caused  disks  of  iron  to*. 


Irom  the  bismath  to  the  antimony.    When  a  cold  body  js  placed  in  contaqitn 
wijUbi  the  points  of  junction,  a  current  is  generated  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  fttnn  . 
th^  antimony  to  the  bismuth.    The  existence  and  direction  of  the  current  are  shown 
by  Ha  action  on  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle.    Such  an  instrument  is  termed 
a  Qtf vanometer,  and  when  the  effect  of  the  current  is  multiplied  by  passing  it 
thftmgh  a  eoil  of  wire,  and  the  needle  rendered  independent  of  the  magnetic  force 
of  Alia  earth  by  a  second  needle  placed  above  it,  with  reversed  poles,  the  Galvaao-*. 
BUtar  becomes  extremely  sensible  to  variations  of  temperature,  and  indicates  heal 
Sf,*'  cold"  by  moving  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  hand,  according  to  the  direction 
eC  the  earxent. 
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rub  againBt  one  another,  and  measured  the  heat  produced  by  their  firie- 

tion»  and  the  force  expended  in  oTcrcoming  it.    The  results  at  which 

he  arrived  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the  mind  that,  under  all  ekr* 

eunutanees,  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  hy  the  same  amount  of  force 

ie fixed  and  invariable.    Turning  to  natural  forces,  we  arrive  at  many 

important  and  unexpected  conclusions  of  singular  interest.    The  flow 

of  a  river  generates  heat  by  the.  friction  of  the  water  against  the  bottom ; 

the  sea  becomes  warmer  after  a  storm,  by  the  clashing  of  the  wavea 

against  one  another,  and  the  conversion  of  the  mechanical  force  they 

exert  into  heat.     May  we  not  explain  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 

ice  from  our  bays  and  lakes  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  after  a  storm,  in 

this  manner  P    The  extreme  cold  of  the  petroleum  which  issued  from 

some  of  the  spouting  wells  in  Enniskillen  may  be  explained  in  the  same 

way  as  the  cold  produced  by  the  exit  of  the  gas  from  a  bottle  of  soda 

water.    No  doubt  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  the  petreleum  ia 

warmer  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  above ;   but  the  vast 

mechanical  force  of  compression  employed  in  projecting  it  some  thirty 

feet  above  the  ground  in  a  continuous  stream  is  sustained  by  heat,  and 

in  accommodating  itself  to  the  new  condition  of  pressure,  its  own  heat 

is  converted  into  mechanical  force,  and  its  temperature  becomes  much 

reduced.    As  the  result  of  Mr.  Joule's  experiments,  it  was  found  that 

the  quantity  of  beat  which  would  raise  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 

of  Fahr.  in  temperature,  is  exactly  equal  to  what  would  be  generated  if 

.«  .pound  weight,  after  falling  through  a  height  of  772  feet,  had  its 

^noving  force  destroyed  by  collision  with  the  earth.     Conversely,  the 

amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  in  t^m* 

.perature,  would,  if  applied  mechanically,  be  competent  to  raise  a  pound 

weight  772  feet  high,  or  it  would  raise  772  pounds  one  foot  high.     The 

'twm    ''foot-pound,"    has   been  introduced  to   express  the  lifting  of 

fOne  pound  to  the  height  of  one  foot.     And  the  quantity  of  heat  necea* 

aary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  being 

taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement,  772  foot-pounds  constitute  what 

is  termed  the  "  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat^ 

Among  the  illustrations  showing  the  conversion  of  mechanical  force 
into  heat,  the  following  may  be  specified  :  A  rifle  bullet,  when  it  strikes 
a  target,  is  intensely  heated.  Gannon  balls  striking  the  plates  of  an 
iron-clad  produce  a  flash  of  light  and  become  hot.  The  simple  stoppage 
of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  would  develope  heat  equal  to  that  derived  from 
the  combustion  of  fourteen  globes  of  coal,  each  equal  to  the  earth  in 
magnitude ;  and  if  after  this  stoppage  of  its  motion,  which  would  be 
abundantly  sufficient  to  reduce  it  in  great  part  to  vapour,  it  should  faU 
into  the  sun,  as  it  assuredly  would,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  by 
the  concussion  would  be  equal  to  that  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
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5,600  worlds  of  solid  carbon.  Motion  arrested  is  the  same  as  me- 
dumical  force  arrested,  and  having  ascertained  with  precision  the  exact 
amount  of  heat  generated  bj  the  stoppage  of  the  motion  of  one  pound 
of  matter  of  known  speed,  it  becomes  a  simple  arithmetical  calcidatioii 
to  find  out  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  the  sudden  arrest  of  the 
motion  of  any  body  whose  speed  and  mass  are  known. 

Turning  from  the  amazing  magnitude  of  the  results  which  present. 
themselTes  to  our  strained  imagination,  where  the  earth  and  sun  form 
the  basis  of  calculation,  let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  forces  called 
into  action  when  atoms  dash  together,  as  during  combustion : — 

"  It  is  to  the  clashing  together  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  con- 
stituents  of  our  gas  and  candles  that  the  light  and  heat  of  our  flames 
are  due.  I  scatter  steel  filings  in  this  flame,  and  you  see  the  star-Uka 
scintillation  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  steel.  Here  the  steel 
is  first  heated  till  the  attraction  between  it  and  the  oxygen  becomes 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  them  to  combine,  and  these  rocket-like 
flashes  are  the  result  of  the  collision.  It  is  this  impact  of  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  against  the  atoms  of  sulphur  which  produces  the  flame  ob- 
serred  when  sulphur  is  burned  in  oxygen  or  air ;  to  the  collision  of  the 
sme  atoms  against  phosphorous  are  due  the  intense  heat  and  dazzling 
light  which  result  from  the  combustion  ot  phosphorous  in  oxygen  gas. 
It  is  the  collision  of  chlorine  and  antimony  which  produces  light  and 
heat  observed  when  these  bodies  are  mixed  together ;  and  it  is  the 
ftlashing  of  sulphur  and  copper  which  causes  the  incandescence  of  the* 
mass  when  these  substances  are  heated  together  in  a  Florence  flask* 
In  shorty  all  cases  of  combustion  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  collision  of. 
atoms  which  have  been  urged  together  by  their  mutual  attractions."* 

Nature  is  full  of  anomalies  which  no  foresight  can  predict,  and  which 
experiment  alone  can  reveal.  From  the  deportment  of  a  vast  number 
of  bodies,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  heat  always  produces  ex- 
pansiim  and  that  cold  always  produces  contraction.  But  water  is  an 
ezeeption  to  this  rule,  and  a  most  important  one ;  so  is  bismuth.  If  a 
metal  be  compressed  host  is  developed ;  but  if  a  metal  wire  be  stretched 
cold  is  developed.  If  a  piece  of  India  rubber  be  stretched  heat  is  de- 
veloped ;  and  again,  if  a  piece  of  India  rubber  be  heated  it  will  be- 
ahortened.  Wax  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  expands,  and 
the  melting  point  of  some  substances  which  contract  on  soli^fying  has 
been  raised  by  pressure  as  much  as  20^  and  80^  Fahr.,  thus  establish- 
ing the  &ct  that  the  melting  point  of  many  bodies  is  dependent  upon 
the  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected — a  discovery  which  has  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  globe. 

*  **  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion."    By  John  l^dall,  F.R.S.,  Ac 
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The  oompimtnpdj  tranqiiil  boiling  of  water  is  dapmfait  tipan^lkit^ 
air  it  eontains ;  if  pme  iee,  which  ^(mtmaa  no  air  or  anj  Somgn  nattvsi'; 
b* melted  under  spifit  of  turpentiiia  ao  as  to  ezdnde all ai^  iteanh^** 
heated  £ur  beyond  ita  boiling  point,  and  idien  dniUitieQ  doea  take  plaoe; 
it  oecnre  with  ezploaire  yiolence.  It  is  ptofaable  tist  the  erplnainn  of  ^ 
loeomotiTee  on  quitting  the  ahed  where  thej  haie  remained  quieaoHiV' 
joat  aaihe  engineer  tamed  on  the  ateaai,  maj  ha?w  aiiaen  'fiemihD 
water  being  depiiTed  of  air  bj  long  boitinf^  and  the  miwhaniffal  aetaff^ 
taming  on  the  ateam  and  tiioa  dmiiiiialiing  the  puiaauia  en  the  'wattea^i 
may  hare  eanaed  tiie  rapture  of  eoheaico  butaeeu  the  paitickia  ef  watar 
aaad  ihm  aodden  formation  of  a  laige  qoantitj  of  atmm  of  ezploaire 


When  tiie  tempemtare  of  anybody,  aodiaalead,  iaiaiaad,  whatb^*' 
eomeaof  tiieheat?  Here  ia  an  important  qiieekioniHiieh  the  ^  New  Ilii«^ 
loaophy  *'  b  ecunpetent  to  aolre-- discarding altogetiier  the  old  natfee  a#f 
latent  heat,  ortiiedeetraetioB  or  loea  of  heat.  Nothing  JaloBt  in  ]iatei%' 
if  m  force  disappear  we  may  be  sore  to  find  it  i^gaininaBodierfixmer^ 
doing  imienar  and  inrisible  work. 

Soppoae  tiiat  heat  b  eoaunoniested  to  a  hunp  of  lead,  howiathfll^* 
hesi  di^oeed  of  within  tiie  substanee  P  It  per^onns  too  difierant  kindp^ 
of  work.  One  portkm  imparts  that  speciea  of  motioii  which  rsisea  tta*' 
temperature  of  the  lead  and  bacnaible  to  the  theiBomrtsr.  Hieetketf^ 
portion  goea  to  force  the  atoma  of  lead  into  new  peaitiuna  and  la  loatwa^ 
heat.  If  tiib  interior  woiking  portion  aecomnlateaaoaa  to  deatrogrAa^' 
eokesion  betaoen  the  partidea  of  lead,  it  melts^  and  we  obaerre  tta^^ 
eflects  produced.  When  the  body  eools^  the  fereee  which 
edhne  in  tiie  process  of  besting  eoam  into  plsj,  and  the  ksiftwhkh 
rnnsinni  d  by  the  lisrdng  aaonder  of  tike  atoma  b  now  itaftoied  by  tka 
dsawing  together  of  the  atoam.^ 

Tktb  energy  of  the  foroea  engaged  in  thb  atosue  motion  and 
weak,  aa  meawured  by  any  ordinary  medianieal  standard,  a 
A  poand  of  iron,  on  being  heated  from  32^  to  212^  ¥.,  expanda  hf 
akontYfothof  ^oYolnmeithadatSi^.  But  it  expands  with 
inasblibkj  feroe,  and  the  asMsnt  of  heat  req[iiired  to  elect  the 
riaa  wonld  nose  mght  ton  one  fiwt  high.  Water  ezpanda  on  beO^^ 
siiea  of  ita  point  %ii  msiisiiiHi  densify,  namdy  99^  F.  Soppeae  il%ef 
kaased  from  38  ¥;  to  40  F.  (moie  aeeorat^  from  H  €L  to  4|  <X)  iter 
at  boditemperatareeb  the  same;  still,  an  assomitof  kaa*  kaS' 
imparted  to  tiie  water  sofficint  to  raias  1390  Iba.  one  loot  higk»: 
Bm  interior  work  dme  in  thb  case  by  the  heat,  can  be  nothing 
Aan  tnxniBg  romid  tiie  atoms  ai  water,  preparing  them  aa  it 
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the  form  of  steom^  as  opposed  to  the  condition  in  which 
thflf  were  ready  rto  assume  the  form  of  ice,  before  the  additional  heat' 
waa  imparted  to  them.  Owing  to  the  high  specific  heat  of  water,  a 
pound  of'  that  fluid  in  loaing  1^  of  temperature,  would  warm  4  lbs.  of 
air  H^m  But  water  being  770  times  heavier  than  air,  it  follows  that  when 
eqiadTolnmee  are  compared,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  losing  1^  of  tern* 
pantare  would  raise  8080  cuUc  feet  of  air  1®.  Hence  we  see  what  an 
eztrordinarj  influence  the  great  lakes  must  exercise  upon  the  climate 
of  Canada,  and  especiallj  upon  the  winter  temperature  of  their  shoiea. 
Ibe 'Warmth  of  the  Niagara  district  is  explained  by  this  fact.  The  heat 
of  anmmer  is-stored  up  .in  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  slowly  given  out 
dudng  winter.  On  the  lake  shore  snow  does  not  lie  nearly  so  long  aa 
alew  miles  inland. 

The  force  of  gravity  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
maleoular  forcea.  When  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  clash 
tc^geiker  to  £orm  an  atom  of  water,  the  force  they  exercise  is  positively: 
enormous.  A  pound  of  hydrogen  combining  with  8  lbs.  of  oxygen  to 
form  9  fts.  of  water  dash  together  with  a  force  equal  in  mechanical 
value  to  tiie  raising  of  forty  seven  million  pounds  one  foot  hig^ 
When  the  molecules  of  0  fts.of  steam  fall  together  to  form  9  lbs.  of 
the  force  of  condensation  is  equivalent  to  raising  6,718,716  9mu 
foot  high.  Finally,  when  9  fts.  of  water  pass  from  the  liquid 
state  to  that  of  ice,  the  mechanical  value  of  the  act  is  equal  to  993,664 
fiiot-pounda.    These  results  tabulated  are  as  follows : — 

BqvivBlfliit  of 

Meclunical  foree  ex- 

inratftd  io  Ita.  nriipd  oaa  iDot  klsh«  - 

It^J^}^^*^ ^'<^'^' 

9  9Mr.  steam  condensed  )  ^  ^^g  ^ « ^ 

to  wat^r.  J  '      ' 

"SiSSronT"^} -  »^'««* 

Or*  in  other  words^  the  first  efieot  is  equal  to  a  fall  of  a  ton  weight  down 
a  pieaipice  22,320  feet  high,  the  second  down  a  precipice  2,900  feet  high^ 
and  the  third  the  descent  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  433  feet  high.  The 
eoxioua  reader  will  observe  a  close  relationship  between  the  cube  roots 
of  these  numbers,  which  are  28.15556 ;  14.264i00 ;  7.365355. 

The  condensation  of  heat  in  organic  bodies  possesses  some  important  pe- 
eoEarities  of  especial  interest  to  the  vegetable  physiologist.  There  are 
ia  wood  three  lines,  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  which  the  mere  in- 
fpection  of  the  substance  enables  us  to  fix  upon  as  the  necessary  result- 
tnts  of  the  molecular  action ;  the  first  line  is  parallel  to  the  fibre ;  the 
second  is  perpendicular  to  the  fibre,  and  pasallel  or  tangential  to  the* 
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figneooB  UjevB,  whidi  indicite  the  anniul  growth  of  the  tree ;  whDe  the 
third  is  perpendicnlmr  to  the  fihre  and  to  the  figneous  l^crs.  Thete 
three  lines  are  axes  of  unequal  calorific  condnction,  and  the  coodncting 
powers  are  in  the  order  of  the  lines  shore  named.  In  Tirtne  of  this  pro- 
pertj  a  tree  is  ahle  to  reast  sadden  chaises  of  temperature,  and  sodden 
ohstmction  of  heat  from  within  and  the  sadden  accession  of  it  finom  widi- 
out.  Bat  Nature  has  gone  farther,  and  clothes  the  tree  with  a  sheathing 
of  hark,  of  worse  conducting  material  than  the  wood  itsd^ 

The  relation  hetween  light  and  heat  is  most  interestin|^  espeoMSij  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  agents  affect  our  nerres.  The  discofcry  of inrisilde 
rwjB  of  light  opened  a  wide  field  for  speculadim,  so  also  has  the  dia- 
corerj  of  inaudible  waTes  of  sound.  Some  animals  and  insects  maj 
possess  the  curious  fiicultj  of  seeing  bj  what  are  the  invisible  rajs  of 
hg^t  to  us,  and  of  hearii^  bj  what  are  the  inaudible  waTes  of  sound. 

Insects  maj  communicate  with  one  another  b j  means  of  sounds  whidi 
lie  hejond  the  range  embraced  by  our  organs,  just  as  bats  and  night-feed- 
ing birds  ma  J  see  b j  light  which  to  us  is  inrtsible. 

The  properties  of  gasses  with  respect  to  radiant  heat  are  moat  astoo- 
iihing.  Air  scared j  absorbs  an j  sensible  qnantitj  of  radiant  heat,  hot 
if  air  absorbs  one  raj,  ammonia  will  absorb  1195  rajs,  and  olefiant  gas 
970.  Hence  although  ammonia  is  as  transparent  to  light  as  the  air  wo 
breathe,  it  is  almost  opaque  to  heat.  But  if  the  absorption  be  estimated 
at  a  low  tension,  that  is  to  saj  when  a  small  quantitj  of  gas  onlj  is  pi 
ent,  the  difference  becomes  more  apparent  and  striking.  Thus  at  a 
sion  of  one  indi,  for  ererj  indiridual  raj  struck  down  b j  the  air,  oxjgea, 
hjdrogen,  or  nitrogen— ammonia  strikes  down  a  brigade  of  heat  rajs 
7>260  strong — olefiant  gas  a  brigade  of  7>950»  while  sulphurous  acid  de- 
strojs  8,800  rajs.  This  propertj  is  most  important  in  its  bearings  upoa 
climate.  Aqueous  Tiqpour  which  ahrajs  exists  in  the  air,  absorbs  heat  with 
great  yigour.  Regarding  the  earth  as  a  source  of  heal,  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  its  heat  is  intercepted  widiin  ten  feet  of  the  surfiiee  bj  the  aqu^ 
ous  Tiqxrar  of  the  air.  Hie  removal,  for  a  single  summer  night,  of  the 
aqueous  Tiqwur  from  the  atmosphere  which  covers  England,  would  beat- 
tended  bj  the  destruction  of  ererj  plant  whidi  a  fireesing  temperatme 
could  kilL  The  moisture  of  the  air  corers  the  earth  as  with  a  blanket  at 
night,  and  where  the  air  is  drj  as  in  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  and  the 
plains  of  Thibet,  or  the  deserts  of  Australia,  ice  is  firequentlj  formed  at 
night  bj  the  direct  radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  towards  the  planetaiy 
spaces,  there  being  no  blanket  of  aqueous  Tapour  to  retain  it.  So  power- 
ful is  the  effect  of  aqueous  Tspour  in  retaining  heat  that  althou^  the 
atmosphere  contains  but  one  particle  of  aqueous  Tapour  to  200  of  air  on 
an  arerage,  yet  that  single  partide  absorbs  80  times  as  mudi  heat  as 
the  200  particles  of  air.     The  obscure  heat  of  the  moon  is  absorbed  bj 
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the  aqueoufl  Tapour  of  the  atmosphere,  so  that  little  or  none  can  reach  the 
solid  earth  directly,  while  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  is  so  great,  that  when 
rertical  they  are  competent  to  melt  nearly  half  an  inch  thickness  of  ice  per 
hour,  and  the  total  amount  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth  in  a  year 
would,  if  distributed  uniformly  over  the  earth's  surface,  be  sufficient  to 
liquefy  a  layer  of  ice  100  feet  thick  and  covering  the  whole  earth,  and  yet  the 
quantity  of  solar  heat  intercepted  by  the  earth  is  only  33000^00000  of  the 
total  solar  radiation.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  if  used  to  melt  a  stratum  of 
ice  applied  to  the  surface  of  that  glorious  luminary,  would  liquify  it  at  the 
rate  of  2,400  feet  an  hour,  and  it  would  boil,  per  hour  700,000,000,000 
cubic  miles  of  ice-cold  water.  Expressed  in  another  form,  the  heat 
emitted  in  a  year  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  a  layer  of  coal  17  miles  in  thickness.  How  is  all  this  enormouB 
temperature  sustained  ?  If  the  sun  were  a  solid  block  of  coal  and  were 
it  allowed  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen,  to  enable  it  to  bum  at 
the  rate  necessary  to  produce  the  observed  emission,  it  would  be  utterly 
consumed  in  5000  years — ^what  then  sustains  the  solar  heat  ?  Meteorf 
may  feed  the  sun,  and  by  the  conversion  of  their  motion, — their  mechani- 
cal force — ^into  heat,  sustain  the  temperature  of  that  great  and  distant 
'  star.'  An  asteroid  on  striking  the  sun  with  a  velocity  of  390  miles  a 
second, — the  speed  acquired  if  it  approached  the  sun  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance— ^would  develope  more  than  9000  times  the  heat  generated  by  the 
combustion  of  an  equal  asteroid  of  solid  coal.  If  it  approached  the  sun 
at  the  lowest  possible  speed,  namely,  that  of  276  miles  a  second,  it  would 
on  striking  develope  heat  equal  to  the  combustion  of  4,000  such  asteroids 
of  solid  coal.  Supposing  a  brake  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  sun 
and  planets  until  the  motion  of  rotation  had  entirely  stopped,  the  heat  de- 
veloped would  cover  the  solar  emission  for  134  years,  while  the  heat  of 
gravitation,  if  all  the  planets  fell  into  the  sun,  would  cover  the  emission 
for  45,589  years.  These  results  follow  directly  and  necessarily  from  the 
q>plication  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  to  cosmical  matters.  If 
the  number  representing  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  should  be 
found  to  be  in  excess  or  defect,  these  results  would  have  to  be  varied,  but 
the  great  facts  embodied  in  the  '  New  Philosophy '  remain  the  same. 

One  single  instance  will  suffice  to  shew  the  care  which  the  student  must 
exerdse  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  true  source  of  heat  in  any  given 
case.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  turn  a  mill,  by  the  action  of  the 
tide,  and  produce  heat  by  the  friction  of  the  millstones ;  that  heat  has 
sn  origin  totally  different  from  the  heat  produced  by  another  pair  of  mill- 
stones which  are  turned  by  a  mountain  stream.  The  former  is  produced 
at  the  expense  of  the  earth's  rotation  round  its  axis  ;  the  latter  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sun's  radiation,  which  lifted  the  millstream  to  its  source  in 
the  form  of  invisible  vapour,  where  it  was  subsequently  condensed,  and 
made  to  assume  the  form  of  raia  or  snow. 
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WISHES  FOB  OUR  EBIEND8. 

BT  T.   D.   M. 
I. 

What  shall  we  wish  the  friends  we  trolj  loTe» 

To  wish  them  well  P 
That  Eortone  ever  may  propitious  proTe» 

And  Honor  bear  the  bell  ? 
Or  that  the  chastening  hand  of  grief. 

If  come  it  must, 
May  spare  the  stem  while  scattering  the  leaf 

Low  in^the  dust  P 

• 

n. 

The  life  we  live,  in  outward  acts»  'tis  known 

Is  ill  contained ; 
By  heart  and  brains,  not  equipage  alone. 

The  goal  is  gained. 
Trappings  and  harness  made  for  passing  show 

Are  little  worth. 
When  halts  the  hearse  where  ail  things  human  go. 

With  earth — to  earth ! 

in. 

Then  let  us  wish  our  lov'd  the  youthful  sest,— - 

To  wish  them  well ! 
That  laughs  with  childhood,  gladdens  with  the  guest ; 

Is  quick  to  tell, 
With  brow  unshamed,  the  story  of  its  youth, — 

The  simple  tale 
Proving  that  years  well  spent  lead  on,  in  sooth, 

To  old  age,  green  and  hale ! 

MeXTBBAL,  October  80, 1868. 
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THORNHAUGH. 

A   DIARY. 

Mnreh  16tli. — Our  life  has  gone  on  very  quieUjforthe  last  fortnight. 
The  weather  has  been  so  unfavourable  as  to  confine  us  much  to;  the 
hoose^  but  the  young  people  are  a  merry  party»  and  in  all  their  amuse- 
meota  I  «m  permitted  and  invited  to  share.  Thef  seem,  indeed,  ^to 
fivget  that  I  am  a  dependent,  and  treat  me  as  an  equal,  as  I  am  sensible 
of  being  except  in  the  one  respect  of  wealth.  In  spite  of  Fanny's  dis- 
like of  stupid  people,  I  think  most  of  her  family  might  come  under  that 
name.  She  herself,  though  Uvely,  is  not  intellectual  or  talented ;  and 
her  brother  inherits  his  father's  quietness,  without,,  so  fiur  as  I  have 
seen,  the  good  nature  and  heartiness  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
4^iaraoter  of  the  Geneval. 

Of  Mrs.  KnoUys  I  s^  very  little.  She  is»  <»*  fancies  herself,  »  con- 
firmed invalid^  and  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  her  dressiv^; 
room.  When  we  Bueet^  which  is  generally  in  the  evening  when  I  repair 
to  the  drawing  room  to  take  charge  of  the  children^  and  play  and  sing 
if  required,  she  treats  me  with  a  condescending  amiability  and  friendli- 
ness which  sometimes  amuses  and  sometimes  annoys  me.  But  I  have, 
in  reality  nothing  to  complain  of.  It  is  not  on  her  that  the  happiness 
of  my  life  depends,  but  on  those  with  whom  I  pass  the  chief  part  of 
my  time,  and  they  are  all  I  would  wish. 

Miss  Morley  has  left  Thomhaugh,  but  her  brother's  visits  continue 
almost  daily,  and  Eanny  and  her  brother  ride  with  him  constantly. 
Never  being  of  the  party,  I  cannot  say  what  passes  on  these  occasions ; 
but  I  can  see,  whenever  I  have  the  opportunity  of  observing,  that 
Fanny  and  Mr.  Morley  are  becoming  sincerely  attached  to  each  other. 
Why  they  should  not,  or  what  obstacle  is  likely  to  be  thrown  in- the 
way  of  their  happiness,  is.  of  course  unknown  to  me ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  some  objection  exists.  No  symptom  of  his  affection  is  sufferedfto 
appear  in  the  presence  of  her  father  or  mother ;  and  on  Fanny's  part 
more  self-command  is  exhibited  than  I  should  have  supposed  posnbla 
in  a  girl  of  her  temperament.  Even  with  me  she  is  very  guarded. 
Though  she  continues  her  evening  chats  before  my  fire,;  and  though 
communicative  on  every  other  subject,  on  that  of  her  cousin  she  pre- 
serves complete  silence ;  and  if  his  name  is  mentioned  by  accident^ 
she  immediately  changes  the  conversation.  This  is,  I  fancy,  out  of 
consideration  for  me,  that  she  may  not  make  me  a  sharer  in  a  secret 
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which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  m j  duty  to  keep  from  her  &ther 
and  mother.  She  is  so  affectionate  in  all  other  respects,  and  so  frank, 
that  I  can  imagine  no  other  reason  for  a  reserve  so  opposed  to  her 
nature  and  so  different  from  her  usual  custom.  Besides,  the  heart  of  a 
young  girl  in  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  a  first  love,  is  generally  over- 
flowiug  with  confidence  and  innocent  delight  and  happiness,  and,  if 
not  directly  confessed,  it  is  betrayed  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  must 
be  serious  reasons  which  can  bind  a  girl  like  Fanny  to  so  strict  a  re- 
serve. 

My  pupils  are  very  apt,  and  are,  I  trust,  learning  to  look  on  me  as  a 
friend  as  well  as  governess  and  guide.  At  first  \  found  Clara  rather 
inclined  to  assume  the  air  of  a  grand  lady,  and  to  imitate  her  mother's 
manner  with  the  addition  of  a  hauteur  all  her  own.  This  I  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  allo%  and  by  the  exercise  of  some  rebuke  and  some 
gentle  persuasion  I  have  already  brought  her  to  regard  herself  as  pupil 
and  not  mistress.  With  Emily,  poor  child;  I  had  no  trouble  in  that 
way ;  the  fear  with  her  is  that  she  will  be  too  shy  and  retiring.  Her 
painful  consciousness  of  her  want  of  beauty,  and  the  dread  attendant 
upon  it  that  she  will  not,  in  consequence,  be  sought  or  cared  for,  keeps 
her  at  a  constant  disadvantage;  and  is  likely  to  bring  about  its  own  ful- 
filment. But  I  am  in  hopes  of  working  a  salutary  change  here  also, 
with  time  and  care. 

There  is  only  one  member  of  the  family  whom  I  have  not  described. 
This  is  Mr.  Eobert  KnoUys,  the  only  son,  a  somewhat  sullen  youth  of 
about  twenty.  He  has  of  late  become  very  fond  of  the  society  of  his 
young  sisters,  seeking  them  at  all  times,  convenient  or  otherwise,  accom- 
panying us  in  our  walks,  and  even  penetrating  into  the  school  room 
during  the  hours  of  study,  in  spite  of  plain  hints  that  his  presence  is 
neither  needed  nor  desired.  Were  I  inclined  to  vanity  I  might  imagine 
that  I  am  the  object  of  attraction ;  but  the  idea  would  be  too  ridiculous. 
He  such  a  boy,  and  I  the  governess !  "  Bob,*'  as  his  sisters  call  him,  is 
sufllciently  good  looking,  though  a  continual  frown  mars  the  expression 
of  his  face.  He  does  not  impress  me  favourably,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  great  affection  between  him  and  his  sister  Fanny.  When  inclined 
|o  be  mischievous,  he  contrives  to  make  some  allusion  to  her  cousin 
Everard,  which  never  fails  to  make  her  cross  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  Of  this  cousin  I  know  no  more  than  at  my  last  entry  in  this 
book.  I  might  suppose  there  was  some  engagement  between  him  and 
Fanny,  did  not  her  dislike  of  his  name,  and  my  knowledge  of  her 
attachment  to  Mr.  Morley  dispel  the  idea. 
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March  27th. — ^We  went  to-daj,  the  children  and  I,  to  visit  a  poor 
woman  in  the  Tillage,  in  whom  Mrs.  KnoUys  professes  to  take  great 
interest,  fancying  she  can  discover  in  her  ailments  and  frail  health  some- 
thing akin  to  her  own  complaints.  There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference 
between  the  two.  Mrs.  Knollys  is  a  malade  imaginaire,  who  would  be 
wretched  if  not  petted  and  caressed,  and  treated  with  the  consideration 
she  thinks  her  hard  fate  deserves  ;  Anne  Holloway  is,  as  can  be  plainly 
perceived  even  by  unpractised  eyes  like  mine,  on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

She  interested  me  very  much — not  so  much  the  natural  compassion 
that  any  person  of  common  humanity  must  feel  for  one  so  near  eternity, 
but  I  felt  a  deep  pity  for  her  when  she  spoke  of  the  mother's  grief  she 
mnat  experience  at  leaving  her  helpless  children  to  the  care  of  a  thoughtless 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  admiration  for  the  resignation  with  which  she 
bore  a  fate  that  many  might  have  murmured  at  as  hard.  She  seemed  to 
take  a  fancy  to  me ;  she  questioned  me  about  my  former  life  with  free- 
dom, whifih  she  excused  by  saying  "  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  on  the  young  ladies  as  her  children  for  so  long,  (she  is  Fanny's 
foster-mother)  that  perhaps  she  forgot  what  was  due  to  a  stranger ;"  and 
on  learning  that  I,  too,  was  an  orphan,  she  addressed  to  me  words  express- 
ing deeper  feeling  and  wanner  sympathy  than  any  1  have  heard  since 
there  fell  on  me  my  bitter  loss. 

We  had  conversed  for  a  long  time,  and  I  was  bidding  her  good  bye 
with  a  promise  to  come  again  soon,  as  she  entreated  me  to  do,  when  I 
surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Fanny. 

Why,  Fanny,  what  made  you  come  by  yourself?"  said  Emily;  "you 
told  me  you  were  going  to  Manston." 

**  I  changed  my  mind,"  said  Fanny  with  a  laugh,  **  and  I  thought  it 
would  do  me  good  to  come  and  see  Anne.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you 
here  though."     And  her  tone  said  plainly,  "Nor  did  I  wish  it." 

"  We  shall  not  be  here  long,"  I  said.  "  Come,  children,  it  will  be 
dark  before  we  get  home.     Are  you  coming  with  us,  Fanny  ?  " 

"4  have  not  spoken  to  Anne  yet ;  I  will  follow  you." 

She  blushed  under  my  eye,  and  with  an  undefined  feeling  of  some- 
thing wrong  I  lefl  the  cottage  with  the  children.  As  we  turned  the 
eomer  of  the  narrow  street,  I  looked  round  at  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
tread  and  saw  Mr.  Morley  reining  up  before  Anne  Holloway' s  door. 

"  Oh,  there's  Charlie  I "  cried  Clara.  "  Charlie,  stop  and  bring  Fanny 
home!" 

"  All  right  I "  was  the  answer,  and  we  pursued  our  way.  My  mind 
was  fnll  of  misgivings  as  I  turned  towards  home.  It  was  plain  to  me 
now  that  Fanny  concealed  some  serious  secret ;  and  how  far  the  under- 
standing or  engagement  between  her  and  her  cousin  had  gone,  or  how  to 
win  the  confidence  she  seemed  to  extend  to  no  one,  I  could  not  gueiM» 
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and  wearied  myself  in  trying  to  conjectnre.  The  cbfldrenr  lauj^hed  at 
tlie  strange  answers  I  made  to  their  remarks,  and  I  was  glad  wben^tlwir 
evening  meal  oyer,  they  hetook  themselTes  to  play. 

Mr.  Morley  came  home  with  Fanny  and  stayed  to  dinner.  He  did  ttot 
come  into  the  drawing  room,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ohserring 
him,  hat  I  thought  Fanny  seemed  very  quiet  and  subdued.  8he  was 
going  to  hid  me  good  night  at  the  door  of  my  room,  instead  of  entering 
with  me  as  usual,  hut  I  held  her  hand,  and  said,  ''Come  in  for  i^  ftw 
minutes,  Fanny ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you.''    She  hesitated,  but  complied. 

"Make  haste,  Gracie,  for  I'm  sleepy,"  she  said,  aa  she  threw  hen^ 
into  an  arm  chair,  and  yawned  ostentatiously. 

"  Fanny,  do  you  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  when  .you^Mbed 
ne  to  be  your  friend,  and  I  said  *  Yes,  if  you  let  me  V  ** 

She  remembered  it  very  well  she  sud. 

"  Then,  Fanny,  let  me  perform  a  friend's  part,  attd  warn  you." 

**  Against  what  ?  "  She  opened  wide  her  blue  eyes  as  if  in  VmmiemeAty 
but  I  saw  the  color  deepen  in  her  cheek. 

"Fanny,  dearest,  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  I  don't  like  mysteries,"  she  said,  pettishly  ;  "  how  can  I  knew  what 
you  mean  unless  you  tell  me." 

"  Fanny,  did  you  know  that  Mr.  Morley  was  going  to  Anne  Hollewa^s 
to-day  f    Or,  rather,  did  he  know  you  were  likely  to  be  there  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.     Perhaps  he  did,  for  I  go  there  very  often." 

"I  know  you  do,"  said  I ;  " and  I  think  I  know  that  you  go  there 
less  to  see  Anne  HoUoway  than  to  meet  your  cousin." 

She  blushed  scarlet.  "  How  dare  you  say  so  ?  "  sHe  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately ;  and  then  as  if  trying  to  laugh  it  ofi^,  "  Oh,  Grace,  how  can 
you  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  imagine  such  foUy,  because  by  aoeident  he 
rode  through  the  village  while  I  was  there  ?  " 

«  "  It  was  no  accident,"  said  I,  gravely ;  "  I  have  not  been  blind  since 
I  came  here.     Fanny,  dear  Fanny,  will  you  not  confide  in  me  f  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  confide,"  she  replied,  sullenly,  "  and  if  yoif  are  so 
ready  to  suspect  me,  I  am  sure  you  cannot  be  my  friend." 

I  tried  in  vain  to  make  peace.  She  was  very  angry,  but  I  fancied  the 
anger  was  partly  assumed  to  hide  a  confusion  she  would  not  betray,  and  my 
gentle  entreaties  had  no  effect  whatever.  After  a  time  she  snatched'  op 
her  candle,  and  saying,  "  I'm  so  tired !  good  night,"  left  me. 

And  left  me  in  no  pleasant  frame  of  mind.  That  she  has  come  to 
some  secret  understanding  with  her  cousin,  I  am,  whatever  she  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  perfectly  convinced.  I  see  clearly  now  the  reason  of 
her  interest  in  the  invalid.  Often  when  I  have  been  going  to  the  cottage 
before,  she  has  interposed  and  performed  her  mother^s  errands.  'Ahe 
diows  more  vrant  of  truth,  too,  than  I  coidd  have  suspected  t  her  eliifl^;e 
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of  plan  to-daj  in  not  pursuing  ber  ride  to  Manston  is  explained.  If  we 
had  not  met  at  the  cottage,  I  wonder  whether  she  would  have  confessed 
atliome  to  having  been  there  ? 


April  5th. — I  hardly  know  whether  to-day's  event  is  worth  writing 
down.  It  amused  while  it  vexed  me  ;  amused  me  by  its  present  absur- 
dity, and  vexed  me  because  it  may  be  the  occasion  of  future  annoyance. 

The  weather  has  suddenly  melted  into  soft  and  genial  spring.  The 
water-courses  are  musical  with  the  floods  from  the  hills,  and  the  few  birds 
seem  already  to  anticipate  their  coming  holiday,  and  to  welcome  the 
approaching  summer  with  their  songs.  The  beauty  of  the  day  had 
tempted  all  out  to  enjoy  the  open  air  save  myself.  Mrs.  Knollys  and 
the  children  were  gone  for  a  drive,  Fanny  for  a  ride  with  her  father. 
(Mr.  Morley  has  not  been  here  since  my  conversation  with  Fanny,  a 
week  ago.)  I  had  sat  down  to  the  piano  to  enjoy  in  peaceful  solitude 
the  luxury  of  a  packet  of  new  music,  and  was  lost  in  a  dreamy  Reverie 
when  the  door  of  the  school  room  opened  and  admitted  Mr.  Robert 
Knollys. 

"  Is  every  one  out?  *'  asked  the  bright  youth. 

"  Yes,  every  one.     I  thought  you  were  gone  shooting,"  I  said. 

"  Well  you  see  I  am  not.  I  heard  the  piano,  and  came  to  hear  you 
play ;  its  a  comfort  not  to  hear  those  children  strumming.  Go  on ; 
don't  mind  me." 

I  obeyed.  I  resumed  my  Beverie^  and  certainly  did  not  mind  him  in 
the  least. 

**  What  do  you  call  that  music  7  "  said  he,  presently ;  its  adapo, 
ain't  ii  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  please,"  answered  I. 

**  Play  something  lively.     Ra'ttle  it  off  as  Fanny  does." 

I  selected  some  brilliant  waltzes  and  dashed  through  them  at  the  speed 
of  an  express  train.     "Will  that  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  No.  Stop  playing  and  talk  to  me.  You  never  talk  to  me,  and  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you." 

He  came  up  to  the  piano  and  leaned  his  elbows  on  it,  so  as  to  bring 
his  face  on  a  level  with  mine.     I  pushed  back  the  music  stool. 

Why  do  you  edge  away  from  me  ?  Can't  you  guess  what  I  want  to 
ten  you  f  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  I. 

**  Don't  you  know  that  ever  since  I  saw  you  I've  thought  you  the 
prettiest,  dearest,  sweetest  girl  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  What  else  ?  "  asked  I,  laui^hing. 
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"  What  else  T  Isn't  that  enough  7  That  I  loye  you  dearly,  and  want 
you  to  he  my  wife." 

This  was  earnest  with  a  vengeance.  I  felt  it  was  getting  serious,  and 
must  be  stopped  at  once. 

"  Hush  ! "  I  said.  "  Do  you  remember  who  you  are,  and  whom  yoa 
are  speaking  to  ?  " 

**I  am  Robert  KnoUys,  and  you  are  the  dearest,  best " 

"  You  are  the  only  son  of  General  KnoUys,  of  Thomhaugh,  and  I  am 
your  sisters'  governess." 

«  What  difference  does  that  make  to  me  ?  " 

**  It  makes  much  to  me,"  I  said.  "  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am  a  de- 
pendent in  your  father's  house,  and  that  by  encouraging  or  allowing  you 
so  to  address  me,  I  should  deeply  wrong  those  who  trust  me.  Ton,  by 
uttering  such  words  as  you  have  just  spoken,  have  shown  that  you  forget 
what  is  due  both  to  your  parents  and  to  me." 

"  You  don't  mean " 

<'  I  do  mean  that  I  cannot  listen  to  you  any  longer.  You  are  far  too 
young"  (a  poisoned  shaft,  I  knew,)  '^  to  offer  marriage  to  any  woman 
without  the  consent  of  your  parents ;  and  least  of  all  should  you  have 
selected  me,  who  am  so  dependent  on  their  good  will,  for  the  object  of  at- 
tentions which  could  but  injure  in  their  estimation  did  I  permit  them,  or 
offend  you,  did  I  reject.  I  have  several  times  been  much  amazed.  Let 
me  beg  that  you  will  cease  your  attentions  now." 

"  But,  Grace ." 

"  If  you  profess  to  care  so  much  about  me,  surely  you  may  grant 
the  only  favour  I  ask  ?" 

**  It's  too  hard,"  he  muttered.  "  Is  the  governor  the  only  reason  you 
have  for  not  liking  me  better  ?" 

**  By  no  means,"  I  answered  cheerfully.  **  I  have  reasons  which  would 
in  any  case  cause  me  to  act  the  same." 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  for  me  ?"  very  dolorously. 

*•  Not  in  that  way.  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  all  hope.  Now 
will  you  allow  me  to  go  back  to  Schuloff  and  Brinley  Richards  ?" 

'<  You're  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  as  cold,"  he  said,  as  he  prepared  to 
depart.  "  But  you  can't  prevent  my  loving  you  !"  The  gloomy  triumph 
with  which  this  was  said  so  amused  me,  that  I  with  difficulty  repressed  a 
smile.  I  was  heartily  glad  when  I  saw  him  go,  but  his  visit  had  disr 
turhed  me.  I  thought  of  another  day  when  — .  I  did  not  return  to 
Schuloff,  but  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  musing  over  two  old  letters 
which  lie  in  a  comer  of  toy  writing  desk,  .     "  What  in  the  world 

brought  Robert's  letter  here?"   said  Clara,  taking  one  up  from  the 
ioor. 
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"  I  suppose  he  dropped  it»"  said  I.  ^'He  came  here  while  you  were 
out." 

"  What  for,  I  wonder  7"  she  fixed  on  me  a  penetrating  look  of  the  red- 
Wown  ejes. 

"  He  said  he  came  to  hear  me  play,"  I  answered  as  carelessly  as  I 
could,  but  I  know  I  looked  guilty. 

"  Mamma,  only  fancy,"  said  the  monkey,  in  the  evening,  "  Bob  is 
growing  fond  of  music !  He  actually  went  to  the  school-room  to-day  to 
hear  Miss  Norton  play." 


April  9th. — I  thought  something  was  coming  when  I  received  a  mes- 
ssge  from  Mrs.  Knollys  this  afternoon,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  lessons 
were  over  she  would  be  glad  of  my  company  for  a  drive.     Silently  won- 
dering at  so  unusual  a  request,  I  sent  a  grateful  acquiescence,  and  al 
three  o'clock  found  myself  seated  in  the  carriage  at  her  side. 
For  some  time  she  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  matters. 
The  day  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  I  enjoyed  the  driye*  through  the 
l»almy  spring  air  and  over  the  fnrzy,  breezy  common,   too  much  to  think 
of  anything  but  the  present  pleasure.     Mrs.   Knollys  was  in  her  most 
amiable  mood,  so  that  I  had  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  private  conference 
to  which  I  had  been  summoned  would  prove  a  very  disagreeable  one. 
By  degrees  she  insensibly  led  the  conversation  from  general  subjects  to 
Bore  familiar  matters.     She  began  with  the  song  of  a  bird  in  the  leafless^ 
hedge ;  from  that  diverged  to  Emily's  music,  for  which  the  child  shows  m. 
rare  aptitude  ;  this  led  to  a  comparison  between  the  two  children,  and  a 
discussion  on  Clara's  beauty,  and  from  her  beauty  to  Fanny's  was  but  a. 
ihort  stop.     That  point  once  touched,  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the  lady's 
manner  told  me  the  discussion  had  reached  its  destination. 

*•  Yes,  she  is  very  pretty,"  said  Mrs-  Knollys,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of 
mine.  "  I  expect  her  to  be  much  admired  when  introduced,  and,  when 
her  turn  comes,  she  will  make  a  lovely  bride." 

**  And  it  is  not  likely  but  that  will  be  soon,"  I  said,  "  or  gentle- 
men have  less  taste  than  I  give  them  credit  for. 

Mrs.  Knollys  looked  at  me.  *'  Do  you  not  know  ?  Has  not  my 
daughter  told  you  that  she  is  engaged  to  her'  cousin  Everard  ?" 

It  all  flashed  on  me ;  I  understood  now  what  had  before  been  dark. 
The  childish  engagement,  (he  had  been  abroad  two  years,)  the  promise 
given  when  she  knew  not  to  what  she  pledged  herself,  the  wakening  of 
the  womsLu's  heart,  the  attachment  of  her  cousin,  known  too  late.  Poor 
Fanny  I 

"  Indeed !  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  I  said.  ''  Miss  Knollys  has  nmst 
ipokea  to  me  on  the  subject." 
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"  I  am  surprised  at  that.  I  should  have  thought  so  talkative  a  girl  as 
Fanny  would  have  communicated  so  important  a  secret,  which,  after  all, 
is  no  secret,  though  we  do  not  make  it  a  sul;)ject  of  common  talk. 
It  has  heen  a  long  understanding,  and  is  perfectly  approved  of  on  both 
sides.  He  is  a  most  excellent  young  man,  and  it  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  me  to  give  my  daughter  to  one  I  know  so  well  and  trust  so  com- 
pletely." 

And  are  the  young  people  much  attached  to  each  other  ?" 
Oh,  I  believe  so.     You  know  girls  are  generally  reserved  on  such 
points,  and  Fanny  does  not  say  much ;  she  seems  shy  when  the  subject 
is  mentioned.     It  is  very  natural ;  it  was  so  with  myself,  and  will  be  with 
you  some  day,'*  and  she  looked  earnestly  at  me  as  she  spoke. 

'*  It  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever  marry,"  I  said  very  quietly. 

"  Tut !  so  most  girls  say,  but  we  find  they  change  their  minds.  You 
are  but  a  girl ;  you  will  change  yours." 

There  was  a  pause  before  Mrs.  KnoUys  resumed. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Miss  Norton,  the  day  I  first  saw  you,  that  you 
agreed  with  me  that  it  was  better  to  speak  plainly,  and  be  clearly  under- 
stood, in  order  to  avoid  after  mistakes  and  misunderstandings  ?  Will  jov 
allow  me  so  to  speak  now  ?*' 

I  had  rather  you  did  so  at  all  times,  Mrs.  Knollys." 
You  are  no  doubt  aware.  Miss  Norton,  that  our  branch  of  the  family 
does  not  share  equally  with  the  elder  one  in  its  wealth.     Sir  Everard's 
fortune  is  very  large,  but  that  of  the  General  has  its  limits,  and  we  have 
four  children,  while  Sir  Everard  has  but  one." 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  answer  was  expected,  I  bowed 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  so  glad  that  Fanny's  prospects  are  set- 
tled, and  so  well.  My  nephew's  fortune  being  already  so  ample  be  will 
need  no  dower  with  his  wife ;  her  portion  may  therefore  pass  to  her 
sisters.  And,  also  for  the  same  reason,"  she  added  significantly,  "it  will 
be  necessary  that  my  son  should  marry  well." 

*'  I  understand,"  I  replied.     So  I  did  most  fully. 

"  Now,  Miss  Norton,  if  I  say  anything  that  can  at  all  be  construed  into 
unkindness,  you  must  forgive  me,  and  believe  that  it  is  very  far  from 
being  intended  as  such.  I  have  learned,  partly  from  my  own  observation 
and  partly  from  that  of  others,  that  my  son  has  paid  you  particular  at- 
tention since  you  have  been  one  of  our  family," 

The  last  expression  I  felt  to  be  kindly  meant.  "  And  if  so  ?"  I 
asked. 

''  You  must  be  sensible.  Miss  Norton,  that  such  an  attachment  or  en- 
gagement would,  at  my  son's  age  and  in  his  circumstances,  be  one  that 
neither  General  Knollys  nor  myself  could  for  one  moment  countenance. 
He  is  too  joung  yet  to  think  of  marriage  at  all ;  and  mu8t»  at  anj  time, 
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look  for  worldly  adyantages  with  his  wife.  I  shall  he  glad  if  you  will 
give  me  a  promise  that  you  will  in  future  discountenance  his  attentions  in 
CTery  possible  way  ;  as,  I  am  sure  you  must  feel,  is  best  for  all  parties.** 

'*  Tou  have  spoken  frankly.  Madam,  and  as  far  as  you  could,  in  speak- 
ing on  such  a  subject  at  all,  kindly ;  and  I  thank  you.  May  I  claim  the 
right  to  address  you  with  equal  candour  ?*' 

She  nodded  her  consent,  and  I  continued . 

"  I  will  not  deny  that  from  the  time  I  became  an  inmate  of  your  housci 
Mr.  KnoUys  has  honoured  me  with  especial  attention ;  and  on  one  occasion 
addressed  me  in  language  which  it  was  not  consistent  with  my  duty, 
either  to  you  or  to  myself,  to  permit  him  to  use,  and  which  I 
therefore  begged  him  to  cease.  So  far  from  his  preference  haying  been 
any  gratification  to  me,  it  has  been  a  source  of  sincere  annoyance.  I 
have  represented  to  Mr.  Knollys  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  displeasing 
to  the  General  and  to  you,  and  that  it  could  never  be  reciprocated  by 
me.  One  word  more,  Madam.  In  my  estimation  there  are  other  con- 
siderations in  marriage  than  those  of  wealth  and  station,  and  were  there 
no  other  objection,  Mr.  Knollys  would  never  be  my  choice ;  which  was 
made  long  since,  though,  like  many  of  the  projects  of  this  life,  made  in 
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I  expected  that  Mrs.  Knollys  might  have  been  offended  at  words  more 
haughty  than  her  own ;  but  such  did  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  On  the 
contrary  she  took  my  hand,  complimented  me  on  my  good  sense  and 
right  feeling,  and  dismissed  the  subject,  with  the  assurance  that  her 
mind  was  now  quite  at  ease ;  and  the  drive  came  to  an  end  in  perfect 
harmony.  But  I  congratulated  myself  that  I  was  in  no  danger  of  loving 
Robert  Knollys,  and  murmured  to  myself,  as  I  left  his  cautious  and  cun- 
ningly-candid mother,  "  What  if  I  had  ?  How  would  she  have  spoken 
then  ?     I  do  not — never  shall ;  but  what  if  I  had  ?'* 
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CANADA  IN  WINTER, 

BY  W.    GEORGE    BEERS,    MONTREAL. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  Canada  has  been  one  of  the  most  ill-used 
and  misrepresented  portions  of  the  globe,  from  the  tiriie  when  it  was  styled 
"  a  few  arpents  of  snow  "  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  to  the  epoch  of  the 
great  exhibition  of  1851.  From  its  whereabouts  to  its  climate,  from  itft 
productions  to  its  progression,  the  majority  of  intelligent  Englishmen* 
some  few  years  ago,  knew  far  less  than  about  many  miserable  patches  of 
land,  where  human  flesh  was  considered  the  most  palatable  of  digest!- 
bles.  They  could  have  told  you  all  about  Kwang-tung,  or  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  given  you  accurate  statistics  of  Finland,  Hungary  or  the  Cape ; 
but  had  you  asked  them  of  Canada,  and  what  they  knew  about  it,  yofi 
would  probably  have  been  answered — **  Oh  !  Canada's  an  out-of-the-way 
hole,  somewhere  or  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
natives  are  a  mixture  of  emigrants  and  wild  Indians."  Look  at  the 
absurd  ignorance  of  the  leading  papers  of  England  to-day  about  Colonial 
matters — and  if  the  Times  is  mistaken  in  its  geography  and  statistics 
what  must  the  masses  be!  ''Canada  in  winter"  was  ouice  an  awful. 
theme  of  terror  to  nearly  everybody  out  of  Canada.  What  a  shivering, 
hyperboreal,  frost-bound  lot  of  creatures  we  were  supposed  to  be  !  Our 
houses  were  domestic  refrigerators,  and  we  Canadians  in  an  eternal  sur- 
rounding of  ice,  snow  and  icebergs,  where  caloric  never  was  known  !  Such 
tales  have  done  Canada  much  harm,  for  a  home  in  an  arctic  region  is  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  those  who  think  of  emigrating.  Canada  has  been 
unjustly  condemned  for.  her  climate.  In  summer  we  have  some  extremes 
of  heat,  and  in  winter  some  extremes  of  cold,  but  what  country  is  without 
its  extremes  and  its  disagreeableness  ?  Canada  is  not  Paradise,  neither 
is  England  (think  of  240  rainy  days  per  annum  in  Lancashire,  in  Canada 
we  have  120).  If  we  cannot  boast  of  England's  many  mouths  of  "  May 
flowers,"  we  can  rejoice  that  our  **  April  showers  "  are  not  from  January 
to  December,  when  you  least  expect  them.  Every  country  has  its  dis- 
advantages and  its  objections  ;  national  perfection  was  apparently  never 
intended. 

And  now  for  an  account  of  our  winter  sports  and  pastimes,  and,  first 
of  all,  let  us  begin  with  sleighing,  which  is  nowhere  more  enjoyed  than  in 
this  Canada  of  ours. 

If  you  want  to  see  sleighs  of  every  date  and  fashion,  come  to  Lower 
Canada,  where  the  French  Canadian  habitant  persistently  adheres  to  hii 
antiquated  traineau,  and  profits  nothing  by  example   or   comparison. 
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Magnificent  bloods  and  the  funny  little  shaggy  Canadian  pony  strive 
alongside  of  each  other  for  the  lead.  The  '*  hi  "  of  the  English  driver, 
and  the  ''  avant "  of  the  French  one  sound  odd  to  the  ears  of  strangers. 
Bat  no  matter  if  it  is  an  old  soap-box  on  runners  or  a  magnificent  cutter, 
there's  a  great  delight  in  sleighing.  The  gliding  motion  of  the  sleigh, 
^e  spirited  horses  dashing  up  clouded  snow-wreaths  from  beneath  their 
feet  while  the  driver  gives  them  the  rein,  the  occasional  not  unpleasattt 
bobbing  into  unsuspected  cahoea,  or  waves  of  the  shore,  the  passing 
other  sleighs  and  the  wild  excitement  caused  by  being  behind  a  fast  horse 
with  the  reins  in  your  hand  ! 

Canada  is  not  a  little  proud  of  her  skating  rinks  and  skaters'— tht 
former  are   the  best  in   the  world,    and  the   latter  might  be.      Last 
winter  there  was  a  skating  mania  from  Gasp6  to  Samia,  and  I  don't  be* 
lieve  you  could  find  four  out  of  every  twenty  families  without  one  or 
more  pair  of  skates  in  the  house.     I  don't  like  to  mention  names,  or  I 
ronld  tell  you  who  are  the  best  lady  skaters  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  King- 
ston, Toronto,  &c.     Montreal  has  two  magnificent  rinks  :  one  erected  at 
an  expense  of  over  <^4000,  and  the  other  over  double  that  sum.     The 
first  rink  in  Canada  was  in  Sherbrooke,  C.  £.     But,  let  us  go  into  our 
Montreal  rink.     It  is  lit  up  with  gas,  and  beautifully  decorated  with 
evergreens  ;  hundreds  of  charming  Canadian  girls  are  gliding  through 
the  mazes  of  the  dance  with  the  officers  and  civilian  swells.     The  various 
attitudes  of  the  skaters,  the  different  dresses,  the  merry  laugh  and  glee  of 
the  whole  throng,  and  the  many  little  pKasant  "affairs"  which  occur, 
til  lend  their  charm  to  the  enchantment.     Many  a  heart  is  lost  and  won 
on  skates  in  these  rinks,  and  many  a  pleasant  acquaintance  made.     Now 
let  us  out  into  the  open  air,  to  nature's  own  rink,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room,   and   a    river    of    ice.     If  the  St.   Lawrence  happens   to   be 
dear    of  snow,    and    as  smooth    as    it  now  and  then, — within   a  few 
years,  has  been, — from  far  away  above  the  Victoria  Bridge,  down,  oh ! 
down  as  far  as  ever  you  would  like  to  travel  on  skates  between  sunrise 
nd  sunset,  we  have  a  rink  which  nothing  in  the  world  can  equal.     But 
in  Upper  Canada,  where  the  snow  is  not  so  deep,  and  skating  is  more 
constant  than  in  Lower,  the  out-of-rink  skating  is  something  really  fine. 
On  the  sides  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  on  brooks  and  ponds  and  wherever 
there  is  ice,  you  may  see  multitudes  on  the  steel-runners.     Bachelors, 
married  young  ladies,  prudes,  romps,  bashful  young  men,  dundreary's 
ftnd  people  of  all  temperaments  and  beauty  romp  and  skate  like  madcaps. 
Skaters  who  never  saw  each  other  before,  involuntarily  start  off  on  a  race  ; 
young  ladies  smite  the  hearts  of  young  Canada  ^ith  their  good-natured 
smiles  ;  mothers  do  not  disapprove  of  the  young  fellows  who  skate  hand 
in  hand  with  their  pretty  daughters ;'  every  heart  is  filled  with  goodness^ 
tnd  every  soul  with  joy, — excepting  those  who  get  severe  upsets.     Whet 
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sport  is  there  like  open  air  skating  ?  Away  with  your  stupid  cotillions 
and  fandangos  of  the  ball  room  ;  let  our  sport  be  on  the  gleaming  ice, 
where  we  almost  run  wild  in  our  feeling  of  freedom  ! 

And  now  let  us  take  a  run  down  to  '*  where  the  keen  curlers  be."  The 
first  game  of  curling  ever  played  in  the  Province  was  on  a  mill  dam  at 
Beauport,  in  1805.  After  this,  an  artificial  rink  was  made  on  one  of  the 
wharves  in  the  lower  town  of  Quebec  in  1 808,  and  regularly  renewed 
every  season.  The  "  stones  "  then  used  were  made  of  the  hardest 
granite,  as  in  Scotland,  but  as  the  intense  frost  cracked  them,  recourse 
was  had  to  iron  ;  a  model  for  which  was  made  by  a  cooper  in  the  lower 
town  and  sent  to  the  forges  at  Three  Rivers,  from  whence  a  supply  was 
received,  some  of  which  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Quebec  C. 
Club.  Scotch  players  who  have  used  both,  prefer  the  iron  to  stone,  as 
they  are  more  easily  weighted,  not  so  cumbrous,  and  keep  a  truer  "turn 
up"  to  the  "tee.'*  Great  interest  is  taken  every  year  in  the  matches 
between  the  diiferent  cities,  and  it  does  one  good  to  see  our  sober-sided 
merchants,  throwing  oif  their  dignity  and  coats,  and  betaking  themselves 
with  vigor  to  the  game  ;  sending  the  stones  spinning  up  the  ice,  or  fran- 
tically sweeping  those  they  wish  to  hurry  on,  forgetting  all  about 
**  stocks,"  and  "  notes  to  pay,"  in  the  excitement  of  the  game. 

But  what  are  all  these  imported  sports  to  our  own  Canadian  originals  t 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  snow-shoeing.  I  think  you  have.  We  confess 
that  skating  took  possession  of  the  seven  senses  of  Canadians  last  winter, 
but  we  are  notwithstanding,  #  province  of  snow-shoers.  I  need  not  de« 
scribe  the  shoe  to  Canadian  readers  ;  but  will  just  say  for  the  informa- 
tion of  others,  that  it  is  formed  of  one  thin  piece  of  hickory  or  ash,  bent 
to  a  long  oval,  and  bound  at  the  back  ends  which  meet.  Its  length  is  three 
feet  long  by  ten  inches  wide ;  much  broader  for  long  tramps  in  deep 
snow.  Two  strips  of  wood  are  now  fastened  to  near  the  top  and  bottom 
of  this  long  oval  frame,  and  the  whole  interior  woven  with  a  net-work  of 
deerskin  thongs  ;  a  hole  being  left  near  the  front  for  the  reception  of  the 
toe,  which  slightly  projects  through  when  walking.  There  is  a  shoe  for 
each  foot  of  course  and  they  are  fastened  to  the  feet  by  thongs  of  moose 
skin.  A  mile  on  snow-shoes  can  be  made  in  6^  minutes,  by  a  -good  snow- 
shoer  ;  over  snow  which  would  take  you  6^  minutes  to  get  out  of  the 
first  step  you  would  take  in  it  without  snow-shoes.  Dr.  Rae,  the 
arctic  traveller,  once  walked  on  them,  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto— 40 
miles, — between  breakfast  and  dinner.  The  troops  in  Canada  are  drilled 
on  them,  and  the  idea  of  Volunteers  manoeuvring  on  snow-shoes  was  ori- 
ginated last  year  by  the  Victoria  Rifles  of  Montreal,  in  a  grand  sham 
fight  on  the  mountain.  This  corps  acted  as  part  of  the  attacking  party, 
and  some  hundreds  strong,  marched  up  the  mountain  and  skirmished  on 
these  shoes.     The  latter  city  is  the  great  city  of  snow-shoes.     Just  come 
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up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Royal  with  me  ;  time  7i  p.m.  Tou  will  proba- 
bly find  it  hard  work  at  first,  but  there !  take  hold  of  my  sash,  or  stick, 
and  come  along.  Up  long  hills  which  seem  to  grow  longer  as  you  grow 
tiredy  and  over  little  hills :  take  advantage  of  every  twig  and  tree  as  you 
climby  and  thrust  your  hands  or  stick  in  the  snow  to  assist  you  in  scaling 
the  hills,  and  you'll  seldom  slip  back  or  come  to  the  undecided  stand  of 
the  novice.  Here  we  are  at  the  top.  Now  let  us  stand  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Hark  I — "  whoop  !  whoop  !"  there  they  are  !  a  long  file  of  appa- 
rently silent  figures  come  winding  around  yonder  hillock  of  snow,  with 
bodies  slightly  bent  forward,  all  in  step,  on  they  come  towards  us,  at  a 
quick  steady  pace.  Tramp !  tramp  !  here  they  are  on  the  summit.  A 
wild  "  hurrah !"  bursts  forth  from  the  whole  line  as  they  see  us,  and 
never  stopping,  on  they  go  at  a  steady  run,  down  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  into  the  valley  of  C6te  des  Neiffes,  their  destination  being  the 
village  of  that  name.  Along  the  plain  with  their  characteristic  long 
stride ;  over  fences,  over  snow-covered  ditches — sometimes  into  them — 
through  snow  drifts,  over  the  fields  into  the  cemetery,  and  a  run  over 
there  in  spite  of  the  savage  mastiffs  who  bark  unheeded  !  Now  the  pace 
slackens  a  little  and  a  fine  manly  voice  starts,  "  The  Canadian  snow  shoe* 
tramp,**  and  all  join  in  the  chorus.     Hark ! — 

Men  may  talk  of  steam  and  railroads, 

But  too  well  our  comrades  know, 
We  can  beat  the  fastest  engines 

In  a  night  tramp  o'er  the  snow  I 
They  may  pnff,  sir,  they  may  blow,  sir, 

They  may  whistle,  they  may  scream, 
Bat  gently  dipping,  slightly  tipping, 

Snow-shoes  leave  behind  the  steam  I 

Ghobus  : — Tramp  I  tramp  I  on  snow-shoes  tramping, 
All  the  day  we  marching  go  I 
Till  at  night,  by  fires  encamping, 
^  We  find  couches  'mid  the  snow  1 

Isn't  the  view  from  here  a  fine  one  ?  There  before  us  lies  the  beau* 
tiful  valley  shrouded  in  snow  ;  the  royal  mountain  looking  down  upon  it, 
and  stretching  its  arms  around  its  limits  like  the  Greek  mother  sheltering 
her  offspring  from  the  wrath  of  the  son  of  Artemis;  while  the  wind 
wails  through  the  trees  like  some  distant  harp,  and  the  glorious  old 
moon  shines  as  grandly  upon  the  scenery  as  it  did  when  Jacques  Cartier 
and  his  band  first  stood  here,  perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where  we  are. 
But  where  are  our  snow-shoers  ?  Out  of  sight,  and  doubtless  at  their 
rendezvous  by  this  time.  So  let  us  start  for  home  and  coucher,  to  dream 
of  losing  our  head  in  a  snow-drift,  and  finding  it  at  C6te  des  Neiges  ;  of 
getting  into  snow-cavenis,  and  snow-shoeing  about  there  for  a  score  of 
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years  ;  of  doing  a  great  many  nonsensical  things  which  are  happily  netef 
realized. 

Toboganing  is  another  fine  amusement  of  Canada  in  Winter.  The 
tobogan,  or  Indian  sled,  is  made  of  two  thin  strips  of  pliable  wood, 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  joined  together,  and  united  by  brackets  of 
wood.  The  front  part  is  turned  up,  like  the  dashboard  of  a  sleigh ;  ate 
makes  its  bottom  as  smooth  as  glass.  It  is  steered  by  one  person,  who 
sits  at  the  stern,  by  means  of  two  small  pieces  of  wood,  or  his  hands. 
The  fayorite  resorts  of  toboganists  are  the  splendid  ice-cone  at  Montmo- 
renci,  which  is  formed  by  the  spray  of  the  Falls,  and  is  sometimes  one 
hundred  feet  high  ;  the  fine  hill  of  Fort  Henry  at  Kingston ;  C6te  del 
Neiges  hill  at  Montreal,  and  other  hills  which  I  am  not  well  enough  in- 
formed about  to  mention.  Let  us  fancy  ourselves  on  the  latter  hill,  for 
we  know  more  about  it  ourselves  :  First  of  all,  seat  the  ladies — an  indis- 
pensable part  of  all  Canadian  amusements  in  winter ;  recommend  them 
to  sit  tailor-fashion,  tuck  in  their  dresses — ^lady  toboganists  should  not 
wear  hoops — and  seat  yourself  as  pilot.  All  ready?  Fire  away!  A 
little  shove  and  off  we  go,  slowly  at  first  but  soon  at  a  "  break-neck 
pace,"  the  trees  and  fences  seeming  to  be  running  a  race  up  the  hill ! 
Isn't  it  dreadfully  exciting !  The  novice  holds  his  breath.  "  Oh !  if  we 
should  m^et  a  horse  as  we  dart  across  that  street  I "  It  would  be  bad 
for  the  horse,  methinks !  But  what  if  we  did :  if  it  would  only  stand 
we  must  all  lie  back,  and  the  pilot  will  steer  us  under  its  belly  !  It  has 
actually  been  done  more  than  once.  But  on  we  go  I  Now  we  dart  like 
an  arrow  over  a  crystal-ice-covered  part  of  the  hill,  or  shoot  over  the 
tahoesy  while  the  old  French  habitant  going  to  market  stares  at  us  with 
astonishment,  and  exclaims  his  usual  **  Mon  Dieul  "  On  we  go,  tearing 
and  dashing  along  like  **  highway  comets,"  while  the  very  life  blood  goei 
quivering  and  thrilling  through  our  veins  with  sympathetic  excitement. 
And  here's  the  foot  of  the  hill !  A  swift  ride  of  over  a  mile — wasn't  it 
fine !  Nature  is  an  accomplished  macadamizer,  and  gives  us  gloriooi 
hills  to  slide  on,  and  unequalled  roads  to  ride  on. 

Another  amusement  of  Canada  in  Winter  is  ice-boating,  which  ii 
greatly  in  vogue  about  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  ice-boat  is  a 
paradoxical  contrivance  :  a  triangular  floor,  mounted  on  large  iron  skates, 
and  rigged  with  masts  and  sails.  A  skate  at  the  stem  is  worked  with  a 
tiller — this  is  the  helm.  These  boats  are  made  to  hold  five  or  six  per- 
sons, lying  down,  and  "  wear "  and  "  tack "  precisely  the  same  as  am 
ordinary  sailing  yacht.  Five  miles  have  been  done  by  these  boats  ill 
four  minutes. 

Canada  in  Winter  is  famous  for  its  game  of  every  size.  Moose-hunting 
is  a  great  sport,  and  the  season,  which  closes  on  the  first  of  February, 
never  passes  without  a  great  deal  of  fine  venison  being  brought  to  the 
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market.  Parties  of  sportsmen  make  a  hunting  excursion  every  winter  ui 
quest  of  game,  with  dogs  and  all  the  necessaries  for  camping  in  the 
wood?. 

Bear-hunting  is  more  practised  of  late  years  than  formerly,  the  bean 
getting  yery  bold.  The  Indians,  who  are  taken  as  guides  in  these  hunts, 
have  strange  notions  about  Bruin.  They  call  him  '*  the  forest  man,*' 
from  his  resemblance  to  a  fur-coated  man,  when  erect.  The  French 
Canadians  call  him  the  "  bourgeois,**  which  means  "  like  a  citizen." 

Bush-life  in  Canada  is  a  pretty  hard  life  in  winter.  But  these  lumber- 
men sometimes  see  a  sight  in  the  woods  of  gorgeous  beauty.  When  a 
partial  thaw  occurs  every  tree  and  branch  is  hung  with  trembling  crystals 
of  gleaming  ice,  of  every  size  and  shape,  transparent  as  pure  water,  and 
gorgeous  beyond  description.  Every  part  of  the  wood  sparkles  in  the 
sun  like  a  forest  of  diamonds,  sometimes  too  dazzling  for  the  eye  to  bear. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  4hat  so  nearly  realized  the  dreams  we  had  of 
£ury  palaces,  when  we  were  little  boys,  and  read  the  Arabian  NighU  ftir 
oftener  than  our  school  books. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  describe  a  few  of  the  pleasures  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  There  are  people  all  over  nerves  who  coop  themselves  up,  moping 
around  the  stove  in  winter,  and  making  up  their  minds  to  feel  as  disagreeable 
as  possible.  They  imagine  the  thermometer  twenty  degrees  lower  than 
it  really  is,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  winter  is  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  Nature.  Such  people,  however,  are  nearly  always  of  the 
genus  "  grumblers."  The  neat  is  as  disagreeable  to  them  as  the  cold, 
and  the  sunshine  as  obnoxious  as  the  north  wind.  The  most  of  people 
whom  I  have  heard  complain  of  Canada  in  winter  are  these  grumblers, 
who  insist  upon  turning  all  sweet  into  gall,  and  think  people  are  ''  patron* 
izing  '*  or  humbugging  them  if  they  try  to  please  their  vinegar  natures^ 
Poverty,  true  enough,  has  its  trials  in  Canada  in  winter  as  everywhere 
else  ;  but  it  is  the  same  all  over  the  world,  and  the  poor  of  Canada  are^ 
generally  speaking,  much  better  otf  than  the  poor  of  any  other  country. 
They  have  every  opportunity  of  being  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather ;  there  are  houses  of  refuge  for  those  needing  refuge ;  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick ;  benevolent  societies  who  care,  or  pretend  to,  for  their 
fellow-countrymen ;  wealth,  too,  is  more  liberal  in  winter,  and  honest 
poverty  seldom  remains  unrelieved.  The  poor  man  who  comes,  like  a 
po«r  man  once  came  to  me,  with  the  neck  of  a  whiskey  bottle  telling 
tales  from  his  pocket,  deserves  no  relief,  and  yet  even  such  a  man  will 
generally  get  it.  "Ah,  my  man,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  bottle,  "  that's 
the  cause  of  all  your  poverty,  I  think."  *'  Faix,  sir,  and  its  the  cause  of 
all  poverty,  I'm  thinking;  but  what  can  a  man  do  if  he  can't  get  bread 
to  ate  1  "  Don't  you  think  the  bread  you  could  buy  with  the  money 
you  spend  for  liquor  would  keep  you  from  begging  for  want  7"  ''  Shnre, 
yer  honor,  and  that's  thrue  enough.     But  whiskey*  m  a  grate  relafe** 
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BY    ALFRED    BAILEY. 

NO.    II. — IN  WHICH    THE  TALK    IS  STILL  OF  TALKING,  AND  THE  MAJOR 

TELLS   A   TALE. 

"  The  fact  is,  Parson,"  said  Rufus  J.,  "  whil  I  admit  all  you  have 
said  about  the  excellence  to  which  conversation  is  being  carried,  par- 
ticularly in  England,  I  think  you  will  allow  that  my  country  beats  your^s 
hollow  in  public  speaking." 

I  am  doubtful  of  that,"  said  the  Parson. 

Right  again,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  I  know  no  greater  humbug  than 
that  idolatry  of  a  fluent  tongue  which  is  so  prevalent  in  this  country  and 
jour's,  Jackson.  In  all  your  colleges  you  are  cultivating  the  tongue  at 
the  expense  of  the  head  and  heart.  I  hardly  know  any  evil  in  this 
country  that  cannot  be  put  down  to  the  cause  of  too  much  talk." 

B^NARD. — Ecce  signum. 

Doctor. — It  may  be  so.     I  know  I  talk  too  much  ;  I  know  you  talk 

too  much  ;  we  all  talk  too  much — but  that  is  the  eifect  of of         of 

the  company  I  have  been  keeping  lately. 

Annie. — Including  me.  Doctor  ? 

Doctor. — No,  no !  I  except  all  women  folk.  No  man  can  argue  with 
a  woman,  or,  at  least,  if  he  once  begins  it,  he  soon  gives  it  up  in  despair. 
I  believe  that  women  are  a  wholesome  invention  sent  to  us  by  Providence 
for  the  curbing  of  men's  tongues. 

And  as  an  illustration  of  the  old  man's  very  ungallant  remark,  Annie 
arose,  passed  over  to  her  crabbed  old  friend,  and — kissed  him  ! 

The  e£Pect  was  marvellous.  The  doctor  relapsed  into  a  silence  of  half 
an  hour,  interspersed  only  with  growls. 

Charles. — Miss  Annie,  you  have  disarmed  him  quite.  All  my  filial 
obedience  of  years'  standing  never  had  such  an  effect  on  my  father  aa 
that. 

Doctor. — {Growl,) 

Parson. — I  would,  Annie,  that  all  violent  talk  could  be  silenced  in  the 
same  way.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  much  of  the  Doctor's  opinion. 
I  am  no  politician,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  present  session  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament  can  hardly  be  considered  a  very  profitable  one.  I 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  much  talk,  recrimination,  and  abuse,  on  sub- 
jects which  seem  to  me  of  very  little  importance  to  anybody  but  the 
persons  individually  concerned. 
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BiNARD. — I  wonder  to  hear  that  from  jou.  Parson.  Is  the  public 
morality  of  public  indiyiduals  of  no  importance  to  the  public  itself? 

Parson. — Undoubtedly ;  but  they  are  not  subjects  for  a  public  debate. 
During  my  long  residence  in  Canada,  I  have  never  found  my  adopted 
countrymen  slow  in  finding  out  a  false  and  venal  character.  Members  of 
Parliament  are  not  paid  to  act  as  a  species  of  political  detective  police- 
men. The  one  practical  act  of  recent  legislation  is  the  Militia  Bill.  By 
its  being  almost  unanimously  passed,  I  imagine  that  it  must  be  a  good 
measure.  It  was  curious  to  me  to  observe  that  the  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject was  confined  almost  to  businesss-like  observations  on  the  details 
the  biU. 

RuFTJS  J . — And  are  you  really  going  to  deny  altogether  the  power  of 
eloquence  ? 

Parson. — What  do  you  mean  by  *•  eloquence  ?  " 

RuFus  J. — The  art  of  speaking  well. 

B^NARD. — Or,  rather,  of  speaking  elegantly. 

Doctor  (unable  to  hold  out  any  longer), — The  art  of  talking  non- 
sense. 

Parson  {not  noticing  the  last  definition), — Hardly  so.  What  you 
describe  should  rather  be  classed  as  a  branch  of  rhetoric.  In  the  days 
of  Cicero,  **  eloquentia  '*  doubtless  meant,  as  its  derivation  implies,  much 
what  you  described.  But  as  Max  Miiller  tells  us,  all  language  is  a  pro- 
cess of  decay,  corruption  if  you  will,  of  elder  roots.  What  once  meant 
the  power  of  speaking  now  means  the  *' power  of  pertuation,^*  Elo- 
quence does  not  necessarily  imply  speech.  We  speak  of  an  eloquent  eye, 
in  eloquent  look,  an  eloquent  page,  even  of  "  a  silence  more  eloquent 
than  speech  itself."  Cowper,  himself  a  great  master  of  the  English 
tongue,  says,  in  his  epitaph  on  Johnson, — 

"  His  prose  was  eloqttenee^  by  wisdom  taught." 

B^NARD. — Allowing  your  definition,  surely  you  are  not  going  to  deny 
the  importance  of  powerful  spoken  eloquence  ? 

Parson. — I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  power  which  at  the  present  day  is 
being  subject  to  fearful  abuses.  It  is  a  power  which  the  ignorant  love. 
There  is  a  dangerous  fascination  in  this  kind  of  so-called  "  eloquence" 
The  influence  of  *'  sensation  "  novels  and  sensation  dramas  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful.  What  shall  we  say  of  sensation  speeches  ?  I  believe 
that  it  is  to  them  more  than  anything  else  that  we  owe  this  horrible  war. 
Do  you  remember  a  remark  of  Earl  Russell's  in  his  late  speech  at  Blair- 
gowrie ?  How  he  told  us  that  much  of  the  absurd  ill  feeling  now  exist- 
mg  between  England  and  the  United  States  was  traceable  to  **  what  are 
eaUed  oratioDS."    When  a  Tery  little  boy  AnSt  I  haTe  to  appeal  to  hit 
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feelings  almost  exclusiyelj.  I  speak  of  the  love  of  God  to  him,  and  per- 
haps of  that  of  his  mother,  and  tell  him  for  the  sake  of  God  and  hii 
mother  not  to  tell  that  lie  or  commit  that  theft  again.  But  as  the  hoy 
grows  older,  he  grows  in  a  knowledge  of  God's  works,  God's  mercies^ 
and  God's  commands.  If  his  understanding  he  properly  developed,  I 
must  get  at  his  heart  through  his  understanding.  It  may  be  a  yielding 
tissue  or  an  obstinate  wall  of  granite,  or  it  may  be  a  fortress  armed  with 
truth,  telling  me  that  I  am  wrong.  There  is  in  the  world  now  a  rising 
class  of  "  sensation  preachers."  I  speak  of  no  particular  denomination ; 
they  abound  in  all  classes,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  I  confess,  as  a 
clergyman,  I  feel  humiliated  when  I  hear  men,  if  not  asserting,  at  least 
almost  insinuating,  that  the  heart  is  God's  work  and  the  understanding 
the  devil's.  Those  who  appeal  to  the  feelings  alone  are  the  scoffer^s 
ready  prey.  On  the  ignorant  they  make  a  transient  impression — an  im- 
pression often  so  transient  that  as  its  power  fades  away  the  poor,  crude, 
undigested  understanding  leads  it  into  wrong  paths. 

I  am  no  foe  to  teetotalism,  but  I  was  horrified  the  other  day  when  a 
leading  member  of  a  Temperance  organization,  well  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject,  told  me  of  the  number  of  professed  teetotallers  who  had 
broken  their  pledges.  This  has  been  one  of  the  effects  of  sensation  ora- 
tory— that  of  appealing  to  the  heart  at  the  expense  of  the  head. 

B^NARD. — But  to  return — ^you  surely  are  not  going  to  depreciate  the 
great  oratorical  efforts  of  the  end  of  the  last  century  ? 

Parson. — I  will  take  your  own  countrymen,  B^nard,  as  examples.  The 
most  eloquent  as  well  as  the  most  estimable  members  of  the  French  re- 
volutionary assembly  were  the  orators  of  the  Gironde.  That  the  eloquence 
of  Verguiand  did  not  save  his  own  head,  is  no  disgrace  to  him.  But, 
much  admired  as  it  was,  it  was  powerless  ; .  it  was  rhetorical  not  logical, 
impassioned  not  argumentative.  He  sought  for  illustrations  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  when  he  should  have  found  them  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Rurus  J.— But  your  own  great  orators,  Burke  and  Chatham. 

Parson. — Would,  I  believe,  now-a-days  hardly  be  listened  to.  If  any 
present  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  treat  it  to  an  oration 
in  the  style  of  Burke's  "  Nabob  of  Accot's  debts,  I  fear  a  "  count  out " 
would  be  the  result.  Or  if  Chatham  had,  in  the  present  generation,  in- 
formed a  noble  lord  that  *'  his  ancestor  frowned  from  the  tapestry  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his  country,"  it  would  be  likely  to  produce 
a  burst  of  merriment  similar  to  that  which  greeted  Mr.  John  0*Connell 
when  he  declared  his  intention  of  **  dying  on  the  floor  of  the  house." 

BiNARO. — ^There  may  be  much,  Parson,  in  the  abuse  of  oratory,  hut 
the  possession  of  the  faculty  of  moving  multitudes  is  surely  not  one  to 
be  despised.  That  power  of  improvising,  possessed  by  the  ancients  and 
even  by  the  Italians,  must  have  been  a  wonderful  gift. 
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Doctor. — If  it  ever  existed — I  should  like  to  see  a  man  who  ever  saw 
an  improTisatore  ? 

Major. — I  have. 

Annie. — ^You !  Major,  now  do  tell  us  all  ahout  it.  You  have  not 
opraed  jour  lips  this  evening  until  now. 

Major. — It  is  rather  a  long  story,  but  I  will  tell  it  as  quicklj  as  I 
can* 

THE   major's  tale. 

In  the  year  185-,  before  the  Crimean  war,  I  was  quartered  at  Malta. 
Having  obtained  a  months  leave  of  absence,  I  determined  to  explore  the 
island  of  Sicily.  Being  pretty  well  prepared  to  rough  it,  I  hired  two 
mules  and  a  muleteer  and  proceeded  leisurely,  never  more  than  twenty 
miles  a  day,  over  rough  bridle  paths,  marble  mountains,  and  torrents 
which  would  be  impassable  to  the  pedestrian,  but  which  are  mere  trifles 
to  a  mule.  It  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  journeys  I  ever  made  in 
my  life ;  it  had  but  two  draw-backs.  I  heard  of  nothine;  but  robbers 
who  never  appeared,  and  heard  nothing  of  fleas  which  flourish  in  this 
island  to  an  exent  almost  incredible. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening  when,  after  a  long  and  rugged  journey  on  the 
north  coast,  I  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Cefalii.  Blessings  on  your 
heart,  Don  Raffaelle..  (By  the  way,  in  the  north  of  Sicily  men  are 
nearly  always  "  Don."  "  Signor  "  is  used  for  **  Sir,"  but  hardly  ever  for 
"Mr."')  "  Blessings  on  your  heart  Don  Raffaelle,  mine  host,  for  things 
which  I  had  not  seen  since  leaving  Messina, -^clean  sheets,  clean  table- 
cloth, and  clean  plates !  And  then  your  viands  so  tempting  to  a  hungry 
man.  That  macaroni  not  swimming  in  grease— those  red  mujlet  fresh 
from  the  Mediterranean — those  fowls  who  were  not  grandfathers — ^and 
last,  not  least,  that  salad  which  you  seasoned  with  one  of  your  own  proverbs. 
"  To  make  a  salad,  Signor,  requires  four  men.  A  prodigal  for  the  oil, 
and  a  miser  for  the  vinegar,  a  wise  man  for  the  salt  and  a  madman  to 
mix  it.  And  then,  Signor,  there  is  one  thing  more ;  if  you  can  coax  a 
delicate  damsel  just  to  touch  your  plate  with  garlic,  so  much  the  better, 
but  the  operation  must  not  be  trusted  to  ruder  hands."  The  next  morn- 
ing I  took  a  survey  of  the  town.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  a  description, 
luffice  it  that  Cefalii  consists  of  two  objects  :  the  rock  and  the  cathedral. 
The  rock  towers  high  behind  the  town.  This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Cephaladium,  and  a  small  piece  of  Palasgic  masonry,  in  black  volcanic 
iofa,  still  testifies  to  the  existence  of  a  people  older  than  the  Greeks. 
The  cathedral  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Norman  structure  on  the  island. 
When  you  are  in  your  study,  parson,  I  will  talk  to  you  about  its  Greek 
mosaics  and  ritiud  arrangements.     At  present  I  forbear. 
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The  next  afternoon,  after  an  early  dinner,  I  was  aroused  bj  mine  host. 

"  Guardate  quella;  gruppa,"  said  he. 

I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  truly  it  was  a  picture  for  a  painter. — 
On  a  rude  bench  outside  a  small  wine  shop,  sat  an  old  man  and  two  sonSi 
all  blind — ^blind  from  their  birth,  as  Don  Raffaelle  told  me.  That  blind- 
ness which  is  so  painfril  to  behold,  when  the  eye  is  open  but  the  pupil 
wanting.  Round  these,  some  lolling,  some  lying  at  full  length,  and  some 
standing,  were  men,  women  and  children  of  all  ages,  in  various  degrees 
of  merriment.  I  soon  saw  what  the  old  man  was  about.  The  landlord 
was  whispering  in  his  ear  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  by-standers, 
while  he,  in  true  Theodore  Hook  style  was  improvizing  verses  on  them. 
A  few  chords  on  the  violin  separated  each  couplet.  It  was  in  the  broad- 
est Sicilian  patois,  so  that  I  could  follow  but  little — but  still  I  could  un- 
derstand his  reproffto  tradesmen  in  general,  not  to  adulterate  liquids  with 
water.  "  It  makes  wine  weak,"  sang  he,  *'  it  makes  oil  rise  to  the  top,*' 
and  (addressing  the  town  shoemaker,)  *'  it  makes  blacking  turn  white." 
In  my  turn  I  came  in  for  his  satire.  "  The  English  army,"  said  he, 
dropping  suddenly  into  most  understandable  Italian,  *^  the  English  army 
are  the  poorest  in  the  world,  even  their  officers  cannot  afford  a  few 
hajocchi  to  a  blind  improvisators"  There  was  ho  resisting  this  appeal. 
Having  satisfied  his  importunity,  I  asked  the  old  man  if  he  could  impro- 
vise on  some  higher  subject.  He  replied,  sadly,  that  once  he  could,  but 
that  he  had  lost  the  faculty  with  old  age.  All  the  by-standers  besought 
him  to  try  once  more,  and  I  was  deputed  to  choose  a  subject.  I  suggested 
*'  The  ancient  glories  of  §icily."  With  a  little  more  coaxing,  a  great  deal 
of  preliminary  scraping  on  the  violin  and  an  assurrnce  that  no  gendarme 
was  near,  the  old  man  began  in  a  sort  of  monotonous  chant,  which  gradu- 
ally warmed  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  finally  died  off  in  a  plaintive 
wail.  When  you  bear  in  mind  that  King  Bomba  was  the  being  then  most 
detested  in  Sicily,  you  may  judere  at  the  enthusiasm  which  the  old  man 
produced  among  his  hearers.  This  specimen  of  the  improvisatore's  pow- 
ers was  in  the  purest  Italian.  I  noted  it  down  at  the  time  as  nearly  as  I 
could,  and  have  since  tried  to  render  it  into  English  verse,  which,  if  not 
so  forcible  is  at  least  as  rugged  as  the  original : — 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  IMPROVISATORB  OF  CEFALU. 

King  Roger  made  a  solemn  vow, 

A  holy  vow  and  true. 

To  rear  a  noble  minster 

To  St.  George  in  Cafalii. 

He  kept  his  vow.  King  Roger  bold. 

As  every  one  may  see. 
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As  kings  kept  tows  in  days  of  M, 
When  Sicily  was  free. 

But  the  TOWS  of  false  King  Ferdinand . 

Are  only  empty  words  ; 

He  brings  from  snowy  Switzerland 

His  mercenary  swords. 

The  scourgers  of  the  Austrian 

Are  brought  across  the  sea. 

For  money  TelFs  own  children 

Make  war  against  the  free. 

The  Moslem  with  his  scimitar 
And  yataghan  and  bow^ 
The  infidel  was  gentler  far. 
More  Christian  far,  than  thou. 
His  Koran  taught  him  not  to  lie, 
'So  promise  false  made  he. 
That  Sicily  should  once  again 
As  once  she  totu — be  free 

Our  native  hills  are  hard  and  rude» 
All  marble,  rock,  and  snow. 
Dig  deeper,  stranger,  you  will  find 
The  sulphur  mines  below. 
And,  tyrant,  like  our  native  hills, 
All  hard  and  rude  are  we. 
But  in  our  breasts  a  fire  dwells 
That  bums  to  make  us  free. 

High  Etna's  snowy  face  is  pale 

Throughout  the  changing  year. 

And  toe  are  pale,  with  hunger  pale. 

With  rage,  but  not  with  fear, 

There's  something  hid  'neath  Etna's  snow 

A  fire  within  has  he. 

We  feel  the  self  same  inward  glow. 

When  panting  to  be  free. 

They  have  robbed  me  of  my  rifle, 
My  only  means  of  bread ; 
It  seems  to  them  a  trifle 
To  give  me  stone  instead  ; 
But  1  Would  not  change  with 
My  hist  bedde  the  sea. 
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For  the  palace  of  that  tyrant 
That  persecutes  the  free. 

No  more  the  joyous  dances. 
Around  our  doors  are  seen  ; 
No  old  Sicilian  measures, 
To  sound  of  tambourine ; 
No  songs  of  ancient  freedom, 
And  freed <>ra  yet  to  be. 
Of  the  Cyclops  and  the  giants 
Or  the  times  when  we  were  free. 

But  our  feet  now  move  no  longer. 
And  our  songs  have  died  away  ; 
We  are  fainting  now  with  hunger. 
We  can  only  fast-rAnd  pray 
That  the  days  of  good  King  Roger, 
To  our  island  in  the  sea. 
May  come  again,  as  once  of  old. 
When  Sicily  was  free. 
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BY    W.    SAUNDERS. 

When  early  winter  comes  with  its  withering  breath,  few  care  for  tr 
•troll  through  woods  and  fields,  for  the  trees  are  leafless,  or  nearly 
so,  the  flowers  have  faded,  the  gay  butterflies  have  gone,  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  all  beauty  had  departed.  But  it  is  not  so.  True,  much  that 
was  lovely  has  disappeared,  but  much  still  remains  to  charm  the  eye  and 
delight  the  mind.  Even  in  November  or  December  a  midday  walk 
through  woods  and  fields,  when  the  sun  shines  bright,  will  reward  us  with 
the  sight  .of  many  things  which  will  arouse  both  interest  and  admiration. 
Life  does  not  meet  us  nt  every  step,  thrusting  itself  in  our  way  as  in  the 
lummer  months,  but  it  is  there  in  every  corner  and  nook. 

In  the  shelter  of  a  wooded  ravine,  if  snow  has  not  fallen,  or  on  a  sloping 
bank  with  a  southern  aspect,  may  be  found  several  of  our  most  beautiful 
ferns.    The  terminal  shield  fern  {Atpidium  acrostickoides)  ia  one  of  our 
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hardiest  species,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  will  lire  the  winter 
through,  spreading  its  rich  green  circle  of  tall  lanceolate  fronds  half  buried 
in  dead  and  decaying  leaves.  A  frond  or  two  may  occasionally  be  found 
with  its  pinna  or  leaflets  from  the  top  to  a  third  of  its  length  down- 
wards all  crumpled  and  deformed.  These  are  the  fruitful  fronds.  A 
closer  inspection  of  the  under  side  of  the  plant  shows  the  pinnae  entirely 
covered  with  spore  cases,  little  roundish  dark  coloured  bodies  filled  with 
spores  or  seeds.  The  number  of  spores  which  a  single  frond  will  produce 
18  truly  astonishing.  A  frond  of  an  English  fern,  the  common  Harts 
tongue  {Scoiopendrium),  not  nearly  so  large  as  some  that  grow  with  us, 
is  estimated  to  yield  annually  the  enormous  number  of  ten  millions. 
These  spores,  light  as  the  air  which  bears  them,  are  not  fertilized  as  other 
feeds ;  for  ferns  do  not  flower,  and  they  have  not  the  sexual  system  of  the 
higher  orders  of  plants.'*' 

The  beautiful  maiden  hair  ( Adiantum  pedatum)  with  its  graceful  aerial 
frond,  sustained  by  a  deep  purple  stem,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Jack 
Frost  plays  sad  havoc  with  this  species,  and  it  is  only  in  spots  very  much 
sheltered  that  survivors  may  be  found  so  late  in  the  season  ;  but  another 
very  pretty  little  fern  {Cyatopteris  frayilis)  almost  as  tender  and  delicate 
in  appearance  may  still  be  seen  in  comparatively  exposed  situations. 

The  swampy  recesses  are  bared  of  many  of  their  beauties.  The  lovely 
orchids  have  passed  away,  and  many  of  the  ferns  too  are  gone :  the  royal 
flowering  fern  {Ostnunda  regalis)  is  among  the  first  to  disappear,  but  there 
still  linger,  here  and  there  under  the  shelter  afforded  by  thickly  grown 
cedars,  scattered  clumps  of  the  cinnamon  fern :  {Osmunda  cinnamonea,) 
although  mere  remnants  of  the  gorgeous  display  of  a  few  weeks  since. 

*  **  An  interesting  experiment  may  be  made  to  learn  the  growth  of  a  fern,  by 
limply  shaking  some  ripe  spores  on  a  saucerful  of  fine  mould,  covering  it  with  a  beU« 
glass  or  tumbler  and  keeping  it  moist,  warm,  and  shaded.  In  a  short  time  a  thia 
green  film  will  spread  over  the  soil,  which,  take  up  carefully  on  the  point  of  a  lancet 
and  examine  under  the  microscope.  The  little  spore  first  becomes  swollen,  angular, 
and  bursts,  throwing  out  a  fine  rootlet  which  fixes  in  the  soil  and  draws  in  nourish- 
ment. Then  a  number  of  delicate  transparent  cells  are  formed  from  the  mother-cell 
In  the  spore,  making  a  little  green  scale  which,  as  it  expands,  throws  out  many 
fibres  or  rootlets  on  the  under  side.  The  wonderful  part  is,  thnt  this  tiny  g^reen 
•eale  produces  two  kinds  of  cells,  which  fructify  each  other  as  do  the  stamens  and 
pistil  of  flowering  plants.'' 

"  One  set  of  cells  called  antheridia  contain  most  cnrious  spiral  filaments,  which 
■ore  spontaneously,  and  wheel  round  and  round  until  the  cell  breaks,  and  they 
escape  to  enter  iuto  the  other  kiiyl  of  cells,  called  <irchetft*t»ia  or  gprm-cells,  from 
which  the  real  stem  of  the  future  fern  is  produced.  This  is  difficult  to  watch,  and 
it  requires  a  power  of  3"0  diameters  to  sec  these  moving  fihiments  called  omhrra* 
gmdeti'^  but  the  developenient  of  the  little  fern  is  in  itself  worth  sofing  and  mounting 
for  the  microscope  in  its  several  stages."  (Objects  for  the  microscope,  L.  Lan» 
Clarice.) 
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In  the  early  summer  months  the  appearance  of  this  plant  is  splendid, 
towering  up  as  it  frequently  does  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

Here  iu  this  wood  is  an  odd  looking  plant,  a  naked  slender  thing  withr^ 
stems  which  are  never  covered  with  leaves,  but  bear  nothing  more  than 
small  scales  in  their  stead.  It  is  called  beech-drops  {^Epiphegus  virffii^ 
tana)  and  grows  as  a  parasite  on  the  roots  of  beech  trees.  In  October 
the  plant  is  full  of  life  and  vigor ;  the  stems  which  have  been  hard  and 
brittle  the  summer  through  are  now  tender  and  succulent,  and  shoot  out 
many  branches.  The  flowering  season  is  scarcely  over,  but  the  flowen^^ 
being  small  are  not  readily  found.  It  bears  the  reputatton  of  possessing 
medicinal  virtues. 

But  what  bush  is  this  with  its  stems  so  thickly  covered  vrith  bright  < 
yellow  flowers  ?     'Tis  the  witch-hazel  (Hamamelis  virginica)  and  it  has  < 
the  odd  habit  of  flowering  immediately  after  it  has  cast  its  foliage  ;  and 
at  a  time  when  almost  every  other  plant  is  out  of  season.     It  rises  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  full  of  bloom  and  beauty  when  all  else 
around  is  withered  and  dry.     The  blossoms  are  succeeded  by  a  hesTj  • 
crop  of  nut-like  seeds  which  are  not  fully  matured  until  the  following 
summer. 

Those  scarlet  berries  which  occasionally  catch  the  eye  as  you  walk 
through  the  thickly  grown  woods  and  almost  startle  you  vrith  the  bright- 
ness of  their  color,  are  borne  by  a  lovely  little  creeping  plant  called  part* 
ridge-berry  vine,  {Mitehella  repens)  an  evergreen  very  hardy  and  Yerr- 
pretty,  and  might  be  welt  worth  cultivating  on  rock  work.  The  sweetlj 
scented  vrintergreen,  (Gaultheria  procumbens)  also  bears  berries  of  a 
similar  color. 

Then  there  are  the  hardy  mosses  which  everywhere  strew  our  patjiwar 
with  refreshing  greenness  in  the  midst  of  general  decay,  for  now  many  of 
them  attain  their  greatest  beauty  and  perfection.     The  heat  of  summer 
shrivels  their  moist  and  delicate  tissues^  but  they  live  and  thrive  in  the 
CQohiess  and  damp  of  November.    Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  thess 
is  the  hair  cap  moss,  {Polytriehumjuniperarum)Bounmed  because  the  spore  < 
case  or  seed  vessel  which  grows  on  a  long  footstalk  is  covered  by  a  hairj ' 
looking  hood  or  cap.    It  is  found  chiefly  on  the  margins  of  woods  in  ex- 
posed^situations,  and  may  be  readily  known  bjr  its  sturdy  growth ;  its 
thick  stems  being  crowned  with  compact  tufts  of  rigid  leaves.     Another 
very  beautiful  species  (Btyum  ro^eum)  thrives  in  rich  woods,  growing  on 
decaying  logs,  or  at  the  base  of  trees ;  it  has  a  compact  and  beautifalij- 
stellate  cluster  of  serrated  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  arises  a  red- 
dish stem  with  a  gracefully  curved  neck  from  which  is  supported  a  large 
pendulous  spore-case.    These  spore-cases  are  in  all  the  species  covered  jbj 
a  o^p  or  lid  which .  serves  to  protect  the  sppres,  imd  prevent  their  beingj 
scattered  before  they  arrive  at  maturity;  but  when  fully  grown^  byji) 
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wonderful  arrangement  the  lid  Hfts  gradually  off  and. the  winds  soon 
scatter  the  spores  to  fructify  elsewhere.  The  form  of  the  spore-case 
and  its  cover,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  lid  is  removed,  differ  in  dif- 
ferent families  of  mosses,  and  these  differences  are  of  great  use  in  clasfifi- 
cation.  Several  species  of  Hypnum  are  in  their  prime  and  are  objects  of 
-great  heautj,  hut  in  such  damp  and  shaded  situations  heauties  of  this  sort 
crowd  upon  you  at  every  step,  the  trees  are  hung  with  them,  unmghtly 
decaying  logs  are  made  beautifal  by  them,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with 
dieir  ddicate  and  modest  forms. 

Moss-like  plants  of  larger  growth  are  occasionally  met  with ;  some  in 
the  depth  of  the  forest,  others  in  sandy  soils  under  clumps  of  pine,  while 
others  affect  more  exposed  situations.  These  are  called  club-mosses,  and 
range  in  height  from  two  to  ten  or  even  twelve  inches.  They  are  beauti- 
Mly  green,  perhaps  not  more  so  than  in  summer,  but  the  universid  decay 
around  seems  by  contrast  to  heighten  their  appearance.  One  species 
grows  with  an  erect,  thick  stem,  single  or  forked,  with  widely  spreading 
pointed  leaves  {Lyeopodium  lucidulum) ;  another  {L,  dendroideum)  some- 
what resembling  a  small  pine  tree,  has  received  the  common  name  of  the 
**'  Ground  Pine,'*  while  a  third  has  the  stem  branched  into  a  fan*Hke  forKk^ 
with  the  branches  covered  with  minute  appressed  leaves  almost  like  scales. 
(Z.  complanatum.) 

The  lidiena  too  are  beautiful ;  how  thickly  they  clothe  the  bare  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  leafless  trees.  Almost  every  kind  of  tree  has  its  own 
peculiar  parasite ;  a  lew  assuming  minute  arborescent  forms,  as  soitie 
species  of  Lsnea,  others  a  drcular  growth  like  a  widely  expanded  flower. 
{Parmelia).  There  is  a  pretty  little  lichen  called  Cladoma  Jloerkiamt, 
which  richly  clothes  many  decaying  stumps  in  exposed  situations ;  its 
minute  fronds  rise  about  an  inch  in  height,  are  enlarged  above  and  tipped 
with  briliant  red.  In  company  with  it  may  usually  be  found  a  closely 
allied  species  with  its  greyish  green  fronds  terminated  by  little  eup^£ke 
depressions. 

Let  us  quickly  turn  over  this  decaying  log.  Here  among  the  moist 
dead  leaves  we  see  specimens  of  Podura,  hopping  about  like  fleas  in  all 
directions.  We  have  taken  them  by  surprise,  and  alarmed,  they  hurriedly 
seek  for  shelter.  These  little  creatures,  which  are  of  a  whitish  coler^ 
have  their  bodies  covered  with  minute  scales  which  appear  of  a  very 
heautiful  and  complex  structure  when  examined  under  a  high  power  .of 
the  microscope.  They  seem  to  be  always  active  ;  in  early  spring  before 
(he  frost  is  fairly  out  of  the  ground  they  may  be  found,  and  indeed,  in 
the  same  localities  throughout  the  summer.  They  are  difficult  to  catch, 
hut  when  once  taken  will  well  repay  attentive  examination. 

Adhering  to  the.  under  side  of  this  log  is  a  millepede — a  long  cyliudri- 
ed  repulsive  looking  insect  with  an  immense  number  of  legs ;  it  is  ccxiled 
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Up  in  the  attitude  of  rest,  in  which  state  it  remains  during  the  day,  and 
seeks  its  food  at  night,  which  consists  chiefly  of  decaying  vegetable  snb- 
atances.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  its  history  it  has  passed  through  sereral 
stages  before  arriving  at  maturity,  whose  curious  progress  has  been  studied 
by  several  eminent  zoologist*!. 

Insects  which,  until  of  late,  have  been  numerous  enough,  have  now  to 
be  sought  for.  Numbers  have  died  after  having  deposited  their  eggt, 
and  thus  secured  the  continuance  of  their  species  ;  others  have  retired  to 
their  winter  quarters ;  but  many  are  still  at  large,  crawling  sluggishly 
along  in  search  of  food  or  shelter,  hopping  briskly  about  among  the  de- 
caying leaves,  or  sporting  in  the  sunshine.  Among  the  latter  are  several 
species  of  gnats  and  other  two-winged  flies,  creatures  whose  structure  ap- 
pear so  delicate  that  one  would  fain  imagine  that  the  first  chilly  blast 
would  end  their  joys  forever.  But  they  endure  the  early  frosts  much 
better  than  many  others  far  more  robust  and  sturdy  in  appearance.  The 
larvae  of  most  of  the  gnats  are  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  the  female 
insect  displays  a  considerable  amount  of  instinctive  skill  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  She  glues  them  together,  one  by  one,  into 
A  boat-shaped  mass,  and  leaves  them  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
where  the  warmth  of  the  sun  in  summer  speedily  hatches  them.  Pro- 
bably these  late  comers  deposit  eggs  which  are  not  hatched  until  the 
spring.  The  eggs  of  insects,  although  covered  with  a  comparatively 
delicate  membrane,  are  enabled  by  some  powerful  vital  principle  within 
them,  to  bear  exposure  to  intense  cold  without  the  liquid  with  which  they 
are  filled  becoming  frozen.  Were  it  not  for  this  power  of  resistance  the 
eggs  would  freeze  and  burst,  and  thus  in  many  cases  entail  the  destruction 
of  the  species. 

During  the  last  days  of  October  and  early  in  November,  there  appears 
a  race  of  very  delicate  looking  moths,  species  of  Hybemia,  with  wings  so 
thin  and  gauze-like  that  one  would  think  them  ill  fitted  to  endure  the 
severe  frosts  common  to  this  season  of  the  year.  But  this  is  their  regular 
time  of  appearing  and  it  would  seem  as  if  a  certain  degree  of  cold  was 
essential  to  their  developement.  Our  commonest  species  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Hybemia  vernalis  described  in  Harris'  work  on  "  In- 
sects injurious  to  vegetation,"  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  so  named  because 
it  is  found  most  abundant  there  in  the  early  spring  months.  We  have 
taken  it  in  our  own  neighbourhood  as  late  as  the  2r)th  of  November,  but 
have  never  yet  found  it  in  the  spring.  Its  fore  wings,  which  expand 
about  an  inch  or  rather  more,  are  pale  ash  colored,  crossed  by  whitish 
bands,  the  hind  wings  paler  and  more  transparent.  All  those  that  we  see 
on  the  wing  are  males,  for  the  females  have  no  wings,  but  are  soft,  odd- 
looking,  spider-like  creatures  with  long  sprawling  legs.  The  females* 
as  soon  as  they  escape  from  the  the  chrysalis,  instinctively  crawl  towards 
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lie  nearest  trees,  end  creep  slowly  np  their  trunks.    They  are  soon  dis- 
^eoTered  hy  the  active  winged  males  who,  during  the  warmer  portions  of 
the  day,  are  almost  continually  on  the  wing. 

Another  species  of  Hybernia  is  also  common  with  us,  it  is  the  jBL 
Hliaria  of  Harris.  It  is  larger  than  the  last  mentioned,  the  wings  ex* 
pand  to  about  one  and  three  quarter  inches.  The  fore  wings  are  dull 
buff  or  yellowish,  crossed  by  one  or  two  wavy  brown  lines,  and  sprinkled 
irith  small  brownish  dots,  the  hind  wings  are  much  paler.  It  is  a  hand* 
iome  moth  with  the  antennae  or  feelers  large  and  feathered.  The  female 
of  this  species  is  also  without  wings,  and  is  of  a  grayish  color  sprinkled 
with  black  dots.  The  caterpillar  is  about  1^  to  1  j^  inches  in  length,  and 
of  a  yellow  color  with  black  lines  along  the  back.  They  eat  voraciously 
and  will  feed  on  almost  any  tree,  but,  with  us,  appear  to  prefer  tha 
American  horn  beam  {Carpinus  americana)  and  thorn  bushes  {Cratcegus), 

On  removing  portions  of  the  loose  bark  from  old  and  decaying  trees» 
we  meet  with  many  species  of  beetles  which  have  here  taken  up  their 
winter  quarters.  Groups  of  ladybirds  {Coccinellida)  are  frequently 
found  numbering  from  10  to  20  or  30  specimens  huddled  closely  to- 
gether, as  if  endeavouring  to  keep  each  other  warm.  Motionless,  and 
apparently  lifeless,  they  lie  with  their  feelers  and  feet  drawn  under  their 
wing  cases.  These  insects  are  not  seen  associated  in  this  way  at  any 
time  during  the  summer ;  their  habits  are  solitary ;  yet  this  grouping 
can  scarcely  be  considered  the  result  of  accident,  since  the  insects  thus 
accumulated  in  any  one  spot,  usually  all,  or  nearly  all,  belong  to  the  same 
species.  Within  a  circumference  of  three  or  four  miles  we  have  col- 
lected in  one  season  more  than  a  hundred  species  of  beetles  alone,  all  in 
this  state  of  torpor ;  and  as  different  localities  contain  many  different 
species,  and  every  year  some  species  are  plentiful  which  are  rare  at  other 
^imes,  this  probably  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

In  swampy  places,  resting  on  the  bark  of  trees  in  the  crevices  formed 
by  the  irregularities  of  its  surfaces  may  be  found  numbers  of  a  strange 
looking  beetle  {EUycknia  corrusca).  It  is  a  soft  bodied  creature  of  a 
blackish-brown  color,  with  a  curious  shield  like  thorax  which  overhangs 
the  head.  This  thorax  is  striped  on  each  side  with  red,  and  the  sides  of 
the  body  underneath  are  pink.  When  handled  there  exudes  from  them 
a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  liquid  having  a  strong  disagreeable  odor, 
which  they  use  as  a  means  of  defence  against  their  enemies.  They  be- 
long to  the  same  family  as  the  fire  fly,  and  have  the  same  nocturnal 
habits,  becoming  active  only  after  dusk.  The  perfect  insects  pair  in 
spring,  soon  after  which  they  deposit  their  eggs  and  then  die.  The  eggs 
are  either  placed  in  the  earth,  or  fastened  upon  sprigs  of  moss  or  other 
plants.  The  larva  or  grub  is  carnivorous,  feeding  on  snails  and  the  young 
of  other  species ;  when  full  grown  it  enters  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state^ 
from  which  it  soon  emerges  a  perfect  beetle. 
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A  beantifiil  searlet  beetle,  (Cuci^us  clavipes,)  is  not  nncomTnon  vnderthfr 
bark  of  decaying  trees.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length;  of  averj 
flat  form  throughout,  with  the  wing  cases  smooth.  An  allied  jpecdes, 
(Catogenus  rufus,)  though  much  more  rare,  may  also  occasionally  be  found 
with  it.  In  this  latter  the  wing  cases  are  ridged  with  numerous  longi- 
tudinal lines,  and  its  color  is  not  so  bright ;  points  of  difTerenoe  wIujcIl 
serve  readily  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former.  The  larves  of  both  lire 
io  the  decaying  wood  of  the  trees  about  which  you  find  them,  and  tbeir 
habits  are  probably  carnivorous. 

Another  rery  pretty  beetle  is  now  quite  common  which  one  rarely  f^rer 
meets  with  in  summer  (Thananmus  dubius).  It  is  frequently  found  in 
situations  where  but  little  shelter  is  afforded  from  the  severity  of  the 
•weather ;  yet  it  is  sejdom  completely  torpid,  but  in  the  coldest  weather 
soon  acquires  the  power  of  its  limbs,  and  when  captured  uses  them  £r0el7 
if  a  chance  of  escape  offers  itself  It  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long^  with 
the  head  and  thorax  red,  and  the  wing  eases  black,  crossed  by  two 
whitish  bands  somewhat  silvery  in  appearance. 

In  fungi  we  may  find  several  species ;  one  very  rough  looking  eiea-^ 
ture  {Boletophagua  eomutus)  with  its  entire  upper  surface  covered  with 
rugged  protuberances,  and  having  a  pair  of  formidable  looking  hboms 
extending  over  the  head.  This  is  the  male ;  the  female  is  without  horns. 
Another,  about  the  size  of  a  ladybird,  and  of  a  bright  green  color  (Qp/o» 
eephala  bieomis)^  the  males  of  which  are  also  provided  with  a  pair>of 
thorns,  which  in  this  case  stand  upright  on  the  front  of  the  head  ;/snanj 
other  smaller  species  may  also  be  found  in  abundance.  All  these,  with 
their  larvse,  feed  upon  this  decaying  matter,  and  thus  render  good  service 
by  consuming  what  otherwise  would  soon  become  putrid  and  noi^ioyis. 
But  this  source  is  not  nearly  so  prolific  in  species  or  in  individuals  imw, 
as  it  was  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  the  loose  cellular  texture  of  the  nuKte- 
rial  does  iiot  probably  afford  sufficient  protection  from  cold  for  most  of 
the  species  who  feed  on  it,  hence  they  look  for  winter  shelter  dsewheve* 

Many  snout  beetles  (Curculionidce)  winter  with  us ;  odd  looking  eres^ 
tares  they  are,  with  their  long  snouts  bent  under  the  thorax.  Theyjaay 
often  be  found  under  the  grass  about  the  roots  of  trees,  and  they  have  a 
strange  habit  when  alarmed  of  feigning  death.  This  they  do  in  suuNner 
also ;  drawing  their  legs  up,  they  fall  to  the  ground,  where,  lying  quite 
still  they  are  often  passed  by  their  enemies  unnoticed.  We  have  often 
been  amused  when  approaching  a  bush,  on  which  some  of  the  larger 
species  have  been  sunning  themselves  in  the  summertime,  to  see  how 
quickly  one  by  one  they  have  dropped  to  the  ground  to  avoid  dasger. 
To  the  microscopist  this  family  of  beetles  is  particularly  interesting,  siace 
their  elytra  or  wing  cases  form  beautiful  objects  for  examination.  They 
are  usually  covered  with  small  scales  not  unlike  those  of  the  butterflits. 


^uliich  under  reflected  light  show  sometimes  the  most  brilliant  metallic 
eolonrs. 

Another  locality  not  yet  mentioned  will  be  found  very  prolific  in 
beetles.  Under  the  clumps  of  moss  that  grow  around  the  roots  of  trees 
many  may  be  found.  Numbers  of  Carabidas  here  take  refuge  and  some 
comparatively  rare  species  may  frequently  be  discovered  amongst  them. 
It  18  also  a  favourite  place  of  winter  resort  for  that  beautiful  little  whitish 
edUmred  ladybird  with  a  number  of  small  black  dots  od  its  wing  cases,. 
(PmfU^bwa  20  maeulata)  groups  of  Platydema  may  also  be  found,  with 
many  other  species  still  more  minute. 

But  although  beetles  from  their  numbers  necessarily  claim  a  large 
share  of  attention  they  need  not  absorb  all  our  notice,  for  insects  belong- 
ing to  other  families  are  frequently  met  with.  Many  Uymenopter&us- 
or  four  winged  flies  hybernate ;  indeed  a  much  greater  number  than  one 
might  at  first  suppose;  some  grasshoppers  (Locustidce),  many  bugs; 
{Hempiera)  ti  fesw  Homopteraus  insects,  and  a  number  of  the  smaller 
IHpterous  or  two  winged  flies  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

Occasionally  while  prying  into  holes  and  comers  in  search  of  other 
things,  you  meet  with  caterpillars.  Here  is  one  full  grown,  not  how- 
ever a  very  common  species;  it  is  about  two  inches  long,  black  and 
bristly  looking  with  red  stripes  between  the  segments  or  rings  of  the 
body,  it  is  the  caterpillar  of  a  very  pretty  moth,  which  has  we  believe  no 
eommon  pame ;  its  scientific  one  is  Ecpantkeria  scribonia.  Up  to  a  late 
period  in  the  fall  you  find  them  feeding  upon  the  wild  sunflower,  {HeUan" 
tkui  decapetalus)  when  the  cold  weather  commences  they  retire  to 
their  hiding  places,  where  they  live  through  the  winter  without  food ;  but 
when  aroused  from  their  torpor  by  the  genial  warmth  of  spring  they  feed 
.fer  a  day  or  two  before  entering  the  <:hrysalis  state.  In  June  a  beautiful 
ai9th  eacapes  Arom  its  prison-house,  measuring  about  2^  inches  across 
the  niogs^  with  the  anterior  pair  white  with  many  black  spots  and  ring- 
lets^ and  the  hind  pair  nearly  wholly  white.  Its  body  is  of  a  steel  blue 
-eolmir  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

Another  species — the  cater^nllar  of  one  of  our  loveliest  tiger  moths*— 

{Affeiia  americana)  has  a  still  more  remarkable  history.    The  female  de- 

i^Ofiialier  eggs  late  in  July  or  early  in  August,  when  the  young  brood 

f  80011  hatches.    They  grow  slowly  until  they  attain  to  about  half  an  inch 

m  length  when  they  will  eat  no  more  for  the  season,  not  even  the 

dioieest  food  you  could  furnish  them  with ;  they  usually  reach  this  size 

hj.the  latter  end  of  September,  and  although  we  may  have  much  fine 

veatber  after  that,  they  .usually  remain  inactive,  and  nothing  will  induce 

<lbem  to  endeavour  to  increase  their  stature.     Up  to  this  period  they 

hMwe  lived  in  company,  numbers  of  them  having  fed  on  the  same  leaf; 

but  now  they  dissolve  partnership,  each  one  taking  care  of  himself ;  and 
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selecting  suitable  hiding-places  they  stow  themselTcs  away  until  springy 
when  with  returning  vegetation  their  appetites  grow  keen  and  they  sooa 
complete  their  growth  ;  passing  afterwards  into  the  chrysalis  state  and 
■appearing  as  moths  in  July. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  whatever  way  it  is  intended  for  insects  to  pass 
the  winter,  due  provision  is  made  for  their  preservation.  If  in  the  egg 
atate,  the  eggs  are  usually  protected  by  a  coating  of  gum  or  varnish 
which  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  secure 
attachment  to  the  place  on  which  they  have  been  deposited,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  which  the  parent  always  has  an  eye  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  within  easy  reach  of  the  future  offspring  ;  the  egg  has  also  the 
power  of  preserving  its  vitality  uninjured,  in  the  extremest  cold. — If  in 
the  larva  or  caterpillar  state^  they  know  when  to  eat  and  when  to  leave 
off  eating,  when  and  where  to  find  proper  shelter — if  in  the  chrysalis  states 
the  same  instinct  of  self  preservation  is  shown  by  the  care  with  which 
the  caterpillar  selects  a  place  in  which  the  transformation  is  to  take 
place — and  finally,  if  in  the  perfect  state  similar  instincts  guide  them. 


CLAIEB  MEADOWSWEET, 

OB  8ELF-RELIANCB. 

"  Claire — Claire  Meadowsweet ;  Good  Morning  I"  The  pretty,  singolsv 
name  caught  my  fancy,  and  I  turned  to  see  if  it  were  appropriately  be- 
stowed— ^ifthe  owner  were  fair,  simple  and  youthful,  as  I  thought  ill 
"virtue  of  her  cognomen  she  ought  to  be. 

Two  ladies  were  standing  at  an  adjoining  counter  in  the  shop  where 
I  was  making  some  trifling  purchase.  The  one  was  a  fair  sazon-iooking 
girl  with  large  limpid  blue  eyes,  a  soft  bloom  upon  her  rounded  cheekS| 
and  a  quantity  of  pale  brown  hair  arranged  in  open  braids.  Her  com- 
panion was  of  medium  height,  not  stout  nor  slender ;  compactly  builf^ 
and  sufficiently  plump.  She  was  dressed  in  mourning  ;  her  face  was 
serious,  sensible,  and  full  of  earnest  purpose,  but  it  was  the  face  of  one 
who  had  s^en  trouble.  Without  being  actually  pretty  it  was  good  to 
look  upon  a  face  that  conveyed  the  impression  of  a  well-balanced,  up* 
right,  self-reliant  character.  The  eyes  were  quiet  and  clear,  the  mouth 
gentle  but  firm,  the  complexion  more  pale  than  brilliant,  the  hair  dark 
'brown,  and  gathered  into  a  simple  net,  under  a  plain  straw  hat. 
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Had  I  not  learned  from  the  conversation  which  followed  that  the 
grave  young  lady  was  Claire  Meadowsweet,  and  her  companion  some 
"  Mary,"  apparently  a  friend  of  her's,  I  should,  unhesitatingly,  have 
linked  the  pretty  and  somewhat  romantic  appellation  with  the  fair  hair 
and  blue  eves. 

I  was  a  stranger  in  Cedarslie,  having  come  there  on  a  visit  to  an 
aunt  only  two  days  previously.  That  morning,  wanting  a  skein  of  wool  to 
eomplete  my  work,  I  set  out  to  procure  it,  leaving  aunt  Agnes  at  home^ 
basy  with  domestic  matters. 

When  I  returned  almost  my  first  question  was :  "  Aunt,  who  is  Claire 
Meadowsweet  ?"  for  despite  the  superior  pretttness  of  Saxon  Mary, 
something  in  Miss  Meadowsweet's  countenance  as  well  as  her  name  had 
interested  me. 

Aunt  Agnes  looked  up  from  the  pudding  she  was  mixing.  "  Claire 
Meadowsweet! — she's  a  character — a  remarkable  character,  I  ought 
to  say.  There  is  quite  a  history  in  connection  with  her  ;  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  when  I  get  through  my  house-keeping.  How  did  you  come 
to  ask — ^you  have  never  heard  of  her  ?'* 

No,  but  I  saw  her  a  few  moments  since  making  purchases — 
she  and  another  lady  were  together ;  and  I  proceeded  to  describe  Miss 
Meadowsweet's  companion,  and  learned  that  her  surname  was  Young, 
and  that  she  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  principal  physician  of  the 
place. 

It  was  indeed  quite  a  histoiy ;  Miss  Meadowsweet's  life,  as  told  me 
that  afternoon  by  Aunt  Agnes.  From  her  twelfth  to  her  twentieth 
year,  the  confidential  friend,  adviser,  companion  and  housekeeper  of  her 
fiither,  her  existence  had  flowed  smoothly  on  in  a  busy  but  unimpeded 
wane.  Sole  mistress  and  manager  of  her  father's  household,  for  Mrs. 
Meadowsweet  had  died  when  Claire  was  but  a  few  years  old,  untroubled 
bf  separate  or  opposing  interests,  f  jndly  loved,  and,  as  years  developed 
the  rectitude  of  her  principles  and  the  steadiness  of  her  character,  no 
less  respected  by  her  father,  who  was  accustomed  to  consult  her  on 
every  matter,  whether  trivial  or  important,  her  life  from  childhood  to 
womanhood  had  been  singularly  happy  and  contented.  It  came  upon  her 
tiien  like  a  sudden  and  tertble  blow  in  the  dark,  wholly  unexpected,  and 
itiiiming  in  its  force,  the  announcement  which  Mr.  Meadowsweet  made 
me  morning  just  before  starting  for  his  office,  that  in  four  days  from 

that  time  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  Mrs.  Levisson  of  Q ,  an 

adjoining  town,  and  would  Claire  be  first  bridesmaid  ?  It  was  Mrs.  L.'a 
Best  earnest  wish,  and  she  had  deputed  him  to  give  her  love  to  Claire 
and  make  the  request.  Claire  heard  him  in  perfect  silence.  It  had 
coat  him  a  great  efibrt  to  tell  the  news ;  he  had  put  it  off  till  the  last 
moment^  and  then  bad  assumed  an  air  of  nonchalance  he  was  far  from 
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feeliDg.  If  she  had  reproached  him,  or  reasoned  against  the  sti^»  or 
bad  even  had  recourse  to  the>  with  her,  unusual,  expedient  of  teara/.he 
would  have  been  prepared ;  but  her  silence  disconcerted  bim  move  than 
anything  she  could  do. 

He  went  hurriedly  on,  saying  bow  Claire  had  always  been  to  bim  all 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  daughter  to  be — no  one  bad  ever  more 
comfort  in  a  child.  But  he  was  growing  an  old  man  now-^-ebe  might 
be  leaving  him  some  of  these  days.  He  could  never  love  any  one  tmhe 
bad  loved  her  mother,  but  often,  especially  of  late,  he  had  felt  the  want 
of  that  closer  intimacy  that  only  a  wife  could  supply.  Mrs.  Levisson 
ifas  so  sweet,  so  amfhble,  so  gentle,  and  she  would  never  interfere  with 
Claire's  house-keeping  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  she  had  said  herself 
that  she  would  not  for  the  world  usurp  Claire's  authority.  She  would 
be  more  like  a  friend  and  companion  than  a  step-mother.  He  felt  sure 
they  would  all  be  very  happy  and  get  on  well  together. 

Sick  at  heart,  too  wretched  for  words,  Claire  listened  like  one  in  a 
waking  dream,  and  again  he  paused  for  an  answer,  nervously  tapping 
the  table  with  his  glove. 

At  length  she  spoke :  '*  If  it  be  your  wish  that  I  should  be  brides- 
maid. Papa,  I  will.*' 

This  was  all.  She  felt  herself  how  cold  and  unnatural  the  wofds 
sounded,  ^he  would  gladly,  even  though  condemning  the  step,  bttve 
expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  be  for  his  happiness ,  but  she  could  BOt» 
the  shock  was  too  sudden  and  too  great. 

The  house  was  put  in  order  from  garret  to  cellar.  Claire  went  aboiit 
superintending  and  assisting.  The  servimts,  to  whom  she  bad  beraelf 
announced  the  approaching  event,  wondered  st  her  taking  matter»io 
coolly ;  they  were  not  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  mistress  «md 
additional  duties. 

The  wedding  was  a  gay  one.  All  Mrs.  Levisson's  aoquaintanoia, 
legion  by  name,  were  invited.  The  church  was  decked  vnth  eyergreeoi 
and  flowers,  at  whose  suggestion  no  one  seemed  to  know,  the  bride 
glistened  in  pearly  silk,  and  blushed  under  a  cloud  of  real  brossda. 
How  she  had  procured  it  and  the  other  articles  of  an  unusually  tebien- 
able  and  expensive  trousseau  was  a  mysteiy  to  many  of  her  friends,  «i 
it  was  a  welUknown  fact  that  since  her  widowhood  she  had  sobriafeed 
entirely  on  the  charity  of  her  husband's  relations,  none  of  whom  ^PSre 
very  wealthy.  Despite,  however,  these  apparent  checks  to  the  indil- 
gence  of  her  taste  in  dress,  Mrs.  L.  had  always  contrived  to  appear  in 
the  very  height  of  the  mode,  and  her  costume  on  the  oooasion  ef  her 
marriage  was  no  exception  to  her  general  practice. 

Claire  received  her  elaborate  embraces  and  eager  welcome  poliMj, 
bat  without  reciprocal  warmth.    She  blamed  herself  for  her  ooldneM* 
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Imfc  il  was  her  only  refuge  from  the  pubUo  exhibitioD  of  the  sorrow  and. 
bitter  misgivings  that  filled  her  mind.  Mrs.  Levisson  and  she  were  not 
quite  strangers  to  each  other.  Casually  the j  had  met  some  half  dosen 
tioifis^  and  though  the  former  had  been  all  sweetness  and  urbanity  and 
gentle  grace,  and  not  a  suspicion  that  they  should  one  day  be  connected 
had  then  crossed  the  latter*  s  mind^  an  unaccountable  prejudice  and  aver- 
sien  to  th6  fair,  soft-seoming  widow  had  from  the  first  possessed  Mist 
Meadowsweet  Honourable  and  high  principled  and  with  sound  judg* 
mani  ead  penetaratiTe  powers  unusual  in  one  so  young,  and  partly  the 
ismlt  of  eaiiy  self-relianee,  Claire  read  the  widow's  character  at  a  glanee^ 
She  nair  underneath  the  soft  deceptive  smiles,  the  fawning,  manner,  the 
lutorlike  voice,  the  indiscriminately  bestowed  endearing  words  and 
malting  glances,  that  passed  current  with  the  world  at  large,  a  cruel^ 
dseeitfal  heart,  a  cold,  pitiless  and  purely  selfish  nature  that  would  suffae 
no  sacrifice  of  another  to  stand  in  the  way  ot  its  own  gratification. 

Waa  this  the  woman  who  should  succeed  her  mother — that  should: 
henceforth  be  nearest  to  her  father's  heart— that  should  take  her  place 
sa:the  future  inmate  of  ikeir  home;  to  whom  duty  would  require 
that  Claire  jhould  render  at  least  outward  respect  and  obedience  ? 

She  had  been  very  kind  and  gracious  that  morning  of  the  wedding,  had 
bilgged  Claire  to  love  her,  and  assuredher  with  tears  in  her  soft  blue  eyes 
that  all  she  desired  was  to  make  her  and  her  own  dear  Charles  happyi 
&r  own  dear  Charles— how  the  words  grated  on  the  daughter's  ears. 

When  Mr.  Meadowsweet  brought  his  bride  home  afler  their  weddmg 
tow  he  missed  one  object  upon  which  for  years  he  had  been  accustomed 
telooA^*  The  portrait  of  his  first  wife  which  had  always  hung  over  the 
diBiag  room  mantel,  was  removed,  and  its  place  left  vacant.  The  room 
had  been  freshly  papered,  so  that  the  blank  looked  bright  and  new,  and 
when  he  turned  inquiringly  to  Claire,  she  merely  said  in  a  low  voice, 
'*1  have  taken  it  to  my  own  room — I  thought  it  would  be  better  there 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  intended  to  lead  a 
guf  life*  She  did  not  seem  in  the  slightest  degree  disposed  to  question 
flairfi*s  right  to  her  office  of  housekeeper,  but  was  rather  pleased  that 
the  ^Ittlies  should  not  devolve  upon  herself.  The  social  custom  preva« 
Isnt  throughout  Canada  for  the  ladies  of  the  household  to  remaia  at 
home  on  the  first. day  of  the  new  year,  and  receive  the  visits  of  their 
^sntiemen  acquaintances,  who  call  to  pay  them  the  usual  friendly  com- 
pliinentsxif  the  season,  had  long  been  observed  in  Cedarslie;  but  the 
maids  aad  matrons  of  the  place,:  many  of  whom  were  in  circumstanoea 
tO:aanetk)n  a  more  expensive  display,  had  it  been  neoessary,  had  never 
ptvvided  for  their  visitors  any  entertibment  but  the  ordinary  one  of 
thwesm.  agreeable  society  and  the  invariable  acnampaeiineiit.  of  eahe 
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and  wine  or  coffee.  It  therefore  excited  no  little  astonishment  when 
guest  after  guest  drew  up  before  the  door  of  Mr.  Meadowsweet's  house^ 
be  was  ushered  into  rooms  from  which  every  ray  of  day-light  was  care- 
fully excluded^  and  where  only  the  soft  and  lovely  light  of  lamps 
was  admitted. 

The  fair  bride;  radiant  in  smiles,  magnificent  in  silk,  glittering  in 
jewelry,  received  her  visitors  with  winning  grace,  and  invited  them  to  a 
banquet  the  like  of  which  bad  never  been  seen  in  Cedarslie. 

Fruits  from  afar,  rare  and  costly,  exquisite  flowers,  shedding  delicious 
odors  on  the  air,  viands  that  might  have  tempted  an  anchorite,  wines 
that  sparkled  like  distilled  jewels,  met  the  sight  and  gratified  the  palates 
of  the  wondering  guests.  And  the  hostess,  so  fair,  so  affable,  so  be> 
witchingly  gracious ;  scarce  a  gentleman  in  Cedarslie  but  thought  Mr. 
Meadowsweet  a  happy  man  that  day,  while  Claire,  uuusually  sombre  in 
her  dress,  unusually  serious  in  her  manner,  witii  a  look  almost  of  care 
on  her  face,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  beautiful  woman  at  whose 
Bide  she  sat. 

The  New  Year's  entertainment  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  gaiety 
that  henceforth  was  to  rule  in  the  Meadowsweet  mansion.  Mr.  Meadow- 
sweet was  fully  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  brought  home  his  bride ;  what 
was  the  number  of  her  years,  no  one  could  tell.  She  looked  as  if  she 
might  be  the  junior  of  the  grave  and  silent  girl,  who,  in  proportion  as 
the  mirth  of  her  step-mother  increased,  grew  daily  more  reserved  and 
thoughtful.  '*  Every  day,"  said  my  aunt,  "  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mrs, 
Meadowsweet  grew  younger  and  lighter  hearted,  and  Claire  more  anx- 
ious, old  and  subdued.  I  had  known  her  from  her  infancy,  had  been 
her  mother's  early  friend,  and  it  grieved  me  to  notice  the  change  in  her. 
Bhe  rarely  spoke  of  her  step-mother  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  and  then 
it  was  with  the  respect  due  to  her  father's  wife.  When  they  appeared 
together  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  was  all  smiles  and  love  and  caresses  to  her 
•  dearest  Claire  \  but  the  '  dearest  Claire '  neither  repelled  nor  invited 
her  attentions.  She  suffered  them,  received  them  politely,  but  gave 
none  back.  As  for  Mr.  Meadowsweet,  he  seemed  fairly  captivated  by 
his  wife ;  he  doted  on  her  with  a  fondness  almost  imbecile :  no  demand 
of  hers  was  too  unreasonable  to  gratify,  no  whim  too  childish.  He  was 
not  a  rich  man.  The  government  office  which  he  held  brought  him  in 
an  income  which,  with  his  small  family,  might  have,  and  hitherto  had 
been,  enough  for  perfect  comfort  and  respectability,  and  he  had  been  in 
the  yearly  habit  of  setting  aside  a  certain  sum  for  a  •*  rainy  day."  Bat 
soon  rumor  had  it  that  this  hoard  was  no  longer  sacred,  that  little  bj 
little  it  was  diminishing.  The  gay  wife  must  have  her  parties^  her 
costly  dresses,  her  pretty  ponies,  her  luxurious  carriage,  her  thousand 
elegant'trifles ;  and  the  bank  was  visited  more  frequently  by  Mr.  Meadow- 
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■weet,  and  Claire's  brow  grew  more  cloudy,  her  dress  plainer,  and  her 
indulgences  fewer.  She  was  fond  of  reading,  and  out  of  her  own  pocket 
monej  subscribed  for  many  of  the  standard  Reviews  and  periodicals  of 
the  day,  but  one  by  one  she  discontinued  these.  One  by  one  her  little 
outlays  ceased.  Two  or  three  times  when  I  had  dropped  into  Mr.  Meadow- 
sweet's of  a  morning,  and  had  asked  for  Claire,  I  found  her  in  her 
own  room  with  a  troubled,  perplexed  face,  poring  over  account  books, 
while  her  step-mother  was  taking  an  airing  in  her  pretty  carriage,  or  enter- 
taining yisitors  in  the  drawing-room.  I  have  no  doubt  now  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  allotted  to  Claire  for  her  private  use  went 
towards  the  daily  increasing  expenses  of  the  family.  She  had  never 
before  made  her  own  dresses,  but  at  this  period  she  began  to  do  so,  and 
soon  ce&sed  to  give  out  work  of  any  sort. 

One  night  there  was  a  brilliant  party  at  Mr.  Meadowsweet's.  The  fair 
queen  of  the  file  received  her  guests  standing  under  a  magnificent  chan- 
delier, a  recent  purcha&e.  She  was  dressed  in  blue  silk,  worked  in  silver 
cord.  Her  neck  and  arms  white,  and  soft  as  wax,  were  bare,  except  for 
iaila  of  delicate  lace,  and  in  her  shining  yellow  hair  a  single  creamy  rose 
nestled  amid  bright  green  leaves. 

I  was  observing  her  closely  ;  an  admiring  group  had  gathered  round 
her,  with  whom  she  was  speaking  of  the  contents  of  a  note  received  half 
ID  hour  preriously.  Mrs.  Lennox,  one  of  the  ladies  invited,  had  sent  to 
request  permission  to  bring  a  friend  who  had  arrived  in  the  evening 
train.  The  permission  was  of  course  given,  and  some  laughing  surmises 
u  to  the  age  and  &ex  of  the  unknown  addition  to  her  party  were  passing 
among  the  hostess  and  her  guests. 

While  they  were  talking,  Mrs.  Lennox,  her  husband,  and  another 
gentleman  entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Meadowsweet's  face  was  towards  the 
door»  her  smiling  eyes  turned  upon  the  advancing  trio.  As  they  came 
slowly  towards  her,  her  glance,  politely  curious,  rested  on  the  stranger. 
Suddenly,  in  an  instant  her  face  changed,  she  grew  white  as  death,  to  her 
Tery.  lips  ;  her  brow  contracted  with  an  expression  of  sharp  agony,  and 
she  pressed  her  hands  tightly  upon  her  bosom  and  uttered  a  loW,  half 
stifled  cry  of  suffering.  In  a  moment  every  one  had  pressed  around  her, 
alarmed  and  horrified  ;  but  almost  before  we  could  speak  she  had  re- 
covered her  self-possession.  *<  It  is  one  of  those  dreadful  spasms,"  she 
said,  speaking  slowly  and  like  one  under  strong  restraint.  "  I  used  to 
have  them  long  ago,  but  I  thought  I  had  got  over  them  now ;  it  is 
foch  a  time  since  they  have  troubled  me."  She  drew  a  long  gasping^ 
breath  and  then  broke  into  a  light  laugh — "  You  all  look  frightened  ta 
death,  it  is  well  Mr.  Meadowsweet  is  in  the  other  room  ;  he  would  fancy^ 
I  were  dying,  and  it  is  quite  over  now — I  am  perfectly  recovered." 

All  had  passed  so  quickly  that  Mr^.  Lennox  and  her  companions  had 
but  just  reached  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  as  the  latter  stopped  speaking. 
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The  hostess  greeted  them  with  eren  more  than  her  aocustoned  cordi- 
ality, and  as  Mrs.  L.  was  ahout  to  introdnce  the  stranf^er,  interrupted  her 
with  a  smile  so  bright  and  beaming  that  one  could  scarcely  believe  that 
the  countenance  now  so  irradiated  had  a  moment  before  been  convnlaed ; 
with  agon  J.  "  It  is  not  necessary  my  dear  Mrs.  Lennox,  Mr.  Mortimer 
and  I  are  old  friends,  we  have  often  met,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to 
welcome  him  to  my  house.  Claire  dearest,"  and  she  motioned  to  Claice 
who  was  passing,  *'  Let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  my  friend  Mr«' 
Mortimer — Mr.  Mortimer,  my  daughter.  Miss  Meadowsweet." 

Only  surprise  'waa  visible  in  the  singularly  frank  and  op^  coonte* 
nance  of  Mr.  Mortimer — no  deeper  emotion.  "  I  recollect  now,"  said 
he^  '*  It  was  very  stupid  not  to  do  so  at  once.  I  saw  your  marriage  in. 
the  papers  at  the  time,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  here  you  lived,  and  not 
expecting  to  meet  an  acquaintance  in  my  hostess,  I  was  puxiled  for  the 
moment.'* 

That  night  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Her  hue- 
hand's  eyes  followed  her  wherever  she  went  with  a  rapturous  admiration 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  She  invariably  made  a  great  ahow  of 
her  affection  for  him,  but  on  that  occasion  she  surpassed  herself.  She 
would  glide  towards  him,  when  released  from  her  partners  in  the  dano^ 
sit  down  by  his  side,  lay  her  hand  in  his  and  look  up  into  his  face  with 
confiding  tenderness.  Every  one  said  how  they  loved  each  other-»lfr. 
Mortimer  among  the  number.  Indeed  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  ob«^ 
serving  their  affection,  for  when  he  was  near,  it  seemed  as  if  they>  ahe  at  - 
least,  redoubled  her  caresses. 

It  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  when  it  became  known  in  CedarsHe  that, 
on  the  night  of  the  party,  Mr.  Mortimer  had  fallen  violently  in  love  with 
Claire  Meadowsweet. 

By  tacit  consent  every  one  seemed  to  have  agreed  that  Claire  was  to  * 
be  an  old  maid.     She  was  grave  and  sensible  and  never  encouraged  non- 
sense, nor  flirted,  nor  did  anything  silly ;  so  as  gentlemen  are  complimeOi- 
tarily  supposed  to  be  deterred  from  tender  advances  by  the  existence  of 
the  above  named  characteristics,  it  was  almost  unanimously  settled  by  the 

ilie  that  Claire  Meadowsweet  should  descend  into  her  grave 
in  single  blessedness. 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Meadowsweet's  beauty  and  popularity  her  ex- 
travi^ance  was  generally  censured.    Even  those  who  attended  her  partiee 
and  admired  her  elegant  furniture  and  costly  dress,  acknowledged  them  ' 
nnsuited  to  her  husband's  circumstances.    It  was  generally  conceded* 
though  no  hint  to  that  effect  had  escaped  from  Claire  herself,  eve    to  her  ' 
best  known  friends,  that  Miss  Meadowsweet  discountenanced  her  step^* 
mother's  course,  and  endeavoured  by  her  own  personal  economy  to  iiqqply  f 
thie;defioit caused  hy{MM>  Bteedowsweet's  amtinwdTdensndr 
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Bj  and  by  it  \>egan  to  creep  out  that  Claire's  life  at  borne  was  less 
iiappy  tban  it  had  been,  that  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  was  not  quite  the  angel 
she  appeared.     Her  influence  over  her  husband  was  unbounded,  and 
although  before  the  world  her  caresses  and  endearments  were  still  as 
freely  lavished  upon  the  unreciprocating  Claire,  still  it  was  said  that  they 
were  insincere,  and  that  in  reality  there  was  little  love  lost  between  the 
stepmother  and  daughter.      The  whole  burden  of  the  house  icested  on 
Claire's  shoulders  ;  the  enjoyment  was  Mrs.  Meadowseet's,  the  labour  of 
providing  it  Claire's.     She  it  was  who  prepared  for  the  dinners,  lunch- 
eons and  supper  at  which  her  step  mother  so  gracefully  presided.     From 
her  childhood,  accustomed  to  the  charge  of  her  father's  household,  she 
had  taken  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  herself  performing  domestic  duties* 
which  many  another  similarly  circumstanced  would  have  left  to  the  care 
of  serrimts.    The  delicate  cakes  and  pastry,  the  snowy  biscuits  and  trans- 
parent sweetmeats  that  appeared  on  Mr.  Meadowsweet's  table  were  all 
made  by  his  daughter's  hands. 

When  there  were  but  two  to  provide  for,  and  whatever  pleased  Claire 
was  sure  to  be  acceptable  to  her  father,  the  task  was  a  light  and  pleasant 
one.  But  now  the  case  was  dififerent ;  something  new  and  tempting  must 
daily  be  designed  for  the  fastidious  palate  of  the  new  mistress  of  the 
house ;  and  the  style  which  she  insisted  on  introducing,  the  number  and 
elaborateness  of  the  entertainments  she  gave,  and  the  continual  attentions 
her  demands  required,  were  a  severe  and  incessant  tax  on  Claire's  time 
and  patience. 
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BY   JOHN    READK. 
PART   II. 


Movr  lawyers  are  fluent  talkers,  but  their  talk  is  often  merely  profes- 
sional :  beyond  this  pale  they  are  dumb.  I  might  say  the  same  of  mer- 
chants, members  of  parliament,  editors,  literary  men,  soldiers,  sailors, 
teadiers  oi  all  classes,  farmers,  tradesmen,  &c.  Each  of  them  is  "  addie- 
fuMJurare  in  verba  mapstri"  bound  to  speak  in  the  language  of  his 
cndtr*^  oroel,  self*imposed  tyranny.  In  all  of  these,  though  both  you* 
my  readert  and  I  can  recall  honorable  exceptions — men  of  liberality  and 
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intelligence,  in  almost  every  department  of  life,  from  whom  the  love  of 
gold  and  the  love  of  power  had  not  taken  away  the  love  of  free  man- 
hood ;  whose  minds  would  not  wear  the  chain  of  any  craft,  till  their 
very  speech  was  fettered ;  who  could  leave  the  jargon  of  office  behind 
them,  and  wander  freely  over  all  the  domains  of  art  and  nature — ^their 
tongues  being  to  their  minds  willing  servants.  Would  that  there  were 
many  such  !  Even  the  greatest  men,  men  unquestionably  great  in  some 
respects,  have  been  forced  to  lie  under  this  professional  incubus,  unable 
to  shake  it  off.  The  purport  of  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
his  Adjutant  General  was  briefly  expressed  thus : — "  Singing  of  psalms 
in  the  abstract  innocent."  The  Duke  often  sang  psalms  himself,  and 
thought  this  devotional  exercise  '^  in  the  abstract  innocent ;"  but  in  point 
of  military  discipline,  in  the  Peninsula,  it  was  a  different  thing. 

A  man's  conversational  powers  cannot  be  exerted  to  the  same  degree,  or 
with  the  same  effect,  at  all  times.  I  read  an  anecdote  which  will  exem- 
plify  this  very  well,  not  long  since,  in  a  lecture — one  of  a  volume  of 
lectures  published  by  Bishop  Fulford.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  lecture  delivered,  but  had  forgotten  the  anecdote ;  and  as  I  should 
only  mutilate  it  by  quoting  it  partially,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
the  whole  in  his  Lordship's  own  words  :  — 

'*  The  late  Mr.  Canning,  besides  his  great  reputation  as  a  statesman 
and  parliamentary  orator  of  the  highest  class,  was  one  of  the  most  agree* 
able  companions,  remarkable  for  his  brilliant  powers  of  conversation  and 
lively  play  of  wit  at  all  times  ;  and  an  anecdote  concerning  him,  which 
I  will  tell  you,  will  show  how  it  will  chance  at  times  that  people  do  suffer 
such  great  disappointments  when  invited  to  meet  those  whose  conversa- 
tion may  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be  most  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. A  gentleman  under  an  engagement  to  dine  with  a  friend  in 
London,  called  on  him  to  say  that  he  hoped  he  would  let  him  off  as  for 
that  very  day  he  had  since  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  India 
House,  where  he  should  meet  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  His  friend  readily  admitted  the  force  of  his  plea, 
and  agreed  to  let  him  off  but  on  one  condition,  viz.,  that  he  should  call 
on  him  the  next  morning  and  relate  to  him  some  of  the  brilliant  and 
witty  sayings  which  Mr.  Canning  had  given  utterance  to  during  the 
evening.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  dinner,  and  in  due  time  came  to  his 
friend  to  fulfil  his  promise.  "  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  am  delighted 
to  see  you.  What  a  fortunate  man  you  have  been !  But,  come  now,  sit 
down  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  What  did  Mr.  Canning  say?"  **  Well," 
said  he,  '^  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  only  observation  I  heard  him 
make  that  I  can  retail  to  you  was  to  this  effect : — Speaking  to  the  gentle- 
man  who  was  sitting  next  to  him,  he  said,  *  General,  I  believe  the  ele- 
phants on  the  Island  of  Ceylon  are  larger  than  those  on  the  Continent.'  '* 
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This  sort  of  disappointment,  all,  no  doubt,  whose  fortune  it  has  been 
to  meet  once  or  twice  in  their  lives  with  personages  in  anj  way  distin* 
guished,  must  have  experienced.  It  is  certainly  natural  to  expect  that 
the  man  who  has  excited  our  admiration  in  a  public  capacity,  will  elicit 
this  feeling  in  our  personal  intercourse  with  him,  at  least  to  a  greater 
degree  than  one  whose  name  has  never  been  heard  beyond  the  little 
circle  of  his  friends.  Here,  as  in  many  cases,  **  distance  lends  en- 
chantment to  the  view."  I  heard  a  man  once  say  that  he  would  give  a 
good  sum  (I  forget  how  much)  to  see  Charles  Dickens.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  given  double  the  sum  afterwards,  if  he  had  only  seen  *'  Boz.'^ 
The  fact  is  that  these  "  great  expectations  "  generally  entertained  of  pub- 
lic men  are  often  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  subjects  uf  them.  A  man 
can  hardly  be  his  best  self  when  he  is  watched  like  a  lion  in  a  menagerie, 
when,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  news  hunters  are  noting  down  "  his  words, 
his  wit,  his  worth,  his  action,  utterance,  and  power  of  speech."  At  least 
not  many  can  be  so.  A  man  has  thrilled  you  with  his  eloquence — you 
expect  to  be  charmed  by  every  word  he  utters ;  a  man  has  written  a 
beautiful  poem — ^you  expect  his  common  speech  to  *'  move  harmonious 
numbers  ;"  a  man  has  done  a  brave  deed — you  look  for  a  Hercules  or  a 
Hector^  with  a  voice  like  Homer's  Mars.  Ah !  if  we  saw  all  our  heroes 
I  am  afraid  some  of  us  would  think  less  of  them — not  the  wisest  among 
U8,  I  hope.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  can  claim  brotherhood  with 
better,  greater  than  ourselves,  and  rest  contented  that 

"  They  give  the  people  of  their  best ; 
The  worst  they  keep,  the  best  tbey  give." 

Kings,-  statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  warriors,  are,  with  all  theur- 
greatness,  but  men.  It  was  the  same  David  that  slew  Goliath,  that 
loved  Michal  and  Jonathan,  that  wrote  the  Psalms,  that  wept  over 
Absalom.  I  have  digressed  slightly  from  my  main  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shewing  that  conversational  excellence  is  not  to  be  expected 
(except  in  those  rare  cases  where  it  is  a  gift  of  nature)  from  those  who> 
have  given  the  subject  no  attention,  however  eminent  in  other  respects^ 
any  more  than  the  kindred  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and  painting.  Great 
men  in  this  are  only  common  men. 

My  reader,  just  recall  to  mind  the  '^  conversations "  that  you  have 
taken  part  in  since  your  thoughts  first  assumed  the  "  toga "  verbal  of 
maturity.  Set  down  on  the  one  side  those  that  were  useful,  honourable, 
calculated  to  do  speakers  and  hearers  moral  and  mental  good,  and  on  the 
other  side  those  that  were  trifling,  mischievous,  good  for  neither  head  nor 
hearty  and  see  if  the  result  meet  with  the  approval  of  conscience.  Think 
of  the  hours,  the  days,  aye,  the  years  that  have  been  lost  out  of  youc- 
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little  term  of  life  by  the  frivoloos  chitchat  and  gossip  imd  small  talk, 
which  (though  the  tyraat  "  Soeietj  "  Approve  of  it)  is  far  from  being 
the  object  of  God's  noblest,  most  distinctive  gift  to  man.  Think  of  tha 
moments  when,  if  your  talent  of  conversation  had  undergone  that  natural 
improvement  that  God  intends  all  our  talents  should  undergo,  it  might 
have  been  to  some,  to  many,  the  choicest  blessing  that  comes  from 
heaven. 

I  do  not  think  this  unnecessarily  serious,  nor  that  I  have  over-rate4 
the  importance  of  my  subject.  Reader,  I  appeal  to  you  again.  Listen 
to  the  conversation  of  the  promenade,  of  the  ball-room,  of  the  tea-party, 
(I  might  go  farther  but  I  will  not),  and  ask  yourself,  "  Is  all  this  as  it . 
should  be?  "  Look  at  the  tricks  that  are  used  to  make  ceremonial  inter- 
course even  bearable.  Just  listen  to  that  meteorological  discourse,  as  if 
"  Jupiter  Pluvius  "  were  the  dearest  old  fellow  in  the  world  to  talk  abou^ 
Qear  that  glib  critique  about  a  book  of  which  the  leaves  maif  be  jnst  cut ; 
and  that  smiling  insinuation  about  an  absent  friend  (poor  thing !) ;  and 
the  children  (little  dears  I)  ;  and  the  bonnets  and  shawls ;  and  the  latest 
Mletins  of  the  three  great  epochs  of  human  sorrow  and  But  I 

need  not  tire  myself  and  you. 

And  then  the  evening  parties  to  which  Terpsichore  has  not  been  in- 
vited, and  where  a  sort  of  indoor  Olympia  has  been  established.  What 
shall  we  say  of  these  ?  Woe  betide  me !  when  I  forget  the  happy  houn 
of  some  of  them ! 

"  The  pleasant  hours  that  swiftly  flew, 

The  friends  whose  kindness  made  them  fleet, 

The  words  that  were  as  mosic  swee^ 

The  acts  that  showed  those  words  were  tme." 

But  how  often,  when  the  games  are  all  played  and  the  pianist  is  tired,  and 
the  friendly  gathering  has  become  a  gathering  of  "  friends,"  and  it  seems 
as  if  Tacita  had  offered  a  prise  to  her  most  faithful  votary,  would  a  happy 
general  conversation  on  any  subject  of  interest,  where  each  might  give 
an  opinion,  keep  the  recreant  jaws  from  showing  that  they  were  tired  of 
their  good  hostess's  hospitality. 

Oh,  at  such  times,  how  often  have  I  envied  the  old  Athenians,  those 
practised  conversationalists,  whose  tongues  were  ever  ready  to  pour  forth 
the  treasures  of  their  choice  Attic  speech,  on  all  subjects — as  far  as  they 
knew  who  worshipped  an  "  Unknown  God.**  How  often  have  I  tbougjit 
of  that  sage,  hero,  martyr,  that  lover  of  wisdom  and  hater  of  sham,  who 
went  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street,  conversing  in  his  simple 
truthfulness  with  the  keenest  and  subtlest  of  listeners  ;  or,  stretched  be- 
neath the  palm-trees,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  heard  and  spake  words 
that  we  are  still  glad  to  repeat.     And  infinitely  higher  than  he,  I  have 
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tliouglii  with  reverence  of  Him  who  ''went  about  doing  good;"  who 
ipake  "the  words  of  life,"  whose  blessed  feet  carried  glad  tidings  wher- 
ever he  went,  whose  voice  was  heard  at  Cana's  wedding-feast,  heard  in 
the  sweetebt  of  invitations,  ''  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me," 
heard  in  the  house  of  mourning,  at  the  lonely  hearth  of  hi&  beloved 
Ifary,  and  which  "  spake,"  on  all  occasions,  "  as  never  man  spake."  He 
whom  his  dearest  disciples  called  The  Word  left  us  an  example  of  the 
importance  of  conversation. 

My  reader,  though  I  have  not  nearly  said  iQl  I  intended  to  say,  I  muit 
now  conclude.  I  have  ventured  to  call  attention  to  what  I  consider  a 
deficiency  in  our  public  education  and  in  our  private  training.  If  I  hi^ve 
locceeded  in  doing  so,  my  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  gained ;  if  I 
have  sidd  anything  that  I  ought  not  to  have  said,  my  eamestneBS  wiU  be 
my  plea ;  if  I  have  done  no  good,  I  will  hope  that  I  have  done  no  harm.^ 
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VOLUMX  IL 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  hiitory  of  Ireland  viewed  and  descHb^ 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  stand-point  necesBarily  invests  some  prominent  (ihta^ 
•eten  with  honour,  which  the  earnest  Protestant  regards  with  dislike  if  not 
with  disgust.  It  is  true  that  the  Reformed  Religion  was  thrust  upon  Irelaitd 
with  no  tolerant  or  merciful  rule,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  hataih 
spirit  of  those  turbulent  times.  But  as  a  set  off  and  perhaps  a  strong  indubi^- 
ment  to  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  Catholics,  it  must  be  remembered 
Ibat  the  kings  of  Spain  and  the  sovereign  pontiffs  projected  and  gave  power- 
fid  assistance  to  numerous  insurrections  in  Ireland,  which  culminated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  '*  Invincible  Armada,"  and  declined  for  a  time  with 
the  second  mad  attempt  of  Philip  ;  against  whom  not  man  only,  but  the  ele* 
menti  warred  with  fearfid  and  most  destructive  effect. 

*  In  a  book  written  by  Mrs.  Ellis,  entitled  ''  Women  of  England,''  there  are  two 
tzceUent  chapters  on  this  subject.  Erery  lady  should  have  a  copy,  and  should 
ffwd  it  J.  B« 
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Beligion  and  learning  in  Ireland,  daring  the  seventeenth  centnrj,  canboasi 
of  several  time-honoured  names.  Archbishop  Usher  has  left  a  reputation 
which  centuries  will  not  efface.  Wadding  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
maintain  the  thesis  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Rome,  and  subsequentlj 
was  intrusted  by  the  Pope  to  report  upon  the  propositions  of  Jansenius. 

''  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  is  the  master  piece  of  the  Gsdlic  liter- 
ature of  that  age.  These  annals  extend  to  the  year  1616,  the  time  of  the  com- 
pilers, and  they  include  all  the  manuscripts  of  Irish  antiquity  which  the  au- 
thors could  gather  or  borrow.  The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Gaelic 
and  published  in  Dublin  in  1603,  and  in  the  year  1688  a  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  made  for  Bishop  Bedell  by  the  GsbUc  scholars  of  Meath 
and  Cavan.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  state  papers,  of  Hiberno-English 
Literature,  there  was  none  before  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  McGee  : — **  On  the  last 
•day  of  June  the  hostile  forces  confronted  each  other  at  the  Boyne.  The  gen- 
tle, legendary  river,  wreathed  in  all  the  glory  of  its  abundant  foliage,  was 
startled  with  the  cannonade  from  the  northern  bank,  which  continued  through 
the  long  summer's  evening,  and  woke  the  early  echoes  of  the  morrow.  Wil- 
liam, strong  in  his  veteran  ranks,  welcomed  the  battle  ;  James,  strong  in  his 
defensive  position,  and  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  awaited  it  with  confidence. 
On  the  northern  bank,  near  to  the  ford  of  Oldbridge,  William  with  his  chief 
officers,  breakfasting  on  the  turf,  nearly  lost  his  life  from  a  sudden  discharge 
of  cannon  ;  but  he  was  quickly  in  the  saddle,  at  all  points  reviewing  his  army. 
James,  on  the  hill  of  Donore,  looked  down  on  his  devoted  defenders,  through 
whose  ranks  rode  Tyrconnell,  lame  and  ill,  the  youthful  Berwick,  the  adven- 
turous Lauzan,  and  the  beloved  Sarsfield — everywhere  received  with  cordial 
acclamations.  The  battle  commenced  at  the  Ford  of  Oldbridge,  between  Sir 
Neil  O'Neil  and  the  younger  Schomberg  ;  0*Neil  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  ford  was  forced.  By  this  ford,  William  ordered  his  centre  to  advance 
under  the  elder  Schomberg,  as  the  hour  of  noon  approached,  while  he  himsell 
moved  with  the  left  across  the  river,  nearer  to  Drogheda.  Lauzan  with  San- 
field's  horse,  dreading  to  be  outflanked,  had  galloped  to  guard  the  bridge  of 
Slane  four  miles  higher  up  the  stream,  where  alone  a  flank  movement  wm 
possible.  The  battle  was  now  transferred  from  the  gunners  to  the  swordsmen 
and  pikemen — from  the  banks  to  the  fords  and  borders  of  the  river.  Williiim 
on  the  extreme  left,  swam  his  horse  across  in  imminent  danger  ;  Schomberg 
and  Callemotte  fell  in  the  centre,  mortally  wounded.  News  was  brought  to 
William  that  Dr.  Walker — recently  appointed  to  the  see  of  Derry — ^had  alM 
fallen.  *  What  brought  him  there  ?  *  was  the  natural  comment  of  the  soldiet 
prince.  After  seven  hours  fighting  the  Irish  fell  back  on  Duleek  in  good 
order.  The  assailants  admitted  five  hundred  killed,  and  as  many  wounded  ; 
the  defenders  were  said  to  have  lost  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
men — ^less  than  at  Newtown- Butler.  The  carnage  compared  with  some  great 
battles  was  inconsiderable,  but  the  political  consequences  were  momentous 
The  next  day,  the  garrison  of  Drogheda,  one  thousand  three  hundred  strong, 
surrendered  ;  in  another  week,  William  was  in  Dublin,  and  James,  terrified 
by  the  reports  which  had  reached  him,  was  en  route  for  France.    It  is  hardly 
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an  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  fate  of  Europe  was  decided  by  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne." 

The  revolutionary  war  cost  the  English  £10,000,000  sterling,  and  with  the 
ether  wars  of  the  reign,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  National  debt.  The  loss 
of  life  was  estimated  at  100,000.  The  vanquished  won  from  the  conqueron 
the  reputation  of  being  '^  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  nations." 

Swift  was  a  great  rock  defence  against  injustice  and  proscription.  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  promotion  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  commerce,  and 
self-reliance,  and  economy  among  the  poorer  classes.  In  his  time  and  in  hia 
position  with  a  cassock  '^  entangling  his  course,"  what  more  could  be  ex- 
pected of  him  ?  -^ 

The  changes  which  led  to  the  Legislative  Union  between  England  and  Ire- 
land are  painfully  described  by  Mr.  McGee.  From  his  particular  point  of 
view  it  reveals  a  shocking  system  of  fraud,  corruption,  and  abuse  ;  but  the 
facts  of  the  case,  in  which  a  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  parliament  were  admit- 
tedly purchased,  selliDg  their  country  for  filthy  lucre,  speak  volumes  in  fa- 
vour of  the  necessity  of  the  transfer,  and  the  low  price  at  which  independence 
was  held  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Of  Curran  and  Grattan  he  writes  eloquently  and  weU  :  ''The  genius  of 
patriotic  resistance  which  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  Island  with 
Grattan's  secession  from  parliament  now  reappeared  in  the  last  place  where  it 
might  have  been  expected — in  those  Courts  of  death,  rather  than  of  justice— 
before  those  predetermined  jiuies,  beside  the  hopeless  inmates  of  the  crowded 
dock,  personified  in  the  person  of  Currau.  Often  at  midnight,  amid  the  clash 
of  arms,  his  wonderful  pleadings  were  delivered  ;  sometimes  as  in  Dublin 
when  the  court  rooms  adjoined  the  prisons,  the  condemned  or  the  confined 
could  hear,  in  their  cells,  his  piercing  accents  breaking  the  stillness  of  the 
early  morning,  pleading  for  justice  and  mercy — ^pleading  always  with  super- 
human perseverance,  but  almost  always  in  vain.  Neither  menaces  of  arrest, 
nor  threats  of  assassination,  had  power  to  intimidate  that  all-daring  spirit ; 
nor,  it  may  be  safely  said,  can  the  whole  library  of  human  history  present  ui 
a  form  of  heroism  superior  in  kind  or  degree  to  that  which  this  illustrious  ad- 
vocate exhibited  during  nearly  two  years,  when  he  went  forth  daily,  with  his 
life  in  his  hand,  in  the  holy  hope  to  snatch  some  human  victim  from  the 
dutdi  of  the  destroyer  thirsting  for  his  blood. " 

Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  rendered  his  name  famous  among  those  wbo  at- 
tempted time  and  again  to  organize  rebellious  alliances  against  England. 
The  death  of  the  founder  of  the  ''  United  Irishmen  "  was  from  lus  own  hand, 
-and  with  that  horror  with  which  all  properly  constituted  minds  regard  the 
imcide  ;  the  historian  tells  us  that,  ''that  fatal  final  act  must  always  stand 
between  Wolfe  l*one  and  the  Christian  people  for  whom  he  suffered,  sternly 
forbidding  them  to  invoke  him  in  their  prayers,  or  to  uphold  him  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  young  men  of  their  country. "  Of  the  United  Irishmen  as  a  body 
of  public  men,  many  will  be  disposed  to  disagree  with  Mr.  McGee  in  his  lau- 
datory comment  on  their  personal  and  political  virtues ;  "the  world  has  ne- 
fer  seen  a  more  sincere  or  more  self-sacrificing  generation. "  Robert  Emmett 
of  whom  Moore  said  that  he  would  place  him  among  "  the  highest  of  th« 
few"  who  combined  in  "  the  greatest  degree,  pure  moral  worth,  with  intel» 
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lectual  power,"  is  described  as  one  who  ''snatched  at  inmiortal  fikltae,  alid 
obtained  it,  in  the  very  agony  of  a  pubtic,  but  not  for  him,  a  ihaoMM 
death." 

After  the  lapse  of  considerably  more  than  half  a  c^tuiy,  we  can  calmly  re- 
flect on  the  characters  of  those  who,  on  the  one  hand  must  be  considered  aa 
rebels,  on  the  other  as  patriots,  and  we  can  only  lament  that  the  ^zcessite 
hardships  of  those  times,  should  have  consigned  to  a  felon's  cell  and  a  diAme- 
ful  death,  so  many  bright  spirits  in  the  hey-day  of  youth,  and  for  Hm  salcB  of 
what  they  belicTed  to  be  a  patriot's  noblest  cause.  Those  times  are  pant,  illd 
with  them  the  cause  of  the  religious  and  pcditical  troubles  which  dehigfed  tie 
country  in  blood,  and  created  heart-burnings  and  a  bitterness  of  spirit  whvdih 
happily  has  passed  from  the  revengeful  recollection  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people.  And  in  this  ^irit  Mr.  McGee  doses  his  able,  impartial,  and 
most  attractive  popular  history  of  Ireland,  deriving  his  inspiration  from  Hu 
iword  of  Bishop  Walker,  who  fell  at  the  Boyne,  which  for  many  Icmg  yeata 
had  braved  upon  the  ramparts  of  Derry,  both  wintry  storms  and  aummte 
tains,  but  which  fell  from  the  marble  grasp  of  the  warlike  churchman's  dBjty 
on  the  day  the  royal  signature  was  given  to  the  Act  of  Emaadpation."  86, 
we  may  now  say,  without  hitUmesSf  and  almoti  vfkhowt  ref^oaehf  so  may  fall 
and  diiver  to  pieces,  every  code,  in  every  land  beneath  the  sun,  whidi  bapi- 
onsly  attempts  to  shackle  conscience,  or  endows  an  exdusive  caste  with  die 
lights,  and  franchisee  which  belong  to  an  entire  People."   , 


JUpori  of  Iht  Board  of  Inipectort  of  J  jy^MfiM,  Prisofu,  die,,  for  Ihe  jfear  ICWL 
Hunter,  Rose  A  Co.,  Quebec. 

In  a  paper  on  "the  life-boat  and  its  Work,"  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  pub- 
lished in  the  October  niunber  of  Good  Words,  that  distinguished  phfloiopher 
■ays,  "  One  of  the  noblest  diaracteristics  of  modem  dviliaation  is  its  sym- 
pathy with  human  life,  whether  lavished  on  the  battle-fidd,  or  doomed  to^ 
the  scaffold,  or  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  daily  duty,  or  perilled  undiet  Hb 
countless  ills,  '  which  flesh  is  heir  to. '  In  the  various  forma  under  whidi  the 
dread  enemy  grapples  with  his  prey,  he  often  warns  us  to  make  ready  for  the 
ehange.  Even  amid  the  hazards  of  war,  the  hero  lb  hardly  taken  by  surpriaei 
and  during  the  scourge  of  pestilence  and  famine,  the  lingering  spirit  has  time  to 
bequeath  a  blessing,  or  to  breathe  a  prayer ;  but  in  the  perils  of  the  sea,  when 
the  life-freighted  vessel  founders  in  mid-ocean,  or  is  dashed  upon  the  reef,  er 
wrecked  upon  the  shore,  the  interests  of  the  future  disappear  in  the  tenon 
Of  the  present ;  the  cry  for  help  from  man  is  louder  and  more  earnest  than 
that  for  mercy  from  heaven,  and  while  the  body  perishes  in  the  wild  embreiCe 
ef  the  waves,  the  soul  lb  hurried  unshriven  to  its  eternal  home. 

"  This  peculiar  phase  of  sudden  death  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  OhiiB- 
tian  philanthropist  and  called  forth  his  noblest  efforts.  If  the  prayer  of  faith 
cannot  iqfike  its  appeal  amid  the  discord  of  cracking  timbers,  and  rendilig 
eanvas,  and  despairing  cries,  the  beacon  lights  may  be  made  to  shine  from 
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tfery  headland ;  the  life-boat  may  be  ready  to  be  plunged  into  the  gulf  of 
vstesB,  and  the  rope  of  meroy  to  be  thrown  over  the  linking  ark,  to  rescue 
tiie  matt  of  life  which  stands  imploring  upon  its  deck,  or  clings  convulsively 
to  its  floatmg  spars." 

If  it  be  considered  one  of  the  highest  and  holiest  duties  to  save  the  lile 
we  so  highly  prise,  should  it  not  be  an  jsqual  duty  to  save,  through  the  mercy 
of  Qcd,  the  tiving  soul  from  destraction,  especially  when  that  soul  is  incapA- 
'Ue  of  taking  care  of  itsdf ,  either  through  physical  or  mental  ailments,  vidous 
:pneiital  ezampkB,  or  the  worid's  cruel  neglect  ? 

Hie  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  tiie  insane,  juvenile  ofiSMiders,  and  the 
shfldbren  of  tbe  hosodess  poor,  above  all  other  helpless  objects,  have  a  clidm 
es  eur  warmest  sympat^es. 

If  we  a&d  our  energies  are  roused  to  the  rescue  of  the  drowning  man  from 
tts  prospective  doom,  should  we  not  with  equal  eagerness  endeavour  to  shel- 
ter the  young  of  both  sexes  from  crime,  vice  and  ultimate  ruin  ? 

The  Juvenile  Reformatory  Act  has  worked  admirably  in  Sngland  ;  hi 
-1886,  it,  808  English  and  Welsh  boys  were  committed  ;  in  1860  t^e  number 
Ml  diminished  to  6,866  ;  in  1856  the  committab  of  Ei^^  and  Welsh  girls 
w«e  2,808  ;  in  i860  ttiey  were  l,lf69 ;  m  both  cases  showmg  a  reduction  6f 
jssrly  one  half,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  and  it  is  to  be  well  observed 
Ihat  the  commeiicement  of  this  decrease,  has  generally  been  oontemporaneous 
with  tiie  oommcncemeat  of  reformatory  action. 

For  a  long  period,  year  by  year,  the  number  of  criminals  hove  been  steadily 
iihniirishing  m^Englii^  prisons,  until  that  number  whidi  in  1860  was  10^067, 
has  dwindled  in  1861  to  2,488. 

In  the  Report  of  our  F^vinoial  Board  of  Inspectozs  ^voursble  testimony 
is  given  regarding  the  Reformatory  Prison  of  St  Tincent  de  Paul  for  Lo#^ 
(knada,  and  that  at  Penetanguishene  for  Upper  Canada.  At  the  oloM  6f 
1062  there  were  66  youthful  inmates  in  the  former  and  ^  in  tiie  latter. 

The  practical  working  6f  tiiese  Reformatories  is  i^dnnrable,  t^ey  are  instrd* 
Mfiitts  for  reclaiming  youths  from  crime  and  shame,  and  yet  they  are  wholly 
itidApMsi  of  meeting  the  urgent  demands  lipon  their  space.  It  is  now  a  it^ 
Mtablished  fact  that  the  incarceration  of  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  old  in 
imtitabn  Jails  for  any  len^h  of  time,  tends  to  familiarise  them  with  vice  in  its 
iMni  forms,  and  ultimately  to  conveirt  them  into  hardened  criminals.  There 
t«re  at  flie  close  6f  1862  no  less  than  438  young  persons  under  the  age  of  16, 
isolates  of  the  common  jails.  The  two  reformatories  being  filled  with  the  1^ 
3foung  offenders  they  contained.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  these  438  young 
persons  should  now  be  travelling  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  and  that  their  race 
thither  u  acceUraied  hy  the  law  of  the  Umd.  In  some  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union  they  have  ten  times  as  much  accommodation  as  we  have  in 
Canada. 

Private  benevolence  might  step  in  and  found  a  House  of  Refuge.  What 
•rime  and  misery  here  and  hereafter  might  be  avoided  and  alleviated  if  ph- 
fste  benevolence  woidd  come  to  the  rescue,  and  hold  out  the  necessary  en- 
•ouragement  of  good  example,  proper  restraints  and  moral  trainipg  to  the 
joong,  who  are  now  inmates  of  our  common  jails. 
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It  is  a  most  note-worthy  and  happily  no  less  characteristic  fact,  that  the 
Queen  of  the  Realm,  when  Princess  Victoria,  in  the  year  1834,  gave  her  name 
to  the  Girls'  Reformatory  at  Cheswick  and  this,  the  Viotobia  Asylum,  was 
the  first  institution  which  the  Princess  Victoria,  then  a  young  girl,  has  so 
highly  honoured  with  her  illustrious  name. 

The  Montreal  jail  is  a  school  for  crime.  A  young  man  or  a  young  girl, 
even  for  a  trifling  offence  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  the  most  abandoned 
wretches.  The  residt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  jail  is  overcrowded  and 
there  is  no  attempt  at  a  proper  classification  or  moral  reformation.  This  jail 
which  last  year  received  1,721  prisoners  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  Province. 
The  rigid  employment  of  prisoners  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  measure  of 
Christian  duty  which  the  state  owes  to  the  public.  Prisons  are  not  intended 
to  be  converted  into  schools  of  crime.  And  it  should  be  the  imperative  duty 
of  every  clergyman  and  magistrate  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
cure Reformatories  for  young  criminals,  and  houses  of  refuge  for  the  tempor- 
ary relief  of  the  destitute  and  friendless  youthful  poor. 

The  *  Inspectors '  tell  us  a  sad  truth  with  regard  to  the  state  of  our  Cana- 
dian laws  with  reference  to  petty  crimes.  "The  present  state  of  the  Law, 
and  the  custom  of  the  police  and  Recorder's  Court  actually  tend  to  foster 
crime,  and  to  train  up  families  of  criminals  to  the  second  and  third  genera- 
tions, in  the  practice  of  the  profession."  There  is  a  jail  population  in  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto  which  circulates  through  the  streets  to  the  city  courts,  and 
from  the  city  courts  to  the  city  prison,  where  they  sojourn  for  a  specified 
number  of  days,  to  issue  again  from  the  gates  and  make  the  usual  circuit  of 
the  streets  and  courts  as  before. 

Mr.  Inspector  Meredith  draws  a  sad  picture  of  the  want  of  religious  in- 
struction in  our  jails.  "  The  prisoners  still  continue  in  most  of  the  jails  in  a 
state  of  religious  destitution — ^no  man  caring  for  their  souls.  The  cry  stiU 
goes  up  for  help  in  their  distress,  apparently  in  vain."  Well  does  he  say  thai 
this  state  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country. 

We  close  this  notice  with  a  quotation  from  the  testimony  of  the  Inspecting 
Officers  regarding  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  all  may  read  wiHk 
satisfaction  and  pride  : — 

"  The  entire  machinery  of  the  large  institution  moves,  throughout  the  rm- 
rious  details  of  its  management,  in  the  utmost  order  and  harmony ;  and  from 
the  cheerful  services  of  his  subordinates,  the  energetic  and  devoted  Super- 
intendent receives  that  hearty  and  effective  codperation  so  necessary  to  giT« 
effect  to  his  benevolent  policy,  and  to  lighten  the  anxieties  and  duties  of  his 
jMdnful  office." 
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TfanaacHons  of  the  NcUional  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  SocUd  Science^ 
1860-1861.  Edited  by  George  W.  Hastings,  LL.B.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Aasociation.     London  :  Emily  Faithfull  &  Co. 

Social  Science  !  What  is  it  ?  Many  in  Canada  will  ask  this  question. 
We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  density  of  population,  with  the  in- 
numerable social  evils  attendant  upon  it,  which  renders  necessary  the  dis- 
cuBsion  of  many  subjects  properly  belonging  to  Social  Science.  Nevertheless, 
ihere  are  numerous  branches  of  this  highly  important  department  of  human 
knowledge  which  demand  our  best  attention.  We  do  not  need  to  trouble 
ourselves  with  **  Belligerent  Rights  over  Private  Property  at  Sea^^*  but  we 
have  every  inducement  to  discuss  **  Ediication.^^  We  have  a  high  interest  in 
**  Be formatories  and  Industrial  Schools,"  in  the  ^*  Treatment  of  Offenders j^' 
in  ^*  Crime  and  its  Incentives,"  in  *' Prison  Statistics,"  in  ^^ Sanitary  Mea- 
sures" in  **  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,"  <fcc.,  <kc. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  great  many  papers  communicated  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  are  written  by 
ladies.  The  subjects  they  select  are  frequently  not  such  as  we  would  sup- 
pose likely  to  attract  the  thoughts  and  studies  of  ladies  ;  yet  there  are  no 
bounds  to  true  philanthropy,  no  limits  to  real  Christian  Charity. 

'*  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath." 

There  are  admirable  papers  on  ^*  Destitute  Incurables  in  Workhouses,"  by 
Margaret  Elliot  and  Frances  Power  Cobbe  ;  **  The  Diffimon  of  Sanitary 
Knowledge,"  by  Susan  R.  Powers  ;  **  Supplementary  Measures  needed  for  Re- 
formatories for  (he  Diminution  of  Juvenile  Crime,"  by  Mary  Carpenter  ; 
"  Workhouse  Edu,cation,"  by  Louisa  Twining  ;  "  Hospital  Statistics  and  Hos- 
piial  Plan$j"  by  Florence  Nightingale  ;  **  Woman^s  Work  am^yng  ths 
Female  Peasantry  in  Ireland,"  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Brougham;  *^FemaU 
Compotiiors,"  by  Emily  Faithfull ;  and  a  host  of  others.  Be  it  observed  that 
the  namee  of  these  gifted  wojnen  appear  in  the  same  volume  of  '^  Tram- 
actions  "  as  those  well  known  Social  Science  advocates  Lord  Brougham,  Sir 
John  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  Eight  Hon.  Jamet 
Whiteside,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Professor  Hennessy,  Edwin  Lankester,  <fec. 

A  glance  at  the  paper  entitled  "  Destitute  IncurabUs  in  Workhouses"  by 
Margaret  Elliot  and  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  shows  at  once  the  value  of  these 
eontributions  to  Social  Science  and  the  philanthropic  aim  of  the  writers. 
These  ladies  say: — "Among  the  forms  of  human  misery  which  may  justly 
daim  our  efforts  for  their  relief,  the  most  obvious  is  that  of  incurable  disease. 
No  laboured  appeal  is  necessary  to  awaken  our  sympathy  for  the  fellow- 
ereature  who  is  called  on  to  bear  that  sorest  trial,  the  physician's  sentence 
that  his  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  the  anguish  he  is  now  enduring  can  only 
terminate  with  his  life. " 

With  all  the  splendour  and  wealth  of  England,  there  is  but  one  hospital 
thtfre  for  incurables.     The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  urge  schemes  of 
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hopeless  magnitude,  but  to  point  out,  first,  that  the  want  exists,  and  forms 
an  enormous  blank  in  the  Charities  of  England  ;  and,  secondly,  that  there 
may  be  found  a  means  of  partially  meeting  the  case.  These  ladies  dose  that 
sad  picture  of  hopeless  suffering  with  the  following  pathetic  appeal : — *'  Out 
of  the  80,000  who  will  this  year  die  in  England  of  consumption,  dropsy,  and 
cancer,  there  are  at  this  moment  tens  of  thousands  wearing  away  the  last 
months  of  their  agonies  in  the  workhouses.  Shall  we  not  try  any  plan,  how- 
ever humble,  which  may  promise  to  bring  relief  to  this  mass  of  human 
misery  7  They  are  trifles,  indeed,  which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  shall  we  not  then  give  those  trifles  which  may  alleviate — nay, 
which  unquestionably  will  essentially  alleviate— the  pains  of  the  afflicted 
chUdrenof  God?" 

Miss  Bessie  R.  Parkes  contributes  an  admirable  paper  on  *'^  Tear'B  Bxpt- 
rience  in  Wttman's  Work.^*  How  little  do  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
women  know  what  woman's  woric  really  is !  Miss  Parkes  mentions  the 
severities  of  the  studies  and  training  of  Miss  Nightingale,  Miss  Carpenter, 
Miss  Blackwell,  Miss  Dix,  Mrs.  Fry,  Miss  Dence,  ^.j  and  she  instances 
numerous  examples  of  woman's  work  in  alleviating  suffering  humanity. 

On  another  page  of  this  Magazine  we  notice  the  '^  Report  of  the  Board  6/ 
Inspectors  for  Myltwhs,  PHso^is,  dbc,,  in  Canada^  from  which  we  may  obiain 
some  idea  of  the  existence  of  much  evil  and  wretchedness  in  our  midst.  The 
question  of  the  treatment  of  young  offenders  in  reformatories  and  industrial 
schools  forms  an  important  subject  in  the  *^  Transaction»"  before  us.  In 
1860  there  were  ten  papers,  and  in  1861  eight  papers  on  this  branch  of  Social 
Science. 

Turning  to  the  leaf  which  precedes  the  title  page,  we  find  the  following 
expressive  words : — 

LOiTDOir ; 

FEINTBD  BT  AICILT  FAITHFULL  A  00.,  YIOTORIA  PRB88, 
G&SAT  COEAM  8TB8Bt,  W.  0. 

Who  is  Emily  Faithful!  ?  And  what  is  the  ^ctoria  Press  7  Turning  oipk 
the  pages  of  the  voluminous  table  of  contents,  we  alight  on  two  papers  en- 
titled respectively  ''Female  Compositors,"  by  Emily  Faithful!,  in  1861 ;  iand 
the  <*  Victoria  Press,"  by  Emily  FaithfuU,  iif  the  volume  for  1860.  Aiai 
Faithful!  tells  us  that  *'  A  gentleman  well  known  for  his  public  efforts  in  prii- 
moting  the  social  industrial  welfare  of  women,  determined  to  embark  wiih 
me  in  the  enterprise  of  establishing  a  printing  business  in  which  female  com- 
positors should  be  employed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  ventured  to  call  ii  the  "  Victoria 
Press,"  after  the  Sovereign  to  whose  influence  English  women  owe  so  large  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  hope  also  that  the  name  would  prove  a  happy 
augury  of  victory."  Among  the  compositors  of  the  **  Victoria  l^esa  *'  is  a 
little  deaf  and  dumb  girl  The  fact  speaks  for  itself,  and  for  the  benefits 
which  Social  Science  is  capable  of  conferring.  It  is  certainly  a  splendid  illuA- 
tration  of  the  advantages  which,  in  many  conditions  of  life,  may  spring  troHik 
this  organization,  which  ought  to  be  imitated  iu  Canada  without  delay,  that 
two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  containing  respectively  817  and  900  pages, 
should  be  filled  with  lucid  papers  on  social  science  in  all  its  bearings,  and  be 
printed  by  young  girls,  among  whom  are  the  deaf  and  the  dumb. 
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Tke  Social  CondUian  amd  Education  of  the  People  in  Englcmd,  By  Joseph 
Kay,  Ssq.)  M.A.  New  York:  Harper  ii  Brothers  ;  Toronto  :  BoUo  <fe 
Adam. 

In  the  preface  to  this  American  Edition  of  Mr.  Kay's  work,  the  editor 

Tery  wisely  skulks  xmder  the  signature  S .      He  tells  us  in  his  preface— 

and  no  doubt  he  well  knows  how  few  people  read  prefaces — that  this  work 
was  published  in  England  in  1850,  or  thirteen  years  since,  and  describes 
sceiptes  witnessed  by  Mr.  Kay  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  ago,  or  half  a  genera- 
tion of  man  ;  yet  in  the  first  four  lines  of  the  work  he  takes  care  that  the 
author  informs  the  public  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  present  social 
condition  of  the  people  of  England.     He  does  more,  he  republishes  some 
ehapters  only  of  Mr.  Kay's  work,  and  he  selects  those  which  paint  the  sad- 
dest scenes,  and  rejects  those  which  portray  the  redeeming  features  in  the 
■odal  condition  of  the  English  people  fifteen  years  ago.     He  cuts  out  all  ths 
fapd  parts  of  the  picture,  sticks  them  together,  and  says  to  the  American 
public   '  here  is  a  description  of  England,  of  Englishmen,  of  English  civili- 
otion,  English  morality,  English  freedom,  drawn  and  given  to  the  world  by 
one  of  her  most  gifted  men,  who  was  especially  set  apart  for  this  great  task 
by  the  time-honoured  University  of  Cambridge.'    Well  may  the  man  who 
wrote  the  preparatory  p^ungraphs  in  this  reprint,  who  mangled  and  distorted 
the  original  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  and  who,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
intentional  evil,  insets  into  lus  iU-natured  preface  the  date  when  it  was  first 
issued,  hide  his  name  and  his  station  imder  a  letter  and  a  dash — ^the  symbols 
usually  employed  when  reference  is  made  to  one  guilty  of  some  dishonorable 
or  aiminal  action,  whose  friends  wish  to  save  from  public  shame. 

The  compiler  of  this  '^ Social  Condition"  might  be  a  disciple  of  the  in- 
famous Tom  Payne,  and  to  serve  his  own  purpose  he  would  repeat  the  shock- 
ing profiinity  of  asserting  that  the  Bible  declares  ''there  is  no  God,"  by 
ignoring  the  context  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart."  He  has  done  this, 
in  effect,  by  his  xmfsir  reproduction  of  some  of  Mr.  Kay's  chapters  ;  and  not 
eontent  with  insidting  the  intelligence  of  his  countrymen  with  the  litenuy 
ffflKud  he  attempts  to  impose  on  them,  he  even  ignores  all  that  is  good  and 
noble,  and  almost  sublime,  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  operatives  of  Eng- 
land in  the  hour  of  their  severe  distress  ;  and,  in  place  of  that,  he  culls  out 
loathsome  descriptions  of  long-forgotten  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  ofiers 
ihem  to  his  countiymen  as  a  true  picture  of  the  sbcial  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Enghuid  now.  The  pubUc  press  in  the  United  States  ought  to  assist  in 
txpoBmg  this  wretched  fraud  upon  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  is 
telhng  a  different  story  to  this  anonymous  editor. 
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Air-Breathers  of  the  Coal  Period :  A  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Bemain*  of 
Land  Animals  found  in  ihe  Coal  Formation  of  Nova  Scotia,     By  J.  W. 
Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  <fec.,  Principal  of  McGill  Universitjr. 
Montreal :  Dawson  Brothers.     1863. 

In  1841,  the  first  indications  of  the  existence  of  reptiles  in  the  Coal  Period 
were  obtained  by  Sir  William  Logan  in  the  Lower  Coal  Formation  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Insects  and  Arachnidans  had  previously  been  discovered  in  the  coal 
formations  of  Europe. 

In  1844,  Dr.  Dawson  found  impressions  of  rain-drops,  worm-burrows,  sun- 
cracks,  and  two  kinds  of  foot-prints,  probably  of  reptilian  animals.  In  the 
summer  of  J  851,  Dr.  Dawson  had  occasion  to  spend  a  day  at  the  Albion 
Mines,  and  on  arriving  at  the  railway  station  he  found  himself  too  early  for 
the  train.  By  way  of  improving  the  time  left  on  his  hands,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  examination  of  a  large  pile  of  rubbish,  consisting  of  shale  and 
iron-stone  from  one  of  the  pits  in-  which  he  had  previously  found  scales  and 
teeth  of  fishes.  Among  other  remains  he  observed  what  might  be  a  tooth  or 
scale,  or  a  coprolite,  weathered  white,  on  the  edge  of  a  block  of  stone.  On 
splitting  the  block  open,  lo  !  a  large  flattened  skull  revealed  itself.  This  was 
the  skull  of  what  was  afterwards  named  Baphetes  planiceps,  *^  the  flat-headed 
diving  animal," — an  air-breather,  a  denizen  of  the  damp  forests  and  marshy 
swamps  of  the  coal  period.  Since  this  discovery.  Dr.  Dawson  and  others 
have  increased  the  number  of  known  air-breathing  land  animals  to  no  less 
than  eight  different  species.  ^ 

The  non-geological  reader  will  understand  the  interest  with  which  scientific 
men  regarded  these  remains'  from  the  fact  that  throughout  the  amazingly  pro- 
longed period  of  time  occupied  by  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Lower  Devo- 
nian epochs,  animal  life  solely  consisted,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes^ 
of  marine  species.  In  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Devonian  land  plants 
begin  to  appear,  and  in  the  Upper  Devonian  they  are  both  numerous  and 
varied,  and  may  have  given  food  and  shelter  to  land  animals ;  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  absolute  certainty  on  this  point.  Hence  the  existence  of  so  many 
species  of  land  animals  in  the  great  formation  succeeding  the  Devonian  ia 
one  of  peculiar  interest,  and  Canadians  may  congratidate  themselves  that  the 
discovery  has  been  chiefly  made  by  Dr.  Dawson  of  McGill  College. 

In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  scientific  descriptions  are  given  of  the  creeping, 
crawling,  and  flying  tenants  of  the  dark  luxuriant  forests  of  the  coal  period  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  allusion  is  also  made  to  the  origin  and  mode  of  accumulation 
of  coal.  The  greater  part  of  the  subject  matter  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Canadian  Naturalist  and  Oeologistj  in  detached  numbers.  The  publication 
of  these  interesting  and  valuable  descriptions  in  their  present  form  will  prove 
particularly  useful  to  the  geologist,  and  especially  to  those  who  may  be  in- 
duced to  search  for  new  species  of  air-breathers  in  the  vast  unexplored  coal 
fields  of  British  America  and  the  United  States. 
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The  Canadian  Altnanac  and  Bepository  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  year 
1864.     Toronto:  W.  C.  Chewett  &  Co. 

This  publication  has  reached  its  seventeenth  year.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapefit, 
most  useful,  and  best  printed  Almanacs  published  in  any  country.  For  12^ 
cents,  ninety  pages,  exclusive  of  twelve  pages  of  advertisements,  of  closely 
printed  matter,  with  part  of  a  large  map  of  the  province,  are  ofiered  to  the 
public.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  this  valuable  '*  Repository  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  the  reader  will  be  assisted  by  the  statement  that  as  re- 
gards quantity,  there  is  as  much  matter  in  the  Canadian  Almanac  as  is 
contained  in  300  pages  of  this  Magazine  ;  with  respect  to  quality,  it  is  almost 
altogether  from  ofScial  sources,  or  from  authorities  expresssly  employed -by 
the  publishers  to  prepare  special  articles  or  details.  It  is  also  enriched  with 
several  compilations  of  a  scientific  charact-er,  possessing  considerable  merit 
aod  value.  The  abstract  of  Meteorological  observations  exhibits  the  mean 
result  of  twenty  two  years'  records  at  the  Magnetical  Observatory ;  showing 
the  average  monthly  and  annual  means,  together  with  the  extremes  of  tem- 
perature ;  the  barometrical  pressure,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  degree  of  cloudiness,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds,  the 
fall  of  rain  and  snow . 

The  Statistical  tables  are  well  selected,  well  condensed  and  intelligibly  pre- 
sented. A  Literary  article  entitled  "  Ten  reasons  for  emigrating  to  Canada," 
is  an  excellent  synopsis  of  many  advantages  Canada  possesses  for  emigrants  of 
a  certain  class,  but  it  does  not  notice  the  important  statement  made  by  the 
CiHumissioner  of  Crown  Lands  in  his  official  Report — ^that  the  best  laud  in 
Canada  is  sold. 

The  information  respecting  all  the  public  Institutions  of  Canada,  whether 
Educational,  Literary,  Scientific,  Political,  Religious,  Legal  or  Commercial 
is  very  full  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  very  correct. 

The  Edition  of  the  Canadian  Almanac  has  varied  from  30,000  to  40,000  and 
even  60,000  per  annum.  It  well  deserves  the  large  circulation  it  has  attained, 
and  the  high  reputation  which  by  unanimous  consent  appears  to  be  accorded 
to  it,  not  only  by  the  press  but  also  by  the  public. 


Boundabout  Papers.— By  W.  M.  Thackeray  ;  with  illustrations.  New  York  : 
Harper  ii  Brother.     Toronto  :  Rollo  &  Adam. 

The  reader  of  the  CornhiU  Magazine  will  always  remember  Thackeray^s  in- 
structive and  amusing  Roundabout  Papers. 

Some  of  these  singular  productions  contain  very  touching  descriptions  of 
heroism.  One  on  Ribbmis  describes  the  strange  arid  fearful  vicissitudes  of 
seamen's  dangers.  Others  are  full  of  deep  pathos  and  sad  memorials  of  the 
love  and  labour  of  life.  Others  again  are  capital  chapters  of  fun,  which  do 
all  who  read  them  good. 

Some  twenty  of  these  Papers  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Messrs.  Harper 
in  a  neat  octavo  form,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  different  degrees  of 
morit* 
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^'  Mary  XifM^eay.*'— A  Novel,  by  the  Lady  Bmily  Ponaonby. 

*^  How  much  we  love  God,  how  BubmiBsive  we  are  to  God's  will,  we  can- 
not; otherwise  than  by  willingly  undergoing  or  patiently  bearing  afflictiona, 
well  express ;  without  it  no  sore  trial  of  virtue  can  be  ;  without  it  no  excellent 
example  of  goodness  had  ever  been." — Ba&bow. 

Such  is  the  motto  of  this  very  pleating  novel  The  sentimenta  ex- 
pressed throughout  are  of  the  highest  moral  and  religious  standard,  and  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  fiite,  and  the  wannest 
admiration  for  the  character  of  the  lonely  and  gentle  heroine  in  her  aubmia- 
sion  to  the  will  of  Providence,  while  bearing  perhaps  the  most  severe  trial 
with  which  a  young  and  trusting  heart  can  be  visited.  Under  the  impreaaioii 
that  her  lover,  to  whom  she  is  devotedly  attached,  had  died  in  India,  shs 
married,  for  her  family's  sake,  one  whom  she  only  highly  esteemed,  bni 
could  not  love ;  sad  to  relate,  soon  after  her  marriage,  her  former  lover 
reappears,  and  it  becomes  the  life-effort  of  our  heroine  to  walk  in  the  thoxnj 
path  of  duty,  which  she  successfully,  and  as  time  rolls  on,  peaoefulljr 
aooomplishes. 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLIES.* 

THX  XDIKBUROH  REVIEW. —OCTOBEB. 

QiHetidand, — ^The  Australian  group  of  colonies  are  rapidly  asserting  their 
political  and  commercial  importance  among  the  ruring  states  of  the  worid. 
Queensland  is  one  of  the  most  recent  aspirants  to  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  a  promising  State,  with  immense  resources. 

The  natural  features  of  this  tract  of  Australian  soil  are  strongly  marked. 
They  consist  (1.)  of  a  seaboard  from  60  to  100  miles  broad  ;  (2.)  an  ^evated 
table-land,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  a  succession  of  undulating  downs  or 
plains,  situated  some  2,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  stretching  back  to 
the  west  for  400  or  500  miles,  without  continuous  rise  or  fall ;  and  (3.)  a  suo- 
cession  of  terraces  descending,  generally  with  rapidity,  but  in  some  places 
less  perceptibly,  until  the  more  extended  level  of  the  interior  of  the  continent 
is  reached. 

Not,  however,  to  dwell  longer  on  the  luxuriance  of  a  region  to  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  in  examining  the  general  fitness  of  Queensland 

*  The  American  reprints  of  the  BriUsh  Quarterlies,  together  with  BlaekwooJTt 
MagoMine^  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  RoUo  k  Adam,  Toronto. 
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for  the  production  of  cotton,  angar,  and  tobacco,  we  ahall  here  content  our- 
•elves  by  mentioning  the  following  almoat  incredible  example  of  healthy  and 
rapid  growth,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Lang  : — 

*'  I  may  also  mention,  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extraordinary  fertil* 
ity  of  the  district,  that  a  young  peach-tree,  about  eight  feethigh,  and  covered 
with  blossoms,  happened  to  attract  my  notice  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  James 
CoUiuc,  Tyrone  Villa,  near  Grafton  ;  and  Mr.  Collins  informed  me  that  the 
peach-stone,  from  which  that  tree  had  grown,  had  been  planted  by  himself  in 
the  mouth  of  January  preceding,  only  eight  months  before." 

"In  short,  notwithstanding  the  generally  received  calunmy  to  which  the 
great  "  South  Land  "  has  hithecto  been  subjected  in  Europe,  as  being  desti- 
tute of  "springs  of  water,"  and  to  a  vast  extent  hopelessly  barren  and  una- 
vailable for  the  purposes  of  man,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  point  to  any 
tract  of  country  of  equal  extent,  and  within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in 
either  hemisphere,  in  which  there  is  a  greater  number  either  of  streams  of 
water  or  of  rivers  available  for  navigation." 

The  whole  of  this  almost  boundless  plateau — extending  within  the  tropics 
but  elevated  2,000  feet  above  sea-level — is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  wide  range 
of  crops.  Indeed,  as  vegetation  is  continued  during  the  whole  year,  the 
farmer  has  only  to  choose  his  various  seasons  for  bringing  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones  to  matiuity.  Thus,  wheat,  oats 
barley,  maize,  potatoes,  (and  more  especially  the  sweet  potatoe,  which  here 
grows  to  the  immense  weight  of  twenty  and  even  thirty  pounds,)  arrow- root, 
indigo,  and,  more  generally,  all  the  productions  of  the  kitchen  garden,  have 
ilready  been  cultivated  with  great  success.  At  present,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  some  half  dozen  incipient  townships  and  their  surrounding 
himsy  these  tablelands  are  clothed  throughout  their  vast  extent  with  the  rich 
and  luxuriant  natural  grasses  of  the  country,  and  are  roamed  over  by  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  some  widely  s<^ttered  sheep  and  cattle  owners. 

The  fleece  of  an  Australian  sheep  weighs  from  two  to  three  pounds,  or  little 
more  than  one-third  that  of  the  English  Southdown.  While,  however,  the 
Snglish  fleece  averages  about  one  shilling  per  pound,  that  of  Australia  ranges 
from  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  three  shillings. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  lay  before  him  the  actual  pros- 
pects of  Queensland  as  a  field  for  the  production  of  cotton.  It  had  been  as- 
certained for  several  years  that  a  variety  of  the  cotton  plant,  known  as  the 
Sea  Island  cotton,  was  capable  of  being  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the 
Moreton  Bay  settlement :  indeed,  this  variety  of  cotton,  if  not  indigenous  to- 
the  Australian  continent,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  is  found  in  great  lux- 
viaDce  on  some  of  the  islands  adjoining  the  mainland.  It  was  also  ascer- 
tained that  the  shrubs  continued  to  improve  up  to  their  third  and  fourth  year 
after  planting,  thereby  efiecting  a  considerable  saving  over  the  American 
plantations,  where  they  are  obliged  to  be  renewed  every  year.  Samples  of 
this  cotton  were,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  early  as  1846,  submitted  to  Man- 
dieater  firma,  and  were  most  highly  spoken  of,  their  market  value  being  es- 
id>lished  at  from  Is.  to  1«.  3d.  and  even  2$.  per  pound — ^the  common  '  New 
Qriaana '  variety  then  fetching  about  6d.      But  it'  was  not  until  1858  that 

▼Olii  II.  o 
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AuBtralian  cotton  made  its  appearance  in  Liverpool  as  an  article  of  commeioid. 
It  then  realized  \8.  9d.  per  pound. 

'^  I  saw  at  once,"  says  Mr.  Bazley.  M.P.  for  Manchester,  in  a  speech  die- 
livered  on  the  subject  of  cotton  growth,  ^'  that,  with  such  vastly  sripetior  cot- 
ton, yarn  could  be  produced  finer  than  any  that  could  be  maunfacttired  in 
India  or  Great  Britain.  I  bought  that  cotton,  carried  it  to  Manch^Bter,  sdd 
[q[>un  it  into  exquisitely  fine  yam.  I  found  that  the  weavers  of  LancasMre 
could  not  produce  a  fabric  from  it,  it  was  so  exceedingly  delicate  ;  the  wte- 
vers  of  Scotland  could  not  weave  it ;  nor  could  even  the  manufactnriarg  iof 
France  weave  this  yam  into  fine  muslin.  It  occurred  to  me  to  send  it  to 
Calcutta,  and  in  due  time  I  had  the  happiness  of  receiving  from  India  soiae 
of  the  finest  muslin  ever  manufactured,  the  product  of  the  skill  of  the  Wbi- 
doos  with  this  delicate  Australian  cotton. 

Small  consignments  of  this  cotton  continued  during  succeedudg  yeieuiif  td'^t^ 
rive  in  England  ;  and  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  no  leas  ttbdi 
seven  medals  were  awarded  to  Queensland  growers,  while  the  distihctioir  Xd 
"  honourable  mention  "  was  conferred  on  five  more.  In  a  report  of  the  Maa- 
diester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  these  exhibited  samples,  it  is  remarked-^ 
^'The  samples  of  Sea  Island  cotton  from  the  Australian  colomes  are  farsmfM- 
rior  to  cotton  from  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

On  every  account,  from  its  vast  extent,  from  its  fertile  sml,  from  its  cMi- 
cious  climate,  from  its  extensive  seaboard  and  abundant  wateroourses,  froiii 
its  judicious  institutions,  and  from  the  wise  and  temperate  spirit  whidi  ku 
hitherto  prevailed  in  its  administration,  Queensland  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  promising  of  those  youthful  States  witk 
which  ihe  maritime  and  colonial  genius  of  England  has  studded  the  globe. 

Cadaiiti'(U  Survey  of  Ortai  Britain, — The  French  term  *'  oadastnl,"  froM 
cadrer,  to  square,  has  of  late  years  been  generally  adopted  on  the  Oofntineni, 
and  is  now  used  in  England  to  denote  a  survey  on  a  large  scale.  A  oadastM 
as  opposed  to  a  topographical  map  may  be  defined  to  be  one  on  which-  the 
objects  represented,  agree,  as  to  their  relative  positions  and  dimensions,  with 
the  objects  on  the  face  of  the  country  ;  while  a  topographical  map,  drawn  on 
a  small  scale,  exaggerates,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  the  dimensions  of  houses, 
and  the  breadth  of  roads  and  streams  ;  and  is,  owing  to  its  smaller  siie, 
necessarily  less  correct  than  a  cadastral  plan .  The  survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  in  future  to  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  its  being  drawit, 
or  as  it  is  technically  called  ^*  plotted,"  on  the  scale  of  '0004,  or  ^^  of  the 
linear  measiire  of  the  ground.  This  scale  has  been  generally  adopted  through- 
out those  parts  of  Europe  in  which  a  Cadastral  Survey  is  in  progress.  It  cor- 
responds so  nearly  to  twenty  five  inches  to  one  mile,  that  it  is  usually  spo- 
ken of  as  the  25-inch  scale.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of  bearing  within  a 
very  small  fraction,  the  proportion  of  one  inch  to  an  acre. 

The  principal  triangulation  of  Great  Britain  is  just  completed.  The  mea- 
sured bases  are  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  at  Lough  Foyle  in  Ireland  ;  bases  for 
verification  have  also  been  measured  at  Misterton  Carr  in  Nottinghamshire,  st 
Bhuddlam  Marsh  in  North  Wales,  and  at  Belhelvie  in  ABerdeenshke.  The 
two  first  named  are  those  from  which  all  the  distances  in  the  triangulatiaa 
have  been  computed  ;  and  such  is  the  accuracy  with  which  the  operation  has 
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^toen  oondoetod,  thiitirhen  500  feet  of  the  Lough  Foyle  base  weFeremeMnred 
in  the  preaoBce  of  Mr.  Babbage  aad  Sir  Jo^  HMBchel,  it  was  neoeMaiy  to 
«w  a  iiiloroacope  to  detect  the  discrepancy  between  the  original  meaanrement 
and  tiw  yerificatian.  The  actual  error  demonstrated  proTed  to  be  cme-third 
dike  finest  dot  that  oonld  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

The  oompnted  height  of  the  momitain  Ben  Macdei  was  4295  "60  feet.  The 
iMight  determiiied  bjspirit-leTeUing  up  the  western  Side  was  4295  "70,  andbj 
WveDkig  down  the  eastern  side  4295*76  feet.  Thus  the  height  arrived  at  by 
^tne  independent  mcdes  of  calonlation  did  not  differ  in  measaring  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  Sootknd  by  more  than  the  thioksiess  of  an  ordinary  boot- 
hieL 

The  length  of  the  sidss  in  the  principal  triangulation  is  from  00  to  JLOO 
nflea,  lliis  principal  or  primary  triangulation  is  broken  up  into  smaller  tri- 
angksy  whidi  form  what  is  called  the  secondary  triangulation.  These,  again, 
aie  divided  into  minor  triangles,  which  form  the  actual  foundation  of  the  sur- 
«^.    The  lengtii  of  each  side  m  the  tertiary  triangulation  is  usually  about  a 


Jbiflome  instances,  however,  sides  even  longer  than  100  miiles  were  mea- 
Mrod.  ISiesewere  usually  accomplished  by  the  '^heliostat,"  a  devolving 
■dnor  whidi  reflects  the  sun  from  tiie  apex  of  some  distant  hill  to  the  obeer- 
mtory.  Wedcs  sometimes  elapse  before  the  wished-for  gleam  comes  to  make 
an  observation' possible.  There  must  be  no  intervening  doud  between  the 
tws  posnts ;  the  sun  must  be  shining  on  the  point  to  be  observed,  and  ^e 
utohers  who  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  the  propitious  moment  must 
be  en  the  look-out,  unwearied  by  past  days  of  unsuccess.  In  this  manner 
Bemle,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  observed  from  Snowdon,  in  Wales,  and  fnnn 
Sippiire  and  Blieve  Donard,  on  the  Irish  shore  ;  and  thus,  from  St.  Peter's 
(kinrdi  and  Fidrlight,  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  triangles  were  thrown  into  France 
ind  Belgium.  The  last  observations  to  St.  Peter's  from  Montalembert,  in 
FrsBoe,  were  taken  in  a  dense  fog.  '*  This  fog,"  says  the  account  of  the  ex- 
tttiskm  of  tiie  triangulation,  '^  which  was  passing  in  heavy  coptinuous  douds 
from  the  north-east,  was  seen  to  break  slightly  in  the  direction  of  St.  Peter's 
md.  the  heliostat  coming  out  brightly  for  about  twenty-five  minutes,  was  ob- 
awed  upon  two  arcs."*  There  is  something  almost  heroic  in  the  uttei:  sim- 
piidty  with  which  months  of  hard  and  sdentific  work  are  dismissed  in  such  a 
mienoe. 

The  cost  of  a  survey,  such  as  is  recommended  by  Lord  Bury's  Committee, 
ii  stated  to  be  £1,400,000.  This  appears,  even  for  sudi  a  woric  as  a  national 
luvey,  a  large  sum.  We  therefore  examine  with  some  curiosity  the  grounds 
wp(m vHndi  the  committee  report  their  belief  ''that  large  as  may  be  the  cdst 
of  a  cadastral  survey,  the  national  advantages  of  such  a  survey  are  so  great 
that  to  complete  it  would  be  a  judicious  outlay  of  public  money.'* 

Macknigh^s  Life  of  Lard  Bnlinghroke, — Assuming  "great"  to  be  a  term 
tot  expressing  the  extent  of  influence,  good  or  bad,  that  has  been  exercised 
bj  an  individual  on  thought  and  action,  or  the  space  he  has  occupied  in  men's 
Ainds,  a  plausible  claim  to  it  may  be  advanced  by  Bolingbroke,  who  falls  lit- 
tle short  of  the  received  standard.  He  was  pre-eminently  gifted  with  the 
fMhtiee  that  lead  mankind  captive.     He  was  facUe  pr%ncep$  in  the  senate,  the 
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oonndl-chainber,  and  the  saloon.  He  maintained  the  same  ascendancy  among 
statesmen,  orators,  courtiers,  fine  gentlemen,  and.  wits.  His  name  may  be 
tracked  in  history  by  a  luminous  streak,  such  as  a  shooting  star  leaves  behind 
it  in  its  glancing  and  glittering  dash  across  the  sky.  He  swayed  the  coune  of 
events  to  and  fro  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation's  destiny :  he  organized  and  breathed 
life  into  parties :  he  set  up  and  pulled  down  governments  :  he  elevated  and 
depressed  dynasties.  Not  a  scrap  or  relic  of  his  speeches  has  been  preserved, 
yet  the  tradition  of  their  excellence  is  as  sure  in  its  way  as  that  of  Chatham's 
action  (in  the  Demosthenic  sense),  of  Sheridan's  first  Begum  speech,  or  €htf^ 
lick's  dramatic  art,  or  of  many  other  stock  objects  of  admiration  which  no  one 
dreams  of  questioning.  Nay,  it  is  much  surer  ;  for,  as  ahready  intimated,  the 
same  combination  of  thoughts,  words,  and  images — ^the  same  vim  vivida — by 
which  (delivery  apart)  BoUingbroke  swayed  assemblies,  are  found  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  these  are  the  very  qualities  which  still  constitute  their  principal  at- 
traction. 

Oddly  enough,  it  is  his  happiest  imitator,  Burke,  who  is  made  to  ask,  '  Who 
now  reads  Bolingbroke  ?"  The  answer  is,  that- few  read  him  for  hia  political 
opinions  which  are  out  of  date,  for  hia  principles  which  may  prove  unsound, 
or  for  his  statements  which  are  often  onennded  ;  but  all  lovers  of  English  lit- 
erature read  him  as  one  of  the  masters  of  our  tongue  ;  and  to  students  of  rha- 
toric  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  text-book.  The  highest  living  authority  on  this 
point.  Lord  Brougham,  declares  that  **  if  Bolingbroke  spoke  as  he  wrote,  he 
must  have  been  the  greatest  of  modem  orators,  as  far  as  composition  goei|'^ 
having  already  pronounced  his  assemblage  of  purely  personal  qualifications — 
face,  figure,  voice,  presence,  manner — to  be  unequaled.  Boldness,  rapidity, 
vigour,  lucid  clearness  of  expression,  betokening  perfect  precision  of  thought 
and  correct  rhythmical  sentences  constructed  of  short  Saxon  words,  an 
amongst  his  charms  ;  but  what  is  absolutely  inimitable  is  his  imagery,  whioh 
is  as  rich  and  varied  as  Dryden's,  and  more  chaste. 

The  moral  of  his  career  lies  upon  the  suriace  for  those  who  run  to  read.  It 
is,  that  honesty  is  emphatically  the  best  policy  :  that  the  most  splendid  tal- 
ents, without  prudence,  principle,  religion,  or  morality,  are  as  nought.  In 
theory,  his  grand  object  was  his  country — in  practice,  it  was  himself  ;  his 
sentiments  were  uniformly  noble,  his  conduct  was  frequently  mean  ;  his  pas- 
sions always  get  the  better  of  hia  resolutions,  or  (as  one  of  his  friends  told  hian 
in  early  youth),  whilst  his  soul  was  all  virtue,  his  body  was  all  vice.  A  Stoic 
in  the  library,  he  was  an  Epicurean  at  the  supper-table  and  in  the  boudoir. — 
Innumerable  writers  have  tried  their  hands  at  him,  analysing,  sifting,  com- 
paring, balancing,  and  counter-balancing  his  merits  and  defects  ;  yet  all  of 
them  bring  us  back  to  the  crowning  reflection  of  a  congenial  and  sympathiaing 
spirit.  Lord  Chesterfield]:  *'  Upon  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  character, 
where  good  and  ill  were  perpetually  jostling  each  other,  what  can  we  say  but. 
alas !  poor  human  nature !  " 
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is  finished,  and  in  its  closing  paragraphs  the  distingnishedl 
iiiihor  has  evidently  had  in  mental  review  the  events  which  have  transpired 
<m  this  continent  during  the  past  two  years.  His  remarks  on  '^  Conserv*- 
tism,"  and  his  *'  Thoughts  on  Politics,"  are  very  pointed  and  very  dpropas. 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  detect  the  application  of  many  trite  observations 
and  criticisms  in  the  following  extracts : — 

The  true  conservative  policy  in  any  given  state  is  in  self-preservation  ;  and 
nif-preservation  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  mere  care  for  existence,  but 
extends  to  all  that  can  keep  the  body  politic  in  the  highest  state  of  health  and 
vigour :  therefore  progress  and  development  of  forces  are  essential  to  self- 
praservation.  But  according  to  a  conservative  policy,  such  progress  and  such 
development  will  always  be  encouraged  with  a  due  regard  to  the  idiosyncratic 
duuracter  of  a  state,  such  as  it  has  been  made  by  time  and  circumstance — to 
the  institutions  which  have  not  only  become  endeared  to  it  by  custom,  but 
have  contributed  to  consolidate  the  national  unity  by  forming  and  system- 
stinng  the  national  spirit  and  mind.  A  conservative  policy  in  England  wiU 
bvoor  peace,  if  only  because  England  is  essentially  a  commercial  common- 
vealth,  and  its  real  sinews  of  strength  are  in  its  financial  resources.  War 
coqposefl  commerce  to  hazard,  and  financial  resources  to  an  indefinite  drain. 
But,  even  upon  that  ground,  a  conservative  policy  cannot  accept  peace  at  all 
hassrds,  because  no  commerce  would  be  long  safe  under  a  flag  dishonoured  or 
dsspssed.  A  conservative  policy  in  England  would  vigilantly  guard  our  mari< 
time  power,  and  spare  no  cost  necessary  to  maintain  a  navy  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  single  European  Power ;  but  it  would  regard  with  great  jealouiy 
mj  attempt  to  maintain,  in  England  itself,  more  than  the  well-disciplined 
Badeus  and  framework  of  a  standing  army.  It  has  to  conserve  politic&l 
Eberty  as  the  most  precious  of  all  heirlooms ;  and  a  nation  once  reconciled 
lo  the  maintenance  of  large  standing  armies,  submits  its  liberties  to  the 
morcy  of  accident.  A  state  must,  for  durability,  as  I  have  said,  conserve  its 
•pecial  national  character  ;  and  the  national  character  of  England  will  be  lost 
whenever  it  shall  see  with  apathy  large  standing  armies  within  its  own  shores. 
One  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  military  colonies  is  the  facility  they  afford 
for  maintaining  therein  such  military  strength  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  empire,  without  quartering  large  bodies  of  troops  in  Eng- 
Imd,  to  the  danger  of  freedom  ;  and  therefore  it  js  a  very  shallow  view  of 
Imperial  policy  to  ascribe  solely  to  oui*  colonial  wants  the  military  forces  kept 

*Thb  British  Mohthldbs,  including  Blackwood  (American  reprint),  ComkiU^ 
TmpU  Bar,  The  St.  Jamet'  Magazine^  Good  Wordt,  London  Society,  The  Church' 
•fli^f  Magazine,  The  Exchange,  kc,  Ac,  can  be  procured  each  month  at  Messrs. 
Bello  k  Adam's,  Toronto. 
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in  colonies,  and  exclaim,  ^*  See  what  these  colonies  cost  ns ! "  If  we  had  no 
troops  in  colonies,  we  must  either  be  without  adequate  military  force,  or  we 
must  attain  such  adequate  military  force  at  the  risk  of  freedom,  by  collectiDg 
and  converging  it  into  garrisons  at  homa 

Lastly,  the  statesman  who  would  maintain  a  conservative  policy  for  Eng- 
land has  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  any  state  which  attains  to  a  wealth,  an 
i^uence,  a  grandeur  disproportioned  to  its  native  population,  or  the  extent 
of  its  native  dominion,  owes  its  rank  rather  to  causes  that  may  be  called  oqoa- 
plicated  and  artifici^  than  to  causes  simple  and  natural  The  prosperiiy  and 
power  of  France  recover  with  a  boimd  after  numerous  shocks  upon  internal 
Older  and  commercial  credit  But  a  single  one  of  such  shocks  mi^t  suf&o^ 
to  destroy  for  a  century,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  rank  of  England  ainong  fixi^ 
rate  powers ;  and  therefore,  English  statesmen  have  to  consider  many  ppji- 
tical  questions,  not  only  on  their  own  abstract  merits,  but  with  due  regajfd 
to  their  collateral  bearings  upon  the  national  wellbeing.  It  is  for  this  reaaon, 
perhaps,  that  in  England  a  truly  conservative  politician,  though  without  any 
nQdue  apprehension  of  revolutionary  tendencies  among  the  bulk  of  the  pop«- 
lation,  would  seek  to  preserve  the  preponderating  electoral  power  among  the 
middle  classes ;  because  with  them  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  larger  amount 
of  education  and  feretkought  than  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  nyaor 
bwB  subsisting  upon  manual  labour.  But  as  free  nations  are  governed  either 
l^  the  preponderance  of  numbers  or  by  the  ascendancy  of  cultiyated  intel- 
ligence, so  a  conservative  pdicyj  if  it  do  not  maintain  itself  in  power  by  19i0 
first,  must  seek  to  conciliate  and  identify  itself  with  the  second.  It  ehould 
have  no  fear  of  the  calm  spread  of  knowledge  ;  its  real  antagonist  is  in  fbe 
passionate  force  of  ignorance.  As  it  seeks  to  develop  in  the  state  whsfcersr 
is  best  for  the  state's  preservation  in  its  highest  form  of  integral  unity,  so 
certainly  it  ;diould  befriend  and  f oeter  all  the  intellectual  powers  whidi  eniiob 
apd  adorn  a  state — seeking,  irrespective  of  class,  to  honour  and  a^y  itself 
with  1^  that  ennobles  the  people  it  guards.  It  should  be  the  friend  bf  oom- 
n^erce,  of  art,  of  science,  of  letters,  and  should  carefully  keep  open  evecy 
vista  l^  which  merit  can  win  its  way  to  distinction  ;  for  the  best  mode^ 
airi^tocratise  the  sentiment  of  a  population  is  to  revere,  as  the  finest  element 
of  aristocracy,  every  merit  which,  conquering  obstacles  of  birth  and  fbrimiOi 
rises  up  into  distinction,  and  adds  a  new  dignity  to  the  nation  itself. 

Distinguish  carefully  between  what  it  is  wise  to  think  and  what  it  ia  wiv- 
dom  to  do.  As  a  phUosopher  you  may  advance  the  cause  of  mankind  in  eot^  * 
sooting  theories  of  a  perfect  government,  by  which  you  would  destrc^  • 
nation  could  you  put  them  into  immediate  practice.  A  profound  writer  seeks 
to  say  what  has  never  been  said  before ;  a  profound  statesmah  is  loth  to  legoh 
late  till  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  has  been  said.  The  first  opem 
the  case  of  truth — the  last  sums  up  after  all  the  evidence  is  put  in.  The  time 
at  which  to  deliver  judgment  is  not  regulated  by  the  pendulum,  for  natiena 
go  by  the  weather-glass,  and  not  by  the  clock. 

In  the  constitution  of  man,  what  we  call  disease  is  the  effort  of  natnie  to 
recover  health.  The  morbid  elements  have  been  at  work  unperoeived  diuing 
tke  time  we  fancied  ourselves  welL  So  it  is  with  states  :  the  violent  disorder 
is  a  struggle  for  the  dislodgement  of  morbid  matter.    IVue  ;  but  in  botii^tlM 
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effort  for  recovery  may  kill.  The  worst  sign  for  the  xoan  is  when,  in  despair 
of  the  physician  he  calls  in  the  quack  ;  the  worst  sign  for  the  state  is  when 
it  dismisses  the  statesman  to  tcust  in  the  demagogue. 

The  most  common  death  of  liberty  is  suicida 

Whenever  liberty.  ai\d  o^er  are  formally  arrayed  against  each  oth^r,  order 
must  eventually  triupoiph ;  and  if  the  strife  be  long  and  bloody,  despotism 
will  be  invariably  accepted  as  the  firmest  assertor  of  order.  If  there  had 
been  no  Brutes,  there  could  have  been  no  Augustus.  The  populace  seeks 
to  destroy  whatever  it  has  b^en  accustomed  to  regard  as  its  counterpoise 
without  consideration  of  the  consequences.  Thus  the  Roman  populace  as- 
tented  to  the  dictatorship  of  CsBsar  in  its  habitual  strife  against  its  counter- 
poise in  the  aristocracy  represented  by  Pompey.  It  conceived  that  it  obtained 
a  teinmph  for  freedom  when  the  flower  of  the  patricians  perished  at  Pharsalia 
wfl.  PhiHppi,  and  consummated  the  victory  of  the  multitude  by  establishing 
the  rule  of  the  autocrat. 

Popular  representation  in  a  community  should  be  preceded  by  local  self- 
govenunent.  We  lay  deep  and  sure  foundations  for  the  freedom  of  a  people 
nhen  we  secure  free  municipalities  to  the  subdivisions  of  an  empire.  And  on 
^leee  foundations  the  throne  even  of  an  absolute  monarch  may  still  rest  for 
iQ^M  time,  because,  in  proportion  as  men  are  left  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
makiiig  their  own  laws  and  choosing  their  own  magistrates  in  their  imme- 
^to  djpcle  of  action,  the  more  willingly  they  submit  to  the  sovereign 
antbority  under  which  that  liberty  is  exercised.  Besides,  in  free  munid- 
pal^tieB  there  must  necessarily  spring  up  rival  parties.  Suppose  a  town  in 
w|ijdi  the  vast  majority  of  the  burgesses  are  democratic,  but  in  which  the 
offioea  are  appointed  by  the  centralizing  sovereign  executive,  the  democratic 
nirit  will  be  sure  some  day  or  other  to  find  a  revolutionary  vent  against  the 
iovfragn  executive  itself.  Remove  this  central  authority  —open  to  all  the 
bgngeaee  by  popular  election  all  the  offices  through  which  tiie  affiairs  of  the 
t(^wn  are  administered — ^let  the  most  democratic  of  the  citizens  be  tiie  first 
^oefB  elected, — the  ambition  of  the  rest  will  form  a  party  against  tiiem,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  law  of  competition  alone  will  create  an  anti-democzatieil 
party.  Where  two  or  more  parties  are  thus  called  into  existence,  neither  ean 
gofom  in  the  long  run  without  a  check  from  its  antagonist,  and  institutions 
rarely  perish  so  long  as  they  take  repair  from  one  party  and  defenoe  from 
aaotber. 

Thb  Roman  Empire,  in  spite  of  its  inherent  weakness  and  odious  vices, 
naintained  its  hold  over  its  subjects  by  leaving  to  towns  so  large  a  share  of 
adf-goyemment.  When  the  Empire  perished  the  municipalities  remained, 
and  out  of  them  grew  the  free  republics  qf  the  middle  ages. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  the  most  popular  institution  in  Great  Britain, 
aad  we  are  i^  to  estimate  the  liberty  of  other  nations  according  to  the  license 
fsnnitted  to  its  journals.  But  we  ourselves  do  not  permit  the  free  expression 
ti  opioion  through  organs  in  which  that  expression  is  not  familiarised  to  our 
kabits.  No  play  that  treated  of  political  affurs  or  public  character  with  the 
fcaidmesB  of  a  newspaper  could  appear  on  our  boards.  For  this  distinction 
between  a  play  and  a  newspaper,  no  doubt,  there  are  excellent  reasons,  to 
whish  exoeiknt  answecs  could  be  given.     But  when  all  is  said,  this  simple 
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truth  would  remain  : — ^That  legislators,  however  bold,  do  not  Tolunteer  Tents 
for  opinion  not  demanded  by  the  public  ;  and  a  pubb'c,  however  free,  do  not 
vehemently  insist  upon  vents  for  opinion  which  custom  has  not  rendered 
essential  to  their  notions  of  freedom.  This  consideration  should  make  us 
more  forbearing"  to  foreign  governments — such  as  the  Italian,  in  which  a  free 
press^is  as  unfamiliar  an  experiment  as  a  free  stage  is  with  us. 

A  free  debating  chamber  is  the  only  safety-valve  for  the  popular  excitement 
which  can  be  occasioned  by  the  action  of  a  free  press.  Even  with  us 
the  public  would  be  constantly  misled  upon  public  afiairs  and  the  characters 
and  actions  of  leading  politicians,  if  a  Minister  could  not  be  questioned  vivd 
voce  in  Parliament.  Where  a  state  is  not  ripe  for  unshackled  freedom  of 
debate,  it  is,  therefore,  not  ripe  for  unshackled  freedom  of  the  press.  But 
freedom  of  debate  once  established,  the  freedom  of  the  press  must  inevitably 
follow  ;  and  each  acting  on  the  other  to  the  joint  security  of  both,  the  result^ 
in  well  ordered'states,  is  an  essential  check  to  the  licentiousness  of  either. 
For  it  IB  the  very  function  of  the  press  to  be  a  critic  on  the  debate,  and  the 
necessity  of  debate  to  be  an  emeudator  of  the  press.  And  any  constitutional 
government  which,  by  corrupting  the  one,  transfers  to  the  other  a  dlBpropor- 
tionate  influence  over  public  opinion,  destroys  its  own  surest  saf^;uard. 
Thus  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  doomed  when  the  French  press  ob- 
tained over  public  opinion  an  influence  denied  to  the  representative  Chamber, 
from  the  belief  that  the  press  was  honest  and  the  Chamber  venal.  The  chief 
political  power  of  the  press  is  concentred  in  its  daily  journals  ;  but  however 
honest  and  however  able  the  journalism  of  any  given  state  or  time  may  be, 
its  very  nature  necessitates  animated  appeals  to  the  passion  of  the  day,  with- 
out that  deliberate  consideration  of  consequences  to  be  felt  in  the  morrow, 
which  is  the  proper  care  of  legislative  assemblies  when  wisely  constituted. 
Joumahsm  is  therefore  in  itself  more  fitted  to  destroy  bad  governments  than 
to  construct  foundations  for  good  ones.  And  thus,  where  joumaUsm  ia 
potent  upon  popular  action,  and  the  representative  assembly  comparativelj 
disregarded,  political  changes  will  be  characterised  by  abundant  energy  and 
defective  forethought.  As  the  iigent  of  the  day,  joumaUsm  does  but  the 
work  of  the  day — ^the  work  of  the  morrow  ib  left  for  the  men  of  the  morrow. 
But  where  the  law  of  reaction  has  not  been  taken  into  account,  the  men  of 
the  morrow  are  seized  with  alarm  at  the  work  which  was  lauded  the  day  be- 
fore. What  was  called  the  reasoning  of  freedom  when  a  something  is  to  be 
pulled  down,  is  called  the  madness  of  licence  when  a  something  is  to  be  built 
up.  And  the  press  which  assisted  to  a  revolution  that  threatens  the  men  of 
the  morrow  with  anarchy,  is  sure  to  be  silenced  by  the  first  revolution  whidi 
promises  restoration  to  order. 

The  commencement  of  civilisation  ib  in  the  desire  of  individual  ponesaion; 
«nd  in  proportion  as  civiUsation  spreads,  that  desire  becomes  its  prevailing 
passion.  Security  of  property  is  thus  more  valued  in  highly  civilised  com- 
munities than  even  security  of  life.  Men  will  shed  their  blood  for  some 
cause  they  scarcely  comprehend,  at  the  bidding  of  a  sovereign,  to  whom  they 
would  not  concede  the  illegal  tax  of  a  shilling. 

Foreign  wars,  however  unpopular,  never,  or  rarely,  produce  intestine  rs- 
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bdfioiL     Bat  ibe  finuicial  distress  which  follows  a  war  the  most  popular,  ia 
tbo  most  dangerous  cause  of  revolutions. 

Bveiy  form  of  goyemment  in  which  the  expenditure  habitually  exceeds  the 
rerenue,  is  doomed  to  undergo  a  vital  change.     The  more  hopelessly  the 
fpnaarusiMi  are  disordered,  the  more  violent  in  all  probability  the  change.    Thus' 
despotic  governments  may  become  democratized,  and  republican  institutions 

may  become  monarchical. 

f 

GOOD  WORDS.— OCTOBBR. 

Ntiedlewomen, — The  needlewomen  of  London,  if  we  include  all  those  who 
are  partly  as  well  as  wholly  dependent  upon  needlework  for  support,  number 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  ;  the  acknowledged  sempstresses  form  nearly 
fifty  thousand  of  this  total,  and  twenty  thousand  of  this  fifty  thousand  may 
be  dassed  under  the  head  of  milliners  and  dress-makers.  The  *  court  milliners' 
frequently  employ  fifty  or  sixty  hands  during  the  season.  Overwork  ruins 
many  a  constitution  ;  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  hours  a  day  continued  for 
four  months  in  succession  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  health  of  the  most 
robust.  Hundreds  sink  yearly  under  the  tremendous  overwork,  and  thousands 
become  sufferers  for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives,  and  all  these  are  victims 
OD  the  altar  of  fashion. 

The  Life-Boob  and  iU  work  — ^The  number  of  vessels  which  traded  in  1862 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  its  different  ports  amounted  to 
268,462  manned,  by  about  1,600,000  men  and  boys.  Of  these  vessels  1827  or 
1  in  147  were  wrecked  in  that  year ;  the  average  number  wrecked  during  the 
last  eleven  years  being  1  in  every  201.  Of  the  million  and  a  half  lives  then  ex- 
posed 690  were  lost  and  4039  saved  by  life-boats,  life  preserving  apparatus, 
the  ships  own  boats  and  other  means.  In  the  last  seven  years  no  fewer  than 
20,158  persons  have  been  saved  by  the  same  means  from  a  watery  grave.  Of 
tiie  4039  lives  saved  from  shipwreck  last  year  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  help  of  man,  637  were  saved  by  the 
fife-boate,  other  boats,  and  the  apparatus  they  employ.  Public  and  private 
liberality  have  succeeded  in  making  the  Life-boat  a  national  institution  of 
most  valuable  character.  In  1852  the  number  of  Life-boats  belonging  to  the 
Life-boat  Institution  was  30,  in  1863  it  had  risen  to  124.  No  fewer  than  160 
•elf-righting  life-boats  have  been  constructed  in  ten  years  by  Messrs.  Forrest 
of  Limehonse,  and  of  these  about  40  have  been  made  for  foreign  governments 
and  colonies.  Since  the  Life-boat  Institution  was  founded,  it  has  expended 
on  its  establishment  £75,380  sterling.  The  income  for  1862  was  £14,825. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  valuable  Institution  in  1824,  the  large  number 
of  12,854  lives  have  been  saved  by  its  own  Life-boats  or  by  special  exertions 
for  which  it  has  granted  rewards  ;  it  now  possesses  a  fleet  of  130  boats.  ''  U 
it  is  a  christian  duty  to  convert  the  Jew  and  reclaim  the  heathen,  to  frank 
the  missionary  to  his  field  of  labour,  and  to  tnm  the  wicked  from  the  evil  of 
their  ways,  it  is  doubtless  an  equal  privilege  and  a  higher  duty  to  rescue  the 
unconverted  from  a  watery  grave,  and  lead  them  from  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion to  that  mercy  seat  to  which  they  have  been  often  and  so  unsuccessfully 
invited  to  appeal" 
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In  the  latest  English  papers  we  read  that  an  eminent  Pmnee  m^rphant 
in  the  city  of  London  has  presented  £2,000  to  the  Boyal  Ij^ational  liilebpi^l^ 
Institntion,  throngh  its  chairman,  Thomas  Baring)  Baq.,  M.P.,  toenaUciit 
to  form  a  lif e^boat  estabMshment  on  the  Engliah  coast,  and  permanent^  to 
keep  it  np.  This  firm  is  now  under  disaolntion  ;  and  in  order^  to  show  tt^ttr 
gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  great  metEqpQLis,  from  whom  they  have  re- 
ceived for  many  years  every  conrtesy,  they  have  presented  this  munifiopivt 
amount  to  the  tife-Boat  Institution. 

Autuaan  Thovkg^U. 
I  saw  the  forests  fade, 

The  air  was  still  and  grey. 
And  o'er  my  soul  dismayed 
A  heavy  sadness  lay. 

Sadden  there  aweetly  rung 

To  me  a  song  so  new  ! 
The  transit  bird  it  sung 

As  southward  fast  it  flew. 

«  #  «  «  «  »  «• 

It  told  of  joy  forgot 

Pointed  to  distant  heaven  ; 
Sang,  '*  So\il,  forget  it  not. 
To  thee,  too,  wings  aps  given." 
The  Farable  of  ihe  Sower — DMpleship. 
A  Bundle  of  old  LMUr9r~E$9Qy$  for  Sund<»y  Beading t  4c,  Ike, 

TaMPLE  BAK-HKJTQBIB. 

J)oit  Mahomed  ii[%an.^r-Doet  Mahomed  was  the  twentieth  out  of  tifentj? 
<^Q  sops  whom  Sar&az,  Minister  to  Ta^nur  Shah  of  Affgh^njstan,  left  b§}^nd^ 
^e  9ar}y  years  of  Dost  Mahomed  were  entir^y  neglected,  and,  being  depeii'; 
4^t:0n  the  generosity  of  his  brothers,  who  refqse4  to  give  him. any  help,  l^e 
^as  sometimes  reduced  to  the  greatest  dirtress.  At  the  age  of  twelve  l^s  w^ 
ipt^e  water  carrier,  and  afterwards  pipe-bearer  to  his  brother  Fatah  KljtaiL 
lV^lien,F|itah  Khan  waa  established  as  Minister  at  Caubul,  he  advancd  him  m 
jjignity  and  a^mittfsd  him  to  his  counsels.  Fatah  Khan  and  Dost  Mahoni^ 
w^t  with  a  force  to  intercept  the  Persians  who  were  loarc^iinjg  upon  Hei^|. 
^a^h  Khan  w^  ifovnded,  but  Dost  Mahomed  beat  the  Persians  back,  .jbi 
pjirpoei^a  of  time  Fatah  Khan  was  n^nrdered  by  the  Aovereign  he  had  placed  on 
tli6^  throne.  This  ^lurder  sealed  the  doom  of  the  royal  house  of  Sadoeid, 
Dost  Mahomed  set  up  Shah  All,  appointing  himself  as  his  Viider.  Atpfiir  % 
short  time,  the  country  was  divided  between  the  brothers  of  Do^t  Mahqmed, 
and  Ghunzie  fell  to  his  share.  This  treacherous  chieftain,  however,  plotted 
ijgajbst  his  brothers,  and  in  1826  he  establii^^ed  himself  as  Sovereign  of 
OapbuL  In  1837  he  was  at  war  with  the  Sikhs,  and  although  he  defeated 
them,  yet  he  found  himself  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Persians  and 
tiie  Britirii.  In  1839  the  celebrated  expedition  to  Caubul  took  place.  Dost 
Mahomed  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Khan  of  Bokhara     Ha 
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epcajyui  and  stirred  up  iwbiellioxi  in  Af^haftigtwi,  bwt  not  meeting  with  t^e 
Buocees  he  anticipated  he  gave  himself  np  to  the  BritiBh  in  Oaubid  and  waa 
fl|9nt  to  Calcutta.  When  the  British  evaQoated  Affghauiaton,  Shah  Soojfth 
wiui  ^gfujx  dethroned,  and  in  1^43  Doat  Mahomed  w^  ndstored  to  the 
thrope  of  Caubul,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  May  laat.  Puring  tl^t 
P<9nod  he  was  a  consistent  friend  of  the  British,  and  dimog  l^he  Indiiw;i 
revolt  an  active  and  faithful  ally.  As  a  man  he  was  cruel,  reyen^^Bfu], 
treacherous,  ungrateful  and  dissolute ;  yet  withal,  in  India  at  least,  '^  a  great 
man." 
Fifty  Y€<ir$  Ago  is  a  splendid  description  of  the  Battle  of  Leipzig. 
John  Marehmonf$  Ltgacy^  and  the  Trials  of  the  Tredgolds  are  continue 
A  Bad  Time  for  Tomassi  is  a  narrative  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  a 
notorious  forger  of  Venice  and  two  accomplices,  Bartolomeo,  the  crooked 
mouthed,  and  Maddalena  Rosati,  who  betrays  TomassL  Tomassi  is  con- 
demned to  hard  labour  in  chains  for  lifty  Bartolomeo  for  fifteen  years,  and 
Maddalena  is  pardoned — ^who  shortly  afterwards  was  suppose  to  receive  t|ie 
blood-money  from  tfhe  Apstrians. 

THl  OHtOMZHMAX'S  VAMILY  MAOA2IHBr«OCIOBBE. 

.Aftc&oelfiuu, — ^This  day  ^oee  not  appear  to  h^ve  been  gen^iriUIy  kes>t  untS 
t|ie  eighth. <^entury,  and. was  formally  repo£^ii;^.by  the.  Coun<al  of  M^yeno^ 
A^,  813.  The  origin  of  the  jEaahion  of  eating  a  goose  at  Miohaelmas  is  4%^ 
died  from  a  pnstom  prevalent  in  the  thirteenth,  fourt0enih,  fifteenth,. a9i4 
vJLcteenth  OQntunea.  In  nearly  every  grant  from  lords  of  mapon  to  their 
^nfnta  during  that  period  it  was  stipulj^ted  that  the  former  should  receiye,^ 
illipng  other  x^erved  rents  and  services,  a  gooee  |ii  Mifihaelmsa.  In  Xrehmd 
MQf^k,  in  JParis.a  tokey,  imd  in  Denmark  a  rof^it  goose  was  saocifioed  Ji^ 
hfis^na  ol  ^i, If^giaxL  .There  are  numerous  (^er  auperitiittovia.  cereal w^ 
ppqliafi4^i9&ob*eh9e8,:  in  diflOorent  OQuntaes,  which  it  is  i^^edl^ss  to  npi^P^ 
^gp^  ",7^e,  Church  in  thjs  fe»at  paztioiilarly  commen^orat^  St.  Michnal 
(ipqaofe  tiawiiaprim^  or  tute]»  of .  the  Jeiwish  Ohmrch,  ik^d  so  pf  t)|» 

Ql^ipatjan  Ch^ucoh  or  t^rue  Israel  of  God,"  4ec. 

J^  MtcUffr  Qf  QladdsrMdale-TAii  Oid  Chxach  Story. 

'S%e  Sou§$  Ffy  in  hi$  Yowth, — The  house  fly  in  his  grub  state  feeds  on  da- 
oaymg  vegetable  matter,  and  never  oeases  feeding  while  in  that  condition. 
He  takes  BO  rest,  for  his  food  is  continually  deoompoamg  and  flying  off  in 
11m form  of  gaseous  exhalations.  As  an  indefatigable  scaveoger  he  is  ua- 
rhafled,  in  his  lowly  grub  state.  He  does  not  chimge  his  akin  like  other 
^|itiba*'  feeding  on  living  vegetables.  He  has  no  time  to  lose,  and  so  goes 
OB  eating  continually ;  yet  this  same  disgusting  grub,  when  he  changes  iato 
Ibe  pupa  state,  and  finally  emeiges  as  a  perfect  fly,  without  an  instmotOT  or 
tzample,  feels  his  feet,  stretches  his  wings,  and,  without  failure  or  nustake, 
the  air  and  flies  otL  Who  can  fail  to  admire  the  secret  wisdom  which 
such  a  wondrous  little  living  machine  inside  the  homy  case  of  the 
pdpa,  and  the  astonishing  skill  which  causes  its  *  faction''  to  be  at  once  so 
favfect 
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The  Story  of  a  Dream  Exeurnonj  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Oatty,  it  a  deyar 
xhapsody. 

Many  of  the  articles  of  the  Churchmcm's  Family  Maffozine  are  espedaUy 
directed  towards  illnstratlDg  the  ancient  customs,  churches,  and  eminent  pra- 
lates  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  iUustrations  are  very  good  in  general, 
but  in  the  present  number.  Conscience  is  too  harsh  in  delineation  of  featiir» 
to  convey  the  impression  the  artist  had  in  view. 


COBNHILIr— OOTOBSB. 

The  House  of  Commotis  from  the  Intdief?  Chttery, — ^The  ladies'  gallery  is 
really  a  very  comfortable  and  neatly  arranged  wire  cage  where  lady  visitors  to 
the  House  of  Commons  may  see  without  being  seen.  A  retiring  room  and 
tea  room  is  attached  in  which  refreshments  can  be  procured.  The  ominous 
words  '^  Silence  is  requested,"  are  inscribed  in  every  available  position.  The 
lady  visitor  and  writer  was  especially  struck  with  the  great  latitude  with 
which  M.P.S  abuse  and  insult  one  another.  Anything  short  of  giving  the 
actual  lie  is  quite  '*  parliamentary."  But  at  the  close  of  the  debate  all  are 
gentlemen,  courteous  and  smooth.  The  lady  visitor  heard  Sir  Oeorge  Bowyer 
deliver  a  speech,  and  heard,  too,  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply.  She  says  : — "  Bat 
this  man,  my  orator,  the  nearest  approach  to  that  ideal  which  we  most  of  us 
have,  and  never  expect  to  see  realized,  does  not  attempt  to  wile.  He  scarcelj" 
even  condescends  to  persuade.  He  appeals  simply  to  your  reason,  or,  rather, 
without  any  direct  appeal,  he  lays  before  you  what  your  reason  at  once  ac- 
knowledges to  be  the  truth,  thereby,  if  he  has  any  victory  to  gain,  making 
yourself,  not  himself,  your  conqueror."  He  smote  Sir  George  Bowyer — hip 
and  thigh — with  great  slaughter,  but  quite  impersonally,  the  man  being  th# 
mere  embodiment  of  the  cause— but  he  did  it.  What  a  lesson  this  might  be 
to  some  of  our  M.P.P.s  ?  Well  does  this  lady  writer  describe  the  effect  of 
Gladstone's  eloquence.  "  How  we  listened — ^we  in  the  ladies'  gallery — ^those 
present  will  long  remember  and  rejoice.  fVhen  he  ended,  the  sudden  tilenoe 
feU  Wee  an  actual  pain."  *'  The  pause  of  silence,  however,  was  broken  by  • 
n&ive  exclamation  near  us  :  '  Only  look  !  Sir  George  has  actually  crossed  the 
house,  and  put  his  arm  upon  his  shoulder.'  And  so  it  was  !  '  He,'  the  great 
orator,  and  evidently  the  one  *  he '  in  the  world  to  his  affectionate  listener, 
sat  in  amiable  confabulation  with  his  late  enemy,  who  had  come  over  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  him — ^in  amicable,  not  inimical  intent.  There  they  were^ 
chatting  and  smiling  together  as  if  they  had  not  been  all  this  time  at  open 
warfare,  tearing  one  another  to  pieces  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manne^^ 
which  manner  long  may  they  and  the  whole  House  retain  !  No  harm  shall 
oome  if  each  valorous  MP.  keeps  up  a  true  Briton's  hearty  respect  for 
another  equally  true  Briton  who  happens  to  hold  a  different  opinion  froia 
himself." 

r^e  Miseries  of  a  Dramatic  Jwthor. — These  are  manifold  and  trying. 
First  you  have  to  get  your  piece  read  by  the  manager.  Suppose  it  is  accepted 
as  a  whole  ;  it  is  certain  to  require  numerous  alteratioDS  to  adapt  it  to  the 
stage — to  render  it  "practicable."    These  made  to  suit  the  manager,  thea 
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comes  the  reading  in  the  green  room.  Some  acton  don't  like  their  parta^ 
and  throw  them  up  ;  if  the  actor  is  a  prominent  one,  it  must  be  remodelled 
or  the  piece  withdrawn.  Now  follows  the  rehearsal,  and  the  feeling  of  dif- 
ferent actors  begins  to  show  itself  if  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  often  the  piece 
has  to  be  withdrawn  on  accoimt  of  those  who  are  desired  to  take  a  prominent 
bnt  unwilling  part,  ''fearing"  for  the  result.  The  rehearaal  got  over,  the 
first  night  follows ;  and  if  the  author  is  strongmiuded  enough  to  be  a  listener, 
he  is  condemned  to  hear  his  poetry  mangled,  his  wit  blunted,  and  his  concep- 
tions distorted.  One  man  is  nervous  ;  an  actress  who  was  charming  at  re* 
hearsal  is  totally  without  charm  on  the  first  night.  And  so  it  goes  on  to  the 
end  of  the  piece,  when  the  author  learns  for  the  first  time  whether  it  is  a  suc- 
cess or  otherwise. 

The  SmaU  House  at  AUiiigton  is  continued. 

Sea  Fights^  Ancient  and  Modern, 

Bveleen  0^ Connor. — A  very  pretty  Irish  story. 

OrU  of  the  World—Fart  11. 

A  Letter  to  a  Saturday  Reviewer, 

LONDON  SOCIETY. — OCTOBBB. 

The  great  attraction  of  London  Society  consists  in  the  admirable  illustra- 
tions which  adorn  this  popular  monthly:  Her  First  Season^  by  Mrs.  Ellen 
Edwards  ;  Sh<jp,  by  C.  H.  Bennett ;  Social  Science^  by  Florence  Claxton  ; 
and  Pictures  in  the  Clouds,  by  T.  Morten,  are  excellent  drawings,  and  well 
engraved.  The  stories  are  all  short  but  spicy,  and  well  told.  Mrs,  Brown's 
Excurgion  is  a  very  laughable  sketch  of  a  trip  to  Brighton.  Mr.  Trafford 
Cart's  Business  Journey  ends  as  most  lovers'  quarrels  do,  or  Ought  to  do,  in  a 
reconciliation  with  Ellenor  Ghallis.  Fags  and  Fagging  revives  the  old  song  of 
the  terrible  abuse  of  the  system  as  formerly  practiced  in  the  great  public 
schools  in  England  ;  and  Shop  rather  harshly  describes  *'the  Churchwarden," 
**  the  Sentimental  Cheesemonger,"  '' the  Wholesale  Hypocrite,"  and  ''the 
Underground  Money-maker." 
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The  American  Literary  Gazette  and  Publishers  Circular,— N.  ChildB,  Phila- 
delphia., 

The  correspondence  of  this  valuable  and  exceedingly  interesting  publication, 

oontains  several  instructive  aod  useful  anecdotes.     A  letter  from  George 

Sand  we  cordially  commend  to  the  attention  of  a  good  many  writers  of 

''poetry."    It  may  be  useful  if  attended  to. 

"  I  prefer  ailenoe  to  telling  falsehoodsi  or  to  wounding  by  frankneia.    I 
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tiunk  I  discover  a  great  many  ideas  and  1»iehtli  in  your  Hnes.  I  am  no^  ^ 
▼ery  eonipetent  judge  of  poetry,  let  me  tell  y6u  ;  and  I  am  T6fy  dftisn 
mistaken.  Therefore  do  nOrt  place  implicit  colifidence  in  my  opiidona.  T<m 
met  very  y<ning,  and  I  think  you  have  a  g^e^t  defed  yet  to  do  before  yon  can 
feel  confidence  in  yoors^.  .  .  .  Tliese  ai^  my  critiCininB ;  you  see'  tiii6y 
are  rery  lotital,  hut  they  do  not  prevent  your  poem  from  heing  rwdittkMej 
beautiful  in  many  places,  and,  in  fine,  giving  promise  of  real  tdente,  if  you 
do  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurty  to  produce  works,  and  if  you  labor  conscien- 
tiously. Bear  in  mind  that,  since  the  great  successes  of  Hugo  and  Lamartine 
so  much  poetry  has  been  published  that  one  muilt  write  sublfine  poetry  to 
maike  his  way  through  the  immense  crowd  of  those  who  wi^te  very  wefl. 
Will  you  believe  that  not  a  single  day  passes  without  my  receiving  at  least 
three  packets  of  unpublished  poetry  ?  Reckon  how  inany  unkilbwn  poetif  that 
makes  a  year.  I  believe  a  hundred  new  poems  are  anhudkDy  published  .  .  . 
at  their  expense  .  .  .  in  Paris.  AH  th^  works  pass  away  unnoticed. 
Nobody  busies  himself  about  them,  although  there  are  among  thein  some 
poems  which  would  have  been  noticed  twenty  yeai^  ago.  But,  at  pMent, 
France  becomes  like  Italy,  where  everybody  writes  poetry,  even  people  who 
cannot  read.  One  must  consequently  excel  these  thousand  haUalions  before  it 
can  become  an  honourable  calling — ^it  never  can  become  a  profession,  or  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Think  of  all  these  things,  and  do  not  become  intoxicated 
with  family  and  local  triumphs." 

The  Paris  correspondent  says  that  George  Sand  is  both  of  aristooratic  and 
plebeian  lineage,  and  she  bears  in  her  life,  upon  her  countenance,  in  her  atti- 
tude, in  her  mien,  the  indelible  mark  of  this  double  origin,  of  this  rlandflu 
tine  nobility,  of  this  hap  hazard  mixture  of  heroic  and  common  blood. 

''  By  what  name  shall  one  call  the  careless  freedom  with  which,  drawixig 
from  her  pocket  small  Andalusian  cigarettes,  Oeorge  Sand,  without  perceiving 
your  astonishment,  adroitly  lights  them  with  a  live  coal  which  she  takes  from 
the  hearth  with  the  tongs,  and  gradually  conceals  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
azure  cloud  thickened  by  the  double  column  of  smoke  which  she  drives  from 
each  nostril  with  the  automatic  precision  of  a  steam  engine." 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  <Sr  Co.  announce  a  new  edition  of  the  ''American 
Loyalists,"  by  Mr.  Sabine.  The  first  edition  of  this  work — long  out  of  print 
— was  intended  only  as  a  contribution  to  a  part  of  history  hitherto  untouched, 
and  was  given  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  it  might  in  some  degree  rescue 
from  the  ''razure  of  oblivion"  the  hidden  treasures  of  family  records,  and 
stimulate  others  to  furnish  new  facts  relating  to  this  almost  unexplored  part 
of  American  history.  It  is  now  nearly  twenty-five  years  since  Mr.  Sabine 
commenced  his  researches,  and  the  hearty  zeal  with  which  he  has  pursued 
^em  is  only  equalled  by  his  untiring  perseverance.  With  free  access  to 
private  letters  and  family  records  in  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  loyal- 
ists in  the  British  Colonies  and  the  United  States,  he  has  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting a  vast  amount  of  valuable  material,  both  historical  and  biographical, 
not  only  of  interest  to  the  student  of  history,  but  to  the  general  reader. 
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hunt's  MERCHAirr'S  MAOAZINE. — ITOTEMBBB. 

The  first  article  is  a  foolifibaiid  one  would  almost  think  malicious  attempt  to 
embitter  the  feelingB  of  the  American  people  against  the  British  Grovemment. 
It  professes  to  establish  the  liability  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  depredations  of  Bebel  Priyateers  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  writer  may  rest  assured  that  the  British  and  French  goyemments  wotdd 
never  have  recognized '  the  Confederates  as  Belligerents  except  for  yalid 
reaseiui — treasons  which  the  United  States  goyemment  have  themselyes 
adopted,  if  they  did  not  in  part  suggest  them  by  their  actions.  Being  Bel- 
ligwents  the  Confederates  are  alone  req>onsible  for  the  acts  of  these  vessels 
of  war,  and  privateers. 

SOISNTIFIO  AME&lCAlf. 

The  excellent  illustrations  which  embellish  this  very  popular  "  Weekly 
Journal  of  Practical  Infotttaiion  in  Art,  Scienee,  Mechanics,  Chemsstry,  and 
KflDufactiires,'^  make  it  especiaUy  valuable  to  practical  men.  Each  number 
of  tiie  '8cie%tifi*  American  contains  several  well  drawn  and  well  executed  en- 
gravings whoeh  serve  the  treble  purpose  of  explaining  the  construction  of  new 
improviBiBeiitB  in  machinery,  so  that  any  unlettered  mechanic  may  comprehend 
them  ;  giving  publicity  to  the  brain  work  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to 
excel  in  mechanical  contrivances,  and  affording  thousands  who  wish  to  benefit 
by  the  labotirs  of  others  the  best  means  of  making  themselves  familiar  with 
the  r^sQlts  of  applied  knowledge  and  skilL  The  Scientific  American  is  deser- 
Tedly  kno#n  as  an  able  and  reliable  popular  exponent  of  the  scientifie  and 
mechanical  progress  of  the  day. 

ATLANTIO  MONTHLT. 

The  Spaniard  and  the  Heretic. — Weariness. — Mrs.  Lewis. — The  Formatiom 
of  Glaciers. — Two  Scenes  from  the  life  of  BlondeL — Night  and  Moonlight. 
^Andante. — The  Brothers. — The  Sam.  Adams'  Regiments  in  the  Town  of 
Boston.— Wet  Weather  Work.— -The  French  Struggle  for  Naval  and  Colonial 
Power . — Something  Left  Undone. — The  Ghreat  Instrument . — The  ELing's  Wine. 
— Monograph  from  an  Old  Note  Book,  witii  a  Postcript.  Boston  :  Ticknor 
k  Fields. 

KiaCKBRBOCKSB  IfONTHLT— OOTOBBE. 

▲  Picture  of  Peru  (Kinahan  Comwallis). — Guisot.  — Boarding  School  Days. 
--Battle  ;  poetry. — Remorse. — About  Humming  Birds. — Hugh  Miller  ;  poe- 
try (Anna  Gray). — The  Count's  Story. — ^Art  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  De 
Oallifets. — Lethe ;  poetry. — William  HicklingPrescott — Adrift  on  the  World, 
•OQtinued  (Kinahan  Comwallis). — New  Publications. — Editor's  Table.  New 
Tork  :  H.  Dexter  <k  S.  Tousey. 
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point  by  Mr.  Manners  in  the  columns  of  the  Cobourg  Star ;  to  mark  his 
appreciation  of  which  His  Excellency  the  GoFernor  General  struck  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  from  the  list  of  magistrates. 

Substituting  the  word  "  libel "  for  "  treason  *'  a  good  many  of  our 
friends  might  adopt  the  language  of  Home  Tooke — who  on  being  asked 
by  a  friend  how  much  treason  a  man  could  write  without  being  in  danger 
of  criminal  prosecution.  '^  I  really  cannot  tell/'  replied  the  witty  politi- 
cal parson,  "but  I  am  trying  to  find  out."  Perhaps  the  greater  number 
of  us  are  reduced  to  the  same  necessity  as  Tooke,  who  when  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  thus  explained  his  position  :^ 

Chairman — Pray  Mr.  Tooke  what  may  your  income  be  ? 

Tooke — One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  my  Lord* 

C. — And  your  expenditure  must  far  exceed  it  ? 

T. — Yes,  my  Lord,  that  generally  reaches  ^3000. 

C. — May  I  ask  you  how  you  provide  the  difference? 

T. — ^Why,  my  Lord,  I  mortgage  my  brains  for  it. 

C. — Dear  me  !     Well  I  never  should  have  thought  of  that  ? 

T, — Possibly  not,  my  Lord  ! 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  very  strong  language  used  in  many  of  our 
journals  arises  from  the  fact  that  satire  in  its  mild  and  gentlemanly  fomi 
is  not  sufficiently  understood  among  us  ?  and  so  in  place  of  taking  & 
delicate  fine  edged  scalpel  to  eradicate  some  festering  spot,  we  are  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  rusty  saw  or  jagged  billhook  ;  besides,  does  there 
not  exist  throughout  Canada  a  prurient  taste  for  personal  vituperation  f 

Look  to  the  debates  in  parliament,  statesmanship  is  frequently  lost 
sight  of  and  objurgation  and  invective  are  called  in  to  supply  its  place  ; 
the  reporters  of  course,  acting  as  mediums,  communicate  to  their  respec- 
tive journals  the  strong  points  as  they  tell  for  or  against  the  side  on 
which  they  are  employed.  Place  before  you  any  two  of  the  leading 
journals  on  opposite  sidejs  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  accounts  of 
one  nights'  debate  and  you  will,  at  once,  understand  why  our  Canadian 
politics  are  such  a  mystery  at  home,  and  really,  misapprehension  thus 
induced  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  on  the  verge  of  producing 
very  serious  consequences — the  militia  business  for  instance. 

But  there  is  a  far  more  serious  charge  and  one  which  very  nearlj 
touches  the  task  the  writer  is  about  to  undertake — it  is  the  habit  of 
mixing  up  personal  matter  with  what  should  be  purely  political  argu- 
mentation, it  is  a  constant  reacting  of  the  battle  between  Messius  and 
Sannentus  till  the  spectators  become  disgusted  with  the  scene  and  as  thej 
turn  from  the  arena  ask,  '  Are  those  really  the  gentlemen  entrusted 
with  legislating,  for  such  a  country  as  Canada  ? 

Many  of  our  readers  well  recollect  the  occasion  when  an  Honourable 
Member  told  the  House  that  they,  u  e.,  his  fellow  members,  put  him  im 
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mind  of  a  well  whipped  pack  of  spaniels  ;*  while,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the 
ftyle  complimentary,  another  Honourable  Member  declared  that  the 
ministry  were  steepped  to  the  lips  in  corruption.  J 

A  very  highly  esteemed  friend  was  solicited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put 
in  nomination  as  a  candidate  at  an  approaching  election ;  he  had  wealth, 
station  and  talent,  more  than  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  post,  but 
he  declined,  nor  could  any  persuasion  or  argument  induce  him  to  alter 
his  determination,  but  his  reply  was  so  truthiiil  and  so  pertinent  that  it 
should  be  kept  constantly  before  every  one  who  aspires  to  political 
honours.  "  I  am  quite  willing,^'  said  he,  **  to  make  any  sacrifice  that 
will  benefit  our  cause;  draw  on  me  for  any  amount  you  may  require  ;  as 
a  party  man  I  am  prepared  to  take  my  share  of  all  the  responsibility  of 
the  party  with  which  I  act,  but  I  neither  can  nor  will  subject  myself  and 
my  family  to  the  abuse  and  personal  slanders  which  enter  so  largely  into 
your  political  contests,  more  particularly  during  elections."  Was  he  not 
right  ?  our  political  system  offers  no  inducement  to  independent  men  to 
enter  the  arena — the  hope  of  judgeships  may  tempt  ambitious  lawyers  to 
brave  the  fight — but  few  of  our  leading  merchants  or  agriculturists 
venture  on  the  task,  hence  our  chief  commercial  cities  are  generally 
represented  by  lawyers,  and  hence  too  our  tariff  is  constantly  being 
changed — in  other  countries  trade  regulations  endure  for  years — here 
nnce  the  union  we  have  had  about  thirteen  alterations.  Does  not  the 
mode  of  warfare  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  deter  many  of  our 
best  and  most  independent  men  from  occupying  their  proper  position. 

With  a  political  society  constituted  as  ours  is,  dare  any  man  tell  the 
whole  truth  ?  many  in  Canada  have  had  experience  enough  to  convince 
them  that  such  a  procedure  is  most  detrimental  to  the  prospects  of  any^ 
one  who  indulges  in  so  old  fashioned  a  custom. 

The  tone  of  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties  in  England  is  in  a  great 
degree  regulated  not  by  the  newspaper  press  so  much  as  by  the  maga* 
lines,  which  reflect  the  opinions  of  each  because  in  them  the  articles  are 
written  with  a  total  absence  of  the  style  vituperative  and  with  that  care 
which  gives  them  weight  and  power,  and  it  might  come  within  the  legiti- 
mate range  of  the  contributors  to  the  British  American  Magcusine  at 
least  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  evil  of  which  all  complain,  and  induce 
I  better  and  more  kindly  method  of  supporting  our  own  political  opin- 
ions than  by  abusing  those  who  hold  the  contrary.  In  all  other  pursuits 
men  get  on  very  well  without  having  it.constantly  dinned  in  their  ears 
ftat  their  next  door  neighbour  is  a  cheat,  a  cormptionist  or  a  renegade. 

To  break  our  thread  for  a  moment — Sir  James  Stuart  cross  ex- 
amining   an  Irishman,  asked    him    a  question  a  second  time — ''You 


*  Tha  Hon.  Francis  Hincks.  X  The  Hon.  John  A. 
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asked  me  that  before,"  said  Pat.  *^  Oh ! "  quoth  the  attorney  general,  **  k 
is  a  habit  I  haye."  "  And  a  very  bad  habit  it  is,"  rejoined  he  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  **  no  honest  man  ever  had  it,  so  I*de  advise  you  to  give 
it  up  as  quickly  as  you  ean.** 

Another  great  advantage  in  the  English  press  is  that  the  editor  is  not 
necessarily  the  writer,  he  is  thus  able  to  bring  a  calm  and  unbiased 
judgement  to  review  the  writings  of  others,  he  has  no  self  pride  to  gratify 
no  self  wrongs  to  avenge. 

Reader,  do  you  recollect . the  anecdote  given  by  Southey  in  "The 
Doctor,'*  of  David  Wilkie  and  the  monk  of  the  Escurial  f  "  Here 
have  I  sat,"  said  the  Monk,  ''for  threescore  years,  looking  at  that 
picture ;  my  seniors  my  contemporaries  and  even  my  juniors  have 
passed  away,  and  it  remains  unchanged,  till  I  really  begin  to  think 
that  they  are  the  realities  and  we  but  the  shadows."  The  memory  of  a 
great  man  is  the  shadow  he  casts  upon  posterity. 

There  is  now  published  in  England  a  valuable  little  book  entitled 
"  Who  is  Who  ?"  would  not  an  adaptation  thereof  to  Canada  prove  useful ; 
even  though  we  have  upon  our  book -shelves  Mr.  Morgan's  *'  Lives  of 
C^ebrated  Canadians,"  from  which  it  appears  that  almost  every  man 
worthy  of  note  or  remembrance  rejoices  in  some  military  title — ^he  was 
either  a  Colonel,  Major,  or  Captain,  the  only  exception,  thus  far,  being 
confined  to  the  Church  and  %  few  members  of  the  Bar. 

Many  people,  wrapt  up  in  the  superiority  of  their  own  intellect,  dei- 
pise  anything  approaching  to  a  jest,  and  imagine  that  wisdom  should  be 
communicated  in  as  dull,  dry  and  didactic  a  manner  as  their  own  senseless 
sermonacles  are  usually  delivered  in.  In  spite  of  those  gentlemen  two 
anecdotes,  not  worth  much  in  themselves  but  very  suggestive,  may  il- 
lustrate the  above. 

In  the  highest  of  the  pro- American  love  fever  which  invaded  this  Pro* 
vince  shortly  after  the  execution  of  the  Reciprocity  treaty,  a  grand  ball 
was  given  in  Toronto,  to  some  gentlemen  from  Buffalo,  in  return  for  a 
similar  compliment  paid  to  some  of  our  magnates.  There  was  of  course  a 
great  supply  of  military  men,  among  whom  one  particularly  attracted  at- 
tention, he  was  a  colonel  and  as  such  was  introduced  to  several  ladies.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  the  dances,  wishing  to  do  the  polite  to  his  partner, 
**telon  la  regie,**  he  entered  into  conversation,  and  assured  her  that 
should  she  require  any  shoes  or  patent  leather  gaiters,  she  should  have 
the  very  best  and  at  cheapest  rate  by  sending  an  order  to  his  boot  and 

shoe  store.  No. ,  in  —  street ;  at  the  sane  time  handii^  her  a 

business  card. 

The  other  was  of  much  the  same  kind.  An  American  visiting  Quebec 
entered  his  name  with  some  high  military  title  attached  ;  Lord  Durham, 
anxious  to  display  his  pomp  and  pride,  invited  him  to  dinner ;  the  pure 
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re|mblicaa  was  dazzled  with  gold  plate,  the  gorgeous  li^-^r  be  gran 

dear  of  the  Bafhaw  who  ruled  the  feast,  and  no  donht  not  a  little 
by  the  almost  endless  varieties  of  wines  and  viands,  and  to  prove  his  ap* 
preciation  of  the  attention  he  had  received — he  of  course  did  not  reckon 
the  honour  as  of  any  count — left  in  the  hands  of  His  Excellency  John 
Greorge,  Earl  of  Durham,  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  and  Repre^ 
sentative,  a  very  neatly  printed  card  announcing  that  at  his  ready-made 
clothes  ware-house,  in  New  York,  gentlemen  might  be  supplied  with 
suits  at  less  than  cost  price. 

We  have  had  in  Upper  Canada  many  judges  of  great  learning  and  up« 
nghtness,  many  talented  and  honest  lawyers,  many  physicians  of  gr^t 
skill  and  philanthropy,  many  private  individuals  of  acknowledged  worth  ; 
bat  we  have  not  had  any  great  national  benefactors,  whose  names  will 
Kve  apart  from  their  public  positions  ;  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of 
their  friends  their  names  are  lost  almost  as  soon  as  the  gates  of  the  cemetary 
have  closed  upon  their  remains.  We  have  no  means  of  perpetuating  our 
gratitude  for  public  services,  we  eschew  hereditary  rank,  'tis  adverse  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  yield  everything  to  the  tutilitarian  doctrine, 
which  deadens  every  finer  feeling  and  makes  the  dollar  monarch  of  us  all . 
That  is  the  ultimate  reward  for  which  we  all  contend,  we  stop  not  a 
moment  to  consider  what  name  we  shall  hand  down  to  our  posterity — ^it 
ovierrides  the  country  like  the  car  of  a  Juggernaut  and  thousands  fling 
themselves  beneath  its  wheels. 

In  this  respect,  if  in  no  other,  Lower  Canada  teaches  us  a  lesson  ;  ages 
will  pass  away  and  still  the  names  of  .many  of  her  merchants  will  be  cher- 
ished and  beloved.  There  we  find  the  enterprize  of  a  private  country 
gentleman  building,  at  his  own  expense,  a  rail-road  of  some  thirteen  miles 
for  the  public  benefit — it  needed  not  the  compliment  of  giving  his  name  to 
a  county  to  ennoble  the  memory  of  the  Honourable  Barthenie  Joliette. 

Visit  Montreal,  when  will  the  name  of  McGill  cease  to  be  associated 
with  her  literary,  or  Richardson  with  her  charitable  institutions  ;  the  one 
endows  a  University,  the  other  builds  a  Hospital !  When  will  the 
Molsons  be  forgotten  ?  Not  content  with  spending  a  large  sum  on  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Church,  they  complete  the  scheme  of  McGill  by  stepping  nobly 
forward  to  finish  the  University  buildings.  Nor  are  these  solitary  ex- 
amples. The  generosity  of  many  of  the  French  gentlemen,  in  munificent 
Bnbscriptions  to  public  works,  has  often  attracted  public  observation,  but 
in  their  case  we  must  remember  that  three  great  objects  on  which  liber- 
aKty  is  most  apt  to  exhibit  itself  have  been  fully  provided  for  by  the 
Churches,  Colleges,  and  Hospitals  which  Lower  Canada  inherits  from  the 
generosity  of  the  French  monarchs,  with  which  donations  the  noblest  names 
in  France  are  associated  ;  of  noble  men  and  noble  women  who  abandoned 
the  lurements  of  ease,  elegance,  and  refinement,  braving  the  dangers  of  an 
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unknown  and  inhospitable  land,  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
religion.  We  can  well  understand  the  feelings  with  which  the  Lower 
Canadians  cling  to  the  preservation  of  their  language,  their  religion  and 
their  laws,  how  thej  cherish  historic  recollections,  bound  np  as  it  were 
in  their  very  existence  bj  the  noblest  sentiments  which  nature  has  im- 
planted  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  jnaj  be  popular  and  fashionable  to 
underrate  and  abuse  them,  but  if  we  weigh  the  matter  fairlj  and  dispas- 
rionatelj  we  will  find  much  to  admire  and  imitate « 

We  should  not  forget  the  noble  gift  made  a  short  time  ago  by  a 
gentleman  of  Quebec  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  found  a  college.  In  Upper 
Canada  what  have  our  wealthiest  men  done — we  have  not  one  public 
building  which  owes  its  origin  to  private  beneficence  or  apart  from  specu- 
lative objects,  and  with  no  one  public  institution  is  the  name  of  an  indi* 
vidual  permanently  connected,  like  those  of  fond  recollection  in  Lower 
Canada. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  too  diffuse  in  this  semi-preface  semi- 
disertation,  it  is  deemed  best  to  be  thus  explicit,  that  no  mis- 
understanding may  arise  as  to  the  tone  of  these  sketches.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  be  able  to  correct  some  misapprehensions,  and  to  incite 
our  young  men  to  emulate  those  who  have  added  to  their  country's 
honour  or  their  country's  good ,  and  the  task  now  undertaken,  will  be 
performed  without  causing  one  pang  to  a  relative  or  friend,  or  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  justice^and  moderation. 

MR.    ANDREW   STUART. 

Among  the  men  whom  Canada  has  reason  to  honour,  few  are  worthy 
of  a  higher  place  than  the  brothers  Sir  James  and  Andrew  Stuart. 

The  two  brothers  were  different  in  almost  every  essential  characteristic; 
The  massive  figure  of  Sir  James  was  a  type  of  his  intellect,  crushing  and 
overwhelming,  while  the  light  and  elastic  figure  of  Andrew  well  fitted  his 
elegant  and  discursive  method  of  reasoning,  ever  ready  with  his  armoury 
of  wit  to  turn  the  shafts  of  an  opponent.  Keen  in  debate  and  of  no  mean 
oratory.  As  a  scholar  he  was  more  general  than  profound,  had  a  ready 
power  of  application,  which  is  often  more  serviceable  than  great  classical 
knowledge.  He  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  Canada,  particularly  his 
own  section  of  it,  which,  during  bis  parliamentary  career,  he  served  with 
faithfulness  and  integrity,  and  an  absence  of  self  now  seldom  witnessed. 

Mr.  Stuart  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Indians,  among  whom  he  ranked 
as  a  chief,  under  some  unpronounceable  name,  although  full  of  mean- 
ing. Edmund  Kean  when  in|Quebec  quite  won  his  heart  by  soliciting 
his  good  offices  in  obtaining  a  like  honour,  and  was  invested  with  great 
ceremony  by  the  chiefs  Paul  and  Etienne,  at  Lorette :  and  although  the 
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inyestitare  was  not  quite  as  magnificent  or  as  expensive  as.  that  of  a 
knight  of  the  garter,  it  was  not  unaccompanied  by  those  orgies  in  which 
the  great  actor  so  much  delighted,  and  of  which  the  recollection  still  liyes 
in  the  hearts  of  the  old  Indians  who  even  now  recount  the  vivacious  pow* 
ers  of   **  the  little  man  with  the  bright  eyes." 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Stuart,  though  not  equal  to  his  brother,  was  highly- 
esteemed  at  the  bar,  his  partner  being  the  Hon.  Henry  Black,  now  judge 
of  the  Ck>urt  of  Admiralty.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  left  no  work  b&* 
hind  him  worthy  of  his  talents  and  his  name,  for  judging  from  his  re- 
ports to  Parliament,  he  was  capable  of  much  in  that  line.  In  1828,  Mr. 
8tuart  as  Government  Commissioner  and  Lieut.  Baddely,  R.E.,  went  up 
the  Saugenay  to  the  lake  St.  John,  and  there  met  Mr.  Joseph  Bouchette* 
who  had  ascended  the  St.  Maurice,  crossed  over  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Batiscan,  and  descended  that  river  to  St.  John's  lake. 

Of  this  expedition  an  able  report  was  published  in  1829  ;  and  it  was 
on  this  long  inland  journey  that  one  of  the  parties  made  the  wonderful 
discovery  of  a  quicksilver  mine,  a  first  and  accidental  edition  of  the 
Oshawa  coal  mine  discovery.  It  was  after  this  wise  : — ^an  instrument 
carried  by  the  leading  party  got  broken,  and  the  quicksilver  fell  in  the 
crevice  of  a  rock,  the  remaining  fragments  were  put  out  of  sight  either 
by  accident  or  for  a  joke.  The  party  following  discovered  the  precious 
metal,  and  forthwith  their  fortunes  were  made,  notes  and  bearings  were 
itrictly  taken  ;  but,  alas !  the  phantom  dissolved,  and  in  place  of  making 
a  fortune  they  made  a  good  deal  of  fun. 

One  admirable  trait  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Stuart  was  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  served  his  friends,  and  to  it  we  owe  one  of  the 
best  guide-books  published  in  Canada,  ''The  Picture  of  Quebec  and  its 
environs,"  by  Alfred  Hawkins.  Between  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Hawkins, 
in  extensive  wine  merchant,  an  enthusiastic  Englishman,  and  by-the-way 
t  brother  chief  of  the  Lorette  tribe,  a  strict  friendship  had  grown  up,  and 
between  them  they  planned  the  guide,  to  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
contributed  largely,  as  he  also  did  to  a  paper  called  The  Star,  printed 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Chase. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  an  active  member  of  the  Quebec.  Historical  Society, 
idiich  niimbered  in  its  ranks  the  cleverest  men  at  that  day  in  Canada, 
tad  he  contributed  sveral  valuable  papers  to  its  periodical  publication,  he 
ilso  wrote  some  tracts  on  constitutional  law  which  were  highly  prized. 

Of  the  part  which  Mr.  Stuart  took  in  the  troublous  politics  of  the  day 
it  is  unnecessary  to  write  here,  or  to  make  any  allusions  to  those 
contests  which  caused  so  much  of  irritation  and  estrangement ;  those 
who  are  curiofis  in  such  matters  may  consult  M.  Garneau  on  one 
nde  and  Mr.  Christie  on  the  other,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  state  here  that 
BO  man  was  ever  more  h(  nest,  more  honourable,  or  more  consistent,  and  it 
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is  not  the  least  praise  which  is  justly  his  due,  that  in  such  times  as  tbote 
in  which  he  lived,  he  neyer  gave  cause  of  personal  offence,  nor  desceaded 
to  those  methods  of  party  warfare,  but  now  too  common  even  amott^ 
our  most  prominent  politicians.  Respected  by  society,  beloved  by  all 
who  enjoyed  his  intimate  acquaintance,  his  loss  was  deeply  felt,  and  My. 
Solicitor-General  Stuart  sank  to  the  tomb,  leaving  a  blank  which  as  jet 
has  not  been  filled. 

SIB  JAMBS    BTUABT,    BABT.  ^ 

Mr.  Stuart  won  our  hearts  by  his  genial  manners,  his  truthful  btm^ 
hommie  and  his  sparkling,  delightful  conversation.  Sir  James,  his  elder 
brother,  commanded  our  admiration  by  the  solidity  of  his  talent,  the 
precision  of  his  judgment,  and  his  infl^ble  integrity.  There  waa  one 
prominent  trait  in  his  character  which  all  must  have  admired.  He  never 
shrank  from  announcing  and  defending  his  position,  but  like  Doctor 
Johnson  he  was  too  apt  to  undervalue  the  opinions  of  others,  and  this 
failing  often  led  him  astray.  To  him  the  latter  part  of  the  motto  which 
he  had  adopted  on  being  created  a  Baronet — '^justitiiB,  propositi  que 
f^noo?*'— was  peculiarly  applicable.  His  mind  was  a  store  of  rare-legal 
knowledge  free  from  pedantry,  yet  his  dogmas  were  sometimes  advanced 
in  a  manner  that  galled  rather  than  convinced  his  opponents.  In  his 
speeches  either  in  the  House  of  Assembly  or  in  the  Courts  of  Law  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  condescended  to  step  out  of  his  path  to  search  for  ad- 
ventitious graces  m*  the  lighter  ornaments  of  wit.  He  was  always  mas- 
sive and  often  carried  his  antipathies  too  far — even  his  jests  were  pon- 
derous. With  him  wit  was  a  mere  implement  to  prolong  the  torture  of 
his  victim ;  his  maxim  generally,  was  to  crush  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Sir  James'  political  tenets  would  scarcely  have  suited  the  present 
times :  and  yet  in  his  day  few  men  in  Canada  exercised  a  greater 
influence  in  conducing  the  present  position  of  aflairs.  In  looking  at 
parties,  his  view  was  bounded  by  the  geographical  limits  of  Lower 
Canada.  Like  most  otherB,  he  fancied  that  the  Upper  Province  might  4)o 
considered  as  purely  British  ;  and  he  labored  for  the  union  as  the  only 
means  of  conquering  an  antagonistic  principle. 

"When  the  question  of  a  union  of  the  Provinces  arose,  in  1821-22, 
there  were  few  in  Upper  Canada  who  favored  the  idea — its  trade  was 
limited,  its  population  sparse,  its  power  as  nothing  compared  with  that 
of  the  great  rival  in  which  fancy  pictured  it  would  be  absorbed.  Should 
any  union  take  place  our  leading  men  thought  it  should  be  a  federal 
union  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  a  federalization 
which  would  then  have  been  formed  without  any  cohesive  bond  or 
much  common  interest  to  unite  the  parts.  With  such  a  union 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  not  worth  the  saciifice  each  section 
would    have    been    called    upon    to    make;    and    Sir    James    must 
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bare  felt  proud  when  he  was  called  upon  by  Lord  Sydenham,  in  1839> 
to  journey  from  Quebec  to  Toronto,  in  the  midst  of  a  Canadian  winter, 
to  lend  his  aid  in  framing  a  Union  Bill,  by  which  strict  justice  should 
be  done  to  both.  He  had  previously  giren  his  opinions  in  the  chamber 
of  the  special  Council,  and  had  left  that  chamber  in  disgust,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  passed  many  acts  of  great  importance ;  among  others,  the 
introduction  into  Lower  Canada  of  a  measure  for  the  registration  of 
tiUes  to  real  estate,  preyious  to  which  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  pur- 
diase  property. 

People  of  the  present  day  will  scarcely  beliere  that  a  deliberate  par^ 
liamentary  charge  was  made  against  Mr.  Stuart  for  the  tone  in  which 
he  addressed  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  William  Henry,  and  that 
strong  condemnatory  resolutions  were  passed  thereon  by  very  largos 
majorities. 

Sir  James  Stuart  succeeded  Mr.  Uniacke  as  Attorney  General  fbr 
Lower  Canada,  in  1822,  although  his  regular  appointment  did  not  take 
place  for  two  years  afterwards. 

In  1881  he  was  suspended  by  Lord  Aylmer,  which  suspension  was 
confirmed  by  Lord  Goderich  ;  an  apology  was  made  for  this  by  Lord 
Stanley,  and  an  offer  made  him  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Newfound- 
lind.  This  said  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  fog  clad  island  appears  to 
have  been  in  those  days  a  favorite  salve  for  political  bruises  gained  in 
our  Canadian  squabbles,  as  in  1833  we  find  it  bestowed  on  Mr.  Henry 
John  Boulton  as  a  reparation  for  injuries  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mone  Lord  Goderich,  or  Glenelg  as  he  was  then  called, — Sir  James, 
however,  declined. 

This  removal  by  Lord  Aylmer  led  to  a  bitter  correspondence,  cul^ 
minating  in  Sir  James  sending  a  formal  challenge  to  his  Lordship, 
which,  to  use  the  elegant  phraseology  of  the  prize  ring,  fixed  the  fight 
to  come  ofi*  as  soon  as  his  Lordship  should  have  defied  the  attributes  of 
royalty.  Lord  Aylmer  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  laid  the  cor- 
Nspondence  before  the  Imperial  Government,  who  administered  a 
pretty  sharp  rebuff  to  Sir  James,  which,  however,  made  little  impres- 
sion on  that  gentleman,  as  it  failed  to  make  him  a  bit  more  subservient 
to  the  governmental  authority. 

In  1838  Mr.  Sewell  resigned  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Lower  Canada 
wMch  he  had  held  since  1808,  and  the  post  was  immediately  offered  to 
md  accepted  by  Sir  James.  In  communicating  his  selection  to  the 
Home  Gk)vernment,  Lord  Durham  pays  a  high  compliment  to  **  the  capa> 
dous  understanding)  sound  knowledge,  and  vigorous  decision  of  Mr* 
Btuart,"  which  encomium  was  fully  suAtained  by  the  resolutions  passed 
It  the  meeting  of  the  Bars  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  held  on  the  occa* 
Ikm  of  his  death  in  1863. 
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In  1840  Mr.  Stuart  was  created  a  Baronet  of  the  United  S^ingdcnn 
in  consideration  of  his  eminent  public  services. 

The  father  of  these  celebrated  brothers  was  the  Bey.  John  Stuart^ 
for  many  years  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Fort  Hunter,  in 
the  State  of  New  York  (where  »^ir  James  was  born),  who  afterwards 
removed  to  Kingston,  the  birth  place  of  Andrew. 

In  considering  the  character  of  Sir  James  Stuart  it  will  not  be 
deemed  either  unjust  or  ungenerous,  when  it  is  stated  that  he  had  little 
control  over  his  temper ;  if  his  feelings  were  strong  the  language  ia 
which  he  expressed  them  was  often  a  little  stronger.  The  present 
Commissioner  of  Customs  (Mr.  Bouchette,)  then  a  very  young  man  and 
just  called  to  the  bar,  was  once  under  examination  ;  Mr.  Stuart  after 
the  custom  of  Lawyers  sought  to  entangle  him,  but  met  the  clever  and 
well  merited  rebuke :  ''  It  ill  becomes  you,  Sir,  eminent  in  your  profes- 
sion, nay,  at  its  very  head,  to  seek,  by  such  means,  to  embarrass  a  wit- 
ness, such  proceedings  are  beneath  jour  station,  your  talents,  and  joor 
dignity."     In  a  war  of  that  kind  Mr.  B.  was  no  mean  antagonist. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Attorney  General  had  under  manipulation 
■tL  genuine  Irishman,  a  most  unwilling  witness,  who  sought  by  every 
means  to  foil  his  opponent  and  give  his  own  version  of  the  story.  The 
contest  was  of  some  duration,  and  Fat  was  being  driven  from  point  to 
point,  when  in  an  unlucky  moment  the  Counsel  asked,  whether  he 
had  not  seen  the  prisoner  kick  the  deceased  with  his  foot  ?  Fat's  counte- 
nance brightened,  he  cast  one  glance  of  triumph  at  his  friend  in  thb 
dock  and  another  at  the  lawyer,  and  then  with  a  knowing  leer  ex- 
claimed, **  Aisy,  misther,  aisy ;  did  you  ever  see  one  man  kick  another 
with  his  fist  ?'*  Pat's  great  labour  was  achieved,  for  what  jury  with  a 
broad  laugh  upon  their  faces  could  condemn  a  man  to  death. 

MR.   JUSTICE    HA6ERMAN. 

Christopher  Alexander  Hagerman  was  bom  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Quint6,  and  in  very  early  life  gave  proof  of  that  energy  and  self* 
reliance  which  marked  his  after  career.  The  principles  of  loyalty  had 
been  instilled  into  his  mind  not  more  by  his  own  immediate  family  than 
by  the  associations  of  hia  youth. 

Along  the  shores  of  that  beautiful  bay  were  a  number  of  United  Em* 
ire  Loyalist  families  who  for  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  had 
suffered  much,  and  who  in  their  migration  to  and  settlement  in  this  coun- 
try had  undergone  privations  which  to  us  appear  as  almost  insurmount- 
able. They  were  bound  together  by  bonds  of  more  than  common 
affection — that  bond  which  is  knit  by  a  community  of  suffering.  Their 
loyalty  was  not  of  place,  position,  or  circumstance-^it  was  something 
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really  chiyalrous,  and  which  we  at  the  present  day  can  scarcely  under- 
stand ;  it  liyed  in  their  heart  of  hearts  ;  it  was  their  one  moring,  linng 
principle,  giving  tone  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  guiding  all  their  actions. 
There  never  was  a  sovereign  who  more  fully  enjoyed  the  love  and  admir- 
ation of  her  subjects  than  Queen  Victoria,  and  yet  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  loyalty  of  the  present  day  and  that  which  actuated  our 
ancestors.  A  writer  on  phrenology  describing  the  bump  of  veneration, 
nys  he  can  best  illustrate  it  by  the  feeling  with  which  the  old  Tories 
regarded  their  sovereign. 

Brought  up  in  a  society  where  such  feelings  prevailed,  young  Eager* 
man's  mind  naturally  received  a  bias  which  no  after  circumstance  could 
loften.  To  his  very  last  moments  he  was  an  enthusiast ;  it  swayed  his 
political  doctrines  and  his  private  life  ;  it  was  seen  in  all  his  actions,  and 
read  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings.  If  it  somewhat  narrowed  his 
ideas  it  stood  the  Province  in  good  stead,  when  he  with  a  few  others 
were  called  upon  to  stem  the  torrent  of  innovation. 

In  very  early  life  he  had,  as  it  were,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  height  to 
which  he  should  ultimately  reach.  ''  Let  me  once  get  my  foot  in  the 
stirrup,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  intimate  companions  now  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  gentlemen  in  the  Province,  "  and  you  will  soon  see  me 
in  the  saddle.*'    His  words  were  prophetic,  and  he  well  kept  his  promise. 

Mr.  Hagerman  adopted  the  law  as  his  profession  and  commenced  his 
practice  in  Kingston,  at  which  port  he  was  soon  appointed  collector  of 
customs  in  succession  to  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood — for  in  those  times  the 
practice  of  the  law  was  not  (^eemed  incompatible  with  the  tenure  of  civil 
offices.  His  rise  was  rapid,  and  when  Mr.  Willis  was  removed  from  the 
Bench  Mr.  Hagerman  was  appointed  to  fulfil  his  place.  On  the  appoint" 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Macaulay  to  the  vacant  judgeship,  Mr.  HagermaA 
resumed  his  practice,  and  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  great  trials  of  the 
day.  In  1828  or  1829,  on  the  retirement  of  Chief  Justice  Campbell^ 
Mr.  Robinson,  the  Attorney-General,  stepped  into  his  place  ;  he  was 
SQCceedod  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Boulton,  while  Mr.  Hagerman  received  the 
Solicitor-Generalship.  It  were  disagreeable  nnd  profitless  to  follow  the 
disputes  which  in  those  days  filled  the  halls  of  the  legislature,  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  the  columns  of  the  press  with  the  most  bitter  and  unjusti- 
fiable slanders,  libels,  and  vituperations.  No  public  man  escaped  the 
contagion,'  and  both  sides  in  politics  stretched  their  powers  to  the  utmost. 
Many  of  the  actors  in  those  scenes  have  passed  away,  and  it  violates  no 
feeling  of  justice  to  draw  the  curtain  and  let  them  remain  in  oblivion. 

The  part  which  Mr.  Hagerman  took  in  those  debates  will  be  easily 
gathered  from  our  introductory  remarks.  He  systematically  opposed 
every  thing  emanating  from  the  liberal  party,  and  his  opposition  was 
answerving.     He  had,  like  Hannibal,  registered  his  hatred  at  the  altar. 
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and  bis  hatred  of  everything  approaching  to  radicalism  was  intense.  His 
talent  as  a  debater,  his  eloquence,  and  bis  knowledge  of  constitutional 
law,  rendered  him  an  opponent  to  be  dreaded.  During  the  debates  on 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
more  than  once  prevented  the  House  from  stultifying  itself,  and  more 
especially  his  tact,  apparent  in  the  wording  of  the  various  resolutions 
which  he  proposed. 

Immediately  ou  bis  expulsion,  Mr.  McKenzie  went  to  England,  and 
bringing  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  O'Connell  to  bear  upon 
the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Goderich,  that  nobleman  forwarded 
a  dispatch  to  Sir  John  Colbome  in  which  the  doctrine  of  Responsible 
Government  was  foreshadowed,  and  the  reiterated  expulsion  of  Mt. 
McKenzie  reprobated.  This  dispatch  was  accompanied  by  the  volumf* 
nous  evidence  of  the  expelled  member.  This  dispatch  and  its  accom^ 
panying  documents  fell  like  a  thunderbolt'  upon  the  House,  whicli 
discussed  at  great  length  the  propriety  of  sending  it  back.  The  first 
decision  was  not  to  allow  it  to  be  placed  on  the  Journals.  During  these 
debates  both  the  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General  spoke  strongly,  and  the 
latter  boldly  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  law  officers  of  the  Crowit 
were,  as  members  of  parliament,  free  to  act  even  in  opposition  to  this 
Imperial  authority.  This,  doctrine  Lord  Goderich  repudiated,  and  ad- 
vised His  Majesty  to  dismiss  the  law  officers,  which  determination  was 
communicated  by  a  dispatch  bearing  date  March  6,  1833. 

We  can  well  recollect  the  ferment  this  dismissal  caused  throughout  t%re 
country.  Meetings  were  held  in  several  plaees  at  which  the  conduct  of 
Lord  G.  was  very  much  lauded,  and  resolutions  were  passed  condemnar 
tory  of  the  Family  Compact — a  term  which  was  then  becoming  a  watch- 
word for  party  diflTerences. 

It  was  during  the  excitement  consequent  on  this  state  of  affairs  that 
Mr.  Gurnet  used  in  the  columns  of  the  Cotirier  an  expression  which  laid 
him  open  to  severe  animadversion  : — "  If  this  constant  interference  hf 
Colonial  Secretaries  with  our  rights  continues,  we  must  soon  cast  about 
in  our  minds*  eye  for  a  new  state  of  political  existence." 

This  dispatch  of  Lord  Goderich  did  great  mischief,  because  it  wit 
within  a  few  months  completely  contradicted.  His  successor  in  office 
saw  that  wounded  self-pride  had  more  to  do  in  the  matter  than  consti^ 
tutional  law.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  principle  his  Lordship 
acted,  for  in  less  than  three  months  after  he  had  summarily  and  without 
a  moment's  notice  dismissed  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Hagerman  we  find  hiin 
giving  his  entire  concurrence  to  the  appointment  of  the  former  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  restoration  of  the  latter  to 
the  office  he  had  held. 

Mr.  Jameson  was  appointed  Attorney-General  in  the  room  of   Mr. 
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Boulton,  and  manj  thought  (among  others  Mr.  McKenzie)  that  Mr. 
Rolph  would  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Hagerman;  but  the  advent  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  presented  such  a  plan  from  being  car- 
ried out,  and  Mr.  H.  resumed  his  office.*  From  his  restoration  to  the 
Union,  Mr.  Hagerman  conducted  the  whole  criminal  business  of  the 
Province ;  as  Crown  officer  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  without  pressing  his  prerogatives  or  his  privileges  he  con- 
ducted the  prosecutions  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  with  great  good  temper 
and  moderation,  but  yet  with  perseverance  and  inflexibility,  tempered 
with  mercy  and  forbearance.  The  times  are  long  past,  and  his  best 
friends  regret  the  part  he  took  in  the  execution  of  Lount  and  Matthews. 
We  may  differ  as  to  our  opinions  on  these  matters,  but  certainly  if  death 
were  the  recognized  punishment  for  high  treason  they  earned  their  fate ; 
and  it  is  only  by  looking  at  subsequent  events  that  their  execution  can 
be  condemned.  A  more  merciful  man  than  Sir  George  Arthur  never 
lived. 

When  Mr.  Thomson  arrived  in  Canada  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  led  by  Mr.  Hagerman,  was  adverse  to  the  Union,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  very  last  moment  that  the  wily  statesman  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  scruples  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  his  vote  stands  re- 
corded for  the  third  reading  of  the  resolutions  on  which  the  Union  was 
founded.  With  that  vote  his  political  life  ended.  He  shortly  after  went 
upon  the  Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood  retiring  on  a  pension.  As  a  judge, 
Mr.  Hagerman  was  upright,  honest,  and  independent ;  but  he  shone  con- 
ipicuonsly  on  the  Crown  side. 

As  an  orator,  Mr.  H.  was  nervous  and  impressive  rather  than  elegant 
and  classic ;  but  none  could  hear  him  speak  without  being  struck  with 
the  fine  manly  tone  of  his  sentiments,  and  even  when  he  had  concluded 
you  wanted  a  continuation.  There  was  something  peculiarly  attractive 
in  his  voice  and  manner,  and  his  extemporaneous  speeches  were  always 
the  best,  when  excited  by  attack  or  lashed  into  passion  by  the  attacks  of 
puny  opponents.  His  whole  appearance  was  noble,  and  the  torrent  of 
his  eloquence  was  overwhelmning.  One  of  his  best  speeches  was  deli- 
Tered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Association  which  was 
held  during  an  Assize  at  Cobourg,  at  which  he  was  accidentally  present. 
His  motto  was  '*  Fear  God — Honour  the  King."  Both  he  did.  The 
Church  had  no  truer  advocate  or  firmer  friend ;  the  State  had  no  more 
strenuous  upholder.  Prejudice  may  have  led  him  astray,  but  it  was  the 
prejudice  of  an  honest  heart. 

In  private  life  he  was  very  much  esteemed,  and  of  this  the  best  proof 
is  that  the  friends  of  his  early  youth  were  the  friends  of  his  fading  years-; 

*  On  Mr.  Jameson's  appointment  as  Yioe-Ohancellor,  Mr.  Hagerman  became 
Attorney  Qeneral,  being  replaced  in  the  Solicitor  Generalship  by  Mr.  Draper. 
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and  that  they  who  as  children  had  sympathized  with  his  hoyish  troublat 
shed  tears  of  heartfelt  sorrow  over  his  grave. 

In  person  Mr.  Hagerman  was  beyond  the  average  strong  and  firmly 
built,  his  face  indicative  of  great  good  humour  and  latent  wit,  which  he 
often  called  into  play  ;  he  was  full  of  anecdote,  and  possessed  remarkable 
conversational  powers. 
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OB   SELF-RELIANCE. 


It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Mortimer  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
Meadowsweet.  Being  a  very  frank  and  open-hearted  young  man,  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  passion.  He  was  a  barrister  in  good  practice  in  a 
western  town  and  had  come  to  Cedarslie  to  pass  a  few  days  with  the 
Lennoxes,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  connected. 

"  I  have  always  admired  Claire's  person  as  much  as  her  character,*' 
•aid  my  aunt.  "  I  think  her  face  is  strikingly  noble,  good  aifd  true,  and 
it  surprised  me  less  than  most  people  when  I  heard  of  Mr.  Mortimer*! 
admiration.  I  respected  him  for  it,  for  I  knew  there  must  be  innate  good 
in  his  own  mind  when  he  unhesitatingly  chose  her  from  amongst  the 
many  prettier  and  more  showy  girls  who  surrounded  him  that  night." 

He  lingered  in  Cedarslie  for  more  than  a  week,  and  cbauce  seemed 
to  favor  his  hopes,  for  Claire  and  he  often  met.  Mrs.  Lennox  gave  m 
little  party  for  him  the  night  before  he  left,  and  invited  Mrs.  Meadow- 
iweet,  her  husband  and  step-daughter  ;  and  it  was  when  walking  home* 
with  the  latter  in  the  moonlight,  that  Mr.  Mortimer  took  courage  to 
■peak  of  his  love.  I  think  it  must  have  been  very  sweet  to  Claire  to 
ind  herself  beloved  by  him.  Since  her  father's  marriage  her  life  had 
been  very  anxious,  troubled  and  solitary.  Without  withdrawing  from 
her  former  friends,  she  bad  gradually  ceased  confidential  intercourse 
with  them.  Of  the  cares  and  anxieties  that  engrossed  her  time  and 
thoughts,  she  could  speak  to  no  one,  and  so  they,  had  been  abut  up  in 
her  own  bosom,  there  to  trouble  and  perplex  her  existence. 

It  was  said  that  she  had  remonstrated  with  her  &ther,  but  withoat 
effect.  He  was  infatuated  by  hia  wife,  and  could  deny  her  nothing, 
though  his  own  judgment  must  have  told  him  that  her  present  course, 
if  persisted  in,  must  result  in  ruin.     It  was  abo  said  bj  ill-natursd 
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persons,  that  from  the  moment  when  her  husband  had  informed  her  of 
Claire's  interference,  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  had  conceived  a  deep  and 
deadlj  but  secret  hatred  of  her  step-daughter,  and  that  Claire's  life  was 
made  miserable  by  a  thousand  little  covert  persecutions,  and  her  father's 
mind  poisoned  against  her.  Eumor  also,  so  busy  with  the  affairs  of 
others,  had  it  that  Mrs.  Meadowsweet,  when  Mrs.  Levisson,  had  been 
deeply  in  love  with  this  identical  Mr.  Mortimer,  who  was  now  sueingfor 
her  step-daughter's  hand,  and  that  he,  though  aware  of  her  preference 
had  failed  to  reciprocate  it  in  the  slightest  degree.  Through  Mrs.  Len- 
nox, his  confidante  in  the  matter,  it  crept  out  that  the  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  Mortimer  to  Mr.  Meadowsweet,  requesting  permission  to  ad- 
dress his  daughter,  was  answered  by  a  summary  refusal,  though  Claire 
herself  was  not  indifferent  to  her  lover. 

No  objection  on  the  score  of  family,  character,  or  means,  was,  or 
oould  be  adduced,  and  the  young  man  was  in  despair  at  this  discourte- 
ous and  unlooked  for  answer  to  his  application.  Some  further  corres- 
pondence passed  between  the  parties,  and  then  Mr.  Mortimer  again  ap* 
peared  in  Cedarslie  to  urge  his  suit  in  person. 

For  a  long  time  his  efforts  were  without  success.  Mr.  Meadowsweet, 
although  he  would  assign  no  reason  for  his  dislike,  remained  obstinately^ 
opposed  to  the  match ;  but  finally,  as  it  was  said,  through  the  entreaties 
of  his  wife,  who  pleaded  for  the  lovers  with  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes, 
was  induced  to  vield  a  reluctant  consent. 

When  it  became  known  that  Mrs.  Meadowsweet's  intervention  had 
brought  about  the  lovers'  happiness,  every  one  concurred  in  praising 
her  good  nature  and  kindness  of  heart.  It  must  have  been  a  slander, 
they  said,  to  say  she  was  not  friendly  to  Claire.  Here  was  a  very  good 
proof  to  the  contrary,  for  Claire's  marriage  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
kooae,  and  her  step-mother  would  have  to  exert  herself  more  than  she- 
now  did — Claire  had  hitherto  taken  all  the  trouble  off  her  hands. 

'*I  began  to  think  myself,"  continued  my  aunt,  "that  I  was  unjust 
in  my  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Meadowsweet.  Her  manner  to  Mr.  Morti- 
mer was  quite  maternal,  and  she  seemed  absolutely  to  dote  upon  her 
dearest  darling  Claire;  but  an  incident  that  occurred  one  night  revived 
dl  my  old  distrust,  and  left  on  my  mind  an  impresssion  which  could 
not  be  effiiced.  They  were  spending  the  evening  at  my  house,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Meadowsweet  and  Claire  and  Mr.  Mortimer.  It  was  some  time 
after  the  latters'  engagement.  Mr.  Mortimer  had  taken  a  run  down  to 
eoiunilt  with  Claire  about  the  house  he  had  begun  to  build  for  her  re- 
oeption.  They  were  standing  partly  in  the  recess  of  a  window,  and  I 
lappose  he  thought  they  were  unobserved,  for  he  took  her  hand  in  bia 
and  kissed  it.  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  had  been  singing  to  my  accompani- 
ment ;  at  that  moment  the  song  ceased,  and  as  we  both  turned  to  leave 
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the  piano,  we  saw  Mr.  Mortimer's  action.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look 
of  hatred  aad  malignitj  that  passed  over  her  face.  It  was  so  audclea 
that  I  had  harely  time  to  notice  it  when  it  was  gone  ;  hut  there  it  was 
unmistakeahly.  Her  eyes  were  hlue,  large,  tender  and  melting.  In 
that  moment  their  expression — their  very  color  changed.  Three  short 
words  may  best  describe  them  as  they  then  looked — the  evil  eye.  I 
thought  of  it  again  and  again — the  disagreeable  recollection  haunted  me. 
The  cold  deadly  glitter  of  that  glance  I  can  never  forget. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  at  no  loss  for  means,  so  the  new  house  was  not 
long  in  building.  The  autumn  succeeding  his  first  visit  to  Cedarslie  it 
was  finished,  and  he  pleaded  hard  that  his  marriage  with  Claire  might 
take  place  before  the  new  year.  But  here  again  he  was  obliged  to  en- 
counter opposition.  Mr.  Meadowsweet  positively  refused  his  consent ; 
and  this  time,  not  even  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  who  again  came  for- 
ward as  the  lovers'  friend,  could  induce  him  to  change  his  mind.  There 
was  no  good  cause  for  delay,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  was  very  justly  hurt 
and  irritated  by  the  inexplicable  conduct  of  his  future  father  in  law. 

So  it  went  on  for  two  whole  years — ;Mr.  Meadowsweet  permitting  the 
engagement,  but  refusing  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  or  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  his  extraordinary  opposition. 

And  now  people  began  to  suspect  there  was  underhand  work  going 
on,  that  a  secret  influence  was  being  exerted  against  the  happiness  of 
Mr.  Mortimer  and  Claire ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  where  suspicion 
pointed.  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Meadowsweet's  fair  seeming  there  were  some 
who  distrusted  her  professions,  and  believed  her  more  the  enemy  than 
the  friend  of  her  step-daughter. 

''  I  think,"  said  my  aunt,  ''  Mr.  Mortimer's  love  must  have  been 
deep  and  true  to  stand  the  test  to  which  it  was  subjected.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  and  trying  than  the  uncertainty  in  which 
he  was  kept ;  but  his  constancy  never  wavered,  his  faith  in  Claire  was 

unshaken," **Dear  Claire,"     he  said,  in  conversation  with  Mrs. 

Lennox,  **  I  would  wait  a  life-time  for  her  if  I  thought  I  should  win  her 
at  the  last.  It  is  for  her  sake  that  I  feel  this  unaccountable  behaviour 
of  her  father  the  most — it  tries  her  so  ;  though  she  complains  very 
little."  It  must  have  tried  Claire  cruelly;  and  as  time  rolled  on^ 
and  still  her  father  refused  to  settle  any  day  for  her  marriage,  or  even 
to  hear  it  spoken  of,  she  grew  paler  and  thinner,  and  kept  more  than 
ever  to  herself. 

*^  Whenever  I  saw  her,"  said  aunt  Agnes,  ''  except  during  Mr.  Mor- 
timer's visits  when  she  brightened  for  the  time,  I  thought  of  an  expres- 
sion I  once  read  of,  applied  to  Carlyle — heatfy  laden.  The  writer  said 
it  was  the  only  term  that  could  describe  his  look ;  and  I  think  it  might 
have  been  used  as  truly  for  her." 
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Two  jean  had  passed  in  this  way  when  Mr.  Mortimer  came  fi*om  his 
western  home  to  pay  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Claire.  The  Lennox 
&milj  always  saw  a  great  deal  of  him  when  he  was  in  Cedarslie,  and  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  quite  freely  to  them  of  his  afiairs ;  but  on  ' 
this  occasion  he  exhibited  unusual  reticence,  although  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  so  happy  as  formerly.  His  frank  and  open  brow  waa 
douded,  his  manner  moody  and  depressed,  and  when  Mrs.  Lennox  with 
friendly  solicitude  attempted  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change 
he  met  her  inquiries  with  sullen  reserve.  Discouraged  and  hurt  at  first 
she  ceased  to  trouble  him,  but  loving  him  almost  as  a  son,  and  taking 
the  warmest  interest  in  his  welfare,  she  could  not  see  him  unhappy 
without  making  one  more  effort  to  convince  him  of  her  sympathy. 

This  time  she  was  successful.  Concealment  of  his  feelings  was  a 
thing  unnatural  to  Mr.  Mortimer,  and  touched  by  her  kindness,  his 
forced  reserve  gave  way,  and  he  poured  into  her  sympathising  ears  the 
whole  tale  of  his  secret  wretchedness. 

"  Claire  did  not  love  him — he  had  discovered  it  now.  There  had  been 
some  mistake  from  the  first  The  long  delay  for  which  he  had  blamed  her 
fiither  was  in  accordance  with  her  own  wishes.  He  supposed  she  had 
accepted  him  out  of  pity,  or  prudence,  perhaps.  He  was  very  vrretched 
^no  one  could  tell  what  agony  this  discovery  caused  him.  He  loved 
her  so  fondly,  even  yet ;  he  had  believed  her  so  true.  He  would  not 
blame  her — he  would  never  hear  a  harsh  word  said  of  her.  Whatever 
she  had  done  she  must  have  thought  it  for  the  best.  Perhaps  she  gave 
him  as  much  love  as  was  in  her  nature.  But  he  had  been  so  happy  in 
the  belief  in  her  affection.  It  was  all  over  now ;  he  could  never  be 
happy  again.'* 

He  seemed  so  hopelessly  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  Claire's  in- 
difference that  Mrs.  Lennox  supposed  he  must  have  had  the  assurance 
of  it  from  her  own  lips,  and  was  surprised  when  told  that  no  explanation 
had  taken  place  between  them,  and  that  Miss  Meadowsweet  was  still 
ignorant  of  her  lover's  suspicion. 

The  interference  of  a  third  party  in  a  lover's  difference  is  at  best  but 
i  doubtful  expedient.  Mrs  Lennox  i^as  an  impulsive  and  truly  kind- 
hearted  woman,  devoted  to  her  friends,  but  not  perhaps  the  wisest  or 
most  discreet  confidante  that  they  could  have  chosen.  She  took  such  a 
bright  and  cheering  view  of  the  case,  that  hope,  hitherto  almost  dead  in  , 
lir.  Mortimer's  breast,  began  to  revive,  and  he  willingly  consented  to 
her  seeking  an  interview  with  Claire,  and  setting  matters  right. 

All  important,  confident  of  success,  and  delighted  at  being  theiustra- 
nient  to  effect  a  complete  reconciliation,  she  set  out  for  Mr.  Meadow- 
sweet's house. 
Lnpatiently  Mr.  Mortimer  awaited  her  return.     At  length  she  came. 
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The  result  of  her  mission  resolved  itself  into  a  single  sentence.     He 
was  dismissed. 

Such  a  talk  as  it  made  in  Cedarslie.  Every  one  had  a  different  version 
of  the  story.  Two  facts  alone  were  agreed  upon  by  all.  The  engage- 
ment was  broken  off,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  had  left  in  the  cars,  looking 
like  a  man  whose  every  hope  in  life  had  vanished.  One  short  week  suo- 
ceeding  his  departure  another  and  more  shocking  event  concentrated  to 
a  painful  degree  the  interest  that  had  centred  in  Mr.  Meadowsweet's 
household.  The  master  of  the  house,  returning  from  an  evening  stroll 
with  his  wife  had  fallen  on  his  own  door-step  in  a  fit,  and  was  taken  up 
only  to  linger  in  unconsciousness  until  the  following  morning,  when  he 
expired. 

From  that  day  to  the  present  hour  the  support  of  herself  and  her  step- 
mother had  devolved  exclusively  upon  Claire.  Hers  was  a  daring  and 
unusual  step  for  a  young  lady.  Something  must  be  done  for  the  future, 
if  they  would  not  starve.  Every  dollar  of  Mr.  Meadowsweet's  savings  wag 
spent.  Had  be  lived  a  few  weeks  longer  the  crash  would  have  come* 
Even  his  salary  was  overdrawn  to  an  alarming  amount. 

Claire  had  a  sale  of  the  horses,  the  carriage,  the  most  expensive  articles 
of  the  furniture;  she  paid  every  cent  that  was  due,  left  her  step-mother 
in  possession  of  the  house,  and  went  down  to  M ^  on  business. 

She  was  absent  several  weeks,  and  when  she  returned  she  brought  with 
her  a  camera,  and  while  the  whole  town  was  wondering  and  talking,  set 
up  in  business  as  a  photographer. 

**  It  is  just  two  years,"  concluded  aunt  Agnes,  "  since  her  father's 
death,  and  already  she  is  beginning  to  make  quite  a  little  fortune.      Her 

pictures  are  excellent.     While  she  was  in  M she  took  lessons  from 

N ;  and  having  a  natural  taste  for  the  art,  and  being  determined  to 

excel,  she  has  become  quite  a  proficient — but  we  will  go  there  some  day» 
and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself." 

And  has  Mr.  Mortimer  never  seen  her  since  ?     I  asked  eagerly. 

*'  Never !  He  came  to  Cedarslie  the  moment  he  heard  of  Mr.  Mea- 
dowsweet's death ;  had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Meadowsweet,  but  left 
without  seeing  Claire — she  refused  to  appear  to  him. 

*'  I  am  convinced,'*  said  aunt  Agnes,  **  that  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  has 
from  first  to  last  been  the  secret  cause  of  all  the  difficulty  between  her 
step-daughter  and  Mr.  Mortimer.  I  have  no  proof  of  it  that  would  be 
thought  convincing ;  but,  for  myself,  I  am  as  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
fact  as  if  it  were  established  by  incontrovertible  evidence.  I  have  knowa 
Claire  Meadowsweet  all  her  life,  and  she  is  not  a  girl  to  act  falsely,  capri- 
ciously, or  ungenerously,  as  some  say." 

For  two  or  three  days  it  rained  incessantly.  When  the  sun  began  to 
thine  out  again,  aunt  Agnes  and  I  set  off  for  a  walk.     We  intended  to^ 
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Tisit  Miss  Meadowsweet's  photograph  gallery,  hut  the  door  was  closed, 
and  a  large  painted  hoard  on  the  outside  informed  us  that  the  proprietor 
"  out." 
On  returning  home  we  found  that  she  and  her  step-mother  had  called 
our  absence. 

The  visit  was  duly  returned.  We  went  late  purposely,  for  during  the 
brightest  part  of  the  day,  Miss  Meadowsweet  took  her  pictures,  and  was 
nrely  visible  except  on  business. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  showed  us  into  a  prettily  furnished 
parlor,  where  Mrs.  Meadowsweet  was  seated,  engaged  in  cutting  the  leaves 
of  the  last  number  of  Madame  Demorest's  Mirror  of  Fashions.  She  rose 
to  receive  us  with  a  sweetly  languid  smile  Her  widow's  dress  was  of  fine 
French  merino,  nearly  covered  with  crape  It  was  fastened  at  the  throat 
by  a  single  diamond  set  in  jet,  and  a  ring  to  match  the  broach,  sparkled 
on  her  finger,  above  two  plain  gold  circlets.  She  was  really  a  very  pretty 
and  elegant  woman  ;  exceedingly  fair,  and  with  a  pink  and  girlish  bloom 
on  her  cheeks.  Her  little  widow's  cap  of  French  cambric  was  decidedly 
becoming,  and  harmonized  well  with  the  shining  bands  of  yellow  hair 
gathered  away  under  it. 

Presently  Claire  came  in.     I  was  prepared  to  like  her,  and  did  so.     I 
thought  that  even  in  one  short  visit  I  saw  enough  to  convince  me  that 
.  the  did  indeed  possess  those  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  for  which 
aunt  Agnes  had  given  her  credit. 

Often  during  my  stay  in  Cedarslie,  I  spent  an  hour  in  the  photograph 
gallery.  I  employed  Miss  Meadowsweet  to  take  my  eartt  de  visite^  and 
when  I  sent  it  home  my  friends  pronounced  it  a  perfect  master-piece. 
Tliere  was  indeed  a  singular  clearness,  beauty,  and  fidelity  about  her  pic- 
tares,  and  the  ease  of  her  attitudes  and  grace  of  her  drapery  was  inimi- 
table. 

The  Summer  had  passed  away,  and  I  was  still  lingering  in  Cedarslie. 
Aunt  Agnes  would  not  part  with  me.  It  was  late  in  the  Autumn.  We 
were  returning  from  the  house  of  a  poor  sick  woman,  to  whom  we  had 
been  bringing  some  trifling  delicacy.  We  were  alone — it  was  dark— but 
Cedarslie  was  a  quiet  town,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

Suddenly  a  violent  storm  which  had  long  been  gathering,  but  which 
we  had  thought  less  near,  broke  over  us  with  terrific  force  and  fury.  The 
Ttin  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  raged  so  fearfully  that  we  could  searcefy' 
bear  each  other's  voice. 

We  hurried  on,  and  in  the  blinding  darkness  had  almost  struck  against 
tiro  persons  in  advance  of  us,  going  in  the  same  direction.     They  most 
have  been  totally  absorbed,  for  they  never  heeded  us  although  we  were 
npon  their  footsteps. 
The  woman-— one  seemed  to  be  a  woman  from  the  gfimpse  we  ctoght 
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«  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  fifth,  at  intenrals  :  at  half  past  fovst  it 
dark  as  midnight." 

Four  distinct  accounts  of  similar  phenomena  are  recorded  hy  Chief 
Justice  Sewell*  as  occurring  on  July  Srd,  1814.  One  from  the  pen  of  an 
officer  of  the  Koyal  Engineers,  supposed  to  he  Captain  Payne*  take« 
irom  TuUoch's  Philoaophical  Magazine,  describes  the  appearances  ai  the 
Bay  of  Seven  Islands  above  Anticosti  on  July  2nd  and  drd.  A  second 
describes  what  occured  on  the  2nd  at  Cape  Chat,  from  observations 
made  by  some  officers  who  were  on  board  the  transport  "  Sir  William 
Heathcott,"  which  lay  the  whole  of  the  day  at  anchor  in  the  river  St* 
Lawrence  at  that  point.  The  third  contains  some  additicmal  observations 
respecting  the  appearances  on  July  2nd,  made  on  that  same  day  in  another 
ship,  which  also  lay  off  Cape  Chat.  And  the  last  relates  to  the  phe- 
nomena which  were  observed  by  the  Chief  Justice  himself  upon  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

On  July  8rd,  twenty  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  the  clouds 
appeared  to  be  coming  rapidly  from  the  northward ;  the  atmosphere  was 
thick  and  hazy,  and  at  night  the  darkness  excessive.  About  9  p.m.  a 
sort  of  dust  or  ashes  commenced  falling,  and  continued  during  the  night; 
towards  the  morning  the  whole  atmosphere  appeared  red  and  fiery  to  a 
wonderful  degree,  and  the  moon,  then  at  the  full,  not  visible  ;  the  ap- 
pearance through  the  cabin  windows  and  crystal  lights  singular  in  the 
extreme,  as  if  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  fire ;  the  sea  sparkling  much, 
and  in  a  manner  not  usual  in  these  latitudes.  On  the  following  day  the 
sea  was  found  to  be  covered  with  ashes,  the  wind  having  died  away  to  a 
dead  calm  early  in  the  morning. 

A  bucket  of  water  taken  up  appeared  as  black  as  writing  ink ;  ths 
ashes  from  the  quantity  which  had  fallen  "  appeared  as  if  thoee  of  burnt 
wood," 

On  July  4th,  the  ashes  were  still  observed  to  be  falling  in  small  quanti^. 
*'  Th^  ashes  collected  on  deck  appeared  to  be  those  of  burnt  wood,  but 
darker  and  more  heavy  than  the  ashes  of  a  tobacco  pipe." 

The  narrative  of  the  officers  who  were  on  board  the  transport  '*  Sii 
William  Heathcott"  states  that  on  July  2nd,  1814,  there  was  a  heavy  fall 
of  ashes  and  sand.  The  wind  blew  gently  from  the  north  shore  of  ths 
St.  Lawrence.  The  third  account  states  that  on  July  2ad,  when  off  Capa 
Chat,  for  three  days  previously  some  ashes  and  smoke  had  been  observedf 
but  on  the  second  no  symptoms  of  burnt  wood  were  seen ;  but  at  2.39 
P.M.  of  that  day  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  a  total  darkness  set  in,  which 
continued  until  about  sunset. 

The  Chief  Justice's  own  observations  were  as  follow:    "  Julv,  1814— 


*  "  A  Few  Notes  on  the  Dark  Days  of  Oanada."  By  the  Honourable  Ghief  Jostioa 
Sewell,  President  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
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Sunday — A  most  extraordinary  day.  In  the  morning  dark  thick  weather, 
and  fog  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  increased  in  density  and  colour 
imtil  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  at  which  hour  the  cahin  was  entirely  dark,  and 
we  dined  hy  candle-light ;  the  hinnacle  also  was  lighted  shortly  after.'* 

The  relative  positions  of  the  different  ohservers  at  the  time  when  the 
phenomena  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  occurred,  shew  that 
the  northerly  wind  which  blew  on  July  2nd  carried  clouds  of  ashes,  sand^ 
smoke  and  vapour  across  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  line  from  the  Bay 
of  Seven  Islands,  to  Cape  Chat,  and  then  by  the  westerly  wind  which 
set  in  on  the  night  of  July  2nd  across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  to  the  great  banks,  and  on  July  3rd  enveloped 
the  vessel  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  was  sailing  in  the  same  obscurity 
in  which  the  other  ships  ofP  the  Canada  coast  were  shrouded  on  the 
preceding  day. 

Chief  Justice  Sewell  attributes  these  phenomena  to  volcanic  action 
rather  than  to  an  extensive  conflagration.  He  says  :  "  As  to  the  con- 
4agration  of  a  forest.  The  facts  of  which  we  are  in  possession  do  not 
appear  to  warrant  a  belief  that  such  can  be  the  cause.  It  seems  impos- 
ttble  to  suppose  that  the  conflagration  of  a  forest  could  have  produced 
a  mass  of  smoke  so  dense  and  so  extensive  as  to  overspread,  as  it  did  in 
"October,  1785,  the  surface  of  a  territory  exceeding  certainly  300  miles  in 
length,  and  probably  200  miles  in  breadth,  and  producing  at  its  utmost 
longitudinal  extremity,  and  at  mid-day,  the  obscurity  of  the  darkest 
night.  And  as  the  whole  of  the  cause  of  this  obscurity  proceeded, 
apparently,  from  the  Labrador  country,  where  forest  trees  are  few  in 
number,  stunted  in  size,  and  spread  in  isolated  patches  over  a  general 
Borface  of  rock,  it  is  the  more  improbable." 

The  Chief  Justice  inclines  to  the  view,  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
'^Dark  Days  of  Canada  "  are  to  be  attributed  to  an  active  volcano  in 
the  Labrador  Peninsula,  and  he  draws  attention  to  the  coincidence  in  the 
uratives  of  the  different  observers  quoted,  and  those  which  are  men- 
iioned  by  Charlevoix  in  his  description  of  the  earthquake  in  1663  :— - 
^ATadousac,"  says  Charlevoix,  "H  pleut  de  la  cendre  pendant  six 
henres  " — tom.  i.  p.  367  ;  also  on  page  336,  he  adds,  "  Une  poussiire 
•qoi  s'^eva  fat  prise  pour  une  fum6e  et  fit  craindre  un  embrasement  uni- 
TOsel." 

Tadousac  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saugenay  River.  The 
CSiief  Justice  also  states  that  among  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawreftce  a  traditional  belief  of  the  existeilce  of  a  vol- 
eano  in  the  Labrador  country  is  said  to  prevail. 

In  his  journal  of  a  voyage  in  the  country  of  the  Papinlbchois,  a  Mon- 
lagnaia  tribe  on  Lake  Manicouagan  in  1664,  Henry  Nouvel,  a  Jesuit 
missionary,  states  that  on  May  1 1  he  arrived  at  a  river  which  the  Indians 
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called  Kouakueon,  and  saw  the  effec  of  the  earthquake  on  the  liver^ 
the  water  which  flowed  in  them  being  quite  yellow,  and  preserving  this 
colour  until  they  mingled  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  same  effect  was 
noticed  on  Bersamits  River,  and  the  Indians  dare  not  venture  on  them 
in  their  canoes. 

He  also  relates  that  the  earthquake  had  such  a  powerful  effect  upon 
an  Indian  conjuror  named  Ouiskoupi,  that  he  renounced  his  craft  and 
gave  up  his  medicines  to  the  missionary,  who  humt  them.* 

Lieutenant  Ingall,  who  explored  the  country  between  the  St.  Maurice 
and  the  Saugenay  in  1828,  states  that  the  opinion  very  generally  preyai]s» 
borne  out  by  tradition,  that  an  active  volcano  is  somewhere  in  existence 
among  the  mountains  south-east  of  the  Saugenay,  but,  he  adds,  it  wants 
the  confirmation  of  ocular  proof,  for  not  one  of  the  Indians  who  traverse 
those  regions  in  search  of  game  have  ever  seen  the  slightest  appearance 
of  fire  issuing  from  the  earth,  nor  did  Lieutenant  Ingall  hear  of  anj 
scoriae  or  vitrified  rock  having  been  discovered  in  the  country.f  Without 
doubt  the  coast  between  Cape  Tourmente  and  Malbay  is  frequent^ 
troubled  with  shocks  of  earthquakes,  but  whether  these  shocks  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  working  of  some  neighbouring  volcano  is  a  matter  of  mere 
speculation.  Nor  does  the  appearance  of  the  land  bear  evidence  of  there 
having  ever  existed  a  volcano  to  the  south  of  the  River  Saugenay,  as 
from  the  well-known  fertility  of  decomposed  lava  we  should  find  a  very 
different  soil  from  that  hitherto  discovered.  If  a  volcano  is  at  the  pre- 
sent period  in  a  state  of  active  operation,  I  should  be  much  more  inclined 
to  suppose  it  seated  among  the  unexplored  mountains  of  Labrador,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Saugenay  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

'  In  October  1785  the  obscurity  extended  so  as  to  comprehend  on  one 
side  Frederickton,  New  Brunswick,  and  on  the  other  Montreal.  A  ship^ 
the  ''Adamant,"  was  on  the  morning  of  October  16th  off  the  end  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti.  There  it  was  then  clear  weather ;  but  towards  the 
west  the  ship's  company  saw  a  heavy  black  cloud,  and  by  twelve  on  the 
same  day  had  sailed  into  it,  and  very  shortly  afterwards  found  themselves 
in  darkness. 

In  1828  Captain  F.  H.  Baddely,  R.E.,  was  engaged  by  the  Canadian 
government  in  exploring  the  Saugenay  country,  and  in  his  Report,  which 
was  published  at  the  time,  he  states  that  Malbay  or  Murray  Bay,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  90  miles  below  Quebec,  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes. 


*  Relation  des  Jesuits. 

t  Remarks  on  the  Gonntiy  lying  between  the  Rivers  St.  Haarice  and  Sangenay*! 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  By  Lieutenant  Ingall,  16th  RegimeBk 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Quebec,  1830.    YoL  EL 
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Shocks  are  most  frequent  in  January  or  February ;  they  occur  about 
nine  or  ten  times  a  year.  "  It  is  not/'  says  Captain  Baddely,  "  perhaps 
generally  known  that  there  exists  highly  respectable  evidence  of  a  toI- 
canic  eruption  having  happened  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  St.  Paul's  Bay, 
not  far  from  Murray  Bay.  No  one,  we  think,  will  feel  disposed  to  doubt 
the  fact  after  perusing  the  following  account  of  it,  with  which,  through 
the  politeness  of  Messrs.  Gagnon  and  Chaperon,  we  have  been  furnished. 
It  is  the  former  gentleman  who  writes  : 

"  In  the  place  of  a  journal,  which  happens  to  be  lost,  receive  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"Tuesday,  December  6,  1791. — At  St.  Paul's  Bay, and  at  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  at  about  a  quarter  after  seven,  a  severe  earthquake  was 
felt ;  the  whole  night  was  disturbed  by  small  ones  repeated  at  intervals^ 
and  by  a  sudden  shaking  running  towards  the  east.  The  shocks  were 
■fdt  for  forty-one  days,  from  two  (shocks)  to  five  a  day.  On  Monday, 
December  5th,  the  shocks  were  fully  one-third  weaker  than  those  of  the 
3rd ;  the  others  were  only  small  ones,  or  rumbling  noises,  the  weather 
being  always  gloomy.  Before  the  night  of  the  26th,  27th,  I  had  not 
yet  remarked  any  eruption  or  thick  smoke,  at  times  curling  into  a  flame. 
The  temperature  at  a  quarter  after  seven  in  the  evening  was  11^  above 
lero  by  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  (plus  56^.7  of  Fahrenheit) ;  the 
next  morning  the  heat  had  risen  to  21°  (plus  79i  of  Fahrenheit).  Two 
mountains  near  my  dwelUng  at  some  40^  north-west  have  a  valley  between 
them,  so  that  you  may  see  beyond  them.  It  is  by  this  valley  or  passage 
that  I  saw  a  continual  eruption,  mixed  with  smoke  and  flame,  which  ap- 
peared very  plain  on  the  horizon,  at  other  times  struggling  among  them- 
selves, as  if  too  oppressed  in  their  issue.  I  have  remarked  several  times 
that  this  eruption  is  always  followed  by  shocks  of  earthquakes  the  same 
day,  and  when  it  fails  a  dark  and  yellowish  day  follows.  When  the 
earthquake  arises  you  can  predict  that  it  is  going  to  be  so  much  the 
nearer  as  this  agitated  smoke  struggles  to  get  out.  Some  persons  to 
whom  I  had  shown  these  preparations  of  the  earthquake,  warned  me  in 
their  turn  that  in  a  moment  the  earth  would  shake.  And  the  effect  con- 
iirmB  it.  Finally,  on  this  night  of  the  26th,  27th,  a  most  beautiful 
jpectacle  was  produced.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  in  flames  and 
agitated,  one's  face  suffered  from  the  heat,  the  weather  was  very  calm, 
the  eruption  continued  the  whole  night  with  flames.  The  certain  ap- 
proach of  the  earthquake  is  known  when,  by  the  passage  between  the 
mountains,  you  see  a  cloud,  or  smoke,  quiet  or  agitated,  and  on  the  left 
■nd  right  the  horizon  is  perfectly  clear." 

''A  fall  of  ashes  covering  the  ^now  in  1791  was  also  within  the  recol- 
lection of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Paul's  Bay. 
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The  following  list  of  earthquakes  which  have  occurred  in  Canada  ii 
from  the  Catalogue  prepared  hy  Mr.  Mallet  for  the  British  AsBOciation,^ 


Tmt.  Hootb. 

1668  Fedroorj  6     . 

1666  "          24     . 

"  October  16     . 

1672  March  and  Aprilf 

1732  September  6 

1744  Maj  16 

1766  October 

1791  December 

1796  February 

1816  September  9 

1818  October  11 

1819  August  16 
"  November  10 

1821  February 

1823  Maj  30 

1828  Angast  20 

1831  Julj  14 

1833 
1840 
1841 


March  and  April 
September  10 
Spring 


1842    November  8  and  9 


a 


II 


1844 

1847 

1856  May  1 

1867  October 

1858  January  15 

"  May  10 
1869         " 

1860  October  17 


(I 


CI 


Bemarka. 
Very  violent  (see  page      ). 
Tadousac  and  Murray  Bay,  violent 
Violent 


Quebec. 

Unusual  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  of  L.  Ontado. 
Severe  shocks  at  St  PauFs  Bay. 
A  violent  shock. 
A  severe  shock  at  Montreal. 
A  second  shock,  less  violent. 
Felt  near  Quebec. 
At  St  Andrew's. 

At  Montreal,  slight,  followed  by  an  awfhl  stom 
with  rain — impregnated  with  matter  like  seal. 
At  Quebec,  a  slight  shook. 
On  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

At  Murray  Bay,  Beauport,  kc  Walls  and  eblni- 

neys  thrown  down  at  the  former  place. 

Severe  shocks  at  Murray  Bay. 

At  Hamilton. 

Said  to  have  been  felt  at  Quebec. 

Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  &c 

Montreal. 
11 

At  Ottawa  and  its  vicmity. 

In  the  Upper  Province. 

At  Niagara. 

At  Richmond,  slight. 

At  M^tis  (Lower  St  Lawrence). 

Very  violent  at  the  River  Ouelle,  and  other 
places  in  the  Lower  St  Law'rence ;  chimnejg 
were  thrown  down,  and  walls  damaged. 

Violent  at  Ottawa,  throwing  down  chimneya. 


1861    July  12  ... 

The  number  of  earthquakes  which  have  visited  Canada  since  its  dis- 
covery by  Europeans  has  been  at  least  twenty-nine,^  but  it  is  highly 


*  Quoted  in  Notes  on  the  Earthquake  of  October,  1860.  By  J.  W.  DawsoB^ 
IiL.D.,  F.G.S. 

t  This  earthquake  was  observed  by  Pdre  Francois  de  Crepieul,  in  the  eoontrj 
north  of  Tadousac,  and  is  recorded  by  him  in  a  letter  dated  June  2, 16*72.  Tho 
P^re  says  that  it  was  the  continuation  of  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1662,  ''  which 
has  not  since  ceased  in  this  quarter  of  the  north,  although  it  is  felt  but  little  and  at 
Intervals." — Relation  de  la  Nouvelle  France  en  Vjinnke  1672. 

%  Notes  on  the  Earthquake  of  October  1860. 
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ypohsble  tiiat  this  eBumeration  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  ocjcurrences  of 
lids  phenomenon.  Respecting  the  fire  mountain  of  the  Nasquapees  north 
of  Lake  Manioouagan,  ahout  200  miles  from  the  coast,  too  little  is  known 
to  aasert  positively  that  it  is  an  active  volcano.  The  name  is  suggestive 
akhough  it  is  prohahle  that,  from  the  long  intercourse  hetween  manj 
ftmilies  of  this  people  and  the  fur  traders,  such  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  country  would  have  been  known  to  them. 

Lake  Manioouagan  was  visited  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  1664,  but 
■Kkoogh  he  mentions  the  earthqu^es,  he  does  not  mention  the  fire 
ttountain. 

Assuming  that  there  existed  in  the  great  peninsula  of  Labrador  no 
•(her  combustible  material  besides  the  stunted  trees,  there  would  be  good 
ipvound  for  attributing  the  '  Dark  Days  of  Canada '  to  some  other  agency 
than  that  of  burning  vegetable  matter ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the 
poontry  is  almost  everywhere  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  lichens  and 
momts  where  these  have  not  been  burnt,  and  that  they  are  even  better 
idapted,  when  dry,  to  hum  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  afford  during 
their  combustion  a  greater  cloud  of  smoke  than  forest  trees,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  precise  element  for  producing  the  phenomena  of  smoke 
and  ashes  existed  in  the  Labrador  Peninsula  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Dry  caribou  moss  burns  with  wonderful  rapidity,  as  we  found  to  our  cost ; 
it  ako  emits  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  and  leaves  behind  a  great  quantity 
«f  aah  and  charcoal.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  table-land 
of  the  Lahrador  Peninsula  was  covered  with  forest  centuries  ago,  for  the 
nisnonary  before  mentioned,  Henri  Nouvel,  states  that  an  Oumamiois 
thief  told  him  that  in  the  country  north  of  Lake  Manicouagan  the  trees 
vere  veiy  small,  and  there  was  no  lurch  bark  to  make  canoes.  The  whole 
tf  the  humt  country  near  the  table-land  through  which  I  passed  in  1861 
ii  still  covered  with  this  charcoal  and  ashes,  where  sand  forms  the  sub- 
stratum  :  from  the  rocks  they  have  been  washed  away  by  rains,  but  on 
the  sandy  fiats  they  form  still  a  black  cake.  The  occurrence  of  sulphur 
m  the  ashes,  as  described  by  the  writer  in  the  Quelisc  Gazette  of  October 
27th,   1785,  is  problematical. 

After  having  witnessed  the  combustion  of  caribou  moss  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  appearance  of  the  burnt  country  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Labrador,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  '  Dark  Days 
of  Canada '  were  the  result  of  a  vast  conflagration  in  the  interior  of  the 
Labrador  Peninsula,  and  that  the  materials  which  assisted  most  in  feed- 
ing the  fires  were  the  lichens  and  mosses  which  grow  in  such  rich  and 
extraordinary  luxuriance  and  beauty  in  that  desolate  country.  The  as- 
tonishing speed  with  which  fire  runs  through  the  moss  has  been  des- 
cribed by  several  writers,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  fire  should 
not  stretch  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  a  few  days. 
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as  far  as  the  combustible  nature  of  the  fuel  is  conceroed  ;  but  its  progreii 
is  arrested  by  the  presence  of  lakes,  many  and  broad,  and  the  swamps  by 
which  many  of  them  are  terminated.  A  broad  sheet  of  flame  stretching 
for  many  miles  across  is  at  once  divided  by  a  lake,  and  as  these  lakes 
often  occur  one  after  another  for  many  miles,  the  fires  are  broken  and 
become  local  in  their  effects,  except  in  certain  cases  when  the  direction  of 
the  wind  changes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  distribute  them  more  wildly, 
A  fire  in  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  where  the  trees  are  few  and  far  between^ 
yery  much  resembles  a  fire  in  the  prairies  ;  but  owing  to  the  extraordi* 
nary  dryness  of  the  caribou  moss  it  spreads  with  much  greater  rapidity. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  escape  from  an  approaching  sheet  of  flame  in 
Labrador  by  speed.  The  only  plan  is  to  scrape  the  moss  from  a  few 
square  yards,  which  is  done  with  the  utmost  ease,  as  it  adheres  to  the 
rock  or  soil  very  loosely,  and  then  to  lie  down  upon  the  bare  earth.  The 
smoke  arising  from  a  fire  made  by  this  material  is  very  penetrating.  The 
air  is  filled  with  fine  dust  arising  from  the  ashes ;  and  on  sandy  plains, 
where  the  lichens  and  mosses  are  deep,  and  other  varieties  besides  the 
caribou  lichens  exist  in  abundance,  the  charcoal  that  remains  behind 
covers  the  soil  with  a  uniform  mantle  of  black.  If  a  volcanic  eruption 
had  taken  place  since  the  time  when  Canada  was  discovered,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  early  missionaries,  the  Couriers  des  Bois,  the  fiir  traders,  or 
the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  would  have  recorded  the  phe- 
nomena or  learnt  the  fact  from  Indians.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  term  '  fire  mountains,'  common  among  the  Nasquapee  Indians, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  earthquakes  which  have  visited  the  region 
of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  from  time  to  time,  and  the  testimony  of 
Monsieur  Gagnon,  is  quite  sufficient  to  turn  attention  to  the  probability 
of  such  an  occurrence  having  taken  place  in  recent  times  and  the  poan- 
bility  of  its  renewal. 
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Would  this  were  our  native  valley — would  it  were  the  barren  moor, 
And  yon  stream,  the  silver  Derwent,  rippling  on'its  pebbly  shore. 
Three  times  hath  the  red  sun  setting  seen  us  toiling  on  our  way. 
Urging  on  our  steeds  so  jaded — scarce  an  hour  to  rest  or  pray. 
Three  long  days  upon  t^e  threshold  of  the  palace  waited  there. 
Heard  them  flout  our  northern  accent,  held  their  taunts  as  empty  air  : 
Once  within  that  stately  chamber  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
Kneeling  gave  the  secret  token — gave  the  missive  and  the  ring ; 
Then  across  that  face  so  saintly,  flashed  a  gleam  of  Kingly  pride. 
Then  again,  those  long  white  fingers  clasped  the  volume  laid  aside : 
And  he  sigh'd  'Ah  what  avails  me/  smitten  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Like  the  flower  untimely  blighted — ^like  the  green  bough  thunder  riven : 
Wen  t'was,  Launcelot,  thy  falcons  gained  us  audience  of  the  queen. 
Grave  a  semblance  to  our  story,  glad  we  left  the  courtly  scene. 
Beneath  my  corselet  lies  the  missive  wrapt  in  silk  so  pure  and  fair, 
Should  I  fall,  then  to  our  master  must  thou,  boy,  the  token  bear : 
Weary  am  I,  worn  and  weary  through  the  watches  of  the  night. 
Sighs  the  wind  so  wild  and  eerie,  long  delays  the  morning  light ; 
Tears  of  toil  and  years  of  trouble,  years  of  weary  turmoil  vain. 
Fighting  for  an  empty  bubble,  age  of  penury  and  pain. 
Oh  that  my  lifework  now  were  ended,  so  the  evening  of  my  days. 
Spent  in  penance,  might  gain  pardon — turning  from  these  evil  ways. 


*  Daring  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  a  certain  nobleman  having  matter  of  mighty 
Import  to  communicate,  much  affecting  the  canse  of  King  Henry,  did  from  his  seat  in 
a  northern  county,  dispatch  two  trusty  and  well  approved  serving  men,  who, 
mnder  pretext  of  presenting  merlins  of  rare  breed  and  training,  gained  access  to  the 
Boyal  presence.  Retaming  joyously  from  the  completion  of  their  undertaking, 
while  yet  witliia  a  day's  journey  of  their  destination,  traversing  the  forest  of 
Sherwood  in  the  darkness  of  night,  thus  it  befell  them.  The  younger  of  the  twain 
one  Launcelot,  a  falconer,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  praise  and  reward  at  the 
bands  of  his  master,  did  indulge  in  wild  and  vain  discourse,  with  songs  of  wine, 
women,  forest  craft,  and  such  toys,  and  deriding  the  wise  and  pious  counsel  and  ex- 
ample of  his  companion,  drew  upon  himself  a  rare  and  terrible  punishment  Either 
the  foul  fiend  himself  or  one  of  his  wicked  imps,  invited  by  the  light  spirit  of  the 
jouth,  did  assume  the  guise  of  the  Earl's  daughter,  a  virtuous  and  comely  damsel, 
who,  unknown  to  him,  had  suddenly  been  called  away  from  this  troublous  life— Im- 
posing upon  eyes  blinded  by  vanitie,  so  was  he,  Launcelot,  lured  on  to  his  destruction. 
How  the  powers  of  darkness  might  assume  the  form  of  purity  and  innoeense  I  know 
not,  bot  even  so  it  came  to  pass,  and  this  strange  and  doloroos  mischance  was  at- 
iflsted  by  his  comrade  and  the  holy  priest  who  received  his  dying  confession. 
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Then  out  and  spoke  young  Laiinceloty  his  voice  rang  on  the  wind. 

What  ails  thee  good  old  Hubert,  what  works  in  thee  this  mind? 

"Tis  true  the  night  is  murky  and  loud  the  wild  winds  roar. 

But  oft  for  pleasure  only  have  we  brav'd  the  like  before. 

I  love  the  fierce  wild  clashing  of  the  branches  overhead. 

It  sounds  like  the  free  waves  dashing  on  the  coast  where  I  was  bred ; 

Oh,  a  bold  life  hath  the  rover  who  dwelleth  on  the  sea, 

But  the  life  of  the  merrie  falconer,  it  better  pleaseth  me  : 

I  laugh  at  both  care  and  sorrow — I  sing  to  my  hawk  and  hound, 

No  thought  have  I  of  the  morrow,  to  break  on  my  slumber  so  sound. 

There's  Alice  and  Maud  and  Marie,  damsels  blithe  and  gay, 

I  jest  with  them,  but  my  homage  is  for  the  Lady  May  : 

Oh,  I  love  my  gentle  lady^  to  me  her  beauty  bright — 

Beams  like  a  holy  presence  from  the  realms  of  peace  and  light ; 

I  would  lay  me  down  in  the  church  yard,  unshriven  would  I  die. 

To  win  but  one  accent  tender — one  glance  of  that  soft  blue  eye. 

Oh,  hist  thee,  hist  thee,  Launcelot — hark,  ever  on  the  gale, 

Sounds  that  are  strange  and  terrible  come  floating  down  the  vale ; 

Come  comrade,  patter  an  Ave  ere  we  enter  this  dark  wood, 

I  like  not  yon  eerie  clamour,  it  bodeth  us  no  good. — 

Would  we  could  reach  the  chapel,  beside  the  holy  well, 

And  piay  with  the  good  old' hermit,  and  rest  till  the  matin  bell. 

Then  laughed  aloud  young  Launcelot — ^loud  and  long  laughed  he. 

Oh  the  drowsy  prayers  of  a  priestling  have  little  charm  for  me ; 

I  love  my  share  of  the  wassail — I  love  my  share  of  the  fray. 

And  I  love  to  chase  the  red  deer  in  the  bracken  far  away ; 

But  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  ringing,  to  me  (lath  nought  of  cheef. 

And  I  only  am  thinking  of  heaven  when  my  lady  draweth  near. 

Whispering  an  Ave,  onward  old  Hubert  presseth  then, 

And  peers  through  the  wild  night  ever  as  they  near  the  darksome  glen ; 

He  pressed  to  his  heart  the  missive  the  proud  Earl  yearned  to  see. 

And  with  tightened  rein  and  calmed  brain  rode  on  right  fearlessly. 

Ho  for  the  merrie  greenwood  in  the  sweet  spring  mom. 

And  ho  for  the  bonnie  greenwood  when  sounds  the  hunters  horn ; 

'The  forest  in  all  weathers,  be  they  foul  or  fair, 

I'd  rather  be  there,  a  huntsman,  than  belted  knight  elsewhere. 

fk>  rode  young  Launcelot  gaily,  with  many  an  idle  lay, 

His  thoughts  were  half  of  his  merlins  and  half  of  the  Lady  May. 

Sadly  the  night  wind  ever  came  sighing  down  the  vale. 

Laden  with  weird-wild  laughter,  and  now  with  a  weird-wild  wail ; 

And  the  pale  cold  moon  uprising  cast  shadows  vague  and  dim. 

And  low  through  the  forest  floateth  a  funereal  hymn. 

Thietl  draws  his  rein,  old  Hubert*^ho,  see'st  thou  nothing  there, 
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Is  it  a  fleeting  moonbeam  or  spirit  of  the  air  7 

Take  heed,  take  heed,  young  Launcelot,  strange  stories  oft  are  told. 

Of  the  dread  weir  wolf  that,  in  woman's  guise,  haunteth  the  wood  and 

wold. 
Now  hist  thee  sullen  greybeard,  beneath  yon  spreading  tree. 
Affrighted  at  our  presence,  trembling  standeth  she  ; 
Her  hair  like  a  cloud  is  falling  over  her  garments  white, 
Dost  hear  how  low  she  weepeth  and  mourns  her  doleful  plight  ? 
Oh  lady,  fair  and  gentle,  why  in  the  forest  lone. 
At  the  witching  hour  of  midnight  utterest  thou  thy  moan  ? 
Then  stepped  forth  the  lady  into  the  moonlight  wan. 
Oh,  her  face  it  was  the  fairest  e'er  met  the  gaze  of  man. 
Stranger  thou  speakest  soothly,  I  am  the  Lady  May, 
By  foul  mischance  deserted  and  robb'd  at  close  of  day  : 
I  sought  the  shrine  of  St.  Hilda,  with  offerings  rich  and  rare, 
And  would  fain  with  the  holy  abbess  have  rested  in  quiet  there  ; 
When,  lo,  as  we  entered  the  forest  a  band  of  robbers  fell. 
Scattered  my  recreant  vassals,  1  fled  to  this  bosky  dell. 
Then  out  spake  stout  old  Hubert,  'tis  not  the  Lady  May, 
By  the  holy  rood  I  swear  it,  and  by  these  locks  so  grey ; 
She  was  born  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  her  bitter  strait, 
My  wife  stood  by  my  lady — I  waited  at  the  gate ; — 
At  the  gate  of  that  cot  so  lowly,  and  to  the  proud  Earl  bore. 
The  heavy,  heavy  tidings  that  my  lady  was  no  more. 
Ah  me,  the  bitter  anguish — ah  me,  the  bitter  pain. 
Such  tears  once  shed,  thank  Heaven,  can  ne'er  be  shed  again. 
I  loved  my  wife's  sweet  nursling ;  children  ne'er  had  we, 
For  years  the  great  Earl's  daughter  prattled  at  our  knee ; 
Oft  she  comes  to  our  humble  dwelling  on  the  heath  so  still  and  lone» 
My  heart  warms  aye  when  I  see  her — but  now  'tis  cold  as  stone. 
With  a  gesture,  high  and  scornful,  tumeth  she  away. 
And  on  her  cheek  the  crimson  breaks  like  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
Heed  not  you  churlish  dotard,  but  listen  thou  to  me. 
And  gold  and  thanks,  young  falconer,  shall  showered  be  on  thee : 
If  through  this  dreary  forest  and  o'er  the  dreary  plain, 
Thou'It  lead  me  to  my  father,  e'er  the  sun  shall  set  again. 
E'er  the  morrow  sun  sets,  lady,  within  thy  stately  bower, 
Thou  sbalt  tell  to  thy  wondering  maidens  the  perils  of  this  hour ; 
But  not  for  gold  or  guerdon,  oh,  lady,  let  it  be. 
My  one  sweet  thought  that  ever  I  have  served  thee. 
Then  lightly  to  the  saddle  springs  the  maiden  fair. 
The  wind  wove  her  raven  ringlets  among  his  yellow  hair ; 
With  a  look  of  doubt  and  sorrow,  old  Hubert  lingering  stood. 
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When  wildly  his  good  steed  snorted  and  plunged  in  the  darkling  wood* 

Slowly,  slowly  dies  the  day  ;  the  requiem  of  the  Lady  May 

Is  chanted  sadly,  solemnly  ; 

Old  Hubert  iiears  the  narrow  glen,  hears  the  death  bell  tolling  then, 

Hears  the  tale  from  awe  struck  men. 

Full  of  life  at  morning  time,  dead  and  cold  e'er  vesper  chime. 

Perished  in  her'youth's  sweet  prime : 

Oh,  lady,  gentle  lady  sweet,  I  fain  would  lay  me  at  thy  feet. 

And  death  for  thee  would  gladly  greet. 

Then  rideth  to  the  postern  gate,  with  form  erect  and  eye  elate. 

Ho,  ho,  I  am  of  high  estate ; 

Testreen  she  plighted  troth  with  me,  she  loves  me  tho'  of  high  degree. 

Ah,  whither  did  my  true  love  flee  ? 

Resting  in  the  forest  grey  breathed  her  love,  the  Lady  May, 

But  left  me  ere  the  dawn  of  day. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  aged  friar,  a  holy  man  was  he. 

Dead  in  her  chamber  lay  she  nights  and  mornings  three ; 

I  pray'd  by  her  couch  at  sunset — ^pale  as  the  new  fallen  snow. 

Was  the  cold  corse  of  the  lady  whose  love  thou  vauntest  now. 

She  died — the  blessed  angels  bore  her  soul  on  high, 

All  that  of  her  is  mortal  doth  in  the  church  yard  lie ; 

Three  drops  of  holy  water  he  sprinkleth  on  his  brow, 

And  from  the  soul  of  Launcelot  falls  the  glamour  now. 

Oh  lost  and  sinful,  father,  in  the  midnight  wan  and  pale, 

Came  the  semblance  of  my  lady  and  I  believed  her  tale  : 

Oh,  shrive  me,  for  in  anguish  my  life  is  waning  fast. 

Oh,  shrive  me  for  the  death  throes  are  coming  thick  and  fast ; 

Pray'd  the  priest,  and  by  him  Hubert  clasped  his  dying  hand. 

And  round  them  gazed  and  marvelled,  a  sad  and  sorrowing  band. 

And  the  stout  Earl  cold  and  stately  heard  the  tale  so  wild, 

God  help  thee,  crazed  young  falconer,  well  didst  thou  serve  my  child ; 

Then  died  he,  wild  young  Launcelot,  his  laughter  gay  and  free. 

Gladdens,  no  more,  the  leisure  of  Maude  and  bright  Marie. 

In  his  lone  and  quiet  dwelling  and  by  his  widowed  hearth, 

Hubert  in  prayer  and  fasting  hath  scarce  one  thought  of  earth  : 

Of  the  night  in  the  lonesome  forest,  of  that  vision  false  and  fedr, 

He  hath  told  to  the  holy  father,  hut  silence  holds  elsewhere. 
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A    DIARY. 


April  15th. — Lady  KnoUys  arrived  to-day  on  a  visit,  unexpectedly  I 
believe,  at  least  I  had  heard  no  mention  made  of  her  coming.  They 
have  never  said  much  about  her,  and  I  expected  to  find  her  a  somewhat 
insignificant  personage,  but  was  most  agreeably  surprised.  She  talked 
to  me  during  the  evening  with  perfect  kindness  and  affability,  drawing 
me  out  of  the  shyness  in  which'  a  stranger's  presence  had  made  me  wrap 
myself,  until  I  forgot  she  was  a  stranger,  and  conversed  with  her  with 
more  pleasure  than  I  have  felt  in  conversation  for  a  long  time.  In  this 
house  the  range  of  subjects  is  very  limited.  Mrs.  Knollys  speaks  of  little 
but  the  family  pedigree  and  her  projects  for  her  children  ;  the  General  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  his  farms  ;  and  though  Fanny  talks  enough  for  two 
there  is  little  substance  indeed  in  what  she  says.  So  an  evening  in  which 
I  enjoyed  an  hour  of  intellectual  converse  was  a  treat  to  me.  There  was 
also  to  me  an  inexpressible  charm  in  Lady  KnoUys'  manner ;  perhaps 
because  in  some  indescribable  way  it  reminded  me  of  some  one  I  once 
knew  and  admired  :  the  same  mixture  of  gravity  and  cheerfulness  which 
used  to  please  me  so  much.  She  has  been  handsome  I  should  think,  but 
she  suffers  much  from  ill  health  which  has  left  deep  traces  on  her 
features.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  the  resigned  way  in  which  she 
ipoke  of  having  endured  years  of  suffering,  with  Mrs.  Knollys'  complaints 
and  repinings  at  evils  almost  imaginary.  .  .  Lady  Knollys  did  me  the 
honor  of  hoping  she  should  see  much  of  me  during  her  stay  ;  and  as  I 
departed  with  the  children  I  heard  her  say,  *'  You  are  fortunate  in  your 
governess,  Anna,  she  is  a  sweet  looking  girl,  and  her  mind  seems  intel- 
ligent and  her  heart  good." 

I  went  into  the  village  to-day  to  post  a  letter  which  I  had  delayed 
writing  until  too  late  for  the  letter-bag  from  the  house.  I  asked  Fanny 
to  accompany  me,  thinking  a  walk  might  be  of  service  to  her  as  she 
has  seemed  dull  and  out  of  spirits  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  she  pleaded 
a  head-ache  and  declined,  asking  me,  however,  to  call  at  Mrs.  Holloway's 
with  a  message  that  she  would  go  there  to-morrow.  Anne  detained  me, 
so  that  I  was  later  in  coming  home  than  I  had  intended,  and  to  shorten 
the  way  I  took  a  path  that  I  had  never  traversed  before,  leading  through 
a  thick  secluded  shrubbery  of  evergreens.  '  Midway  in  the  path  I  picked 
up  a  glove  which  I  knew  to  be  Fanny's  ;  for  a  moment  I  thought  she 
must  have  dropped  it  two  days  before,  when  she  was  last  out,  until  I  per- 
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ceived  lying  under  it,  as  I  took  it  up,  a  few  snow-drops  and  wood  ane- 
mones twisted  together  quite  fresh  and  unfaded.  On  my  return  to  the 
house  I  went  at  once  to  the  room  where  I  had  left  Fanny,  hut  she  waa 
not  there,  and  I  waited  some  time  hefore  she  came  in  ;  she  had  on  her 
hat  and  shawl  and  held  some  snow  drops  in  her  hand. 

"  Are  you  better,  Fanny  V*  I  asked  as  she  entered.  She  looked  very 
pale  and  her  eyes  showed  signs  of  recent  tears. 

"  No,  I  am  no  better,"  she  said  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa.  *•  My 
head  ached  so  much  after  you  left  me  that  I  went  to  the  garden  to  try 
if  sitting  in  the  air  would  do  me  any  good." 

"  And  have  you  been  sitting  in  the  garden  ever  since  I  went  out  T" 

**  In  the  garden  and  grounds,"  she  replied,  and  she  blushed  slightly. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  imprudent  indeed,"  1  said  with  emphasis.  **  Is 
this  your  glove  ?"  and  I  held  out  to  her  the  one  I  had  found  in  the 
shrubbery.     One  of  her  hands  was  bare. 

She  colored  scarlet  as  she  took  it.  "  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  I  dropped 
one  the  last  time  I  came  from  the  village." 

I  took  no  notice  of  the  falsehood  she  evidently  intended  to  imply. 
Her  manner  to  me  has  been  quite  different,  and  there  has  been  no  more 
confidence  between  us  since  the  unfortunate  night  I  spoke  to  her  about 
her  cousin  and  made  her  so  angry,  a  fortnight  ago.  She  has  been  for  the 
past  week  unlike  herself;  out  of  spirits  and  fretful,  and  pettish  by  turns. 
I  suppose  she  and  her  lover  have  had  a  quarrel,  and  that  this  is  the  reason 
both  of  his  absence  and  her  change  of  temper.  Also,  I  have  gathered 
from  the  conversation  that  her  cousin  Everard  is  expected  home  in  June^ 
ao  that  dread  of  his  arrival  may  be  added  to  her  other  sources  of  disquiet 
Poor  Fanny ! 


April  17th. — The  secret  is  out.      Mr.   Morley  called  to-day,   and 
announced  the  fact  of  his  removal  from  R  The  lamentations  of 

the  children  were  loud,  and  the  General  and  Mrs.  Knollys  expressed 
more  regret  than  they  might  have  done  were  they  less  blind  than  they 
have  seemed  to  be  to  what  I  have  seen  so  plainly.  It  had  been  uncer- 
tain  for  a  week,  he  said,  whether  they  were  to  go  or  not,  and  therefore 
he  had  not  mentioned  it  before,  (except  to  one  person,  I  thought,)  but 
the  matter  was  settled  now  and  they  were  to  leave,  and  be  replaced  by 
the  -  on  the  20th.     "  So  soon  I"     The  children  begged  he  woidd 

eome  for  another  game  of  romps  with  them,  and  the  General  said  he 
ought  to  go  for  one  more  ride  with  Fanny,  as  now  that  Bob  had  gone 
back  to  Cambridge,  (I  have  not  mentioned  that  interesting  fact :  Easter 
fell  early  and  he  departed  immediately  after,)  she  had  no  one  to  ride  witk 
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but  her  old  father.  He  hesitate^  and  said  he  was  afraid  he  had  not 
another  hour  that  he  could  spare  to  come  over,  hut  at  last  promised  that 
he  would  come  to-morrow  afternoon  if  he  could  hj  any  means  get  away, 
and  so  took  his  departure.  I  noticed  that  the  last  words  he  said  were  to 
Fanny^  in  a  low  tone  unheard  hy  the  rest.  I  wonder  what  the  next  scene 
will  he. 

I  have  progressed  very  favourably  in  my  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Knollys.  She  loves  music  with  the  same  ardor  that  I  do,  and  is  herself 
no  mean  performer.  She  sings  \Nith  taste,  though  her  voice  is  not  fine ; 
and  to-day,  after  Mr.  Morley  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  KnoUys  asleep  on  the 
sofa,  she  and  I  enjoyed  together  a  musical  afternoon.  She  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  rapid  execution  of  some  of  those  brilliant  fashionable  moreeaux 
which  I  am  obliged,  for  my  reputation  sake  as  a  player,  to  keep  at  my 
fingers  ends  ;  but  her  chief  sympathy  and  delight  is  with  my  favourite 
old  composers,  to  whose  soul-filling  strains  she  will  listen  by  the  hour 
together.  She  talked  to  me  to-day  about  her  son,  describing  him  with  a 
mother's  fondness,  and  no  doubt  a  mother's  partiality,  but  the  portrait 
was  a  very  pleasing  one.  "  I  am  sure  you  would  like  Everard,  Miss 
Norton,  you  and  he  would  suit  each  other  in  many  ways.  He  inherits 
my  lore  for  music  and  has  a  taste  for  painting,  all  his  own ;  and  in  intel- 
lect also  you  would  find  him  not  to  fail.  He  is  not  like  a  Knollys."  She 
leemed  to  forget  she  was  talking  to  the  governess,  and  addressed  me  like 
a  familiar  friend.  **  They  are  all  more  remarkable  for  goodness  of  heart 
than  for  brilliance  of  mind,  but  my  son  has  both.** 

I  sftiiled,  so  did  she.  ''  I  know  you  think  this  a  mother's  foolish  par- 
tiality, but  when  you  know  my  son  you  will  confess  that  it  is  but  simple 
truth.  My  dear  Everard  I  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  him  again !" 
*  With  what  tenderness  she  lingered  over  the  name  I  She  seems  de- 
votedly fond  of  him.  .  .  I  shall  be  sorry  when  she  leaves  Thomhaugh, 
and  she  can  stay  but  a  week.  It  must  be  some  mystical  attraction  that 
kas  made  her  take  notice  of  me,  it  has  made  me  too  happy ;  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  miss  her  much. 


April  20th.— Poor  Fanny  I  I  begin  to-day  as  I  left  off  two  days  ago, 
and  say  *•  Poor  Fanny  I'*  My  heart  aches  for  her,  and  yet  what  can  I  do 
to  help  or  comfort  her  1  Ah  me  1  I  know  too  well  the  vanity  of  all  at- 
tempts to  comfort  such  heart  sickness. 

Tuesday  the  1 8th  was  a  day  of  ceaseless  rain,  so  that  Mr.  Morley  was 
mable  to  come  from  R-  ,  even  if  he  had  time.     It  did  not  improve 

Fanny's  spirits,  and  in  the  evening  she  seemed  to  be  trying  (in  vain)  to 
hide  her  agitation,  of  course  laying  the  blame  on  a  headache.    About 
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nine  o'clock  she  aakedme  to  come  for  i^few  turns  on  the  balcony,  the 
rain  having  ceased,  and  a  few  stars  appea^g  through  the  breaks  in  tbe 
clouds.  I  could  not  refuse,  partly  because  I  pi;ttied  her  and  partly 
because  I  was  glad  of  such  a. proof  of  returning  regard  for  me,  though  I 
warned  her  that  the  stone  floor  would  be  dau^p  and  the  night  air  far  from 
wholesome.  She  overcame  all  objections,  wrapt  herself  in  a  large;  sha^ 
and  we  issued  forth  into  the  spring  night  together ;  it  had  been  a  warm 
rain  and  a  south  wind,  so  that  the  atmosphere  felt  heavy  and  soft  as 
summer,  and  for  some  time  we  enjoyed  the  silence  and  solitude  as  we 
sauntered  up  and  down.  Fanny  talked  but  littlci  for  heri  and  I  tried  to 
make  up  for  her  unusual  taciturnity  by  being  unwontedly  loquacious  and 
giving  her  anecdotes  of  my  school  life  and  my  residence  at  Rome.  She 
seemed  to  take  some  interest  in  what  I  told  her  (it  was  but  little)  of  my 
early  life,  and  said  suddenly,  when  I  made  some  chance  allusion  to  a  ca^ 
riage,  "  Then  you  were  not  always  a  governess  ?" 

'*No  indeed,  Fanny.  Until  three  years  ago  I  had  very  little  ide* 
that  it  would  ever  be  necessary  for  me  to  support  myself." 

"  How  strange  !  Perhaps  I  might  have  to  do  so  some  day.  How  w||^ 
it  that  you — --—I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  rude  to  ask  that." 

'*  Not  at  all,  dear.  The  story  is  soon  told  ;  it  is  a  simple  oiie  aud  n^ 
uncommon.  My  father  was  a  merchant,  rich  both  in  this  world's  goods 
and  in  probity  and  uprightness  ;  but  he  became  security  for  one  whom.l^ 
believed  he  could  trust,  aud  in  whpm  he  was  deceived.  His  ruin, involved 
that  of  my  father  who  might  perhaps  have  struggled  ag<^nst  the  ope  ZI^•- 
fortune,  but  several  other  heavy  losses  came  upon  him  at  the  same  time 
and  he  sank  under  them.  Hegave  up  all  he  possessed  and  p^dd  every 
claim  upon  him,  leaving  himself  almost  destitute.  For  some  little  tiif^ 
he  endeavoured  to  fill  a  situation,  but  his  health  failed,  and  we  were  to\d 
that  a  warmer  climate  was  his  only  hope,  so  we  went  to  Borne,  and  there 
we  remained  until*—.  When  I  began  to  think  what  was  to  become  of 
me,  I  found  that  I  had  just  forty  pounds  in  the  world ;  very  few  rela- 
tions, and  no  friends,  for  those  I  once  had  had  fgrgotten  me  whom  thqf 
had  not  seen  for  three  years.  I  came  to  England,  lived  for  three  months 
with  an  old  aunt  of  my  father's,,  resolved  on  being  a  governess,  and  here 
I  am." 

'*  You  are  a  brave  girl,"  said  Fanny  pressing  the  arm  she  leaned  on. 
"  I  would  have  died  I  am  sure." 

**  No,  you  would  not.  If  you  ever  have  trials  of  your  own  you  will 
find  you  have  strength  given  you  to  bear«them." 

She  seemed  about  to  say  something,  but  altered  her  mind,  and  slightly 
shivering  turned  to  re-enter  the  houde,  saying  the  night  had  turned  cold, 
when  her  foot  slipped  on  one  of  the  damp  stones  and  she  screamed  and 
feU. 
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''  What  is  the  matter,  Fanny  ?"  said  I  in  great  alarm,  as  I  stooped  to 
raise  her. 

"  Oh,  not  much.*  I've  sprained  my  ankle  I  think — it  will  will  be  aU 
right  in  a  minute.*'  But  five  minutes  passed  and  so  far  from  being  all 
right,  the  pain  increased  and  I  insisted  on  trying  to  raise  h^r.  It  was» 
however,  beyond  my  strength,  and  she  suggested  my  calling  Phoebe. 
"  Don't  t^l  mamma,  it  is  nothing  really,  but  it  hurts  me  a  good  deal  just 
now  ;  you  had  better  call  Phoebe  and  perhaps  you  will  help  her  to  take 
me  to  my  own  room.     I  don't  want  to  alarm  mamma.'' 

With  Phoebe's  assistance  she  managed  to  reach  the  sofa  in  her  own 
room,  bu^  she  was  in  great  pain.  I  did  all  I  could  for  her,  but  we  were 
it  last  obliged  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Knollys  for  a  lotion  for  the  ankle  and 
betray  the  secret  Fanny  wished  to  keep.  Of  course  she  fretted  and  com* 
plained,  and  blamed  every  one  while  professing  to  blame  no  one,  worrying 
herself  and  every  one  else.  Poor  Fanny  bore  the  pain  with  great  courage, 
but  she  could  not  conceal  that  she  suffered  very  much  though  she  per* 
sisted  in  declaring  it  nothing,  that  she  should  be  quite  well  to-morrow, 
idd  entirely  refused  all  offers  of  sitting  up  with  her  or  of  medical  advice. 

I  feared  that  they  all  under-rated  the  injury,  and  it  was  with  soma 
fbreboiihig  that  I  left  her  for  the  night* 

Yesterday  morning  proved  the  truth  of  my  fears.  Fanny,  afiker  a  rest- 
hM  H^t,  wa6  in  a  high  fever,  her  foot  much  swollen,  and  she  was  forced 
(6  cfonfess  her  total  inabifity  to  put  it  to  the  ground.  She  showed  the 
petHmt  vexation  and  impatience  of  the  confinement  that  it  must  entatt 
upon  ber ;  much  more  than  seemed  comprehensible,  as  the  doctor,  for 
thoin  they  sent,  assured  her  it  would  only  be  for  a  few  days.  "  Did  yott 
i^nar  iikid,  Grace,  how  things  always  happen  at  the  wrong  time  ?"  she  said 
tb  me.  '*  A  week  sooner  or  later  I  would  not  have  minded  this  a  bit,  but 
just  now  I  would  have  given  one  of  my  hands  to  save  my  foot." 

I  Hf^ndered  whether  she  intended  me  to  guess  all  that  I  implied  from 
diit  speech,  and  when  I  went  to  sit  with  her  for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of 
die  day  tiied  to  draw  her  into  confidential  talk.  I  failed  entirely  ;  she 
evidently  wished  me  away,  made  rambling  replies,  and  at  last  proposed 
that  Phoebe  should  come  and  read  to  her.  I  offered  to  do  so  but  she 
dedmed  giving  me  the  trouble  and  said  she  was  used  to  Phoebe.  So  I 
left  her  and  the  maid  was  summoned  instead. 

Tlie  children's  after  dinner  holiday  was  not  yet  over,  and  before  recom- 
mencing the  studies  I  was  sitting  at  the  school-room  window  which  over- 
looks part  of  the  grounds  and  the  evergreen  thicket,  through  which  runs 
the  nearest,  but  a  gloomy  and  little  traversed  road,  to  the  village.  It  was 
aot  ten  minutes  after  I  had  quited  Fanny  that  I  saw  the  girl  Pheobe 
come  from  the  bac*k  of  the  house  and  take  the  path  towards  this  copse. 
A  fulpidon  of  tho  truth  instantly  flashed  across  me.     I  remembered  the 
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low  words  spoken  bj  Mr.  Morley  to  Fannj  two  days  before ;  I  recollected 
the  glove  and  flowers  I  bad  so  recently  found  in  that  copse  myself; 
Fanny's  vexation  at  being  unable  to  leave  the  house,  atid  her  anxiety  that 
the  servant  should  read  to  her  in  order  to  get  rid  of  me.  How  long  the 
reading  had  lasted  was  evident,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  Phoebe  was  on 
her  way  to  the  cypress  grove  with  either  a  letter  or  message  from  her 
miatress  to  Mr.  Morley,  who  would  there  be  awaiting  Fanny's  arrivaL 

I  was  deeply  pained  at  this  proof  of  her  duplicity,  and  uncertain  how  I 
ought  to  act.  To  allow  it  to  go  on  longer  and  do  nothing  would,  J  felt^ 
be  wrong  towards  both  Fanny  and  her  parents ;  and  yet  to  betray  the 
poor  girl  whom  I  really  pitied  as  well  as  blamed — to  force  myself  on 
her  confidence  or  play  the  spy  upon  her  actions  and  then  turn  informer, 
was  a  course  so  repugnant  to  my  feelings  that  I  could  not  resolve  on  pur- 
suing it.  Undecided  as  to  how  I  meant  to  act  afterwards  I  put  on  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  seeing  that  the  children  were  occupied  with  their  own 
amusements,  I  followed  Phoebe  to  the  grove. 

I  had  lost  some  time,  so  that  before  I  could  overtake  her  she  had,  ai 
I  expected,  been  joined  by  Mr.  Morley,  and  the  two  were  in  conversation 
together  when  I  came  in  sight  of  them.  To  guard  against  surprise,  pro- 
bably, they  stood  in  a  part  of  the  path  where  there  was  no  turn  for  some 
distance  on  either  side  of  them,  so  that  I  paused  on  seeing  them,  some  way 
off  and  quite  out  of  hearing  of  what  was  said.  It  was,  however,  no  part 
of  my  intention  to  play  the  eaves  dropper,  and  I  waited  patiently  till  I  saw 
Mr.  Morley  write  on,  and  tear  out,  a  leaf  of  his  pocket  book  and  give  it 
to  the  girl  viith  a  tap  on  the  cheek  and  a  kiss,  which  she  seemed  not  un- 
willing to  receive.  I  was  surprised  at  such  a  mark  of  levity  on  his  part 
but  did  not  wonder  at  the  girl's  forwardness ;  I  have  always  considered 
her  very  pert  and  presuming,  and  was  not  sorry  to  have  acquired  aom$ 
check  over  her. 

When  I  saw  them  separate  I  walked  slowly  on  and  waited  for  Phoebe 
at  the  last  turn  in  the  copse  before  the  path  opens  out  on  the  lower  lawn. 
She  started  visibly  when  she  saw  me  on  turning  the  comer,  but  recoTer- 
ing  herself  she  courtesied  and  was  passing  on  when  I  spoke  to  her. 

'*  I  thought  you  went  to  your  mistress,  Phoebe."     I  siud. 

'*  Miss  KnoUys  sent  me  out  on  a  message."  She  was  surprised  into  the 
truth. 

"  Yes,  you  have  a  letter  for  her.    Give  it  to  me,  I  will  take  it  to  her." 

"  I  was  told  to  give  it  into  her  own  hands,"  said  the  girl. 

**  I  believe  I  am  as  trustworthy  a  messenger  as  you,"  I  replied,  **  and 
I  desire  you  will  give  the  letter  to  me." 

^  Begging  your  pardon.  Miss  Norton,  I  must  keep  possession  of  what  I 
have  in  charge  until  I  deliver  it  to  the  rightful  owner." 

She    spoke  very  insolently.     I  felt    angry  and  changed  my  plan. 
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^  Phoebe,'*  I  said  very  quietly,  what  do  you  suppose  would  become  of 
either  your  place  or  your  character  if  others  knew  what  I  know  of  your 
meeting  a  gentleman  alone,  and  receiving  from  him  kisses  and  money  ?** 
I  was  not  sure  of  the  last,  but  I  saw  by  her  blush  and  the  sudden  pale* 
ness  which  followed  it  that  I  was  right. 

'*  I  did  not  go  on  my  own  business,''  was  the  reply. 

*'  You  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  that,  even  supposing  you  en- 
deavoured to  exculpate  yourself  by  compromising  your  mistress.  I  suft* 
pect  my  word  would  be  taken  as  soon  as  your*s." 

**  You  will  not  make  me  lose  my  place.  Miss  Norton  ?*'  she  said  very 
humbly.     *'  It  would  ruin  me." 

I  followed  up  the  advantage  I  had  gained.  "  It  depends  on  yourself. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  do  you  so  serious  an  injury,  and  if  you  give  me  what 
I  demand  of  you  I  will  not  make  known  what  I  am  acquainted  with,  so 
long  as  you  take  care  there  shall  be  no  repetition  of  it.  Give  me  the 
letter  now.'* 

She  drew  it  from  her  pocket,  but  hesitated  as  sbe  held  it  out.  ''  You 
will  tell  Miss  Knollys  how  you  tbok  it  from  me  ma'am  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  but  justice  to  you  as  a  messenger,"  I  replied,  and  taking 
the  letter  I  hastened  on  to  the  house.  I  could  not  go  at  once  to  Fanny^s 
room  as  the  children  were  waiting  for  me,  but  having  set  them  again  to 
their  studies  I  sought  the  invalid. 

She  started  up  eagerly  when  I  opened  the  door  but  sank  back  again 
irith  a  disappointed  look.  "  I  thought  it  was  Phoebe,"  she  said  lan- 
guidly. 

"  Perhaps  I  shall  do  as  well,"  was  all  I  said,  and  without  further 
preface  I  gave  her  the  letter.  To  describe  her  confusion  would  be  im- 
possible. She  blushed  scarlet,  then  paled,  and  finally  opened  wide  her 
blue  eyes  and  looked  earnestly  in  my  face.  I  drew  a  chair  near  the  sofk 
'Snd  sat  down  taking  one  of  her  hands  in  mine. 

Dear  Fanny  do  not  think  me  very  intrusive,  or  be  very  angry  with  me* 
Believe  me  I  love  you  and  would  not  give  you  pain  for  the  world,  but  I 
cannot  see  you  following  a  course  at  once  wrong  and  foolish  without 
trying  to  persuade  you  to  alter  it,  and  save  you  from  consequences  which 
can  be  but  sorrow  to  yourself  and  every  one  else." 

"What  is  there  either  wrong  or  foolish  in  my  loving  Charlie  ?^ 

"  Nothing,  dear,  if  you  could  do  so  openly,  but  by  the  concealment 
you  think  it  necessary  to  practise,  you  show  that  you  consider  it  to  be 
wrong." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  twisted  the  note  in  her  fingers  into  different 
shapes. 

"  Will  you  not  consider  me  your  friend,  Fanny  dear  ?" 
J^  "That  depends  upon  you.     If  you  are  kind  to  me  and  will  not  betnj 
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me .     Yes,  you  shall  be  mj  friend,  I  want  a  friend.     I  would  bare 

told  you  before  but  I  did  not  tMnk  it  right  to  make  you  the  confidante 
of  what  you  must  keep  from  Papa  and  Mamma.  Now  you  have  found  it 
out  I  must  trust  to  your  honor.     You  will  keep  my  secret  will  you  not  V* 

I  did  not  reply  at  once  and  she  added,  *'  You  know  why  I  am  forced 
to  have  a  secret,  don't  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  your  mother  told  me." 

"  She  told  you  that  I  was  engaged  to  Everard,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  and  that  it  was  approved  by  all  parties." 

"  Except  those  most  concerned !  I  declare  it  is  shameful !  Oh,  don't 
shake  your  head  at  me,  I'm  in  earnest  and  have  good  reason.  Now  I'll 
tell  you  the  whole  story  and  you  shall  see  whether  you  think  me  much  ta 
blame.  I  used  to  visit  a  good  deal  at  Caddismere,  that's  uncle  £verard*s 
place,  and  I  used  to  like  my  cousin,  as  I  told  you.  He  got  into  a  habit 
of  calling  me  his  little  wife  when  I  was  a  child,  (he  is  a  good  deal  oMer 
than  I,  he  must  be  six  or  seven  and  twenty  now,)  and  then  I  did  not 
mind,  but  when  I  grew  older  I  did  not  like  it  and  asked  him  to  leave  it 
off.  This  was  what  we  quarrelled  about  as  I  told  you  we  did  ;  he  called 
me  his  "  little  wife  "  and  I  grew  angry,  he  laughed  and  made  me  more 
angry,  then  he  said  it  was  settled  I  was  to  be  his  wife  in  reality  some  day, 
and  that  as  I  was  so  pretty  he  was  quite  content,  and  that  made  me 
most  angry,  and  he  laughed  all  the  time  and  talked  as  if  I  were  a  chi)d» 
and  I  past  fifteen  !    Was  it  not  hard  ?" 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  very  unfeeling  if  I 
say  that  it  will  require  a  greater  grievance  than  this  to  move  my  sym- 
pathy. At  present  I  see  nothing  but  a  quarrel  which  might  have  been 
very  easily  adjusted." 

*'  I  did  not  see  Everard  again  before  he  went  abroad,  that  is  more  than 
two  years  ago,  when  I  was  not  quite  seventeen.  I  forgot  all  about  him, 
and  I  was  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should  be  presented  and 
come  out  into  society ;  I  know  I  am  pretty,  (you  can't  wonder  at  that 
when  I  am  told  it  so  oflen,)  and  I  expected  to  be  admired  and  to  enjoy 
myself  very  much.  My  birthday  is  in  June,  and  last  April,  just  a  year 
ago,  I  asked  Mamma  when  we  should  go  to  London,  taking  for  granted 
we  were  to  go  for  the  season,  like  other  people,  and  that  as  I  should  so 
soon  be  eighteen  she  would  not  wait  for  the  actual  day  to  come.  And 
what  do  you  think  I  was  told  ?  That  I  was  not  to  go  into  society  at  all 
-^that  I  was  to  consider  myself  engaged  to  Everard — ^that  it  had  all  been 
settled  long  before — that  Everard  was  willing — willing  !  only  imagine  ! — 
that  uncle  and  aunt  Everard  approved — that  it  was  a  better  match  than  I 
might  ever  have  the  chance  of  again — that  I  owed  it  as  a  duty  to  my 
sisters — and  goodness  knows  what  besides.  I  was  very  angry  at  being 
fisposed  of  without  my  own  consent ;  but  it  was  more  at  losmg  my  snm* 
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mer's  pleasure  than  anything  else  I  beliere,  for  I  remefmbered  that  Everard 
was  good  looking  and  good  natured,  I  knew  he  was  much  richer  than 
Papa,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  very  nice  to  be  Lady  KnoUys  some  day. 
Well  we  were  here  at  Thomhaugh  all  last  summer,  while  I  heard  of  other 
girls  of  my  age,  whotn  I  knew,  going  to  court,  going  abroad  and  visiting 
in  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  season  in  town.  I  was  dreadfulljr 
proToked  about  it,  but  I  soon  forgot  all  that.  Last  October  Charlie  came 
to  It—,  and  I  then  found  how  wretched  I  was,  for  I  loved  him.  NoW 
don't  yon  think  I  am  to  be  pitied  ?  Engaged  to  a  person  I  never  cared 
for  and  have  not  seen  for  more  than  three  years,  and  lovtng  Charlie  w 
dwtflyr 

''I  think  you  are,"  said  I.  It  was  impossible  to  help  smiling  at  her 
childish  feelings  and  her  manner  of  ^^xpressing  them ;  the  mixture  xit 
sentiment  and  frivolity,  of  vanity  and  what  she  called  love.  '*  I  think 
you  are — but  I  do  not  yet  see  that  your  case  is  hopeless.  Do  your  father 
and  mother  know  how  averse  vou  are  to  marrying  your  cousin  Everard?** 

"They  knew  it  at  first,  but  lately  I  have  not  said  anything  about  him' 
fbr  fear  they  should  (fiscover  about  CharHe." 

**  Take  nay  advice,  dear,  and  tell  them  all.  They  wHl  not  sacrifice  you. 
When  they  find  you  love  one  cousin  and  not  the  other  they  will  not 
diWart  your  wishes." 

*'Tes  they  would.  Ton  don't  know  Mamma,  when  once  riie  makes 
up  her  mind  to  a  thing  it  is  done,  and  Papa  always  goes  with  her. 
Beddes  Everard  has  riches  and  rank,  and  Charlie  neither,  (though  he  is 
jtDt  as  much  my  cousin,)  and  those  are  everything  with  Mamma.  No  it 
would  be  no  use.  And  then  again  it  is  not  only  they,  Everard  is  to  be 
considered." 

I  was  glad  to  find  she  thought  of  that.  "  1  should  not  think  he  would 
IxM.  you  to  a  contract  made  as  you  tell  me  this  was,  and  one  so  disagree- 
able to  you.  Besides  he  may  have  changed  his  mind.  If  he  has  been 
away  so  long,  and  you  were  but  fifteen  when  he  last  saw  you,  he  may  n<Jt 
think  the  same  of  you  now.'* 

It  was  a  rude  speech  and  I  saw  it  wounded  her  vanity,  btft  aftet  t 
ihdment*8  piause  she  said,  "  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  Would  hate  me !  And 
now,  Grade  dear,  say  you  will  keep  my  secret." 

"  Tes,  on  condition  you  will  have  no  more  secret  communication  with 
your  cousin  Charlie." 

She  looked  at  me  in  wonder.     "  How  can  I  ?  he  is  gone." 

I  wondered  now  at  the  simplicity  which  ignored  the  post  office.  "  When 
Joxst  cousin  KnoUys  arrives,  dear,  if  he  presses  hid  suit  then  you  can  say 
how  mxxA  you  dislike  it,  if  be  has  any  generosity  he  will  not  urge  it,  and 
I  prophesy  all  will  be  right  yet." 

"  Ton  talk  very  coolly — it  is  easy  fc(t  you — ^you  wete  never  in  lore.'* 
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Tou  are  wrong,  Fanny,  I  did  love  once  as  deeply  as  any  one.'* 
Oh,  do  tell  me  about  it,  please. 

'*  It  is  but  little  to  tell,  but  you  shall  hear  it  to  show  that  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  you.  It  happened  at  Rome ;  I  met  him  first  in  the  gallery 
where  I  used  to  go  to  copy  the  old  masters ;  we  were  at  work  for  some 
time  on  the  same  picture  and  so  became  acquainted,  then  he  was  intro- 
duced to  my  father ;  we  liked  each  other,  the  liking  grew  into  love.  Oh^ 
how  I  did  love  him.  We  were  engaged ;  he  was  an  artist  but  had  a 
small  income  independently,  so  my  father  made  no  opposition,  for  we 
were  poor  enough  then,  and  were  soon  to  have  been  married ;  when  one  day 
we  quarrelled — it  was  about  a  mere  trifle,  so  slight  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
tell  you ;  but  perhaps  you  know  or  perhaps  you  do  not,  how  soon,  in 
lovers  quarrels,  a  molehill  will  become  a  mountain." 

"  I  have  quarrelled  with  Charlie,  but  I  always  begged  his  pardon  and 
made  it  up." 

*'  Always  do  so,  dear,  and  you  will  avoid  the  rock  I  split  on.  I  would 
not  ask  pardon ;  I  was  proud  and  thought  myself  in  the  right,  and  we 
had  some  bitter  words,  and  at  last  I  said,  perhaps  we  had  better  break  off 
our  engagement  rather  than  marry  to  disagree.  He  left  me  with  a  look 
of  deep  pain ;  the  moment  he  was  gone  I  would  have  recalled  the  wordst 
but  I  was  too  proud  to  call  him  back ;  the  next  morning  he  sent  me  * 
note,  saying  he  had  been  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  Rome  for  three  weeks. 
This  brought  me  to  my  senses ;  he  must  have  been  deeply  wounded  to 
have  left  me  for  so  long  a  time  without  one  farewell  word.  I  hope  yoa 
may  never  feel  the  repentance  that  I  did,  or  shed  such  bitter  tears  over 
past  pride  and  anger.  One  week  after  my  father  died  suddenly — ^I 
cannot  speak  of  that  time — I  waited  for  Mai  for  him  to  come  home, 

three  weeks,  four,  five,  he  did  not  come.  I  did  not  know  where  he  wa^ 
and  could  not  write  to  him.  I  could  not  stay  alone  in  Rome,  and  I  came 
to  England,  leaving  a  letter  for  him,  to  say  where  I  had  gone  ;  that  if  he 
could  forgive  me  I  should  hear  from  him,  but  that  I  believed  I  had 
offended  him  past  pardon,  and  if  so  he  need  only  be  silent  to  let  me  know 
that  all  was  over  between  us. 

"  Oh,  how  could  you  write  such  a  letter  as  that !  I  would  have  told 
him  how  sorry  I  was,  and  asked  him  to  come  and  comfort  me  in  mj 
grief." 

'*  Tes,  but  I  could  not.  I  felt  so,  but  I  could  not  write  it,  and  should 
probably  not  have  spoken  it.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  feel  that 
you  must  do  and  say  the  exact  contrary  to  what  your  heart  yearns  for, 

but  I Well,  Fanny,  he  took  me  at  my  word.     From  that  hour  I 

have  never  heard  of  or  from  him,  and  never  shall.  Now  do  you  think  I 
am  happier  than  you  ?" 

"  Far  less  so  if  you  love  himstiU,  and  if  you  feel  as  I  should.'* 
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"  I  do  love  bim  as  well,  better  tban  I  ever  did,  and  I  know  tbat  it  id 
tbrougb  my  own  wicked  pride  we  are  parted  for  ever.    And  be  loTed  me 

so  well ! /'  and  for  once  my  composure  gave  way,  I  sobbed  aloud 

despising  myself  for  the  weakness* 

'*  Ton  may  meet  bim  again,  Gracie  dear." 

'*  Wbat  if  I  did  V  said  I  recovering  myself.  '*  He  did  not  forgive  me ; 
he  is  nothing  to  me  now." 

"  Ton  are  too  proud  still,  Grace.     I  could  never  feel  like  you." 

I  hope  not,  my  dear,  for  your  own  happiness.  You  and  Charlie  are  a 
sensible  pair  without  any  flights  of  pride  or  passion.  I  feel  a  conviction 
that  all  will  go  right  with  you,  and  you  will  be  happy." 

*'  Well,  I  will  try  to  think  so.  And  suppose  I  prophesy  the  same  for 
you  ?" 

I  shook  my  head.  Where  is  the  hope  for  me  ?  But  I  am  glad  I 
have  won  poor  Fanny's  confidence  and  given  her  some  comfort.  She  ii 
hot  a  child  ;  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  parents  and  cousin  will  conspire  to 
mrce  her  into  a  marriage  she  detests,  for  no  sufficient  reason.  Her  beauty 
cannot  fail  to  secure  her  a  good  match  if  they  do  not  permit  her  to  many 
Charlie,  and  I  dare  say  she  would  soon  forget  him  in  the  gaieties  and 
iatteries  of  a  London  season.  Heigh-ho !  I  am  growing  very  cynical  I 
What  a  difference  there  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty-three  I 
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BY  MRS.    HOLIWELL. 
NO.  II. — THE    LOVE    OF    B    ADINO. 

A  GOOD  book  is  often  the  only  substitute  for  good  company.  We 
ooont  on  our  fingers  sach  of  our  friends  as  are  in  the  true  sense  conver- 
lible,  up  to  the  mark ;  that  is  a  little  above  our  level,  but  only  demand- 
mg  a  hearty  effort  to  raise  ourselves  to  an  equality  ;  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  them  will  be  out  of  reach,  or  engrossed  in  business,  or  harassed 
with  care  ;  and  then,  rather  than  permit  the  shallow,  and  the  common 
place  to  occupy  their  seat,  and  monopolise  our  time,  we  stretch  out  m 
hand  to  our  book-case,  and  invite  a  favourite  author  to  talk  with  us. 
Some  wise  man  has  spoken  of  the  four  walb  of  his  library  containing  the 
world — Past  and  Present — ^where  he  can  at  any  moment  enjoy  the  socie^ 
of  philosophers  and  kings ;  a  society  free  from  the  ftilings  of  more  mi^ 


tuble  ones,  irbere  familiarity  increases  respect,  and  where  no  gu^st 
intrudes  uninvited.  An  original  writer  remarks  on  the  fket,  that  we  neveir 
f^el  our  company  above  us,  princes,  priests,  and  sages,  are  not  too  gnttidy 
too  pious,  or  too  wise  for  us  to  walk  beside  them  in  happy  fellowship  ; 
they  are  our  friends  and  compeers,  we  never  dream  of  being  removed  to 
a  more  elevated  sphere  than  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  it  ia 
quite  natural  for  us  to  have  such  associates,  and  we  feel  prepared  to  speadt 
and  act  with  appropriate  dignity. 

What  matters  the  rudeness  of  the  roof  that  shelters  us,  the  pine  table 
on  which  we  lean,  the  mean  light  that  reveals  the  charmed  page,  ire 
are  in  spirit  dwelling  in  palaces,  beside  thrones,  holding  high  converse 
with  power,  and  feeling  in  our  exaltation  of  spirit,  superior  to  the  paltry 
distinctions  of  a  petty  world.  We  hold  loosely  by  splendour,  and  feel  it 
no  effort  to  do  the  grandest  deeds  ;  for  in  following  our  noble  heroes  we 
unconsciously  identify  ourselves  with  them.  We  are  by  turns  Colnttibtis, 
Gortez,  Nunez  ;  scorning  danger,  overcoming  human  weakness,  thirstki^ 
f6r  conquest  and  discovery,  revelling  in  all  things  beantifdl  and  ne#. 
Anon  we  stride  the  battle-field,  a  Henry  of  Navarre,  a  Napoleon  or  a 
Wellington,  and  then,  when  weary  of  success  and  conflict.  We  retire  to  ^e 
studios  of  art,  and  live  over  ^ain  the  life  dramas  of  Titian,  Michael 
Angelo,  or  the  humbler  sphered  Canova.  When  Charles  V.  presents  Hhfe 
pencil  the  great  painter  is  said  to  have  dropped  in  his  presence,  we 
are  equal  to  the  position,  no  embarrassment  nor  exultation  disturbs  the 
dignity  of  our  manner  ;  and  when  we  follow  the  artist's  skilful  pen  as 
seated  in  a  lonely  tavern  he  sketches  a  human  hand  for  a  poor  youth, 
conscious,  as  he  puts  his  signature  in  the  comer,  of  the  value  that  would 
be  set  upon  it,  the  kind  action  seems  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  our 
hearts,  nothing  could  occur  more  natural  or  more  simple*  The  young 
girl  rich  in  the  glorious  beauty  of  her  spring,  sitting  in  her  rose  covered 
casement  with  a  witching  volume  in  her  hand,  no  longer  regrets  her  nar- 
row sphere ;  if  she  has  no  suitor  but  honest  William,  the  miller's  son, 
and  no  better  opportunity  for  exhibiting  her  Sunday  bonnet  than  the 
village  church,  she  now  treads  Elysium  courted  by  knights  and  princes, 
an  true  lovers,  and  fkithfui  from  Sardanap^ius  to  Malcolm  Qtwae^  or 
tttj/m  Romeo  to  the  latest  hero  in  the  latest  novel.  The  homely  com]^ 
inenfts  of  her  rustic  lover  are  forgotten  while  she  is  wooed  in  such  sort  an 
tilis, 

"  I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thon  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  washed  with  the  fktthe^t  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merohandise/' 

The  chfld  whose  dieeks  are  yet  wet  with  tears  shed  fbr  some  youthfkt 
il^rttfw,  fbrgets  his  troubles  as  he  hangs  entiwiced  over  the  JrMim 
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Nifiht^f  or  Robinson  Crusoe;  the  schoolmaster' b  Irown  for  ill  gotten 
tasks,  the  jeers  of  his  comrades  for  a  home  made  coat,  the  shaip  refusal 
from  aa  overtasked  mother  of  some  small  favour,  a  playfellow  to  tea 
mayhe,  or  permission  to  keep  a  dog, — all  these  and  many  more  are  for- 
gotten as  he  seats  himself  on  the  magic  square  of  carpet  and  sails  through 
the  air  whither  his  young  fancy  dictates.  Even  when  the  book  is  closed 
the  delusion  continues,  he  walks  in  the  lonely  woods  with  a  shadowy 
man  Friday  by  his  side,  choosing  a  site  for  his  habitatipQ^  or  shooting 
imaginary  birds  for  his  supper. 

The  physician  and  the  minister,  depressed  with  the  constant  contempla- 
tion of  scenes  of  suffering  and  grief,  gladly  cheer  their  worn  nerves  with  a 
laughter  loving  author,  on  the  same  principle  that  people  who  have  lived 
long  enough  in  the  world  to  be  acquainted  with  anxiety  and  sorrow, 
prefer  comedy  to  tragedy.  The  worried  mother  at  last  freed  firom 
her  daily  cares  with  her  nurslings  asleep  and  out  of  mischief,  draws  her 
chair  towards  the  pleasant  fire,  and  prepares  for  enjoyment.  As  she 
reads  a  serene  smile  succeeds  the  anxious  expression ;  her  heart  had  been 
a  little  sore  about  some  childish  errors,  her  temper  a  little  irritated  by 
some  childish  naughtiness,  but  soon  the  disagreeables  of  the  day  are 
buried  in  Lethe,  the  sweet  fountain  of  love  made  momentarily  muddy  by 
the  deep  draught  of  the  care  freighted  vessel,  regains  its  crystal  purity 
as  the  lightened  bark  skims  the  surface,  and  she  retires  to  take  a  last 
peep  at  the  curly  heads  pillowed  on  snow,  murmuring  with  the  poet  :•— 

"  There  be  three  little  maidens  ;  three  loving  maidens ; 

Three  bonny  maidens  mine, 

Three  precioaB  jewels  are  set  in  life's  crown, 

On  prayer-lifted  brows  to  shine. 

Six  starry  eyes,  all  love  luminous, 

Look  out  of  our  heaven  so  tender ; 

Since  the  honey-moon,  glowing  and  gloriou8| 

Arose  in  its  ripening  splendour/' 

Perhaps  some  good  housekeeper  may  suggest  that  the  mother's  evening 
hours  had  better  be  spent  in  mending  or  making.  Short  sighted  coun- 
sellors !  Is  not  one  joyful  bound  of  a  heart  now  reconciled  to  life,  one 
upward  hope,  one  awakened  thought,  better,  far  better  than  a  seam  more 
or  less  accomplished  ?  The  sewing  must  be  done,  and  will  be  done,  all 
the  better  and  quicker  the  next  day  for  remembering,  that  the  mind  re- 
quires food,  as  well  as  the  body,  and  in  the  long  run  those  can  keep  up 
best  in  the  race  who  pause  occasionally  to  gaze  at  the  sky.  The  routine 
of  endless  work  hardens  and  degrades  unless  alternated  with  intellectual 
and  spiritual  recreation  ;  those  moments  are  not  lost  that  are  snatched 
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from  the  mill  and  the  counting-house,  the  office,  and  the  work-basket,  to 
enjoj  the  poet's  beautiful  invitation : — 

"  Gome  worship  Beauty  in  the  forest  temple,  dim  and  hnsh, 

Where  stands  Magnificence  dreaming  I  and  God  bumeth  in  the  bush ; 

Or  where  the  old  hills  worship  with  their  silence  for  a  psalm, 

Or  Ocean's  weary  heart  doth  keep  the  Sabbath  of  its  calm. 

Gome  let  ns  worship  Beanty  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 

Oh  1  chiralry  of  labour  toiling  for  the  age  of  gold  1 " 

Of  all  ways  of  spending  our  leisure  moments  reading  is  the  most 
easily  ayailable  and  the  cheapest.     Music  is  charming,   but  demands 
study  and  hard  work  to  reward  its  disciple.     Music  can  be  listened  to,  as 
a  recreation,  but  scarcely  practised  unless  by  a  master  hand;  when  we  are 
really  fatigued  and  prostrated  with  mental  labour,  it  can  be  no  resting 
process  to  extract  concord  from  a  soul  at  discord  through  sheer  physical 
weakness,  it  requires  too  much  exertion  and  energy  at  a  time  when  eveij 
nerve  is  exhausted.    Gardening  is  the  favourite  resoifrce  of  many,  but  then 
the  walking  and  standing  about  during  the  day  must  have  been  limited 
or  the  inclination  is  averse  to  bodily  toil,  there  are  many  circumstances 
too,  that  preclude  this  occupation,  residence  in  a  town  where  ground  is 
scant  and  unfit  for  cultivation  being  the  most  common.     Of  course  there 
are  manifold  ways  of  passing  time  innocently  and  agreeably  ;  out  of  door 
sports  should  always  take  the  lead  with  those  engaged  in  mental  pursuits^ 
but  there  are  frequent  hours  in  all  lives  when  no  amusement  is  so  near 
or  so  convenient  as  reading.      Other  recreations  are  like  holidays,  too 
costly  and  inaccessible  for  ordinary  use,  but  the  man  who  loves  reading 
is  independent  of  the  thousand  eontretempe  of  life ;    if  the  weather  pre- 
vent him  from  enjoying  some  previously  arranged  pic-nic  or  boating  ex- 
cursion, an  hour  spent  in  Astoria  or  with  Livingstone  will  amply  r^ 
pay  him  for  his  personal  deprivation  of  adventure ;   giving  the  widest 
range  to  his  imagination  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  realize   the  faintest 
approach  to  such  exciting  perils  as  he  there  meets  with.  The  young  hun- 
ter unavoidably  deprived  of  his  accustomed  sport  indemnifies  himself  with 
Dick  Turpin's  Ride  on  Black  Bess,  or  a  chapter  on  the  Cavalry  Charga 
at  Balaklava.    The  belle  compelled  from  some  untoward  event  to  absent 
herself  from  the  brilliant  ball-room,  consoles  herself  with  Mrs.  6ore»  or 
Lady  Blessington,  and  benefits  by  the    exchange,  inasmuch  as  vapid 
nothings  gain,   since  they   cannot  lose,   by  passing  through  talented 
mediums. 

We  have  spoken  of  reading  only  as  an  amusement ;  let  us  contemplate 
it  in  the  light  of  a  consoler.  Many  are  the  weary  hours  of  waiting  and 
watching  Uiat  a  book  has  wiled  away.  Msny  the  dark  days  of  suffering 
and  feebleness,  when  the  weak  hands  could  scarcely  support  the  silent 
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companion  that  alone  could  wave  the  magic  wand  of  forgetfiilness.  The 
tension  of  manj  overtasked  brains  has  been  loosed  with  a  soothing  well 
written  fiction,  and  many  aching  hearts  have  found  momentary  relief 
with  a  sympathising  author. 

As  a  missionary  of  civilisation  and  refinement,  its  power  is  potent ;  no 
matter  how  humble  the  roof,  if  books  are  scattered  about,  there  is  rea- 
sonable hope  of  finding  conversible  companions.  It  is  to  a  reflecting 
mind  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  on  the  table  of  some  backwoods'  farm  a 
few  well  thumbed  volumes  of  good  authors,  a  stray  copy  of  Longfellow 
or  Tennyson  doing  its  daily  work  of  improving  the  taste  of  the  in* 
mates,  to  whose  influence  perhaps  the  family  are  indebted  for  the  pictu- 
resque  grove,  the  creeper  trimmed  porch,  or  the  flower  garden.  The  semi- 
weekly  news  is  there  carefully  studied,  and  as  carefnlly  filed  for  future 
reference,  the  town's  man  scanning  half  a  dozen  dailies  in  a  reading-room 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  remember  as  much  as  the  lonely  farmer  with 
his  limited  allowance  of  news  and  amusements.  The  humblest  cot- 
tage where  books  are  to  be  found  is  seldom  the  abode  of  drunkenness  and 
vice,  the  loftiest  mansion  where  they  are  not,  breathes  a  shallow  and  com- 
monplace atmosphere  detected  at  once  by  the  well  cultivated. 

The  aims  and  events  of  ordinary  life  are  not  generally  so  elevating  and 
smgular  as  to  produce  a  naturally  lofty  tone  of  conversation,  or  suggest 
subjects  of  beneficial  reflection.  Picture  a  grown  family  in  affluent  or 
easy  circumstances,  without  sufficient  duties  to  occupy  their  time  and 
thoughts,  living  without  reading,  that  is  regular,  choice,  social  reading, 
merely  a  glance  at  the  papers  and  a  chapter  or  two  in  the  Bible  on  Sun- 
days. To  what  must  the  conversation  of  such  families  be  reduced? 
What  their  aspirations  ?  Since  they  cannot  speak  of  the  deeds  of  past 
generations,  they  will  gossip  abundantly  of  the  present ;  since  they 
cannot  discuss  the  opinions  of  others,  they  will  tenaciously  maintain 
their  own,  narrowed  from  want  of  knowledge,  on  paltry  matters. — 
How  small  a  sphere  the  largest  circle  of  acquaintances  presents  com- 
pared to  the  world  beyond !  The  literary,  artistic,  scientific,  political 
and  social  world,  Vot  to  speak  of  Nature  and  her  wonders,  of 
whom  thousands  of  immortal  minds  live  and  die  in  ignorance.  Those 
who  do  not  read  can  have  no  interest  in  these  things,  for  them  there 
is  no  grand  music  echoing  through  the  corridors  of  the  past,  no 
godlike  voices  among  nations  startling  the  apathy  of  grovelling  souls, 
kindling  the  divine  spark  in  work  enslaved  man ;  no  connecting  links  of 
progress,  no  harmonious  whole  I  They  are  cut  off  from  sympathy  with 
the  greatest  and  best  minds  of  their  age,  and  of  all  ages ;  for  them  history 
consists  of  a  compilation  of  facts,  poetry  is  merely  rhyme,  science,  dry 
bones,  and  art  restricted  to  cartes  de  visite. 

We  may  hear  half  a  dosen  lectures  a  year,  a  sermon  every  Sunday,  and 
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converse  with  a  great  man  onoe  in  our  lives ;  but  daily  are  we  privileged 
to  enjoy  intimate  communion  with  the  most  exalted  intellects  we  are  cnr 
pable  of  appreciating  ;  our  own  tastes  alone  need  decide  the  style  of  our 
society,  and  in  reading  as  in  life  the  old  axiom  holds  good,  *'  Show  me 
the  company  you  keep  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are.**  Noble  and 
pure  souls  choose  congenial  mates,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  books  we  re- 
ceive only  the  best  part  of  men,  their  frailties  and  errors  are  blotted  out* 
and  we  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  worthy  of  their  intimacy. 

Next  to  moral  and  religious  instruction  the  most  valuable  habit  we  can 
form  in  our  children  is  a  love  of  reading.  Not  a  promiscuous,  devouring 
of  hooka  which,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  is  a  pernicious  indulgence,  but 
a  systematic  moderate  use  of  them,  followed  invariably  by  free  discussion 
in  which  the  youngest  should  be  encouraged  to  join.  Much  might  be 
said  concerning  the  choice  of  reading,  and  a  few  words  will  perhaps  not 
be  considered,  altogether  irrelevant.  No  end  of  good  advice  has  been 
given  at  all  seasons,  and  from  all  quarters  to  young  men  with  regard  to 
their  course  of  reading,  but  few  have  condescended  to  prescribe  for  young 
women.  Are  they  so  intellectually  inferior  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  like  anything  beyond  a  novel  ?  or  is  their  influence  so  unimportant 
that  it  signifies  little  to  society  what  they  read  7  A  long  list  of  brilliant 
names  in  various  departments  of  literature  and  art  proves  the  fallacy  of 
the  first  supposition,  and  daily  experience  refutes  the  last ;  let  young  wo- 
men look  to  it  tbeu  that  they  do  not  bring  upon  their  sex  undeserved  sa- 
tire from  their  indolent  mental  habits  and  excessive  love  of  amusement. 
We  muBt  not  read  with  no  better  motive  than  to  be  amused,  it  is  as  easy 
to  implant  a  desire  for  improvement  and  instruction  as  a  mere  craving  for 
excitement,  if  the  practice  is  commenced  sufficiently  early,  and  childr^ 
when  carefully  educated  will  readily  become  as  interested  in  science  even, 
if  simplified  to  their  capacities,  as  in  Fairy  Tales.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
banish  light  reading  altogether,  dear  to  our  heart  are  the  stories  of  tour- 
nament and  troubadour,  the  poet's  dream,  and  romancer's  witching  spell; 
but  let  these  charmins;  fancies  and  flowers  of  Hterature  wait  on  the  graver 
steps  of  their  severer  companions,  else  the  mind  that  feeds  on  sunshine 
and  honey  only,  will  be  unfitted  for  healthful  and  bracing  exercise. 

History  would  ably  fill  the  place  of  too  many  novels,  and,  after  a  short 
acquaintanceship  would  prove  the  more  thrilHng  of  the  two.  Who  that 
has  lingered  over  the  page  of  Prescott  in  his  graphic  and  exquisite  his- 
tories of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  would  acknowledge  the  story  to  be  less  exci- 
ting than  any  of  Cooper's  or  even  Irving' s,  sorcerer  as  he  may  be  ?  Who 
that  has  read  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  Lamartine's  "  Histoire  des 
Girondins,'*  would  compare  the  volume  with  the  best  French  novel  yet 
written,  or  who,  transformed  into  a  very  Greek  by  the  genius  of  the  author, 
would  exchange  Bulwer's  "  Ath^^s/'  for  the  most  successful  of  his  works 
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of  fiction  ?  History  is  a  veiled  goddesfl,  she  only  displays  her  lovely  fea- 
tures to  her  faithful  worshippers,  to  strangers  she  wears  a  forbidding 
mask,  inscribed  with  dates  and  unpronounceable  names,  but  she  possesses 
a  liberal  heart,  and  pours  forth  her  precious  treasures  at  the  prayer  of  the 
thoughtful  student,  enriching  the  memory,  improving  the  judgment,  and 
enlarging  the  mind.  To  a  student  of  history,  no  better  volume  could  be 
recommended  than  Dr.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  a  book 
that  teaches  not  only  what  to  learn,  but  how  to  learn  it ;  when  we  think 
of  the  numerous  countries  that  possess  histories  worth  knowing,  we  are 
apt  to  shrink  discouraged  at  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  but  we  may  in- 
quire in  the  words  of  a  popular  Scotch  writer,  "  Is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  everybody  to  know  everything?"  we  think  not,  but  a  little 
good  knowledge  well  learnt  and  made  our  own,  really  elevates  the  cha- 
racter both  moral  and  mental. 

Poetry  is  too  much  neglected  as  a  fire-side  reading,  the  fugitive  pieces 
met  with  in  news  papers,  and  the  few  poems  committed  at  school  fre- 
quently compose  the  poetic  stock  in  trade  of  people  not  considered  illit- 
erate.    And  so  degenerate  becomes  the  taste,  and  paralysed  the  mental 
powers  by  long  subsistence  on  trashy  and  exciting  food  that  Shakespeare 
himself  is  only  read  for  the  sake  of  the  story  contained  in  each  play,  and 
the  POETRY  is  hurried  over  unappreciated,  in  fact  unapprehended.    Spen- 
ler,  Milton,  Goldsmith,  and  others  equally  worthy  of  perusal  are  sealed 
books  to  many  who  devour  with  avidity  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  choice  reading  is  the  much  less  time  it 
oonsumes  :  one  hour  spent  over  a  modem  novel  makes  but  littie  progress, 
the  same  period  judiciously  devoted  to  a  good  book  leaves  a  gem  in  mem- 
OTjr's  casket  that  will  shine  on  the  brow  when  beauty  shall  have  faded. 
Speaking  figuratively  we  "  spend  our  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread," 
when  we  waste  eyesight  and  time  over  bad  reading ;   tTrenty  or  thirty 
jears  hence  these  flimsy  productions  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  old  names 
that  will  yet  adorn  the  libraries  of  the  polished  scholar,  will  be  strangers 
to  us,  presenting  a  cold  and  unapproachable  aspect,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
make  friends  in  age,  even  with  a  new  style  of  reading. 

Mot  to  speak  of  the  superior  pabulum  to  be  derived  horn  the  Quarter- 
lies and  Magacinec  tihat  valuable  information  is  contcined  in  ordinary 
news  papers,  that  by  T7omen  particulary  is  pnssed  over.  The  leading  ar- 
tide  is  rarely  read,  seldom  the  foreign  ne^s,  unless  a  domestic  cvsnt  of 
interest  is  going  on  in  some  royal  house,  and  yet  ourely  the  state  of  the 
nation  of  which  we  form  a  part,  the  characters  and  doings  ef  our  first 
men,  tke  facts  that  occur  cmong  other  peoples  soon  to  bcsome  history, 
should  interest  every  intellii^ent  mind«  one  bit  of  knowledge  lecidk;  to  ano- 
ther, a  gathering  and  classifying  process  is  lau^eonsotously  carried  on  by 
the  brain,  one  tfaing  illustrates  another,  one  pieee  of  informatioB  is  a  com- 
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mentary  on  another ;  inferences  follow,  opinions  are  formed,  and  instead 
of  a  blank  in  the  world  of  intellect,  we  find  minds  thus  almost  unwit- 
tingly moulded  into  fair  and  generous  proportions. 

A  well  directed  course  of  reading  steadily  pursued  for  years,  in  those 
hours  that  are  squandered  by  the  heedless  pleasure  seeker,  compensates 
for  many  unavoidable  deprivations.  It  is  not  everybody  whose  circum- 
stances will  permit  to  travel  and  enrich  his  memory  with  visible  commu- 
nication with  the  classic  spots  of  European  fame ;  and  much  as  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  travel,  more  still  can  be  said  in  favor  of  that  pursuit  which 
in  a  measure  renders  a  man  who  has  never  been  out  of  his  native  province 
an  equal  to  the  accomplished  tourist. 

It  is  no  use  to  go  away  from  home  for  information  unless  we  take  enough 
intelligence  and  cultivation  with  us  to  benefit  by  it.  Some  learn  as  much 
from  conversation  with  a  traveller  as  if  they  too  had  trod  the  same  road, 
and  we  have  all  met  stupid  people  without  a  word  to  say  for  themselves, 
who  had  enjoyed  advantages  for  which  we  would  have  given  half  we  pos- 
sessed, who  had  sailed  up  the  Rhine  without  being  made  captive  to  the 
witchery  of  German  song,  who  had  seen  no  Undines  in  the  blue  waves^ 
no  goblins  in  the  ruined  castles,  no  sacred  spot  of  birth  or  burial,  of  bard 
or  painter,  in  city  or  hamlet ;  who  had  stood  within  St.  Peter's  without 
awe  and  worship,  worship  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  who  had  walked 
the  streets  of  Florence  and  x\theiis  with  passive  enjoyment  and  vacant 
minds.  For  them  Constantinople  had  no  antique  memories,  Venice  no 
mystery  of  Doge  and  Council,  Prussia  was  no  monument  to  the  genius  of 
a  Frederick,  or  St  Petersburgh  to  a  Peter.  They  might  gaze  from  the 
same  spot  where  Sappho  took  the  fatal  leap,  or  where  Corinne  tuned  her 
barp,  but  no  echo  of  their  song  would  revisit  their  ears  The  Hellespont 
was  not  gauged  by  eyes  curious  to  test  a  Leander's  or  a  Byron's  skill. 
No,  these  are  the  privileges  of  the  readers,  and  although  their  apprecia^ 
tion  would  be  keen  could  they  see  with  their  bodily  eyes  some  of  the 
scenery  where  history's  dramas  have  been  played,  they  can  still  quietly 
enjoy  more  than  the  monied  ignoramus. 

Tiie  value  of  many  things  in  common  eyes  is  just  so  much  as  they  will 
bring,  and  reading  with  such  people  is  counted  as  lost  time.  Some  wise 
man  has  said,  "  Cultivate  the  beautiful,  the  useful  will  cultivate  itself/* 
men  are  not  worse  men  of  business,  more  careless  as  husbands  or  fathers^ 
less  efficient  in  practical  life  for  possessing  refined  tastes,  nor  are  womei 
of  cultivated  minds  ordinarily  inferior  to  their  more  ignorant  sisters  im 
the  daily  duties  of  their  sphere.  From  such  proclivities  emanate  more 
enduring  virtues,  as  the  people's  poet  before  quoted,  so  beautifully 
presses : — 

''  Gome  let  as  worship  Beantj :  she  hath  subtle  power  to  start 
Horoic  word  and  deed  oat-flashing  from  the  hamblest  heart, 
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Great  feelings  will  gush  unawares,  and  freshlj  as  the  first 

Rich  Rainbow  that  up-startled  Heaven  in  tearflil  splendor  burst 

0  blessed  are  her  lineaments,  and  wondrous  are  her  wajs. 

To  re-picture  God's  own  likeness  in  the  faded  human  face  I 

Our  bliss  shall  richly  oTcrbrim  like  sunset  in  the  west, 

And  we  shall  dream  immortal  dreams,  and  banquet  with  the  Bleit : 

Then  let  us  worship  Beaut j  with  the  knightly  faith  of  old, 

0  chivalry  of  Labour  toiling  for  the  Age  of  Gold  I" 
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BY    DAVID   TUCKER,    M.D.,  B.A. 

There  is  a  little  isle  afar. 

Whose  iron  heart  and  rim  of  rock. 
Long  time  have  spurned  the  strokes  of  war. 

Long  time  have  spumed  the  ocean's  shock. 

It  is  the  cradle  of  a  race  ; 

It  is  the  cradle  of  a  tongue, 
Not  dissonant,  nor  void  of  grace, 

But  plain,  expressive,  clear  and  strong. 

And  with  the  tongue  the  race  accords  : 
Like  Vikings  of  the  olden  time, 

Fearless  and  great,  in  deeds  and  words. 
It  ranges  every  sea  and  clime. 

Tet  softer  tongues  there  be  for  those 
Who  flatteries  lisp  in  gilded  bowers ; 

In  luxury  and  dull  repose. 

Or  dalliance,  wasting  noble  powers. 

But  thou,  O  Saxon  tongue  I  art  made 
For  men  of  toil  and  men  of  might. 

Who  by  no  dastard  thoughts  are  swayed. 
Nor  fear  to  battle  for  the  right. 

By  snowy  hills  and  frozen  streams. 
From  the  dark  forests  of  the  North ; 

The  old  familiar  giory  gleams, 

The  old  familiar  sounds  come  forth. 
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By  (}ft^ge9'  vid  by  Plata's  floods 
By  Tiurtar  fort  and  Arab  tent ; 

Far  South — ^far  East — ^b j  steeam  and  wood ; 
On  Island  and  on  continent. 

Where  sunbeams  dazzle  all  the  year. 
And  shadows  from  the  palms  are  flung. 

Still  ring  thy  numbers,  broad  and  clear, 
0  grand  and  conquering  Saxon'tongue  1 

Young  nations  springing  into  birth. 

The  scions  of  a  mighty  line. 
Have  spread  thy  music  through  the  earth. 

Till  East,  West,  North,  and  South  are  thine  I 

Qo  forth,  thou  noble  Saxon  tongue  1 
Where'er  thy  nervous  accents  fall, 

Tyrants  shall  yet  to  earth  be  flung. 
And  fetters  from  the  bondsman  &11 1 

Thou  art  the  tongue  that  Freedom  lovea, 
To  shape  her  creed — to  frame  her  laws ; 

Thou  art  the  tongue  that  Truth  approves^ 
To  champion  her  eternal  cause. 

In  thee  as  wont,  O  Saxon  tongue  I 

By  isles  and  rivers  far  away. 
May  heavenly  songs  be  ever  sung. 

Thou  herald  of  a  brighter  day. 


loiono,  1868. 
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THE  CITED  CUEATB, 

BT   MIB8   MTTBEAT. 
CHAPTER  IVII. 

Siily  in  August  I  was  again  at  Grey  Cotiit.  The  Boeksley  liying  #a8 
not  yet  vacant,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  Eardley  had  not  yet  made  tip 
his  mind  whether  he  would  aocdpt  it  or  not  when  it  was.  He  spoke  of 
going  to  Italy  with  Etelyn  and  Sir  Francis  the  following  sammer,  and, 
having  his  companions  there,  proceeding  i^one  to  Ghreece,  Turkey,  and 
^ypt ;  and  sometimpes  he  tdked  jestingly  of  establishing  an  eiopire 
among  the  Arabs  which  should  rival  Mohammed's.  To  the  first  part  of 
this  project  Evelyn  listened  with  delight,  hut  that  which  involved  her 
isparstion  from  Eardley  was  never  mentioned  without  making  her  lip 
quiver  and  her  cheek  turn  pale. 

Sir  Francis  was  now  in  England,  but  Eardley,  Evelyn  and  I  were  sea* 
led  comfortably  in  a  pleasant  Httle  sitting-room  which  was  always  called 
Evelyn's,  on  the  second  evening  after  my  arrival,  enjoying  the  blase  of 
a  light  wood  fire,  for  the  day  had  been  cold  and  rainy.  We  were  sea- 
ted snugly  at  a  table  drawn  close  to  the  fire ;  ]^lyn  was  busy  with 
Bome  pretty  fancy-work,  some  delicate  piece  of  embroidery,  and  I  wail 
making  a  sketch  for  her  from  Tennyson's  Talking  Oak — Olive  resting 
under  the  babbling  tree,  when 

"  tired  oat  with  play 


She  sank  her  head  apon  her  arm, 
And  at  his  feet  she  lay." 

Eardley  was  greedily  devouring  Carlyle's  last  volume.  Johnson  wftK 
the  tea-tray  interrupted  our  enjoyment,  and  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table, 
he  told  Eardley  that  there  was  a  boy  in  the  kitchen  who  wished  to  speak 
tohito. 

**  May  he  come  here,  Evelyn  P  "  said  Eardley,  unwillingly  looking  ujj 
from  his  book.  '*  I  am  in  no  humour  for  stirring  just  now.  Let  the 
boy  come  here,  Johnson." 

In  a  minut)e  or  two,  Johnson  ushered  into  the  room  a  ragged  bare- 
foioted  urchin,  apparently  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  with  a  lithi6 
fctive  figure,  and  a  wild  mass  of  tangled  hair,  half  covering  his  features, 
Whith  as  well  as  they  could  be  seen,  appeared  sharp  and  small,  with  d 
keto  and  wily  expression.    He  made  his  salutation  by  pulling  a  lock  of 
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his  hair,  and  bobbing  his  head,  and  stopped  at  the  door ;  gazing  round 
with  a  strange  sort  of  penetrating  inquisitive  glance  which  was  elf-like 
in  malice  and  wildness. 

"  Come  nearer,  my  boy,"  said  Eardley,  **  what's  your  name,  and  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

**  My  name's  Bamy  Flyn,  please  your  honour,  and  its  my  mother, 
sir,  sent  me  to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  old  Isaac  Edge,  for  he's  very 
bad  to-night,  and  she's  afraid  he  won't  hold  out  till  morning." 

"  Is  your  mother  Isaac's  daughter  ?  "  asked  Eardley. 

"  Yes,  sir.     She  was  married  to  Peter  Plyn  that  lives  up  at  Loch- 


ran. 


"  Why,  Eardley,  you  could  not  go  so  far  to-night,"  exclaimed  Eve- 
lyn ;  *'  it  is  eight  o'clock  now,"  and  as  she  spoke  the  little  French  clock 
on  the  chimney-piece  told  the  hour. 

**  Oh,  but,  my  lady,  the  old  man's  not  so  far  away  as  Lochran ;  he'a 
at  his  own  house  at  Dunboy,  just  a  mile  beyond  Black  Church.  My 
mother  said  Mr.  Temple  knew  the  place." 

"  Dear  Eardley,"  whispered  Evelyn,  leaning  over  his  shoulder,  **I 
shall  be  miserable  if  you  go  into  those  wild  mountains  at  such  an  hour 
alone." 

'*  Are  you  sure  old  Isaac  is  as  bad  as  you  say  P  "  asked  Eardley  tam« 
ing  from  Evelyn's  entreating  face  to  the  boy. 

'*  Yes,  sir,  he's  as  bad  as  he  oan  be,  and  he's  in  great  trouble  of  mind, 
and  my  mother  wanted  to  get  him  Father  Bocbe,  but  he  said  it  was  you 
he  wanted,  and  he  couldn't  die  easy  if  he  didn't  see  you." 

I  could  not  help  marvelling  at  the  boys  glib  tongue,  and  the  little 
embarassment  he  showed  at  what  I  concluded  was  his  first  introduction 
to  *'  refined  society."  Many  a  rich  parvenu  might  have  envied  his  cool- 
ness. 

"  I  must  go,  Evelyn,"  said  Eardley,  rising. 

**  Don't,  don't  1 "  she  pleaded  earnestly,  holding  his  arm,  "  I  cannot 
bear  you  to  go — and  it  is  such  a  bad  night." 

**  No,  my  lady,"  said  the  boy,  **  it's  fine  now  ;  it  stopped  raining  an 
hour  ago,  and  the  stars  is  coming  out  brighter  than  them  candles." 

Still  Evelyn  urged  her  husband  not  to  go  till  morning,  but  he  only 
laughed  at  her  fears.  This  old  Isaac  Edge  was  an  Englishman.  He 
had  been  a  soldier,  and  had  first  come  to  the  neighbourhood  with  a  mil- 
itary detatchment.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  pretty  Catholic  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  who,  moved  by  his  daughter's  entreaties,  had 
at  last  given  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  her  heretic  suitor,  pur- 
chased his  discharge,  and  given  them  a  house  and  some  land.  At  first 
they  had  lived  happily  and  prosperously,  but  by  degrees  religious  die- 
lensions  crept  in.     All  the  children  adapted  their  mother's  faith  as  soon 
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as  they  grew  old  enough  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  though  Isaac 
used  every  means,  even  violence,  to  keep  them  Protestants.  His  wife 
enraged  at  the  harshness  with  which  he  treated  his  children,  sold  every- 
thing she  could  contrive  to  take  off  the  farm  that  she  might  give  them 
the  money,  all  of  them,  as  they  grew  up  having  either  been  turned  out 
of  doors  by  their  father,  or  having  ran  away  to  escape  his  severity.  She 
had  been  some  time  dead,  but  before  her  death  she  had  reduced  her  hus- 
band almost  to  beggary,  and  now  in  his  poverty  and  old  age,  his  chil- 
dren refused  to  assist  him  except  on  condition  of  his  abjuring  the  creed 
which  he  had  formerly  tried  to  force  upon  them  ;  but  he  held  to  the 
faith  of  his  fathers  with  true  Saxon  firmness,  and  building  a  little  hut  oa 
the  borders  of  a  turf  bog  bought  an  ass  and  a  creel,  and  supported  him- 
lelf  by  hawking  turf  to  the  neighbouring  town.  The  old  man  was  ra- 
ther a  favourite  with  Eardley,  and  though  he  would  have  obeyed  a  sum- 
mons of  such  a  nature  from  any  one,  perhaps  he  went  more  willingly  to 
Isaac  than  he  might  have  goue  to  another. 

'^  Well,  if  you  must  go,  let  Johnson  go  with  you  and  take  a  bottle  of 
wine,"  said  Evelyn,  **  it  may  do  the  poor  man  good. 

**  Nonsense,  Evelyn,  how  can  you  be  so  silly,"  said  Eardley  sharply 
what  use  would  Johnson  be  P  Don't  you  know  I  hate  unnecessary  at- 
tendance. But  the  wine  is  a  good  thi  ught ;  let  it  be  got  and  the  boj 
shall  take  it." 

Compassionating  Evelyn's  uneasiness  I  offered  to  go  with  Eardley, 
but  he  rejected  my  company  as  promptly  as  he  had  refused  the  attend- 
ance of  Johnson.  His  horse  was  soon  brought  to  the  door,  the  wine 
given  to  the  boy,  who  received  it  with  a  grin  of  delight  that  I  often  af- 
terwards recalled,  and  Evelyn  and  I  watched  their  departure  from  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  hall,  Eardley's  horse  going  off  at  a  smart  trot,  and 
the  boy  running  beside  him. 

When  we  returned  to  the  parlor,  I  was  struck  with  Evelyn's  pale- 
less,  and  the  anxious  expression  of  her  face.  **  I  know  it  is  very  fool- 
ish," she  said,  **  but  I  cannot  see  him  going  towards  those  horrid 
mountains  even  in  broad  day  without  terror  ;  I  cannot  forget  what  a 
narrow  escape  he  had  from  those  dreadful  Whiteboys  a  year  ago." 

**  Yes,  but  you  know  the  ringleaders  were  all  taken  at  that  time,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation,  and  the  neighbourhood  has  been  perfectly 
safe  and  quiet  ever  since." 

*'  Yes,  I  know  they  say  so,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  danger,"  she 
said,  *'  but  I  wi»h  Eardley  was  not  so  utterly  fearless.  However  I  must 
try  and  banish  my  silly  fancies.  Will  you  have  some  tea,  or  shall  we 
wait  for  Eardley  ?  " 

"  Oh,  let  us  wait  for  him|"   I  answered,  easily  reading  her  wishes. 
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"  and  in  the  meaniime  give  me  jour  opinioiB  of  my  sketch.    Try  if  joa 
osnnot  suggest  some  iraproyements." 

As  if  she  drew  a  sort  of  confidence  in  Eardle/s  speedy  retom  from 
the  mere  act  of  waiting  tea  Evelyn's  fears  seemed  partially  to  Tanish, 
and  I  continued  to  keep  her  interested  in  the  drawing  for  some  time ; 
then  I  persuaded  her  to  try  some  new  music  which  Sir  Francis  had  aenl 
ber  the  day  before,  and  did  my  very  utmost  to  amuse  her,  and  make  the 
time  seem  short ;  still  every  time  the  soft  strokes  of  the  little  Frend^ 
dock  told  the  quarters,  she  looked  anxiously  atid  restlessly  towards  the 
door,  and  when  at  last  a  horse's  footsteps  were  heatd  coming  up  the 
ayenue  her  sudden  start  of  jcr^  and  eager  exclamation,  *'  Here  he  is  ai^ 
last !  How  long  he  has  been ! ''  showed  how  much  anxiety  she  hni 
felt. 

**  He  must  have  gone  into  the  yard,"  she  said,  after  a  short  pause  du^ 
ring  which  the  sounib  had  ceased,  and  yet  Eardley  did  not  mid^e  hSif 
appearance. 

Just  then  Johnson  entered.  "  Shan't  I  bring  in  the  tea  now,  ma'am/' 
he  said,  "  it's  very  late«" 

''Wasn't that  Mr.  Temple?"  she  asked  quickly. 
'*  Oh !  no,  ma'am,  it  was  only  a  horse  that  got  loose." 
Poor  Evelyn's  coimtenanee  fell,  and  to  hide  her  disappointment  ah^ 
turned  to  stir  the  fire.  •  Johnson  seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  sSgtt 
to  me  to  follow  him  unseen  by  his  mistress,  and  th«i  went  hastily  out. 
Saying  to  Evel3m  that  I  would  go  out  of  doors  and  try  if  I  oould  hear 
imy  sounds  of  Eardley's  return,  I  hurried  after  Johnson,  certain  trom 
his  look  and  manner  that  something  was  wrong. 

"  Bolf  has  come  home  by  himself,  sir,"  he  said  the  moment  he  w&w 
me — **  them  devils  of  Whiteboys  have  murdered  Mr.  Temple ! " 

^  Send  one  of  the  men  to  Constable  Owens  instantly,"  I  said ;  '*  oor* 
der  him  to  take  a  party  to— what  is  the  cursed  place  called  ?  Dunbey. 
Where's  Eolf  now?" 

"  William  has  taken  him  to  the  stables,  sir — ^he  seems  very  nervous 
and  frightened,  but  there's  no  mark  of  any  hurt  on  him." 

**  Let  him  be  saddled  and  brought  to  the  little  gate.  This  has  beea 
some  deep  laid  plot." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  it  has.  I  didn't  like  that  little  chap's  impudence* 
But  those  Iri^h  are  all  so  cunning  and  so  treacherous,"  said  the  Eng» 
lishman. 

''Uurry  off  the  mau  to  Constable  Owens,  and  let  William  make 
haste,"  I  said.     *'  I'll  be  back  directly." 

Betuming  to  the  parlor,  I  found  Eveljn  standing  at  a  window  whidl 
she  had  opened,  anxiously  watching  and  listening  for  him  whom  toif 
sinking  heart  told  me  she  was  too  likely  never  to  see  agaih  alive*     Her 
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pile  and  anxious  looks  as  she  turned  towards  me,  and  hei*  sAd  roice  aa 
stte  said,  **  No  sign  yet  P^' — ^filled  me  witb  pity,  but  I  nerved  myself 
not  to  let  her*see  my  agitation  and  alarm.  Why  should  she  suffer  the 
kntuffes  of  a  still  worse  suspense  than  she  was  now  enduring. 

**  It  is  such  a  lovely  night,'*  I  said,  *'  that  I  have  taken  it  isto  my 
head  to  go  to  meet  E&rdley.  The  old  man  may  detain  him  IcCnger  than 
he  expected,  and  it  wiB  reKere  your  anxiety  to  know  that  I  am  with 
him." 

**  Oh !  it  will  indeed/*  she  exclaimed  eagerly,  *'  I  am  so  glad  yoa 
«re  going,  and  I  wish  you  would  take  one  of  the  grooms  with  you." 

'*  And  will  you  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  ?  You  will  get  quite 
iU  tf  you  sit  here  alone." 

*'  Do  you  think  I  oould  go  to  bed  till  I  saw  Eardley  safe  P*  she  adced 
wi^  a  mournful  smile. 

**  WeH  then,  promise  me  to  take  a  book,  and  not  to  give  way  to  fool- 
ish fears?" 

^  Are  they  foolish  P  "  riie  asked,  with  a  look  that  nearly  upset  my 
lelf'command* 

**  I  hope  I  shall  soon  prove  tc»  you  that  they  are,"  was  all  I  could  say, 
and  harrying  away,  I  got  to  the  door  just  as  the  groom  came  up  with 
Botf. 

"  Is  !Frai^  gone  for  the  police  P  " 

"Yes,"  sir. 

"  Perhaps  this  is  not  so  bad  affcer  all,"  said  L  **  Mr.  Temple  may* 
kave  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  or  Bolf  may  have  ran  away  from  ^ge'a 
liouae." 

A  gloomy  shake  of  the  head  from  the  groom  discountenanced  this 
Cnnt  hope.  '*  Mr.  Temple,  though  a  minister,  was  as  good  a  rid^r  bM 
ever  backed  a  horse,  and  Bolf  as  good  a  beast.  It  couldn't  be  that. 
And  Bolf  was  used  to  stand  quiet  just  wherever  he  was  bid — ^he  would 
not  run  awf^." 

"  At  all  events,  Johnson,  say  nothing  of  this  to  Mrs.  Temple  till  I 
ciMne  back,  and  take  care  that  the  women  servants  don't  frighten  hev." 

*'  You  may  depend  on  me,  sir,"  said  Johnson. 

"  Do  you  saddle  the  sorrel  mare,  and  oome  after  me,"  I  said  to  the 
groom,  a  stout  young  Englishman,  (nearly  all  the  servants  at  G-rey  Court 
were  English),  and  then  I  set  off  at  my  horse's  speed. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  till  I  was  far  on  my  road  tiut  in  going  to 
Dvnboy  I  had  to  pass  the  ruins  of  Black  Church  where  Kate  Bedmond 
Waa  buried,  but  when  the  thought  suddenly  struck  me,  it  came  accom-- 
pmied  by  a  thrill  of  superstitious  dread  that  chilled  my  blood,  and  whes 
I  passed  Eardley's  church  standing  lonely  and  grey  in  ^e  fuB  light  of 
in  August  moon,  in  the  midst  of  the  desolate  moor,  the  frenzied  cita- 
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tion  which  I  had  heard  the  hapless  girl  utter  to  her  faithless  lo7er 
within  its  walls,  wakened  as  if  by  some  mysterious  spell,  seemed  echo- 
ing in  my  ear.  • 

I  felt  again  the  shuddering  horror  that  had  oppressed  me  when  the 
wild  words  that  seemed  so  alien  to  the  gentle  and  loving  nature  of  poor 
Kate  came  pouring  from  her  lips,  like  the  dark  inspirations  of  Cassandrm, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  again  as  it  had  seemed  at  the  time  that  some 
power  beyond  and  against  her  will  had  compelled  them.  Following  the 
path  which  not  many  months  before  I  had  trayersed  with  Eardley,  I 
hastened  on,  and  soon  the  dark  ruins  rose  at  my  left  hand.  Ominous 
in  my  eyes  was  the  dark  shadow  the  walls  cast  on  the  moonlit  sward, 
and  weird-like  the  yellow  rays  that  poured  out  through  the  broken 
windows — ghostly  eyes,  fringed  and  half  choked  up  with  ferns  and  gnaa. 
Turning  away  my  head  I  urged  Bolf  on,  but  just  as  we  came  into  the 
shadow  which  at  a  distance  I  had  thought  so  threatening,  he  swerred 
aside  and  stopped  with  a  sudden  jerk  that  nearly  threw  me  from  the 
saddle.  No  exertion  of  whip  or  i^pur,  no  caresses,  no  encouragement 
could  make  him  move  a  step  farther ;  he  either  plunged  and  kicked  vio- 
lently, or  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  though  trembling  all  over.  I 
even  got  down  and  tried  to  lead  him  past  the  dreaded  place,  but  I  could 
not  get  him  a  single  inch  onward.  Throwing  the  bridle  over  soma 
stones,  the  remains  of  a  wall,  I  went  a  few  steps  towards  the  rains 
determined  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  had  so  much  alarmed  the  horse. 
I  had  not  gone  more  than  a  couple  of  yards  when  something  glistening 
in  thqigrass  caught  my  eye,  and  going  up  to  it,  I  found  it  was  Eardley's 
riding  whip,  its  silver  mounting's  catching  the  moonlight.  Still  nearer 
the  ruins  I  found  his  hat,  and  close  beside  E^ate  Eedmond's  grave, 
Eardley  himself  was  lying,  still  and  silent.  I  knelt  down  beside  him, 
took  hold  of  his  hand  and  raising  his  head  on  my  arm,  called  him  by  his 
name  again  and  again,  but  he  was  for  ever  insensible  to  voice  or  touch. 
He  was  quite  dead.  Under  his  thick,  clustering  curls,  just  above  the 
temple,  I  found  a  mass  of  clotted  blood,  where  a  bullet  had  entered  the 
brain.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  died  without  a  struggle  or  a  pang,  and 
under  the  light  of  that  full  orbed  moon  his  still,  calm  face  and  perfect 
features  loolced  more  beautiful  than  any  face  I  ever  saw  before  or  since. 
My  tears  fell  fast  as  I  gazed,  and  I  marvelled  over  that  mysterious 
destiny  which  had  bestowed  on  him  such  energy  of  soul,  such  strength 
of  wiU,  such  power  and  force  of  intellect  and  character,  all  to  be  warped 
and  turned  from  their  true  aims  and  ends  by  a  selfish  and  worldly  am- 
bition. Then  I  remembered  my  belief  that  every  thing  did  not  end 
here ;  that  death  only  opened  the  gate  to  another  life,  and  that  those 
who  on  earth  have  wandered  from  the  right  way,  wakening  in  another 
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sphere  of  being,  with  cleared  yision,  and  purified  desires,  may  find  it 
there,  and  follow  it  to  a  heaven  of  immortal  peace  and  joy. 

I  had  not  mach  time  to  indulge  my  grief,  William,  the  groom,  having 
come  up,  and  finding  Bolf  standing  by  the  road,  followed  me  to  the 
ruins,  and  on  seeing  poor  Eardley's  dead  body  broke  out  into  exclama- 
tions of  horror  which  effectually  roused  me.  With  his  assistance  I 
placed  the  body  on  Bolf  who  had  so  often  borne  it  when  full  of  life, 
spirit,  and  energy,  and  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Grey  Court ; — my  own 
sorrow,  for  the  time,  put  aside  in  my  pity  for  Evelyn.  How  I  was  to 
tell  her  the  dreadful  tidings  I  did  not  know,  but  she  spared  me  the 
task,  for  unable  to  bear  the  suspense  of  waiting-  in  stillness  and  inac- 
tion within  the  house,  she  had  left  it  unknown  to  the  servants  and 
walked  down  the  avenue  in  hopes  of  meeting  her  husband.  I  did  not 
we  her  till  she  was  close  beside  me,  and  then  one  glance  at  the  pale 
blood-stained  head  I  was  supporting  as  I  walked  beside  the  horse  which 
William  was  leading,  told  her  all,  and  with  a  shriek  which  for  months 
after  seemed  sounding  in  my  ears,  she  fell  on  the  road.  When  she 
was  roused  irom  her  swoon  it  was  not  to  consciousness  ;  a  brain  fever 
rendered  her  insensible  to  every  thing  for  weeks,  but  during  all  that 
^e  she  never  ceased  calling  in  delirious  ravings  on  Eardley's  name, 
except  when  exhaustion  brought  a  stupor  that  seemed  like  that  of  death. 

It  appeared  that  old  Edge  was  neither  dying  nor  ill,  and  that  the  boy 
who  had  brought  the  message  to  Eardley  that  fatal  night  was  not  his 
grandson  ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  be  known  to  any  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  evidently  a  plan  concerted  to  bring  Eardley  into  the 
powei«of  his  murderers,  who  I  felt  certain  was  Freney  ;  though  it  waa 
found  impossible  to  make  any  of  the  country  people  confess  that  they 
had  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  him  for  many  months.  In  spite  of 
every  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  police,  and  the  very 
large  reward  offered  for  information  by  Sir  Francis,  nothing  more  on 
the  subject  was  ever  discovered.  Freney,  with  his  young  accomplice 
had  probably  come  from  some  distant  county  to  take  that  revenge, 
which,  no  doubt,  he  deemed  a  sacred  duty  to  the  memory  of  Kate 
Redmond ;  a  revenge  which  seemed  to  have  been  only  delayed  till  it 
could  be  executed  in  a  manner  that  might  attest  the  solemnity  he 
attached  to  the  deed.  What  became  of  him  it  is  needless  to  conjecture, 
but,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  ag^in. 

Evelyn  recovered  from  the  fever  that  bad  attacked  her,  but  her  health 
remained  long  delicate,  and  fearing  consumption  for  her,  her  father 
took  her  to  the  sweet  South  which  she  had  once  dreamt  of  visiting  with 
Eardley.  Here  she  met  Lord  Cassils,  improved  in  many  respects  since 
she  had  last  seen  him,  but  still  retaining  his  old  love  for  her.  Her 
heart,  though  so  tender  and  loving,  was  not  strong  or  deep  enough  to 
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Uva  loqg  on  a  memory  or  a  hope,  and  bo  after  0ome  tiind^  she  rewarded 
his  constant  affection  hj  retnrnmg  it,  and  thej  were  ihanied.  I  aaw 
her  not  long  since,  a  happy  and  hekved  wife  and  m6tber,  far  happier 
I  have  no  donht  than  niider  any  circumstances,  she  could  ever  have 
been  with  Eardley  Temple. 

Eardley  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Densil  family  in  the  chnrcil 
on  the  lonely  moor.  He  lies  beneath  velret  and  gilding,  and  scalps 
tnred  marble,  and  not  very  far  firom  thence,  with  only  the  blue  dome  of 
heayen  aboye  and  fresh  grass  greening  her  grave,  Kate  Bedm<nid  aieepv 
without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  i^e  ruins  of 
Black  Chureh  and  sat  for  a  while  under  the  thorn  tree  i^ai  tfhadowi 
her  lonely  grave.  Though  winter  was  scarcely  yet  over,  there  w^ev^ 
sSgna  of  sprmg  all  around, — ^in  the  sweet  air,  in  the  budding  booghi^ 
and  freshly  springing  grass.  The  turf  on  her  grave  waa  thick  and  soft 
as  velvet,  and  the  ivy — beautiful  immortal — had  crept  down  from  tfas" 
old  walls,  and  was  twining  its  glossy  wreaths  over  the  little  mouncb 
The  robin  sang  above  my  head,  and  the  stream  murinured  softly  as  ft 
iSowed  gently  by.  Every  thing  breathed  of  present  rest  and  peaoe^  and 
inspired  the  hope  of  a  brighter  joy  hereafter ;  and  as  from  where  I  aat^ 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tall  spire  of  Eardley 's  church,  beneath  wfaanil 
his  fiery  heart  now  lay  so  still  and  quiet,  I  smiled,  not  altogether  sadfy 
at  the  thought  that  in  death  he  waa  not  wholly  divided  from  her  who 
in  life  had  so  much  loved  him.  And  mOre  brightly,  as  I  went  away,  i 
smiled 


**  To  think  Gbd's  greatness 

Flows  aronnd  our  incompleteness ; 
Round  our  restlessneBs,  it  is  rest!'' 
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IJf  TWO   0HAPTBB8. 

OHAPTBB   I. 

''  On  of  the  most  terrible  instances  of  dishonesty  I  eyer  knew/' 
pid  a  lady  friend  to  me,  some  forty  years  ago,  "  happened  in  my  own 
bmljZoT  rather,  I  should  say,  in  one  of  its  relative  branches.  You 
were  staying  last  summer  at  Westcliff;  did  you  hear  Dr.  Leatrim 
preach  ?  " 

Yes ;  my  friends  resided  about  a  mile  from  the  parsonage,  and  were 
conatant  in  their  attendance.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  attractions 
qt  tbe  place^— one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  I  ever  heard  in  the  pulpit." 

^  Di4  you  ever  meet  him  in  company  P" 

''Never.  I  was  told  that  he  never  went  into  society,  and  lived 
fuAe  a  solitary  life;  that  some  great  domestic  calamity  had  weaned 
kirn  entirely  from  the  world ;  that  his  visits  were  confined  to  the  poor 
oMiia  parish,  or  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  his  spiritual  advice; 
Ihat  since  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only  son  he  had  never  been  seen 
to  smile.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  scarcely  expected  to  hear  sermons  so 
fall  of  heavenly  benevolence  and  love  breathed  frt>m  the  lips  of  such  an 
lostere  and  melancholy  looking  man." 

*'  Ah !  poor  George  1  **  sighed  my  friend,  *'  he  has  had  sorrows  and 
trials  enough  to  sour  his  temper  and  break  his  heart  I  He  was  nel 
ilways  the  gentle,  earnest  Christian,  you  now  see  him,  but  a  sterot 
uncompromising  Calvinist  of  the  old  school,  who  looked  upon  all  other 
lects  who  opposed  his  particular  dogmas  cjb  enemies  to  the  true  faith. 
A  strict  disciplinarian,  he  suffered  nothing  to  i^iterfere  vnth  his  reli- 
gious duties,  and  he  exercised  a  despotic  fi-vay  in  the  church  £;nd  in  his 
family.  He  married,  early  in  life,  my  father's  only  sister,  end  m&de  her 
IQ  excellent  husband  ;  and  if  a  certain  deg?eo  of  fear  minglod  ^th  her 
love,  it  originated  in  the  deep  reverence  cho  iVu  ior  his  charact-'Or^ 

**  He  was  turned  of  forty  when  the  Ifia^^l  of  B ,  who  was  a  near 

relation,  conferred  upon  him  the  living  of  Westcliff.  The  last  incum- 
bent had  been  a  kind,  easy  going  old  man,  who  loved  his  rubber  of 
vhist  and  a  social  chat  with  his  neighbours  over  a  glass  of  punch,  and 
left  them  to  take  care  of  their  souls  in  the  best  manner  they  could — 
considering  that  he  well  earned  his  seven  hundred  per  annum  by  preach- 
ing a  dull  plethoric  moral  discourse  once  a  week,  christening  all  the 
iafimtiy  marrying  the  adults,  and  burying  the  dead.    It  was  no  wonder 
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that  Dr.  Leatrim  found  the  parish,  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned,  in 
a  very  heathenish  state.  His  zealous  endeavours  to  arouse  them  from 
this  state  of  careless  indifference  gave  great  offence.  They  did  not 
believe  that  they  were  sinners,  and  they  were  very  angry  with  the 
doctor  for  insisting  upon  that  fact.  But  as  he  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex  in  his  battle  for  the  truth,  and  fought  for  it  with  uncompromising 
earnestness,  they  began  to  listen  to  him  with  more  attention,  and  as  he 
lived  up  to  his  professions,  and  was  ever  foremost  in  every  good  word 
and  work,  they  were  compelled  to  respect  hioi,  though  he  did  aasail  all 
their  public  and  private  vices  from  the  pulpit,  and  enforced  their  strict 
attendance  at  church  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  state  of  antagonism 
did  not  last  long  ;  prejudice  yielded  to  his  eloquent  preaching ;  numbers 
came  from  a  distance  to  hear  him  ;  and  many  careless  souls  awoke  frcnn 
a  state  of  worldly  apathy  to  »eek  the  bread  of  life. 

*'  Just  to  show  you  what  manner  of  man  Dr.  Leatrim  was  in  tboae 
days,  I  will  relate  an  anecdote  of  him  which  I  had  from  an  eye  witneas. 
A  wealthy  miller  in  the  parish,  a  great  drunkard  and  atheist,  and  a  very 
hard,  unfeeling  man,  dropped  down  dead  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  being  a  nominal  member  of  the  church  was  brought  there  to  be 
buried.  When  the  doctor  came  to  that  portion  of  the  burial  service, 
'  We  therefore  commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to 
ashes,  dust  to  dust :  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  te 
eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  he  paused,  and  looking 
round  upon  the  numerous  band  of  relations  and  friends  that  surrounded 
the  grave,  said  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  My  friends,  the  prayer  book  saja 
this ;  but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  G-od*s  Word,  it  cannot  be  applied  to 
this  man.  He  denied  the  existence  of  a  Qtod  ;  was  a  hard  unfeeling 
man  to  his  fellow  men,  and  died  in  the  commission  of  an  habitual  sin — 
and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  such  as  he  cannot  enter  into  the  King- 
dom of  God ! ' 

**  The  doctor  was  greatly  blamed  by  the  neighbouring  clergy  for  thai 
rashly  declaring  what  he  felt  to  be  the  truth,  but  it  produced  an  elec- 
trical effect  upon  those  present ;  and  the  son  of  the  deceased,  who  was 
fast  following  in  his  father's  steps,  became  a  sincere  and  humble  Chrb- 
iian. 

*<Mrs.  Leatrim  was  quite  a  contrast  to  her  husband.  A  gentle^ 
affectionate,  simple-hearted  woman,  she  never  thwarted  his  wishes  ia 
word  or  deed,  but  was  ever  at  his  side  to  assist  him  in  his  ministrations 
among  the  poor,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  read  to  the  enquiring.  She  had 
been  the  mother  of  several  children,  but  only  one,  and  that  her  firsi 
born,  survived  the  three  first  >ears  of  infancy.  It  is  of  this  son  that  I 
am  about  to  speak,  and  though  the  story  is  a  painful  one,  in  its  general 
details  it  is  strictly  true. 

<<  If  the  good  doctor  had  an  idol  in  the  world  it  was  his  son  Gtoorgs. 
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The  lad  possessed  the  most  amiable  disposition,  uniting  with  the  talent 
and  earnestness  of  the  father  the  gentle  and  endearing  qualities  of  his 
mother.  His  face  was  handsome,  liis  manners  frank  and  graceful,  and 
his  expression  so  truthful  and  unafiecti^d,  that  it  created  an  interest  in 
his  favor  at  first  sight.  Eeligious  without  cant,  and  clever  without  pre- 
tence, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  father,  who  was  his  sole  tutor^  reposed 
in  the  fine  boy  the  utmost  confidence,  treating  him  more  like  an  equal 
than  a  son  over  whom  he  held  the  authority  both  of  priest  and  parent. 

•*  There  was  none  of  the  nervous  timidity  that  marked  Mrs.  Leatrim's 
intercourse  with  her  husband  in  the  conduct  of  the  son.  His  love  for 
his  stem  father  was  without  fear.  It  almost  amounted  to  worship,  and 
the  hope  of  deserving  his  esteem  was  the  great  motive  power  that 
influenced  all  his  studies.  The  father  on  his  part,  regarded  the  son  aa 
a  superior  being — one  whom  the  Lord  had  called  from  his  birth  to  be 
His  servant. 

**  There  was  another  person  in  the  house  whom,  next  to  his  wife  and 
ion,  the  doctor  held  in  the  greatest  esteem  and  affection.  Ralph  Wilson 
was  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  who  had  been  bom  in  his  father's  house, 
and  who  had  nursed  him  when  a  little  child  upon  his  knees.  When  his 
old  master  died,  Halph  was  confided  to  the  care  of  his  son,  and  had 
grown  grey  in  his  service.  He  had  never  been  married,  and  his  love 
for  the  doctor  and  his  family  appeared  the  sole  aim  and  object  of  his 
Kfe.  Every thiog  about  the  parsonage  was  entrusted  to  his  care,  and 
ke  was  consulted  on  all  business  matters  of  importance.  All  the  money 
transactions  of  the  family  went  through  Kalph^s  hands,  and  like  most 
M  servants  his  sway  over  the  household  was  despotic.  The  doctor 
gave  him  his  own  way  in  everything  for  it  saved  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  his  mind  was  too  much  engrossed  with  his  ministerial  duties 
to  attend  to  these  minor  concerns.  Ralph  was  a  business  man ;  he 
eould  manage  such  matters  much  better  thau  he  could.  If  Mrs.  Lea- 
trim  came  to  consult  him  about  any  household  arrangements,  it  was 
ilways  put  a  stop  to.  *  Don't  trouble  me,  Mary,  go  to  Ralph  ;  he  can 
sdvise  you  what  to  do.'  Poor  Mrs.  Lealrim  didn't  like  Ralph  as  well 
IS  her  husband  did,  and  would  much  rather  have  had  the  sanction  of 
the  legitimate  master  of  the  house. 

''By  his  old  fellow-servants  the  old  grey  headed  man  was  almost 
detested.  They  could  receive  orders  from  the  Rector,  and  yield  to  him 
i  cheerful  and  hearty  obedience ;  but  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  cant- 
ing, stingy  old  hypocrite  like  Ralph  was  not  to  be  borne.  The  Bible 
ttat  was  so  often  in  his  mouth  ought  to  have  taught  him  '  that  no  man 
eoald  serve  two  masters ;'  and  the  fact  was  fully  illustrated  in  their 
ease,  for  they  Joved  the  one  and  hated  the  other.  There  was  always 
tettble  in  the  household — a  perpetual  changing  of  domestics,  greatly 
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to  the  annoyaace  of  Mrs.  Leatrim ;  but  the  matter  was  one  of  amaU 
importance  to  the  Beotor,  so  that  he  was  left  in  peace  to  pursue  hig 
studies. 

''  Amiable  and  gentle  as  George  was,  he  could  not  foroe  himself  to 
feel  much  affection  for  Ralph.  He  treated  him  with  respect  for  his 
father's  sake  more  than  from  any  personal  regard  he  had  for  hiiD» 
though  the  old  man  was  servile  in  his  protestations  of  love  and  devo* 
tion.  Some  minds  are  surrounded  by  a  moral  and  intellectual  atmos* 
phere  into  which  other  minds  cannot  enter  without  feeling  a  oertaim 
degree  of  repulsion.  Such  an  invisible  but  powerfully  acknowledged 
antagonism  existed  between  the  faithful  old  servant  and  his  young 
master.  They  did  not  hate  one  another — ^that  would  have  been  X09 
strong  a  term  :  but  the  doctor  often  remarked  with  pain  '  that  theie 
was  no  love  lost  between  them/  and  blamed  George  for  the  indifference 
he  felt  for  his  dear  and  valued  old  friend. 

"You  remember  the  beautiful  old  church  at  Westclifl^  surrounded 
by  its  venerable  oaks  and  elms,  and  the  pretty  parsonage  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  facing  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church. 

**  The  house  occupies  an  elevation  some  feet  above  the  churchyard, 
and  the  front  windows  command  a  fine  view  of  the  sacred  edifice,  par- 
ticularly of  the  carved  porch  within  the  iron  gates  at  the  entrance,  and 
the  massive  oak  door  through  which  you  enter  into  the  body  of  the 
building.  A  person  standing  at  one  of  these  vrindows  at  sunset,  and 
looking  towards  the  porch,  could  see  every  thing  there  as  distinctly  as 
if  he  were  in  it.  You  will  recollect  this  circumstance,  for  it  is  cour 
nected  vrith  my  story. 

^  In  the  porch,  the  doctor  had  placed  a  box  against  the  wall  on  th# 
right  hand  side  as  you  went  in,  for  receiving  contributions  for  the  poor. 
It  was  only  unlocked  and  its  contents  distributed  among  those  most  ia 
need  twice  or  thrice  a  year — Christmas  and  Easter  yielding  the  moat 
plentiful  harvest  to  the  poor. 

**  The  key  of  the  bcx  was  kept  in  the  doctor's  private  study,  and 
occupied  the  same  hook  with  the  key  of  the  church.  No  person  had 
access  to  this  apartment  but  the  doctor,  his  wife  and  son,  and  old  Balph 
— ^the  latter  kept  it  in  order  for  fear  the  women  folk  should  disarrangf 
his  master's  papers.  He  performed  all  the  dusting  and  sweeping  and 
scrubbing,  and  never  was  r>  room  kept  more  scrupulously  neat  and  deao^ 
He  had  a  private  desk  for  his  own  use  in  a  comer,  in  which  he  kept  all 
the  accounts  that  passed  through  his  hands ;  and  it  was  not  an  unusual 
sight  to  see  the  doctor  composing  his  startling  soul  awakening  sennoipa 
at  the  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  little  shrewd  look- 
looking  grey-haired  old  servant  dotting  down  figures  quietly  at  the  desk- 
His  presence  never  disturbed  his  master,  who  often  read  to  him  por- 
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'tions  of  the  discourse  he  was  writing  for  his  approval.  Balph's  applause 
^ye  him  confidence ;  he  considered  his  judgment  in  spiritual  mattera 
better  than  his  own. 

^  On  opening  the  poor  hox  at  Christmas,  the  doctor  was  surprised  to 
{tad  but  a  small  sum  deposited.  He  could  not  account  for  the  falling 
oC  but  making  up  the  deficiency  from  his  own  purse  (for  he  was  a  man 
of  independent  means,  derived  from  private  property  of  his  own)  he 
thought  no  more  about  it. 

''At  Easter  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  B always  gave  liberally, 

and  their  example  was  followed  by  all  the  wealthy  landholders  in  the 
parish*  There  was  always  a  good  sprinkling  of  silver  and  gold 
to  set  against  the  weekly  donations  of  coppers  and  small  coin,  to  make 
glad  the  widows  and  orphans  of  Westcliff,  and  to  comfort  the  lame,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind. 

''The  Sunday  after  Easter  was  Dr.  Leatrim's  day  for  distribution  to 
the  poor.  The  box  was  opened  the  previous  morning,  and  the  different 
■una  allotted  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  recipients,  and  to  avoid 
all  oonfusion,  the  portion  for  each  individual  was  enclosed  in  a  sealed 
packet  and  addressed.  Afber  the  morning  service  was  over,  the  doctor 
met  his  poor  in  the  vestry,  and  George  delivered  to  the  respective  daim- 
•nts  their  packet  of  money.  This  was  followed  by  an  earnest  prayer  uid 
Ueaaing  from  the  Sector.  It  was  always  a  happy  day  to  him,  and 
&eorge  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  his  father. 

"You  may  imagine  the  consternation  of  the  Beetor,  when,  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  he  opened  the  box  in  his  study,  and  found  the  same- 
dflfici^icy  l^t  had  surprised  him  at  Christml^.  The  >Earl  of  B — ' — 
always  gave  a  five  sovereign^  gold  piece  at,  Easter,  and  his  numerous 
ler^  visitors  genet^lly  followed  suit.  The  Rector  was  never  bekind 
hiiid  with  his  noble  neighbours,  and  many  of  the  well  to  do  yeomea 
gH^e  their  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns,  and  ^  there  was  no  lack  of 
lilTer.  This  day  not  a  single  gold-jHeoe  was  to  be  fcmnd  in  the  box; 
the  oonTiotion  was  unwillingly  forced  upon  the  Bectoc^s  mind  that  the 
ihwidi  had  been  robbed  both  before  and  now.  But  by  whmn  ?  It  was  a 
Bramah'  Iodt<— the  secret  only  known  to  himself,  Balph»  and  his  soq» 
"Sb^hVb  fear  clutch  at  his  heart  with  an  ir^n  grip.  But  the  thing  had 
to  be  investigated,  however  repugnant  to  his  feelings ;  and  to  satisfy 
Uadoubta b^ore mentioning  it  to  his  family* the  doctor  thought  it  best 
H  liaivea  private  conference  with  the  Earl,  and  learn  what  he  had  given» 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  ground  his  investigations.  The  infor- 
mation whidh  he  obtained  from  this  quarter  di4^not  decflease  the  dtffi- 
Mttj!.  Thd  Bad  told  him-at  once  that  he  hi|d  given  a  five  sovepeig^ 
fftU  fMeee^and  he  beU6^<l  ^^  tbe^Duke  of  A^^-rs  who  was  his  guest 
at  the  timoy  had  done  the  same ;  that  all  the  members  of  his  household, 
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not  excluding  the  serTants,  who  were  constant  attendants  upon  the 
doctor's  ministry,  had  given  liberally.  The  Hector  returned  home  m 
miserable  man  ;  a  great  and  heinous'  sin  had  been  committed.  To  siuk 
pect  any  of  the  members  of  his  family  was  a  sin  almost  as  great.  What 
was  to  be  done  ? 

**  His  was  not  a  spirit  to  brook  delay.  As  stem  as  Bmtas,  lika 
Brutus  he  could  be  as  unflinching  in  his  duty.  He  called  Balph  into 
the  study,  and  after  carefully  locking  the  door  addressed  him  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  emotion.  « 

**  Balph,  the  church  has  been  entered,  the  poor's  box  opened,  and 
money  to  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  in  gold  abstracted.  My  dear  old^ 
friend,"  he  continued,  grasping  his  hand,  "  can  you  throw  any  light  upon 
this  dreadful  transaction  ?  " 

The  old  man  was  as  much  agitated  as  his  master.  A  deadly  pallor 
overspread  his  face,  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

"  The  church  entered,  money  stolen  to  such  a  large  amount !  My 
dear  sir,  can  it  be  possible  P  " 

"  Only  too  true !  But,  Balph— the  thief!  Who  can  be  the  thief ^ 
It  is  that  which  distresses  me,  that  fills  my  mind  with  pain  and 
agony."  He  looked  hard  at  the  old  man — not  a  look  of  suspicion,  bni 
of  intense  enquiry,  as  if  he  depended  upon  him  to  solve  his  doubts. 

Balph  trembled  visibly ;  his  voice  became  a  broken  sob.  "  Oh,  my 
dear,  my  honoured  master,  you  surely  cannot  suspect  me — ^your  old  and 
faithful  servant  ?  " 

**  What  put  such  a  thought  into  your  head  P  I  would  as  soon  bom- 
pect  myself." 

The  old  man  still  continued  in  a  deprecating  tone.  *'  You  know,  sirr 
that  money  is  no  object  to  me.  I  have  neither  wife  nor  child,  and  mj 
wants  are  liberally  supplied  by  your  reverence.  The  money  I  have 
aaved  in  your  service  I  shall  have  to  leave  to  master  George,  for  want 
of  an  heir ;  and  I  generally  give  half  of  my  wages  to  the  poor  thronglt 
this  very  box,  being  more  anxious  to  realize  a  treasure  in  the  heavens/* 

**  I  know  all  this,  Balph,"  said  the  Sector,  rather  impatiently ;  **  I 
know  that  your  character  is  above  suspicion.  I  want  you  to  give  me- 
some  clue  by  which  the  real  culprit  could  be  brought  to  justice." 

The  old  man  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  his  master,  as  if  he  could  do  ■d- 
if  he  pleased,  but  remained  silent. 

The  look  so  full  of  covert  meaning  did  not  escape  Dr.  Leatrim*8  keen 
eye.  "  Speak,  Balph !  speak  out  like  a  man.  I  am  certain  you  know 
something  about  it." 

**  And  if  I  do," — he  drew  nearer  to  his  master,  and  spoke  in  a  low 
mysterious  tone — **  that  somet)iing  had  better  remain  unsaid.    Ton 
a  rich  man ;  ten  pounds  are  nothing  to  you*    You  gave  twice  that 
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the  other  day  to  get  Nutter  out  of  jail.    Beplace  the  money,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me.*' 

''And  let  the  culprit  escape  without  the  punishment  due  to  his 
crime  I     Would  that  be  just  ?  " 

**  It  would  be  merciful/'  said  the  old  man  drily.  "  A  knowledge  of 
the  truth  would  do  no  good ;  it  would  only  make  you  unhappy." 

**  Do  you  think  I  wish  to  consult  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject  f  ** 
eaid  the  doctor,  greatly  excited.  "  No !  though  the  felon  were  my  own 
■on,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life,  and  I  could  effectually  con- 
eeal  his  guilt,  he  should  pay  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime  1 " 

"Well "  said  the  old  man,  **  your  reverence  has  made  a  pretty  shrewd 
guess.     It  was  master  George  !  *' 

The  doctor  was  stunned.  He  sank  into  his  chair,  for  a  few  minutes 
deprived  of  speech  and  motion.  The  old  man  poured  out  a  glass  of 
water  and  held  it  to  the  white  and  quivering  lips. 

'*  Blessed  are  the  merciful,"  he  said,  '*  for  they  shall  obtain  meroy. 
The  Lord  comfort  you,  my  dear  master.  We  are  all  liable  to  tempta- 
tion.    Try  and  forgive  your  son  " 

'*  My  son !  Never  call  him  my  son  again.  I  disown  him,  cast  him 
off  forever !  Oeorge,  George  I  this  will  kill  me !  I  loved  and  trusted 
yon,  would  have  given  my  life  to  save  you  from  disgrace  and  you  have 
broken  my  heart !  But  are  you  sure,  old  man,"  he  cried,  clutching  the 
Krvant  by  the  shoulder,  *'  sure  that  my  George  did  this  horrible  thing.*' 

**  For  God's  sake,  sir,  moderate  your  anger.  Master  Greorge  may 
never  do  the  like  again.    He  is  very  young." 

*'  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question,'*  cried  the  excited  father,  tight* 
ening  his  grasp  on  the  old  man's  arm  ;  '*  I  don't  ask  you  to  palliate  his 
guilt.  It  admits  of  no  excuse.  Did  you  see  him  do  it  P  Tell  me  that ! 
Tell  me  quickly !     I  am  in  no  humour  for  trifling." 

**  Seeing,  they  say,  is  believing,"  said  the  old  man  sullenly.  **  Am 
joar  reverence  knows  the  worst,  it's  no  use  mincing  the  matter.  I  saw 
Urn  do  it!" 

The  doctor  groaned  in  anguish. 

"How — ^when?  Where  did  you  see  him  do  it?  May  you  not  be 
mistaken  f  " 

**  Impossible,  sir !  I  would  not  advance  a  thing  of  this  nature  with- 
oat  I  had  positive  proof.  I  repeat  to  you  again,  on  my  word  of  honori 
on  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  I  saw  him  do  it  I  What  more  do  jou 
require?* 

**  It  is  enough,"  sighed  the  miserable  father,  covering  his  face  with 
bis  hands.  **  George,  George !  my  son !  my  only  son !  have  I  deserved 
^  at  your  hands  ?  The  trial  is  too  great  for  flesh  and  blood  to  bear  I 
Ob,  God!  thou  hast  shattered  my  idol  to  pieces,  and  trampled  my  heart 
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ia  the  dust !  *'    Then  taming  to  Balph»  he  told  him  to  call  Oeoi^. 

The  old  man  hesitated.  '^  J^ot  while  you  are  in  this  excited  atate^ 
mj  dear  master;  wait  till  your  paaalon  calma  down.  I  implore  you  to 
deal  leniently  with  the  lad.  He  may  repent,  and  you  may  aavef  yoor 
Bon.    Bemember  it  is  his  first  offence." 

*'  I  fear  not ;  the  same  thing  happened  at  Christmas.  He  has  become 
hardened  in  successful  yillany.  The  crime  is  not  against  me  alone ;  it 
is  against  God»  and  must  he  punished  accordingly.  Don't  plead  fam 
him,*'  he  cried,  waving  his  hand  impatiently.  '<Gro  for  him  direcUyl 
Why  do  you  Ipit^  ?    I  must  and  will  be  obeyed  I  *' 

Just  then  a  rap  came  to  the  door.  The  old  man  opened  it,  and  the 
accused  stood  before  them,  smiling  and  serene,  unconscious  of  ii» 
thunder  clouds  lowering  above  his  head.  He  advanced  a  few  stepa^ 
and  then  stood  still.  His  eyes  wandered  from  his  father's  death*pali» 
face,  to  the  downcast  countenance  of  Salph  Wilson.  Surprised  asd 
distressed,  he  wondered  what  it  could  mean.*  His  mother  had  been 
confined  to  her  chamber  for  some  days  with  a  serious  attaek  of  hesrt^ 
disease  ;  the  doctor  had  just  seen  her  and  pronounced  her  out  of  daiiK 
ger ;  he  came  to  bring  the  glad  tidings  to  his  father.  The  first  thought 
tiiat  struck  him  was,  that  anxiety  about  her  had  produced  thie  agitati<n^ 
BO  painful  to  his  feelings  to  witness.    He  hurried  to  his  father's  siday 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  dear  papa ;  mamma  is  much  better,  and  sent  awt 
to  tell  you  that  she  wishes  to  see  you."  Then  remarking  the  slefv 
severity  of  Dr.  Leatrim's  oountenance,  he  drew  back,  regarding  him  in 
silent  astonishment.  '*  What  is  the  matter,  dear  father ;  somel 
dieadful  must  have  happened^    Are  you  ill  ? " 

"Yes,  sirl"  returned  the  doctor  in  a  stem  voice*;  "  I  am  ill  1- 
at  heart  I  Sick  of  a  malady  that  will  bring  my  grey  hairs  in  soirow  to* 
the  grave.  My  wound  is  incurable^  and  the  hand  of  a  wicked  son  hai 
dealt  the  blow ! " 

''Eather^  what  da  you  meanP    I  cannot  understand  these  temUr* 

words ! "  and  the  boy  raised  the  calm  enquiring  glance  of  his  deal^ 

candid  eyes-to  his  father's  frowning,  clouded  face.     **  In  what  h«vi^  I 

offended  you  T  " 

**  Miserable  boy,  if  you  had  alone  offended  me,  I  could  bear  it  and 

forgive  you;  but  you  have  committed  a  crime  against  Oodi — a  crime  so 

gi^t  that  the  felon  who  will  be  hung  next  week  at  N for  murder 

is  innocent  in  comparison  I " 

George  still  gazed  steadily  into  his  fathers  face,  as  he  said  slowly,  and 
with  blanched  and  quivering  lips,  *'  What  have  I  done  P  " 

**  Bobbed  the  poor !  stolen  ten  pounds  in  gold  from  that  %ox,"  pokil^  * 
ing  to  the  poor's  box  on  the  table  before  him;  "and  how  dare  joiy> 
Vpftwing  your  guilty  raise  your  hardened  eyes  to  mine  T  " 
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The  Ueod  niflbed  in  a  orimsoa  tide  to  the  &ce  «f  the  aecused.  He 
dMw  himself  up  to  his  full,  ^height,  and  looked  a  man  in-  the  strength  i}t 
his  indignation. 

'^'Weve  I  guiitj  of  the  crime  of  which  you  accase  me>  sir,  I  shomld 
nolonger  be  worthy  to  be  called  yoor  eon.    Who  is  my  accuser  ?    Who 
dares  to  charge  upon  me  this  foul  wrong  P  " 
«« One  who  «nr  you  do  it." 

**  The  man  does  not  live  who  saw  me  do  it !  The  spirit  does  not  liia 
wboretA  a  thought  in  my  mind  so  base  i  Tbe  Gk>d  to  whom  the  secrets 
of  all  hearts  are  open,  knows  my  innoceuce— knows  that  I  am  belied 
' wronged !  Oh,  father,  dear  honoured  father,  do  not  look  so  sternly 
Do  not  pronounce  me  guilty  until  you  have  investigated  the 
more  fully.  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  trial.  Innocenee  is 
stronger  than  guilt.     I  never  took  the  i  money ;  i  know  nothing  about 

it.*' 

The  doctor*sheaft  WAS  touched  ;  he  made  a  motion  to  fialph  Wibon 
tospeiik. 

'^  Master  George,'*  said  the  eld  man  coming  close  up  to  ^le  agitated 
boy»  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  The  lad  shuddered  and 
dmmk  from  his  touch  as  if  he  had  suddenly  oome  in  contact  with  a 
tiper.  **  flow  can  you  speak  in  that  hardened  manner  to  your  papaP 
Are  not  you  ashamed  of  what  you  have  done  ?  Will  you  add  falsehood 
to  theft?" 

^Peaee,  okl  man  i  This  is  no  business  of  yours.  I  appeal  to  my 
fattier,  not  to  you."  Then  looking  sternly  in  Balph's  fiice  he  add^ 
in  a  sarcastic  tone,  ^  Perhaps  you  are  my  accuser — ^the  tn^tor  who  had 
poisoned  my  father's  mind  against  me.  If  00,  speak  out ;  I  do  not  fear 
jou;  I  defy  yournmliee." 

"Bold  words, suister  Oeorge,  and  boldly  spoken  "  said  the  old  man 
qdtefiiHy;  ^but  &ets  are  hard  things  to  disprove."  Then  going 
elose  up  to  the  lad,  he  said  in  a  cool,  deliberate  tone,  **  I  Mw  yon  take 
the-mofiey  out  of  that  box  1 " 

"Old  villain,  you  lie!" 

^  Gkorge,"  said  the  doctor,  *'how  dare  you  use  such  language  to  fny 
Mend— my  father^s  friend  ?  " 

**  Ko  friend  to  you  sir,  when  he  charges  your  son  with  a  crime  iM 
never  committed.  I  spoke  rashly — anger  is  always  intemperate^-^you 
Qmst  make  some  allowance  for  my  indignation.^  Again  he  turned  to 
Ms  accuser,  **  You  saw  me  take  the  money.    When  did  I  take  it?  " 

^"^Last  JPriday  afternoon.  You  cune  into  the  study,  while  I  was  wtf« 
tbg  out  a  receipt  at  my  desk.  You  were  in  a  great  hurry.  I  don't 
tilink  that  you  saw  me.** 

**  I  did  see  you." 
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**  Ha  I "  said  the  doctor,  who  was  now  sitting  upright  in  his  chair* 
listening  with  intense  interest.  "  Then  you  own  that  jou  were  in  the 
study  at  that  hour." 

*'  It  would  he  of  little  use  his  denying  it,"  said  Balph.  ''  He  came 
in,  and  took  the  key  of  the  hox  from  the  hook,  and  left  immediately.'* 

"  I  did  not  take  the  key  of  the  box.*' 

**  Oh !  Master  George !  "  The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  rained 
his  hands  in  pious  horror. 

'*  Where  did  he  go  to,  Balph,  when  he  left  the  study  ?  '*  asked  the 
doctor. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain,  sir ;  I  think  he  went  first  into  the  gardei^ 
and  then  crossed  the  road  into  the  church -yard.  When  he  took  down 
the  key,  he  seemed  very  much  confused.  There  was  a  look  in  his  eyei 
which  made  me  mistrust  him,  and  I  went  to  that  window  which  com- 
mands a  view  inside  the  porch.  If  you  come  here,  sir,"  said  Balph, 
going  to  the  window,  "  you  will  see  every  thing  as  plainly  as  if  you 
were  there — and  I  saw  him  take  down  the  box  and  put  it  on  the  bench, 
unlock  it  and  take  out  something,  what  that  something  was  I  leave  you 
to  guess." 

'*  Now,  Oeorge,  you  are  at  liberty  to  tell  your  story,*'  said  the  dwy 
tor.  ''  I  charge  you  to  answer  truly  the  questions  I  put  to  you.  Krsi 
then  :— 

*•  What  did  you  want  in  the  study  on  Friday  afternoon  J  " 

"  I  went  there  to  seek  you — and  not  finding  you  there,  I  took  down 
the  key  of  the  iron  gates  that  open  into  the  porch,  and  went  to  look  for 
you  in  the  garden." 

"  What  did  you  want  with  me  ?  '* 

**  Father,  you  gave  me  on  my  birthday,  a  gold  piece." 

''  Yes,"  said  the  doctor.  "  My  father  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  a 
boy.  It  was  a  gold  coin  in  commemoration  of  the  coronation  of  G-eorge 
the  Third— what  of  that  ?  " 

**  It  was  the  first  gold  coin  I  ever  possessed,  and  I  wished  to  give  it 
to  Ood.  I  went  into  the  study  to  ask  your  permission  to  do  so,  as  it 
was  a  present  from  you.  I  found  Ealph  writing,  as  he  says,  and  jom 
absent.  I  took  down  the  key  of  the  church — ^not  of  the  poor's  box,  as 
he  says,  for  I  could  make  my  deposit  without  that,  and  went  into  the 
garden  to  find  you,  and  then  across  into  the  church-yard,  still  hoping 
to  see  you,  but  as  it  was  getting  late,  I  went  into  the  porch,  dropped 
my  gold  piece  into  the  poor's  box,  returned  to  the  study  and  replaced 
the  church  key.  Balph  was  no  longer  there.  This  is  the  whole  trativ 
io  help  me  Ood ! " 

The  lad  before  so  calm,  now  flung  himself  weeping  at  his  father's  feel^ 
and  clasping  his  kness,  cried  out  in  a  piteous  voice,  **  Father,  do  yon 
believe  me ! " 
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The  doctor  pushed  him  aside. 

'^^  The  evidence  is  too  strong  against  you — ^I  wish  I  could.'* 
*•  Father,  did  I  ever  deceive  you  ?  " 
**  Never,  until  now." 

**  Did  you  ever  detect  me  in  an  act  of  dishonesty  ?  " 
••  Never." 

*'  Then  how  can  you  condemn  me  ?  You  will  say,  *  Upon  the  evi* 
dence  of  this  man  !  *     Am  I  not  as  worthy  to  be  believed  as  Ealph  Wi&* 

sonT»' 

^  GFeorge,  his  character  is  as  stainless  as  your  own  was.  He  is  in- 
capable  of  falsehood.  I  love  and  venerate  him  as  a  father.  What  in- 
ducement could  that  pious  good  old  man  have  in  slandering  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  and  benefactor.  Left  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  I 
am  certain  that  he  would  rather  bear  the  brand  of  shame  than  bring 
dishonor  on  my  house." 

'^  It  is  strange,  mused  George,  half  repenting  the  harsh  language  he 
had  used  to  the  old  man.  "If  he  has  not  plotted  this  accusation 
(o  ruin  me  in  your  good  opinion,  he  has  made  a  grievous  mistake. 

<'  It  is  no  mistake,"  said  Balph  indignantly,  '^  I  saw  you  with  my 
own  eyes  take  the  money — ^you  can't  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses." 

**  It  may  be  possible  that  you  were  mistaken,  Salph,"  said  the  doctor 
after  a  long  pause,  the  boy's  account  of  himself  is  very  clear.  Gheorge^ 
I  will  give  you  one  trial  more— if  I  find  the  gold  piece  I  gave  you  in  the 
box.     I  will  believe  that  Balph  is  in  error.     Do  you  accept  the  test?'* 

''Most  joyfully !  "  exclaimed  the  lad,  springing  from  his  knees  beside 
bis  father,  and  bringing  him  the  box.  "  You  will  find  that  I  have  spo* 
ken  the  truth." 

A  gleam  of  hope  shot  through  the  thick  gloom  that  had  gathered 
nrand  the  doctor.  With  a  steady  hand  he  unlocked  the  box — alas !  for 
the  accused — no  gold  piece  was  there. 

**  Liar  I "  said  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  contempt  and  horroiw 
•  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  now  7  " 

The  lad  uttered  a  sharp  cry  and  pressed  his  hands  tightly  over  his 
breast,  as  he  murmured  in  a  hollow  broken  voice,  ''  Nothing  1 " 

«  Will  you  plead  guilty  ?  "  , 

"  I  should  prove  myself  a  liar,  sir,  if  I  did." 

**  Liar  and  thief !  base  hypocrite !  kneel  down  and  ask  pardon  of  that 
worthy  man  for  the  injurious  language  you  have  used  towards  him." 

''Never I  "  cried  George  Leatrim,  fixing  his  brow  like  iron.  "I  will 
die  first." 

"  You  deseipre  death,  sir ! "  said  the  father,  rising  in  great  anger  and 
I  would  inflict  upon  you  the  utmost  penalty  of  the  law,  were  it  not  for 
joor  poor  mother." 
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Oh  ray  mother!"    sighed  George,  in  a  low  heart-broken  Toioe*. 

This  disgrace  will  kill  her." 

The  doctor  was  too  much  overcome  with  passion  to  hear  that  despair» 
ing  moan,  and  he  continued  with  the  utmost  seyerity  of  look  and  man-^ 
ner,  "  But  not  even  to  spare  her  feelings  can  I  neglect  my  duty.  I  will 
not  demean  myself  with  touching  a  thing  so  vile,  but  Ralph  shall  inflict 
upon  you  a  punishment  suited  to  the  baseness  of  your  crime.  Wilson^ 
you  will  find  a  light  cane  in  that  corner,  bring  it  here/' 

**  You  do  not  mean  to  chastise  me  like  a  dog,  father  ?  ** 

**  Never  address  me  by  that  title  again,  sir.  You  have  acted  like  ft 
felon,  and  you  shall  receive  a  felon's  reward. 

''Beware  what  you  do,  sir!"  cried  the  lad,  frowning  in  his  tunL 
Ghet  your  menial  to  chastise  me  in  this  degrading  manner,  and  jou  friH 
repent  it  to  the  last  day  you  live.*' 

*'Do  you  threaten  me?"  said  the  doctor.  *'Take  off  your  jaekek 
Balph  Wilson  give  him  twenty  lashes,  and  don't  spare  the  whip." 

The  man  drew  back. 

*•!  cannot  strike  Master  George." 

**  Do  as  I  bid  you,"  thundered  the  doctor. 

The  boy  stood  like  a  rock,  his  lips  compressed,  his  brow  rigid,  and 
Evid  in  its  paleness.  Turning  from  his  stem  parent  to  the  cringing  oIA 
man,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  contempt, 

''I  am  ready.  Perform  your  task.  I  am  not  the  first  victim  who 
has  suffered  wrongfully.  My  Saviour  endured  a  harder  scourge.  I 
w31  learn  patience  from  his  cross." 

**  Dreadful  hypocrisy !  bare-faced  wickedness ! "  groaned  the  doctor. 
^  Gtoi  grant  him  repentance,  and  save  his  miserable  soul  from  eternal 
punishment." 

''Amen,"  said  Ralph,  as  he  turned  to  his  task,  with  an  energy  equal 
to  the  guilt  of  the  criminal. 

The  lad  bore  the  severe  castigation  without  a  murmur  ;  when  it  was 
over.  Dr.  Leatrim  told  him  to  go  to  his  own  room,  and  pray  to  Gtod  to* 
soften  his  hard  and  impenitent  heart. 

As  the  boy  passed  his  father,  he  gave  him  a  look  full  of  compasBion,. 
and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

**  Sir,  I  pity  and  forgive  you.  You  have  done  what  you  considered 
right.     But  that  man ! " — 

He  closed  the  door  and  staggered  up  to  his  own  chamber. 

What  was  there  in  that  look,  that  went  so  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
rttem  father.  In  those  loving  broken  words  of  the  poor  abused  boy. 
If  they  did  not  stagger  the  full  conviction  of  his  guilt,  they  made  faiinr 
feel  doubly  unhappy.  He  flung  himself  upon  his  knees  beside  the  study 
table,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  offered  up  to  God  an  agony  t)f 
tears. 
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TRANSATLANTIC  CHIMXS. 

BY  JAMES   M*CARR.OLL. 
I. 

Once  again  1—^-to  the  days  of  tlie  barons  of  old, 

'When  the  flagons  of  silver  blaned  bright  on  the  hoard. 

And  the  bacchanal  roar'd. 

Amid  bucklers  and  banners  and  baldricks  of  gold 

And  fierce  beauty  tliat  flashed  back  the  light  of  the  sword. 

Till  tlie  spears  shook  aloft  their  red  Angers  of  steel. 

And  the  hollow  mail  clattered  and  cheered  on  the  walls 

Through  the  echoing  halls  ; 

While  the  minstrels  broke  in,  and  so  madden'd  the  peal. 

That  the^road-breasted  steeds  neigh'd  aloud  in  their  stalls  ; 

And  the  rerd,  at  last,  rang  so  furiously  out. 

That  the  arrows,  dose  packed,  almost  sung  ia  their  sheaves 

Among  helmets  and  greaves, 

FalchioiDS,  bows  and  petards  that,  idl  scattered  about, 

Strewed  the.  dark,  oaken  floor  of  the  castle,  like  leaves. 

When  the  lord  of  the  wassail  rose,  flushed  to  the  Ihtow, 

And  swinging  his  massive  (tup  high  in  the  air. 

In  the  torches  broad  glare. 

Pledged  the  land  of  the  holly  and  mistletoe  bough. 

And  quaffed  long  to  the  brave,  and  quaffed  deep  to  the  fidr, 

While  adown  to  the  sea,  turret,  tower  and  spire 

Poured  a  full-throated  peal  from  each  deep,  iron  lung  ; 

And  the  Yule  log's  red  tongue 

Licked  the  huge,  stony  chops  of  its  cavern  of  fire 

As  the  flame  through  its  murky  throat  thunder'd  and  sung ; 

And  the  haughty  retainers  stood  up  in  a  line, 

Before  great  smoking  haunches,  and  lustily  cheer*  d 

When  the  boar's  bead  appeared ; 

And  arose  from  the  feast  with  their  beards  drenched  with  wine  ; 

Till  the  revelry  died  away,  weary  and  weird. 

II. 

Once  again ! — ^but  we  turn  from  the  grim  days  of  yore^ 
To  the  land  of  the  forest — the  land  of  the  mine 
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rences  of  the  day,  as  people  are  apt  to  discourse,  when  gathered  together 
for  no  particular  purpose  but  that  of  looking  at  others. 

Among  a  group  of  young  officers  in  undress  uniform,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  city,  standing  around  one  of  the  vast  pillars  of  the  porch,  was  our 
friend — Meme  Dillamer,  who,  along  with  hiscoinpaoions,  rwere  busily 
engaged  in  rather  insolently  staring  at  eyery  pretty  face  that  passed 
them. 

"  By  Jove ! "  irreyerently  ej(claimed  Captain  George  Swinyard,  as  a 
line  of  uniformed  conventual  pupOs  passed  demurely  along,  in  charge  of 
a  venerable,  though  vigilant  nun.  '*  I  can't  understand  why  those  saUa 
dad  pieces  of  antiquity  don't  sometimes  relax  the  severity  of  their  dia> 
dpline.  I'm  quite  positive  I  detected  more  than  one  pair  of  laughter 
loving  eyes  among  that  downcast  lot,  whose  owners  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  escape  for  an  hour  or  two  from  the  bondage  of  pious  superrifvon 
in  which  they  are  held." 

**  With  you  for  a  cicerone.  £h,  tiwinyard  ?  "  banteringly  asked  Li^ot. 
Tremaine  of  the  same  regiment. 

*'  Oh  !  to  be  sure  ! "  added  another.  "  Swinyard  is  far  too  g^rqat  ,|| 
lady-killer  not  to  make  himself  a  hero  in  his  .supposititic^is  aympattif 
for  the  restrained  damsels.  But  I  say  Swinyard,  who  is  your  little  £rien4 
with  the  dark  curls,  that  you  flirted  so  desperately  with  at  the  Colonafa 
last  night  ?  " 

"  Flirted !  nonsense  I "  replied  Swinyard,  as  be  took  the  ^end  of  a  ,et- 
gar  from  his  mouth  and  flung  it  over  the  heads  of  the  surroundM^ 
crowdy  into  the  square  beyond.  '*  I  only  waltzed  with  her  twie^  a^A 
positively  forget  her  name.  Let  me  see,  it's — Blanche — something  j^ 
other.  She's  a  ward  or  niece  you  know,  of  that  old  Campbell,  whfit 
wife  is  a  sort  of  Indian  queen,  and  has  aooe  Indian  blood  in  h^r  omi 
T^^s,  I  hear." 

"  Impossible ! "  exclaimed  another  of  the  young  men.  "  Whj.tbef^ 
a,  air " 

"  Fair  as  what,  Morton  ? — an  angel  ?  " 

*'  Don't  interrupt  me  if  you  please,  Bobertson,"  pettishly  fiq<Htied 
Morton ;  "  I  was  going  to  remark  that  Blanche  Murray  was  aa  fairr-M 
]^  am/'  he  complacently  continued,  a9  be  stroked  with  delicately  ^lofi^A 
l^d  the  very  straggling  hairs  of  a  soft  yellow  beard. 

*'HaI  hal  ha!  "  was  the  laugh ;  "only  fancy  a  young  lady  as  fairr#i 
Bobby  Morton.  Now  don't  blush  MqrtoA,  but  do  tell  us  how  jm 
found  out  the  girl's  name." 

'*  Well,  you  know,"  said  Morton,  who  had  no  occupation  in  life  fuoM 
that  of  ornamentipg  and  taking  care  of  his  pretty  pecson,  which,  aftfllF 
al],  W4S  very  diminutive  and  insignificant  lookiag.  **  My  oouain,  Laun 
QiUisspic^  lives  almost  next  door  to  the  CampbeUflb  .«Qd  one  i$^  ImH 
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iri^  as  I  was  JstroUing  up  town,  I  observed  her  with  another  jonng  lady 
driving alowly  along  in  the  carriage,  'Come  here,  Bobby/  shouted  ^ 
Laura ;  but  I  pretended  not  to  bear,  because  Laura  is  so  very  boisterous 
and  always  makes  me  appear  excessively  ridiculous  by  screaming  out 
'Bobby,'  every  time  I  meet  her.  I  afterwards  thought  better  of  it 
Aotigh,  as  I  sauntered  up  towards  the  carriage,  '  How  dy'e  do  Bobby,' 
aaid  Laura,  and  then  without  giving  me  time  to  reply,  presented  me  to 
Iter  companion — ^Miss  Blanche  Murray — the  lady  of  your  enquiriefl. 
After  a  sign  of  invitation  from  Laura,  whom  I  never  think  of  refusing, 
any  more  than  I  dream  of  cutting  my  head  off.  I  stepped  into  the  car- 
ritng^i  and  accompanied  the  ladies  in  thehr  drive  along  the  mountain  side, 
i^n  I  found  that  Miss  Laura's  desire  for  my  company,  arose  from  her 
ittiiety  to  forward  a  note  by  me  to  Tom  Scott,  whom  she  secretly  adores, 
j9a  know.  My  uncle  wants  her  to  marry  Burton,  the  banker,  but 
di6  mottaHy  hates  him,  and  says  she'll  have  Tom  Scott  or  die  an  old 
ttiid." 
**  And  did  you  obey  the  fair  Laura's  behest  t " 
<' Well,  at  first  I  said  I'd  have  nothing  to  do  with  catlying  her  notes, 
IM  sbe^  called  me  a  *  mtiff,'  and  then  threatened  to  tell  Mamma  all 
about  my  unfortunate  adventure  with  the  actress  last  winter,  so  that  in 
te^  end  I  was  obliged  to  cbhvey  the  note  to  Scott." 

*'  Well,  neiver  mind  Tom  Scott  and  the  dreaded  Laura.  Where  did 
Jim  leare  Blanche  Murray?  Tell  us  of  her ! "  impatiently  exclaimed 
]S0th  at  once,  Swinyard  and  Tremaine. 

^We  left  her  at  home  to  be  sure,  and  all  I  know  about  her,  is,  that 
4ff  ^ptain  Campbell  is  her  uncle,  and  that  she  is  an  orphan  without 
ifff  fofttine  to  speak  of,  and  is  moreover  very  unhappy  with  her  uncle^a 
fitfianf  wife,  who,  princess  though  she  be,  drinks,  they  say,  like  a  fish, 
i(^  she  atajB  half  her  time  with  Laura  Oillespie — where,  gentlemen,  I 
ttf  now  going,  for  I  flatter  mvself  that  I'm  not  altogether — that  is  a 
-'<-«^,  that  in  fact  I'm  not  quite  indifferent  to  the  amiable  object  of 
jottr  enquiries,  so  au  revoir**  said  Bobby,  as  he  conceitedly  elevated  his 
liUle  pink  and  white  face,  and  waved  himself  off  with  the  air  of  a  hero 
ofrottiance. 

**  Is  the  young  lady  really  attached  to  that  little  nonentity  ?*'  asked 
QHitinie^  of  his  friend  Swinyard  ;  for  he  had  only  been  in  town  a  day  or 
two,  and  was  not  yet  au  fait  in  the  mysteries  of  Montreal  society. 

*  Tilt  r  no,"  said  Swinyard,  **  but  the  little  fool  is  forever  falling  in 
lore  with  somebody  ;  his  last  achievement  in  that  line  was  with  the  ac- 
tMM;  of  Wbom  he  spoke.  She  was  starring  it  here  from  New  York,  and 
vkeedled  him  out  of— I  don't  know  how  much — by  making  him  believe 
itt^Wait  iyihg  about  him,  imtil  he  found  himself  undeceived  by  her  le- 
totmg  with  all  her  spoils,  which,  I  understand,  were  considerable.  All 
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the  town  knew  of  it,  and  Morton  got  himself  quizzed  most  iuimercifiinj» 
however,  he  didn't  seem  to  care  much  for  that,  but  he  has  been  ev«r 
miM*e  in  an  agony  of  terror,  lest  a  rumour  of  lihe  affair  should  reach  hii 
moth'er^s  ears,  of  whom  he  stands  greatly  in  awe,  and  who  on  her  pari 
believes  him  to  be  the  pink  of  prudence  and  propriety.  He  is,  as  yoa 
may  have  noticed,  a  sort  of  butt  for  the  sarcasms  of  all  his  acquaintances^ 
and  always  goes  by  the  name  of,  '  Bobby,' — that  is  to  his  face ;  behind 
his  back  the  abbreviation  is  usually  accompanied  by  some  such  prefix  u 
— that  goose,  or — ^that  fool  Bobby  Morton." 

**  And  is  it  true  that  she  comes  of  Indian  parentage  ?  *' 

«  0, 1  fancy  not !  the  report  must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  her 
aunt  being  an  Indian  woman ;  though  she  is  not  in  reality  of  pure  bloody 
but  is  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  mother  and  a  Spanish  fiEd^her.  Bol 
see,"  continued  Swinyard,  nudging  Dillamer  as  he  spoke  ;  "  here  are 
the  very  ladies  we  have  been  discoursing  about ;"  and  sure  enough  as  he 
finished  his  remark  in  a  half  whisper,  a  carriage  containing  the  two 
young  women  drove  up  to  the  porch. 

Laura  Gillespie  nodded  familiarly  to  Swinyard,  who  began  chaflbig 
her  about  old  Burton,  as  he  was  giving  her  his  assistance  from  the  oai^ 
riage  to  the  church  steps. 

Laura  was  a  great  favourite  with  all  the  men,  they  called  her  »— 
«*  spankerd* — and  a — **  dasher."  She  had  a  loud  voice,  a  bold  Boman 
nose,  and  a  very  pale  clear  complexion,  enlivened  sometimes  by  the  leasl 
touch  of  rouge.  She  was  the  belle  of  all  the  Montreal  parties.  In  tii0 
ball-room  she  always  wore  the  richest  of  black  lace,  among  whose  folds 
you  caught  glimpses  of  velvety  rose  geraniums,  or  the  scarlet  bloeaoma 
of  the  cactus.  She  said  she  dressed  in  black,  because  it  was  the  best 
thing  to  hide  the  rents  made  by  the  ruthless  invasion  of  masculine  fisel 
in  the  waltz ;  for  if  there  was  anything  she  adored  more  than  Tom 
Scott  it  was  dancing.  But  her  most  intimate  female  associates  declared 
that  was  "all  stuff,"  because,  ''if  Laura  Gillespie  with  her  white  fiMa 
and  black  curls  wore  anything  else  but  black  she  became  a  perfect 
fright;"  so  as  women  are  supposed  to  know  everything  about  the 
favoured  of  their  own  sex,  we  are  willing  to  accept  this  interpretstioii  of 
Miss  Gillespie's  whim,  rather  than  her  own. 

Miss  Murray  followed  her  friend,  and  allowed  Dillamer  the  privilege^ 
as  he  gallantly  stepped  forward,  of  helping  her  from  the  carriage. 

*'Mr.  Dillamer — ^ladies — Miss  Gillespie,  Miss  Murray,"  said  Swin- 
yard. 

They  politely  bowed,  and  muttered  the  few  unmeaning  phrases  umial 

on  such  occasions. 

In  stepping  from  the  carriage  her  foot  slipped,  and  she  would  hrnfo 
fallen,  had  not  Meme  cauc^ht  her  in  his  strong  arm,  and  bore  her  np  tha 
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two  or  three  steps  to  the  entrance  of  the  porch.  She  was  a  little  thing 
Imt  very  beautiful  and  child  like.  Her  face  wore  rather  a  troubled  ex«^ 
pression  when  in  repose ;  but  in  general  she  was  so  talkative  and  lively 
that  you  hardly  noticed  it.  She  felt  a  little  shy  just  then,  for  she  faa« 
eied  Memo  would  think  her  awkward  and  bold  for  slipping  as  it  were  into 
his  armsy  so  she  hardly  spoke,  for  the  few  moments  they  were  together,. 
but  turned  round  to  thank  him  with  a  flash  of  her  large  brown  eyes  ai 
■he  joined  Miss  Gillespie  at  the  half  opened  door  of  the  Church. 

Meme  remembered  that  glance  forever  after.  It  met  his,  and  then 
both  turned  involuntarily  away  with  a  blush  of  pleasing  emotion.  That 
tecret  instinct  which  causes  a  human  soul  to  recognize  unerringly  its^ 
mate,  flashed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  consciousness  of  both. 

"  Come,  Dillamer,  let  us  go,"  said  Swinyard. 

**  Do  you  not  go  in  then,"  asked  Heme. 

"  Whaty  in  the  Church  ?  Decidedly  not.  I  don't  wish  to  get  pul- 
TOrized  ;  besides,  that  sort  of  thing  is  altogether  too  slow  for  my  taste.*' 

"  Are  they  Catholics  P  ^  queried  Dillamer,  who  was  in  a  state  of  un- 
conscious reverie. 

••  Who  P '' 

"Why,  Miss  Gillespie  and  her  friend,  to  be  sure." 

"  Catholics  P  no  I "  replied  Swinyard,  "  but  Miss  Gillespie's  aunt  is— 
Bobby  Morton's  mother ;  and  they  had  an  engagement  to  meet  there*. 
But  come,"  he  added,  drawing  the  young  man  away,  <'  you  know  you 
are  engaged  to  lunch  with  the  Mess." 

From  this  time  out  there  was  scarce  an  evening  but  Meme  Dillamer 
met  Blanche  Murray  in  society.  Once  he  called  on  her  at  Captain. 
Campbell's.  He  was  not  expected,  and  found  her  seated  in  an  open 
window,  whose  framework  was  shadowed  by  vines  and  clusters  of 
dimbing  roses ;  the  long  dark  curls  of  her  hair,  ornamented  with  soma 
delicate  pinkish  blossoms,  swept  over  the  pearMike  cheeks,  and  partially 
shaded  her  countenance.  Her  head  rested  sorrowfully  on  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  while  her  eyes  were  following  the  pages  of  a  small  volume  in. 
her  lap.  It  was  the  closing  scenes  of  **  Corinne  "  she  was  reading  • 
and  a  feeling  of  sadness  stole  over  her  as  she  contemplated  the  sorrow* 
ful  lot  of  the  dying  heroine.  She  heard  the  approach  of  a  footstep 
whose  sound  was  beginning  to  make  her  heart  flutter  ;  she  sprang  up^ 
and  wiped  a  sympathetic  tear  from  her  eye,  as  she  entered  the  house, 
followed  by  her  visitor. 

If  Meme  considered  her  charming  before,  he  was  now  in  a  state  of 
mind  to  think  her  adorable ;  in  fact,  he  loved  her — deeply,  passionately 
— but  was  hardly  prepared  for  a  declaration  of  his  attachment,  because 
he  kept  doubting,  as  lovers  always  do,  wearying  himself  with  the 
anxiety  of  useless  questions;  wondering  if  it  were  really  possible  that 
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such  happiness  as  the  possession  of  this  trusting,  girlish  heart,  ooold 
be  his,  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the  hidden  blush,  the  do^caat 
ejre,  the  trembling  hand,  which  greeted  him  whenever  he  approached' 
the  object  of  his  idolatry :  absorbed  in  the  delicious  dreams  he  had 
conjured  up— visions  of  golden  brightness.  So  he  let  day  after  day 
run  on,  and  he,  the  great  strong  man,  trembled  in  that  young  girl's 
presence,  and  felt  at  once  the  agony  and  the  ecstacy  of  this  deliciouf 
procrastination. 

All  this  time  he  recked  nothing  of  his  engagement  to  Maude ;  ha 
wiu  abstracted  from  all  considerations  of  aught  but  this  new  passion. 
Blanche  was  with  him  in  his  dreams,  her  image  hovered  round  him  by 
day ;  he  had  thoughts  for  nothing  beside.  He  was  precisely  in^  that 
state  of  mental  imbecility  which  people  not  in  love  would  have  deemed 
superlative  silliness.  Another  letter  came  to  him  from  Maryland ;  it 
was  addressed  in  strange  handwriting;  he  took  it  mechanicidlyy  let  it 
drop  carelessly  from  his  fingers,  then  it  rolled  away  among  some  rub- 
bish where  it  lay  neglected  and  unopened. 

Captain  Campbell  gave  a  ball  to  which  everybody  was  invited — that 
is,  the  everybodys'  of  the  elite.  It  cost  the  gallant  Captain  no  little 
exertion  to  prepare  this  entertainment,  for  the  '*  Princess  " — ^his  lady- 
troubled  herself  not  with  the  burden  of  domestic  avocations.  Th# 
Captain  was  a  good-natured  gouty  old  fellow,  his  face  mottled  and  red,, 
with  fishy-grey  eyes.  His  housekeeping  arrangements  were  of  a  re- 
markably free  and  easy  character,  being  generally  left  to  the  rar^liw 
supervision  of  reckless  servants.  On  the  night  of  the  ball,  the  Captun 
was  well-nigh  demented  at  finding  the  whole  front  stairs  of  the  mansion 
completely  covered  with  wisps  of  dangling  straw,  when  he  descended  from 
his  dressing  room  in  order  to  see  that  all  things  were  in  a  state  of  pro- 
priety for  the  reception  of  expected  guests.  The  straw  had  been  acatter«d 
up  and  down  stairs  in  the  passage  of  hampers  from  the  lawn  to  the 
supper-room  and  back,  and  there  left,  with  no  thought  of  its  untidiness^ 
by  the  negligent,  dirty  housemaid  of  the  establishment.  The  Captain 
swore  terribly,  as  was  his  wont — but  grew  absolutely  terrific  when  ha 
discovered  the  cause  of  a  villainous  smell  that  pervaded  the  premuie% 
which  arose  from  a  quantity  of  sheep  skins  stretched  out  upon  the  roof 
of  the  verandah  to  dry — for  in  those  days  our  northern  aristocracy  were 
economical,  and  killed  their  own  mutton — where  they  had  been  sinoa 
the  day  before,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  passers  by,  and  the  delec- 
tation of  the  myriads  of  flies  which  hovered  over  or  around  them.  The  ob- 
noxious articles  were  hardly  displaced  before  the  company  began  to 
arrive.  The  ''Princess,"  or  Mrs.  Campbell,  was  a  very  stately  looking  lady 
indeed,  with  unmistakeable  traces  of  Indian  origin  about  her.  She 
always  wore  a  costume— slightly  modified — in  which  the  peculiarities  of^ 
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the  Indian  and  Spanish  dresses  were  mingled.  She  stood  near  the 
drawing-room  door  on  the  night  of  the  ball  to  receive  hcT  guests,  which 
she  did  with  winning  softness  of  speech,  and  great  elegance  of  manner. 
She  wore  a  petticoat  striped  with  scarlet  and  silver,  and  over  it  a  tunio 
of  the  richest  bhick  velvet ;  around  her  head  was  a  tiara  of  rubies,  set 
in  dead  gold,  from  which  depended  an  immense  veil  of  costly  lace  in 
imitation  of  the  mantillas  of  the  Spaniards.  Her  neck  and  arms  were 
loaded  with  jewels,  and  in  her  hand  she  waved  a  large  Spanish  fan,  bril- 
liant with  Color,  and  sparkling  with  gems  set  in  a  groundwork  of  ebony. 

This  ball  of  the  Captain's  was  a  great  success.  Laura  Gillespie  was 
there,  of  course,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  Tom  Scott  to  her  heart's 
content ;  for  old  Burton,  the  banker,  had  been  obliged  to  decline  the 
invitation  from  the  hot  of  being  pitched  from  his  gig  only  a  day  or  two 
before,  and  left  half  dead  on  the  pavement  after  that  unceremonioua 
ejectment. 

"  Captain  Swinyard  and  Mr.  Dillamer,"  bawled  the  servant  as  the 
friends  entered  the  reception-room.  The  gallant  oflScer  bowed  to  the 
Princess  and  passed  on  ;  but  Merne  lingered  about  the  place  so  as  to 
intercept  Blanche,  which  he  finally  did  as  she  came  smiling  along  with 
her  arm  in  Bobby  Morton's,  who  was  expatiating  on  the  delights  of 
rabbit-rearing — a  branch  of  natural  history  in  which  he  was  a  proficient. 
Heme  drew  the  young  girl  away  with  him  to  the  dancing-room,  where 
the  company  amused  themselves,  till,  as  Miss  Oillespie  said,  "  they 
were  fit  to  drop."  The  supper  was  a  wonder— a  miracle  of  culinary 
art;  the  music  was  declar^^d  to  be  exquisite,  and  altogether  the  whole 
affair  was  pronounced  the  jolliest  thing  of  the  kind  that  had  taken  place 
in  a  long  time,  which,  judging  from  its  peculiar  effects  on  the  equili- 
brium of  a  fair  share  of  elderly  gentlemen  present,  must  have  been 
acknowledged  an  indisputable  truth. 

Captain  Campbell  wouldn^t  hear  of  anybody  going  home  in  what  the 
ladies  called  any  sort  of  reasonable  time,  but  persistently  caused  bum- 
per after  bumper  of  champagne  to  be  handed  round  with  an  expedition 
that  finally  made  most  of  the  married  men  become  quite  intractable, 
and  was  the  means  of  making  many  of  the  younger  ones  express  their 
decided  conviction,  in  the  chorus  of  a  remarkable  song,  that  they 
**  wouldn't  go  home  till  morning,"  which  must  be  taken  as  a  work  of 
vocal  supererogation,  seeing  that  the  first  blush  of  morning  dawn  was 
deepening  in  the  sky  when  the  reviving  strains  of  that  popular  melody 
Boated  out  of  Captain  Campbell's  dining-room  windows^  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  gentle  summer  breath  of  the  flower-laden  air. 

Some  of  the  guests  had  departed y  others  were  engaged  in  the  cere- 
mony of  leave-taking,  more  were  yet  wandering  about  the  halls,  or 
busied  in  the  dressing-rooms,  when  a  strange  smell  of  fire  was  remarked 
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by  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  the  drawing-rooin,  and  almost  immediatelj 
afterwards  a  thin  vapour-like  line  of  straggling  smoke  crept  through 
the  open  door,  and  slowly  began  to  fill  the  room. 

''  It  must  come  from  the  kitchen  fire/'  said  somebody,  but  had  no 
sooner  uttered  the  words  than  two  of  the  maids  bounded  down  the 
front  stairs,  screaming  that  the  house  was  on  fire. 

**  Where  ?  Where  is  the  fire  ?  "  shouted  everybody,  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  looking  anxiously  round,  as  though  they  expected  the  flames 
to  burst  out  of  the  wall  before  their  eyes. 

Up  stairs  I  close  to  Mrs.  Campbell's  room !''  was  the  hurried  reply. 
Where  is  Mrs.  Campbell  P  *'  anxiously  vociferated  the  startled 
guests,  out  of  the  confusion  that  instantly  arose,  but  were  soon  relieved 
of  all  apprehension  on  that  lady's  account  by  seeing  her  precipitately 
rush  down  the  stairs,  with  rather  an  unsteady  gait,  which  suggested 
abundant  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  fire,  about  whose  existence 
there  could  by  this  time  be  no  doubt,  for  the  house  was  fast  filling  with 
smoke,  while  the  fierce  red  light  of  the  advancing  flame  shone  upon  the 
stair-case  wall. 

The  women  screamed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  the  men  ran  here 
and  there  and  everywhere— looking  for  water  where  no  water  was,  and 
otherwise  quite  uncertain  about  what  to  do^so  they  finally  succeeded 
in  doing  nothing  at  all,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  except  knock  against 
one  another  in  the  generally  energetic  though  abortive  desire  to  be 
useful. 

The  only  effective  individuals  present  were  a  few  young  men,  who^ 
with  Dillamer  at  their  head,  promptly  went  to  removing  such  of  the 
valuables  and  furniture  as  could  be  laid  hold  of.  lu  the  midst  of  their 
exertions,  Meme  found  himself  magnetically  attracted  by  the  rapid 
utterance  of  a  name  only  too  dear  to  him. 

"Where  is'Miss  Murray  P"  he  frantically  asked  of  a  group  of  talka- 
tive females  as  he  abruptly  rushed  out  on  the  lawn. 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Blanche !  Miss  Blanche  is,  I  fear,  in  her  own  room — 
asleep !  '*  was  shouted  out  by  some  one  at  a  distance.  Merne  darted  off 
to  whence  the  voice  was  heard. 

*•  Which  is  her  apartment  P  "  he  loudly  asked. 

^  There !"  cried  the  girl,  drawing  him  swiftly  round  to  the  back  of 
the  house ;  "  the  third  window  in  the  left  wing." 

The  fire  had  not  yet  reached  the  back  part  of  the  building,  but  waa 
eracking  and  roaring  and  licking  itself  round  its  centre  front,  and 
began  to  send  up  a  wild,  red,  flickering  glare  into  the  morning  skj, 
which  awoke  the  slumbering  city,  and  sent  its  increasing  murmur  of 
noise  back  to  the  hill-side  where  the  mansion  was  built,  with  the  clang 
•f  tolling  fire-bellsy  and  the  impetuous  clatter  of  approaching  engines. 
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Meme  was  in  an  agony  of  desperation  to  get  at  tlie  indicated  win- 
dow. To  climb  an  immense  tree,  and  drop  from  its  friendly  branches 
on  to  a  balcony  that  ran  along  beneath  the  windows,  was  to  him  but 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  then  to  dash  open  the  casement  with  his 
denched  fist,  and  seize  the  unconscious  girl  as  she  lay  calmly  sleeping 
on  A  sofa,  and  bear  her  out  of  the  room  as  she  awoke  with  a  shriek  of 
affiight,  just  as  the  light  of  the  advancing  fire  began  to  shoot  its  gleam 
through  the  interstices  formed  by  the  door  of  the  apartment.  He 
dutched  a  pile  of  clothing  from  the  bed,  tied  it  in  a  string  to  one  of 
the  balusters  of  the  balcony,  and  by  that  means  descended  with  his 
precious  charge.  They  touched  the  ground  in  safety;  and  then  Blanche 
opened  her  eyes  and  looked  trustingly  up  into  Heme's  strong,  happy» 
CKoltant  face.  At  that  moment  their  lips  met  in  a  long  delicious  kiss — 
mgn  of  the  perfect  coalescence  of  two  impassioned  souls,  hereafter  to 
be  one !  token  of  the  mystical  union  %y  which  Nature  unites  one  man 
and  one  woman  in  the  affinity  of  harmonious  lore !  ''  My  darling 
■ofily  whispered  Meme,  as  the  long  curls  of  her  brown  hair  mingled 
themselves  with  his ;  and  then,  as  he  snatched  her  to  his  bosom,  her 
head  drooped  upon  his  shoulder,  and  he  knew  that  she  was  all  his  own. 
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Life  of  Jesus,  By  Ernest  Brenan,  Membra  De  L'Institnte.  Traruictted 
from  the  Original  French^  by  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour,  Translator  of  L» 
Miserables.  New  York  :  Carleton  ;  Paris  :  Michel  L^vy  Fr^res  ; 
Toronto:  Rollo  and  Adam. 

Whether  Carleton,  of  New  York,  the  publisher,  and  the  booksellers  gen- 
orally,  have  acted  wisely  in  giving  circulation  to  this  latest  French  literaiy 
■eaiition  among  English  readers,  or  whether  the  sacred  subject  which  Mona. 
Renan  has  selected  for  the  display  of  his  genius  and  learning  makes  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  circulating  his  semi-heathenish  views  of  Christianity 
and  those  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  Les  Misercibles,  and  of  a  score  of  other  fashion'* 
able  French  novelists, — these  are  questions  upon  which  we  are  not  disposed 
lo  enter.  We  present  simply  the  impressions  which  the  reading  of  Mens. 
Renan's  book  have  made  upon  us,  and  the  thoughts  suggested  to  a  mind 
skoDgly  imbued  with  British  notions  both  of  Christianity  and  good  taste.    • 

While  shocked  and  disgusted  with  its  ranting,  rhapsodical  French-Paganinn 
impiety,  we  have  been  struck  with  the  fact,  that  here,  as  so  often  befioie^ 
newest  infidelity  devours  that  which  preceded  it,  and  seems  to  be  over- 
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ruled  to  the  confirmation  of  some  important  article  of  Christian  faith.  In 
regard  to  the  only  point  on  which  Mons.  Reuan*s  testimony  can  be  of  any 
possible  value,  namely,  the  literary  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament  record,  that  testimony  is  remarkably  clear  aud  decisive  in  con- 
firmation of  the  justness  of  that  confidence  which  the  ordinary  unlearned 
mass  of  Bible  readera  have  in  the  sacred  record. 

Mons.  Renan's  immense  learning  in  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  i» 
Tauntingly  heralded  to  the  world.  We  are  told  of  the  early  development  of 
his  taste  for  Hebrew,  Arabic,  aud  Syriac,  while  a  student  for  the  priesthood  ; 
of  the  honors  and  prizes  won  by  him,  after  his  apostacy  from  that  calling, 
for  essays  on  comparative  philology  ;  aud  of  his  wonderfully  extensive  and 
accurate  Geographical  and  Topographical  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Now,  all  this  eminently  qualifies  him  to  testify  to  one  single  point,  and  only 
that  one,  namely,  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  and  their  reliability  as  a 
history  of  the  events  recorded  therein.  And  what  is  very  remarkable  of  thii 
author  is,  that  while  his  views  of  the  character  and  teachings  of  Jesus  ara 
purely  hetUJunismy  yet,  unlike  all  hiaipredecessors,  he  gives  it  as  the  result  of 
all  his  learning  and  the  study  specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  that  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Acts,  however  full  of  the  supernatural — which  he  utterly 
eschews — are  yet  authentic  and  genuine  historical  books.  From  the  midst  of 
his  rhapsodical  blasphemies,  we  have  culled  the  following  admissions  : 

*'  Everything  pales  beside  this  marvellous  first  century.  By  a  singularity 
rare  in  history,  we  see  much  more  clearly  what  passed  in  the  Christian  worid 
from  the  year  50  to  75  than  from  the  year  100  to  150." 

'*  Josephus,  writing  principally  for  the  Pagans,  has  not  the  same  sinceriiy 
in  his  style  (as  Philo).  His  brief  notices  of  Jesus,  John  Baptist,  and  Jndaa 
the  Gaulonite,  are  dry  and  colorless.  I  think  the  passage  on  Jesus  is  a^UhefiHe, 
What  constitutes  the  great  value  of  Josephus  is  the  vivid  light  which  ho 
throws  upon  the  period.  Thanks  to  him,  Herod,  Herodias,  Autipater,  PhiHp^ 
Annas,  Caiaphas,  and  Pilate,  are  persons  upon  whom  we  put  our  finger,  and 
whom  we  see  living  before  us  in  striking  reality."    (pp.  14-16). 

'*  As  to  Luke,  in  the  first  place,  doubt  is  hardly  possible,  Luke's  gospel  it 
»  regular  composition,  founded  on  anterior  documents.  The  author  of  this 
gospel  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Now 
the  author  of  Acts  is  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  a  title  perfectly  fitting  to 
Luke."    (p.  19). 

"  The  system  of  the  life  of  Jesus  rests  with  the  synoptics  upon  two  origi- 
nal documents  :  first,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  collected  by  Matthew  ;  secondi 
the  collection  of  anecdotes  and  personal  uiformation  which  Mark  wrote  from 
Peter's  reminiscences. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  a  very  early  day  the  discourses  of  Jesm 
were  reduced  to  writing  in  the  Aramaean  language,  and  that  at  au  eaily  day, 
also,  his  remarkable  deeds  were  recorded."    (p.  22). 

''  There  is  no  doubt  that  toward  the  year  150,  the  fourth  gospel  waa  in 
eiistence,  and  was  attributed  to  John." 

''  Upon  the  wlhole^  I  accept  the  four  Canonical  Oospels  as  authenltie.  AU^im 
my  judgment^  date  back  to  the  first  cetfttuty,  and  they  are  substantiaUy  6y  Ilk 
author s  ttf  whom  they  are  attributed," 
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**  Matthew  clearly  deserves  unlimited  confidence  as  regards  the  discourses. 
He  gives  the  Logia :  actual  notes  from  a  clear  and  living  memory  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus."    (p.  34). 

**  It  will  he  remarked,  I  have  made  no  use  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels. 
These  compopitions  can  in  no  wise  be  put  upoQ  the  same  footin*;  as  the 
Canonical  Gospels.  They  are  flat  and  puerile  amplifications  based  upon 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  and  adding  to  them  nothing:  of  value." 

"The  scientific  commission  for  the  exploration  of  ancient  Phcenicia,  of 
which  I  was  director,  in  I860  and  1861,  led  me  to  reside  on  the  frontiers  of 
Galilee,  and  to  traverse  it  frequently.     I  have  travelled  through  the  Evan- 
gelical province  in  every  direction.     Scarcely  any  localities  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  Jesus  have  escaped  me.     The  striking  accord  of  the  text  and  the 
plaees^  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  Evangelical  ideal  with  the  landscape 
which  served  as  a  setting,  were  to  me  as  a  revelation.     I  had  before  my  eyes 
ft  fifth  gospel,  torn,  but  still  legible,  and  thenceforth  through  the  narratives 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  instead  of  an  abstract  being  which  one  would  say 
had  never  existed,  I  saw  a  wonderful  human  form  live  and  move."  (p.  45, 46). 
Such  are  the  testimonies  of  this  most  learned  Infidel  of   the  Infidels,  in 
respect  to  the  very  points  upon  which  he  is  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  the 
ertemal  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  history.     The  common  readers 
of  the  literary  questions  of  the  Scriptures  will  gratefully  receive  this  new  con- 
firmation by  so  learned  an  adversary,  of  the  justness  of  their  confidence  in 
the  reliability  of  the  sacred  record,  which  Mons.  Renan's  predecessors  have  so 
coarsely  and  savagely  assailed.      This  is  precisely  the  point,  and  the  only 
point  in  which  his  great  biblical  learning  can  be  of  use  to  them.     They  have 
not  the  learning  to  enable  them  to  decide  these  external  and  literary  ques^ 
tions  for  themselves,  or  to  meet  the  scofis  and  bold  assertions  of  learned 
csviUers.      But  when  a  more  learned  scofier  has  unwittingly  answered  and 
put  to  shame  the  less  learned  scoffers,  and  thus  put  the  New  Testament 
into  the   hands  of  humble  men,  assuring  them  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
■toiy  of  Jesus,  then  they  have  no  further  use  for  Mons.  Renan.     Nay,  they 
in  turn  teach  Mons.  Renan  what  all  his  learning  cannot   teach  him  ; 
d    illustrate    practically    the    profound   saying    of   Jeshs — "Thou    hast 
lud  these  things  from  ^he  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes  ; 
mnd  "  if  any  man  will  do  my  will,  he  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be 
«f  God." 

Among  all  the  sceptical  books  we  have  ever  read,  we  have  found  none  so 
preposterously  foolish,  so  blasphemous,  in  spite  of  its  intended  eulogy  of 
^esns,  or  so  loathsome  to  any  refined  christianized  taste  as  Mons.  Renan*s 
tnterpretations  of  the  gospel  histories  of  Christ.  This  might  naturally  be 
anticipated  as  the  result  of  an  effort,  on  the  supposition  that  the  gospels  are 
authentic,  to  discuss  admiringly  the  life  of  Jesus  as  an  imperfect  ignorani 
muan^  yet  a  man  full  of  genius,  poetic  taste,  and  lofty  transcendental  Napo- 
leonic generalizations !  The  stilted,  vapid,  frigid  eulogy  of  Jesus  here,  is 
more  revolting  than  the  coarse  ribaldry  of  Paine. 
We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  execrable 
of  this  French  transcendental  twaddle  than  by  citing  from  Mons. 
's  opening  dedication  to  the  spirit  of  his  dead  sister  : 
**  Ton  sleep  now  in  the  land  of  Adonis.     Reveal  to  me,  O  my  good  genius. 
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to  me  whom  70U  loved,  those  truths  which  master  death,  preyefnt  ua  from 
fearing,  and  make  us  ahnost  love  it." 

And  from  his  closing  apostrophe  to  Jesus  at  his  death  : 

'*  Repose  now  in  thy  glory,  noble  founder.  Thy  work  is  finished  ;  thj 
divinity  is  established.  Fear  no  longer  to  see  the  edifice  of  thy  labours  fall 
by  any  fault.  At  the  prifie  of  a  few  hours*  suffering,  which  did  not  even 
reach  thy  grand  soul,  thou  hast  bought  the  most  complete  immortality.'^ 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  believe  the  recent  announcement  of  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon's  special  regard  for  Mons.  Renan  and  his  book.  For  it  developei^ 
in  thoroughly  French  style,  just  that  system  of  Christianity  which  we  have 
always  supposed  the  Napoleons — those  eldest  sons  of  the  Church — ^to  hold. 
This  is  a  i^stem  with  a  Pagan  foundation  and  Mahommedan  superstruciuse^ 
but  having  a  slight  Christian  white-wcuhingy  just  enough  to  quiet  the  French 
conscience  and  be  respectful  to  the  Pope.  Sensible  Christian  men  will  accept 
the  testimony,  which  Mons  Renan's  Oriental  learning  renders  him  competent 
to  give  to  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  record,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
will  turn  with  simple  contempt  from  both  the  author  and  the  admirers  of  the 
ineflOEible  nonsense  which  constitutes  the  warp  and  woof  of  this  volume. 

We  deem  it  altogether  needless  to  waste  onr  space  or  the  patience  of  our 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mons.  Renan  handles  the 
facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  the  twenty-eight  chapters  of  the  body  of  his  his- 
toiy.  They  doubtless  care  as  little  as  ourselves  to  know  the  opinions  concern- 
ing '*  the  place  of  Jesus  in  the  world's  history,"  or  the  "order  of  the  ideu 
amid  which  Jesus  was  developed,"  or  " the  miracles  of  Jesus,"  or  ''the  in- 
stitutions of  Jesus,"— of  a  jnan  who  conceives  of  Jesus  as  but  an  humble  i^ 
tiorant  man,  not  illuminated  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ''  Institute  " — a  man  foil 
of  errors— controlled  by  the  superstitions  of  his  time  about  miraculous  healio|^ 
and  giving  in  to  these  superstitions. 

We  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  contrast  between  the  pretea- 
tious  but  useless  learning  in  this  book,  and  the  plain  unaffected,  real  learning 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Andrews,  noticed  in  the  November  nam* 
ber  of  this  journal.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  one  variety,  in  regard  to  thingi 
British,  as  compared  with  things  French,  but  we  contrast  these  two  works  on 
the  same  subject  with  a  glow  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  They  are  remarkab^ 
representative  books — the  one  of  the  French,  the  other  of  the  i^ritish  popular 
notion  of  Christianity.  To  the  one,  Christianity  is  a  beautiful  sentiment  to 
be  occasionally  indulged,  derived  remotely,  through  the  Church,  from  certain 
interesting  old  books  about  which  learned  men  may  theorise  as  they  pleaiD. 
To  the  other,  Christianity  is  a  great  matter  of  fact  truth,  spoken  directly  bj 
Gkxi  to  men,  and  that  speech  recorded  in  a  great  book  which  learned 
reverently  and  with  lal»oriuus  care  expound  to  their  fellow  sinners. 

The  e<irueHt,  >incL>re,  liiiti;jh  inquirer  after  the  great  gospel  facts  upon 
our  hopes  of  salvation  rest  will  follow  with  delight  the  calm,  solid,  pains-1 
learning  of  Mr.  Andrews,  and  when  he  has  followed  him  through  his  affeo* 
tionate  story  of  Jesus  will  even  love  and  be  grateful  to  the  man.  The  on*!' 
eamcHt  fiippant  caviller,  seeking  some  apology  for  his  dislike  to  the  great 
truths  of  the  religion  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  and  the  pretentiouafp 
philosophic  doubter,  seeking  f 01:  some  suggestive  material  for  doubt  and  phil» 
io  dii^lay,  will  pronounce  Andrews  rather  dull,  and  Renan  vezj  brilliaal 
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TtftnsacHons  of  the   Nova  Scotian   Institute   of  Nataral  Science,     VoL  I. 
Part  I.     Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  :  W.  Gossip. 

We  w^xime  the  appearance  of  this  new  contribiittoiii  to  annala  of  Sdentifto 
naearch  with  great  gratification.  Nova  Scotia  has  for  years  been  distui  • 
giiiab»d  by  many  able  Scientific  men,  whose  disoo^eries  and  speculatioiiB  hat^e 
Icrand  their  Way  to  the  knowledge  of  the  oater  world,  chiefly  through  foreigi& 
channels,  British,  American,  and  Canadian,  or  in  the  expensiye  mode  of  ind«- 
peBdeat  puWcationa.  Nova  Scotia  has  now  a  medium  through  wMch  the 
pfogress  of  Science  and  Art  of  her  Scientific  men  will  find  easy  and  oompanh 
ttinely  cheap  publicity  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  at  larger  The  Novib 
SooliaQ  Institute  embraces  within  the  field  of  its  observations  not  only  thl9 
Ptovinoe  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  also  Prince  Bdward  Island,  Newfoundlaad, 
Labradore,  and  the  Bermudas.  The  first  part  of  its  transactions  contaisB 
■B&e  original  papers,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  interest  and  merit 

A  very  interesting  paper  is  contributed  by  Capt.  C.  C.  Hardy,  R.  A.,  on 
tli0  '^  Nocturnal  Life  of  Animals  in  the  Forest. 

**  Quiet,  noiseless  stealth  is  tiie  characteristic  feature  of  all  animal  fife'in 
the  forest ;  mutual  distrust  of  the  same  species,  and  ever-present  tendency  to 
■hrm  predominates  even  in  the  wildest  districts,  where  the  sight  of  man  is 
vmimown,  or  unremembered  at  least.  At  the  slightest  sound  the  ruminstntli 
and  rodents  cease  feeding — remaining  motionless  either  from  fear  or  instinct ; 
the  rabbit  or  hare  thus  frequently  avoiding  detection,  whilst  the  moose  can  so 
4deuily  withdraw  if  suspecting  an  enemy,  that  I  have  on  more  than  one  oo- 
OMion,  remained  hours  together  on  the  stillest  night  believing  the  animal  to 
htf  atending  within  a  few  yards  in  the  neighbouring  tiiicket  to  which  he  bid 
flivmnoed  in  answer  to  the  call,  and  found  at  length  that  he  had  suspioiousfy 
Ntreaied.  The  great  creature  had  retired,  worming  his  huge  bulk  and  sono* 
WOB  antlen  through  the  entangled  swamp.  Without  detection  of  the  straii^iiii 
iv  to  which  the  nibbling  of  a  porcupine  at  the  back  of  a  tree  in  the  sam^ 
grove  was  plainly  audible. 

Tbe  habits  and  sounds  of  animals  at  night  are  especially  familiar  to  the 
hunter  when  calling  the  moose  in  the  clear  moonlight  nights  of  September 
md  October,^-the  season  when  this  animal,  forgetting  his  usual  caution  and 
(idtamity,  finds  a  voice  to  answer  the  plaintive  call  of  his  mate,  and  often 
advanoes  to  sure' destruction,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  concealed  foe.  As  the 
•on  lowers  beneath  the  horizon,  and  twilight  is  giving  place  to  the  uncertaiii 
li|g^t  of  the  moon,  we  listen  between  the  intervals  of  the  Indian's  calls  (about 
Iweaty  minutes  is  generally  allowed)  to  the  sounds  indicating  the  movements 
of  nocturnal  animals  and  birds.  The  squirrels  which  have  raced  around  us 
and  angrily  chirruped  defiance  from  the  surrounding  trees,  all  through  the  twi- 
light, at  last  have  scuttled,  one  and  all,  in  their  holes  and  fastnesses,  and  the 
mall  birds  drop,  one  by  one — the  latest  being  the  common  robin,  who  is  loth 
to  leave  his  rich  pickings  of  ripe  berries  on  the  upland  barren,  on  which  he 
to  revels  ere  taking  his  annual  departure— into  the  bushes.  No  longer 
annoyed  by  the  multitudinous  hum  and  bustle  of  diurnal  animal  life,  the  ear 
is  now  relieved  and  anxiously  criticises  the  nocturnal  sounds  which  now  take 
their  place.     A  little  pattering  and  cracking  of  small  sticks,  often  magnified 
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into  the  movements  of  moose,  accompanied  by  a  low  granting  whine,  not 
dissimilar  from  the  ciy  of  a  guinea-pii;^,  attests  the  presence  abroad  of  the  por- 
cnpine,  come  forth  from  rocky  cavern  or  hollow  tree  to  revel  on  the  riud  of 
youug  trees,  berries  and  nuts.  Lucky  fellow,  he  fears  not  the  talons  of  the 
whooping  owl  or  the  spiing  of  the  wild  cat ;  he  is  a  perfect  *'  monitor  "  in  Lis 
way,  and  woe  to  the  peace  of  mind  and  comfort  of  body  of  his  advonturous 
assailant.  Even  the  moose  is  lamed — if  not  for  life — for  a  tedious  time,  by 
accidentaUy  treading  on  the  back  of  the  '^Maduis.'* 

Of  all  pi*emonitors  of  the  approach  of  a  stoirm  the  night  voices  of  the  barred 
owl  and  the  loon  are  the  surest.  '*  The  coogogues  is  noisy  agam  ;  more  rain 
coming,''  says  the  Indian,  and  whether  we  hear  the  unwonted  chorus  of  wild 
hobtings  soon  after  sundown  or  at  daybreak,  the  storm  will  come  within  the 
twelve  hours.  Such  is  the  case  when  we  hear  in  summer  the  frequent  screams 
of  the  great  northern  diver  answering  each  other  from  lake  to  lake.  The 
barred  owl  seems  the  most  impatient  of  daylight  of  the  whole  family  ;  the 
white  owl  least  so,  but  none  of  them  are  so  incapable  of  finding  their  way  in 
broad  daylight  as  the  common  barren  owl  of  England,  inhabiting  ruined 
buildings  and  towers,  or  the  wood-owl  disturbed  from  his  dark,  ivy-covered 
cavity  in  the  hollow  tree.  The  little  Acadian  owl  commonly  called  the  '*  saw- 
whet,"  is  not  uncommon  in  our  woods — uttering,  .morning  and  evening,  its 
peculiar  and  (imtil  known)  mysterious  tinkling  sound  from  the  thickest  groves 
of  spruces. 

I  have  always  noticed  that  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  there  appears 
to  be  a  general  cessation  of  movement  of  every  living  creature  in  the  woods. 
Often  as  I  have  strolled  from  camp  into  the  moonlight  at  this  time,  I  never 
dbuld  detect  the  slightest  sound — even  the  busy  owls  seemed  to  liave  retired. 
The  approach  of  dawu,  however,  seems  to  call  forth  fresh  exertions  of  the 
noctural  animnls  in  quest  of  food,  and  all  the  cries  and  calls  are  renewed-^ 
continuing  till  the  firat  signs  of  Aurora  send  the  owls  flitting  back  into  the 
.thick  tops  of  the  spruces,  and  calling  forth  the  busy  squirrels  and  small  birds 
to  their  daily  occupation ." 

There  are  also  papers  on  **  Some  Recent  Movements  of  iht  Earih*8  Surfaee^^ 
by  Thomas  Ball,  Esq.  On  the  Common  Herring,  by  J.  Bernard  Gilpin,  Esq., 
M.  D.  On  the  Characteristic  Fossils  of  the  Coal  Seams  in  Nova  Scotia^  by 
Alfred  Poole,  Esq.  CoMributions  to  the  Icthydogy  of  Nova  Scotia,"  by  J. 
Mathew  Jones,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Oold,  aiid  its  Separation  from  other  Mif^ralg^ 
by  A.  Gesner,  Esq.,  M.D.  The  Magnesia  Alum,  by  Prof.  How.  Oti  a  Trir- 
hbite  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Hants  County,  by  Prof.  Howe. 
On  the  Festival  of  the  Dead,  by  B.  G.  Haliburton,  Esq.  ;  and.  On  LiUomia 
Littoiea  on  the  Coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  by  John  B.  Willis  Esq. 
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THB  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. — OCTOBER. 

The  French  Conquest  of  Mexico. — The  Frcuch  conquest  of  Mexico  may 
Jnstly  be  termed  the  most  extraordinary  event  of  our  day.  It  deserves  the 
title,  not  becanse  it  is  the  most  important,  although  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
indicate  any  other  so  pregnant  with  momentous  poEsibilities  ;  not  because  it 
IB  the  greatest,  for  there  is  little  of  grandeur  in  any  sense  surrounding  it ;  but 
because  it  is  the  most  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  character,  spirit,  and 
drcumstances  of  the  time  which  produced  it.  It  is  the  prodigy,  the  mon- 
ttrons  birth  of  an  a^e  like  ours.  The  civilized  world  seemed  to  have  made 
up  its  mind  resolutely,  and  once  for  all,  to  have  no  more  wars  of  mere  aggres- 
non,  or  conquest  for  the  sake  of  conquest.  Every  one  considered  himself 
quite  justified  in  believing  that  the  volume  of  history  which  told  of  such 
deeds  might  be  regarded  as  closed  for  ever.  So  far  at  least  it  was  assumed 
that  we  had  progressed  on  the  road  to  peace,  international  harmony,  and 
tme  civilization.  The  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  so  long  preached  as  a 
principle,  had  come  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  a  practical  law.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  settled  policy  of  all  nations  pretending  to  be  civilized  that  no 
foreign  interference  should  be  any  longer  allowed  to  dictate  the  destinies  of 
independent  States.  Even  Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain  had  formally  an- 
nonnced  their  determination  to  adhere  to  this  principle.  France  of  course 
bad  proclaimed  it  loudest  of  all.  Scarcely  an  Imperial  address  had  been 
delivered,  scarcely  a  Ministerial  reply  spoken,  scarcely  an  official  manifesto 
iasned  in  France  fur  years  which  did  not  reiterate  and  glorify  the  principle  of 
non-interventfon  in  that  magniloquent  and  resonant  style  which  has  so  much 
charm  for  the  ears  of  French  audiences.  Suddenly  a  French  expedition 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  Proclaiming  as  usual  the  principle  of  non-intervention, 
it  intervened  in  the  most  intimate  affairs  of  a  foreign  and  independent 
nation.  Shouting  that  the  Empire  meant  peace,  it  opened  a  bloodthirsty  and 
aggressive  war.  Announcing  that  France  had  sent  her  soldiers  to  give 
Mcnrity  and  happiness  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  it  sacked  Mexican  towns  and 
danghtered  heaps  of  Mexican  soldiers.  Trumpeting  the  mission  of  France 
to  be  the  mainteuance  of  the  rights  of  all  independent  nationalities,  it 
destroyed  by  fordb  of  arms  an  independent  Republic,  and  forced  the  Mexican 
people  to  accept  as  Provisional  Governors  the  very  men  whom  it  had  driven 
from  its  shores,  and  to  accept  them,  too,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the 
founding  of  an  Empire.  Such  a  series  of  events  may  well  awaken  the  wonder 
of  an  industrial,  progressive,  and  rather  prosaic  age  like  ours. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  Mexican  invasion 
would  be  the  greatest  event  of  his  reign.  Perhaps  it  may  prove  so.  In  one 
sense  the  invasion  of  Russia  may  be  pronounced  the  greatest  event  in  the 


*  The  American  reprints  of  the  British  Quarterlies,  together  with  Blackoow^i 
MagtoAtu^  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  RoUo  k  Adam,  Toronto. 
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reign  of  the  elder  Napoleon.  Certainly,  if  unprincipled  aggreflsion,  carried 
out  by  the  aid  of  almost  unparalleled  treachery  could  bode  ultimate  evil  to  ilia 
policy  which  planned  it,  we  might  expect  to  find  Mexico  prove  the  Moocow 
of  the  Second  Empire. 

Miracles, 

The  Treaty  of  Vienna :  PoUmd. — ^The  present  condition  of  Earope  iaaueh 
98  may  well  inspire  all  true  friends  of  peace  with  feelings  of  the  most  lively 
alarm.  An  aggressive  State  of  immense  power,  looking  about  for  a  pretext 
to  increase  its  possessions  ;  another  aggressive  State,  crippled,  but  still  pre- 
senHng  a  defiant  front  to  the  menaces  of  an  alliance  enfeebled  by  mutual 
distrust ;  nationalities  eagerly  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  shake  off  the 
hated  yoke  of  effete  despotisms  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  highly  com- 
bustible elements,  a  steady  blaze  of  insurrection  which  may  at  any  moment 
kindle  them  i|ito  a  conflagration  ;  such  are  the  signs,  everywhere  presentii^g 
themselves,  of  a  coming  tempest  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  every  one  to  avert,  and  which  it  may  not  even  yet  be  too  late  to 
conjure  away. 

It  was  in  November,  1814,  that  the  famous  Committee  of  the  Eight 
Powers^  met  at  Vienna,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Mettemich,  to  draw 
up  a  treaty  which  was  to  be  henceforth  the  written  law  of  Europe.  The 
necessity  of  such  u  treaty  was  most  pressing,  and  the  moment  seemed  propi- 
tious. In  the  lawless  grasp  of  Napoleon,  Europe  had  become  a  conglomera- 
tion of  States  without  fixed  boundaries  or  aoknowledged  rights  to  politicil 
existence. 

WU  and  Humour — As  illustrations  of  Wit  and  Humour  in  various  fonoi 
the  following  are  given  amongst  many  other  of  less  merit  or  attraction. 

Of  Burlesque  Parody,  the  *' Rejected  Addresses"  are  some  of  the  beflk 
examples  :  the  parodies  of  the  styles  of  Byron,  Moore,  Scott,  and  Crabbe 
peculiarly  good : — 

'*  For  what  is  Hamlet  but  a  hare  in  March  7 
And  what  is  Brutus  but  a  croaking  owl  f 
And  what  is  Rolla  ?  Cupid  steeped  in  starch, 
Orlando's  helmet  in  Augustme's  cowl. 
Shakspeare,  how  true  thine  adage,  '*  fair  is  foul  f^ 
To  him  whose  soul  is  with  fruition  fraught. 
The  song  of  Braham  is  an  Irish  howl. 
Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought. 
And  nought  ia  everything,  and  everything  is  nought.*' 

'*  For  dear  is  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Ooean, 

Whose  daughters  are  &iir  as  the  foam  of  the  wave, 
Whose  sons,  unaccustomed  to  rebel  commotion, 
Tho*  joyous  are  sober,  tW  peaceful  are  brave. 
The  Shamrock  their  Olive,  sworn  foe  to  a  quarrdi. 
Protects  them  from  thunder  and  lightning  of  rows, 


*  Auitria,  Englazid,  France,  Prussia^  Ruisja,  Spaioy  Portagal,  and  SwtdsA. 
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Thek  Sprig  of  ShiUelagh  is  nothing  but  Laur^ 
Which  flovriflhes  r»i^y  over  their  brows.'' 

Hie  familiar  conyentionaliams  and  antithetical  points  of  Crabbe  are  io 
l^ppify  rendered  in  the  following  Addreas^  that  Leigh  Himt  oonpiNi  ft  to 
**  the  echo  of  an  eccentric  laugh  : " — 

"  John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer, 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire ; 
But  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Bloeiy 
Emanuel  Jennings  polished  Stubbs'  shoes. 
Emanuel  Jennings  brought  bis  youngest  bcff 
Up  as  a  corn-cutter,  a  safe  employ  ; 
In  Holywell  Street,  St.  Pancras,  he  was  bred, 
(At  number  twenty   even,  it  is  said,)''  &c. 

Theodore  Hook's  Parodies  of  Moore's  poems  are  neifrly  as  good  ai  tboee  in 
**  Bejected  Addresses  ;"  for  instance — 

"  Fly  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  hour 
When  treason,  like  the  midnight  flower,"  to, 

Qr- 

''  Blessington  hath  a  beaming  eye. 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth, 
Bight  and  left  it  seems  to  fly, 

But  what  it  looks  at  no  one  dreameth  : 
Sweeter  'tis  to  look  upon 

Creevy,  tho'  he  seldom  rises, 
Few  hiB  truths — ^but  even  otie, 

Like  unexpected  light,  surprises. 
Oh,  my  crony  Creevy  dear. 

My  gentle,  bashful,  graceful  Creevy, 

Others'  lies 
May  wake  surprise. 
But  truth  from  you,  my  crony  Creevy." 

..  Biaial  (yOennelPs  application  of  the  lines  '<  Three  Poets  in  time  Artaaft 
ages  bom,"  to  Cokmds  Sibthorp,  Peroival,  and^Yemer,  is  exoeasivcfygood  in 
Hi  way— 

'^  Three  Coloneb,  in  three  distant  counties  bonii 
Lincoln,  Armagh,  and  Sligo  did  adorn, 
The  first  in  matcUess  impudence  surpassed. 
The  next  in  bigotry, — ^in  both  the  la^t : 
The  force  of  Nature  could  uo  farther  go — 
To  beard  the  third,  she  shaved  the  other  twa" 

And  thus  siagii  the  Anti-Jaoobin  : — 

'*  Thus  some  fair  spinster  grieves  in  wild  affright, 
Yexed  with  dull  megrim,  or  vertigo  Hght^ 
Pleased  with  the  fair,  2%^r6e  dawdling  doctoxB  tt^nd. 
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Wave  the  white  wig,  and  stretch  the  asking  hand. 
State  the  gnive  doubt,  the  nauseous  draught  decreei 
And  all  receive,  though  none  deserve,  a  fee. 

There  are  some  puns  so  ready  or  ingenious  that  they  do  not  requice  tii» 
■uiction  of  precedent  to  excuse  them. 
Take  Hood's  stanzas : — 

"  Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold, 
And  used  to  War's  alarms  ; 
But  a  cannon  ball  took  ofi  his  legs, 
So  he  laid  down  his  atma  ! 

And  as  they  took  him  off  the  field, 

Cried  he,  Let  others  shoot, 
For  here  I  leave  my  second  leg 

And  the  forty-second  Foot.^ 


» 


Or  the  end  of  the  ballad  of  "  Faithless  Sally  Brown  ; " 

*'  His  death,  which  happened  in  his  htrih^ 
At  forty-odd  befel  ; 
They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 
The  sexton  tolFd  the  bell." 

An  inimitable  collection  of  puns  is  found  in  Theodore  Hook's  '^  Address  to 
Children,"  published  in  the  John  B\M  newspaper. 

''  My  little  dears,  who  learn  to  read,  pray  early  learn  to  shun 
That  very  silly  thing  indeed  which  people  call  a  pun. 
Kead  Entick's*  rules,  and  'twill  be  found  how  simple  an  offence 
It  is  to  make  the  selfsame  sound  afford  a  double  sense. 
For  instance,  dU  may  make  you  at/,  your  aunt  an  ani  may  kill| 
Tou  in  a  volt  maj  buy  a  veU,  and  BUI  may  pay  the  hUl. 
Or  if  to  France  your  barque  you  steer,  at  Dover  it  may  be 
A  peer  appears  upon  the  j»'er,  who  blind,  still  goes  to  sea. 
Thus  one  might  say  when  to  a  treat  good  friends  accept  our  greeting, 
1^  meet  that  men  who  meet  to  eat,  should  eat  their  mea^  when  meedii|^ 
Brawn  on  the  board's  no  bore  indeed,  although  from  boar  preparedg 
Nor  can  the  fowl  on  which  we  feed  foul  feeding  be  declared — 
Most  wealthy  men  good  manors  have,  however  vulgar  they, 
And  actors  still  the  harder  slave  the  oftener  they  play  ; 
So  poets  can't  the  baize  obtain  unless  their  tailors  choose, 
While  grooms  and  coachmen  not  in  vain  each  evening  seek  the  mewi^ 
The  dyer  who  by  dying  lives,  a  dire  life  maintains  ; 
The  glazier,  it  is  known,  receives  his  profits  from  his  panes  ; 
By  gardeners  thyme  is  tied,  'tis  true,  when  Spring  is  in  its  prime, 
But  time  or  tide  won't  wait  for  you,  if  you  are  tied  for  time." 

*  In  Entick*8  *'  Dictionary  "  there  is  a  list  of  words  with  difierent  meaniofs  sod 
rfmilar  sounds. 
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**  I  hear,"  said  a  lady  to  Footc  the  actor,  **yon  can  make  a  pun  upon  any 
gnbject ;  make  one  on  the  king."     **The  king,"  he  replied,  "  is  no  subject.** 

In  the  lay  of  **  St.  Gengulphus  "  ("Ingoldfily  Legends)  a  remarkable  double 
pun  is  versified  : 

"  I  will  venture  to  say  from  that  hour  to  this  day, 
Ne'er  did  such  an  assembly  behold  such  a  scene  ; 
.  Or  a  table  divide,  fifteen  guests  of  a  side, 

With  a  dead  body  placed  in  the  centre  between. 


»•- 


The  Prince  Bishop's  jestes,  on  punning  intent, 
As  he  viewed  the  whole  thirty^  in  jocular  terms, 

Said  it  put  him  in  mind  of  the  Council  of  Ti-ent 
Engaged  in  reviewing  the  Diet  of  Worms." 
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BLACKWOOD.  — NOV  BMBBB . 

Old  Maps  and  New  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  geographioal  diflooveiy  from 
Ihe  earliest  historic  periods  down  to  the  present. 

In  our  own  time  we  see  the  energies  of  discovery  chiefly  directed  to  the 
interior  of  the  African  continent.  From  the  north,  across  the  stony  plateau 
of  the  rainless  Zahara — from  the  west,  up  the  Niger — from  the  south,  over 
ihe  broad  hunting-plains  adjoining  the  Cape — from  the  east,  up  the  Zambesi 
river  and  over  the  mountain-range  of  Zanzibar, — adventurous  travellere  have 
penetrated  into  the  swampy  but  luxuriant  interior.  An  European  has  hoisted 
his  sail  on  Lake  Tchad,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  By  his  discovery  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Captain  Speke  has  associated  his  name  with  the  greatest 
triumph  of  geographical  adventure  in  our  age  ;  and  in  his  more  leoeni 
journey,  accompanied  by  Captain  Grant,  he  has  at  length  solved  the  oldest 
of  the  world's  mysteries,  and  has  beheld  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile  issuing 
from  their  lake  fountains  beneath  the  equator,  and  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Lunar  Mountains.  The  slow  but  steady  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East  ia 
bringing  into  view  the  sone  of  Central  Asia — the  vast  steppes  intersected  by 
mountain-chains,  which  were  the  cradle  of  the  barbaric  races  who  again  and 
again  have  overflowed  the  dominions  of  civilisation, — and  is  seating  a  Euro- 
pean Power  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia.  More  remarkable  still  ia  the 
spread  of  our  own  British  race— peopling  the  North  American  continent  to 

*  The  British  Monthlies,  including  BUtckvood  {Amenc&n  reprint),  ComhiU  TtmpU 
BoTf  The  St,  Jamaf  Magazine,  Good  Wordt^  London  Society ,  Tlie  Ckurehnuin't 
Magasme^  MacmUlan^kc.  ^c,  can  be  procured  each  month  at  Meaazi.  BoUo  4 
Adam's,  Toronto. 
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the  sluyraa  of  the  Pacific,  conquering  India,  colonishig  AtBtndia  and  We^ 
Zealand,  and  forming  aettleinents  along  the  coasts  of  China  and  in  the  ialaaAir 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  European  race — ^the  audax  JapeH  germ^^^ 
now  not  only  circumnavigates  the  globe  as  an  ordinary  operation  of  com- ' 
merce,  but,  spreading  its  settlements  eastwards  and  westwards  at  onoe,  the 
offspring  of  England  are  actually  meeting  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
globe,  and  exchange  their  greetings  across  the  Pacific  aeaa  The  jonmeyingi 
and  expansion  of  the  White  race  are  not  yet  over.  Supplanting  inferior 
races,  they  will  yet  multiply  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  as  they  have  dons 
in  America.  They  will  yet  overlay  the  wh6le  world,  as  other  and  inferior 
tribes  of  mankind  have  done  before  them.  What  the  world  will  be  then,  in 
those  latter  days,  it  surpasses  imagination  to  conceive.  But  already  we 
begin  to  see  the  approach  of  a  time  when  ever3rwhere  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  there  will  be  intelligent  observers  of  Nature,  and  enlightened  wor- 
shippers of  her  Divine  Maker. 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  earth's  surface  which 
has  been  gradually  produced  by  the  spread  of  the  civilized  races  of  mAnlpfid^ 
The  vast  forests  which  once  overspread  Europe  have  almost  disappeared,-— 
over  an  immense  area  of  the  New  World,  especially  in  its  northern  half,  a 
similar  clearance  of  the  ^'  forest  primeval "  has  taken  place  ;  and  in  the  two 
great  empire-regions  of  Asia,  India  and  China,  extensive  districts  once  cov- 
ered by  continuous  woods  have  been  denuded  of  their  natural  covering  and 
given  to  the  sun.  The  cereals — the  tiny  stalks  of  wheat  and  rice  and  maixa 
—have  replaced  the  giant  trunks  of  the  forest.  A  corresponding  change  h^ 
taken  place  in  the  fauna  of  the  world.  The  wild  animals  which  tenanted, 
with  undisputed  sway  the  woody  surface  of  the  earth,  have  been  thinned  or 
exterminated  by  the  spread  of  later-come  man.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  tbp 
bnffido,  lions,  elephants,  tigers,  have  been  driven  in  fast- decreasing  nnmbea 
into  the  waste  comers  of  the  continents  :  and  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  th*. 
horse  have  been  carried  along  with  civilised  man  in  his  wanderings  to  occnpj 
in  more  useful  fashion  the  ground  vacated  by  the  fene.  All  the  wild  i^nitnialf 
which  we  have  named,  and  many  more,  once  roamed  over  the  forest-dad 
surface  of  Europe,  at  a  time  when  man  had  already  appeared  on  the  scene ;. 
jet  so  thoroughly,  and  for  so  long  a  period  have  some  of  those  wild  imimn^f 
been  exterminated,  and  the  country  been  rendered  unsuitable  for  their  ez]»- 
tence,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  they  should  once  have  abounded 
inonr  continent.  Civilised  man  has  revolutionised  the  original  fauna  and 
iora  of  the  earth.  Under  his  transplanting  hand  the  domesticated  ^"''Twlg 
BOW  multiply  and  cover  the  earth  in  regions  where  originally  they  were  un- 
known. To  Australia  especially  we  have  given  a  fauna  entirely  new,  trans- 
ported from  the  opposite  side  of  the  worid  ;  and  we  are  even  importing  ths 
singing  birds  of  our  northern  woodlands  into  the  forests  of  the  Antipodea 
The  world  as  it  existed  before  man  appeared  on  the  scene,  would  hardlj 
tecognise  itself  in  the  strangely  altered  aspect  which  it  now  presents.  Trees 
and  plants,  birds  and  beasts,  even  the  fishes  of  the  river,  have  been  trans- 
ported hither  and  thither  till  we  can  hardly  tell  where  they  came  from  si 
irtt :  and  later  generations  in  some  countries  will  come  to  regard  as  aboi^ 
igiBal  s  ftmns  and  flora  oreated  in  that  locality  by  the  arbitraiy  figiVMa^  if 
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Hf»n  of  our  own  idmes.  And  while  we  thuB  spread  and  shift  to  and  &o  tho 
linng  occupants  of  the  earth's  surface,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  we  at 
the  same  time  gather  together  specimens  of  them  all,  from  the  most  distant 
eomers  of  the  globe,  and  tend  and  preserve  them  as  a  study  for  the  wise,  and 
ss  an  amusement  for  the  thoughtless.  Our  zoological  and  botanical  gardens 
exhibit,  in  a  few  acres  of  ground,  an  epitome  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  Wo  are  coming  to  know  the  Earth  in  its  fuloess  : 
and  physical  science  already  aspires  in  many  of  its  branches  to  the  character 
of  universality. 

Our  BcmcarouM  Cousins  is  a  severe  and  bitter  criticism  on  the  '  North- 
emers,'  and  a  defence  of  the  blockade  runners.  It  contains  many  truthful 
statements  which  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  had  perhaps  better  have  been 
left  unsaid.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  expose  errors  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action  without  accompanying  the  exposition  with  words  which  must  tend  to 
exasperf^  this  sensitive.  The  writer  is  not  very  partial  to  '  Historiou$ '  ol 
the  '  TimetJ  The  article  is  cleverly  and  forcibly  written,  and  deals  witibi 
many  of  the  Northern  advocates  in  England  in  a  manner  they  well  deserva 

The  Ferpeiual  CuraU^  and  Tony  BuUer  are  continued,  both  of  these  admi- 
Tsbly  written  stories  are  becoming  more  interesting. 

GOOD  WO&DS. — NOYEICBBB. 

TbiB  is  an  excellent  number.  A  paper  entitled  ''  From  Norway,"  from 
"tiie  pen  of  R.  M.  Ballantyne  gives  an  admirable  description  of  Norway 
■oenery  and  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  one  an  adequate  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  sail- 
ing among  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  or  of  the  delights  attendant 
Buch  navigation.    If  you  would  understand  this  thoroughly,  you  must 
perience  it  for  yourself.     Here  is  a  brief  summaiy  of  pleasures.    Yachting 
^thout  sea-sickness.      Scenery  ever  changing,  always  beautiful  and  wild 
iMjond  description.      Landing  possible,   desirable,   frequent.     Expectation 
mrer  on  tiptoe.    Hope  constant.     Agreeable  surprises  perpetual     Tremend- 
astonishments  nnmerous,  and  variety  without  end.    Could  any  one  desire 
ore  f    The  islands  extend  along  the  whole  coast  in  myriads.     I  presuma 
their  actual  number  never  has  been,,  and  never  can  be,  ascertained, 
are  so  huge  that  you  mistake  them  for  the  mainland.     Others  are  so 
that  you  might  take  them  for  castles  floating  on  the  sea.     And  om 
y  of  them — ^most  of  them,   perhaps — ^you  find  small  houses — quaint, 
le-ended,  wooden,  and  red-tile  roofed — in  the  midst  of  small  patches  of 
or,  not  unfrequently,  perched  upon  the  naked  rock.     In  some  cases 
nnaU  cottage  may  be  seen  unrelieved  by  any  blade  of  green,  sticking  in  » 
▼ioe  of  the  rock  like  some  miniature  Noah's  Ark,  that  had  taken  the 

there  and  been  forgotten  when  the  flood  went  down. 
A  midnight  dance  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  Canada,  but  a  midnight  danes 
'  day  light,'  is  not  usual  with  us. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  went  to  a  field  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  ts 

the  rejoicings  of  the  people.    But  the  midnight  hour  wore  not  th« 

ibre  aspect  of  night  in  our  more  southerly  dimes.    The  sun  bad  iadosd 
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set,  bnt  the  blaze  of  his  refulgent  beams  still  shot  up  into  the  zenith,  and 
sent  a  fiood  of  light  over  the  whole  sky.  In  fact,  it  wan  almost  broad  dayw 
light,  and  the  only  change  that  took  place  that  night  was  the  gradual  in- 
creasing  of  the  light  as  the  sun  rose  again,  at  a  preposterously  early  hour,  to 
recommence  his  long-continued  journey  through  the  summer  sky. 

Assembled  on  the  greensward  of  the  field,  and  surrounded  by  mountains 
whose  summits  were  snow-capped  and  whose  precipitous  sides  were  seamed 
with  hundreds  of  cataracts  that  gushed  from  frozen  caves,  were  upwards  of  a 
thousand  men  and  women.  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  comparatively  few 
children.  To  give  a  pretty  fair  notion  of  the  aspect  of  this  coucoutbc  it  is 
necessary  to  give  an  account  of  only  two  individual  units  thereof.  One  man 
wore  a  dark  brown  pair  of  course  homeiBpun  trousers,  a  jacket  and  vest  of  the 
same  material,  and  a  bright  scarlet  cap,  such  as  fishermen  are  wont  to  wear. 
One  woman  wore  a  dark  coarse  gown  and  a  pure  white  kerchief  on  her  head 
tied  under  her  chin.  There  were  some  slight  modifications  no  doubt,  bat  ihs 
multiplication  of  those  two  by  a  thousand  gives  very  nearly  the  desired 
result.  The  men  resembled  a  crop  of  enormous  poppies,  and  the  women  a 
crop  of  equally  gigantic  lilies.  Yet,  although  the  brilliancy  of  the  red  and 
white  was  intense,  the  deep  sombreness  of  the  undergrowth  was  overpower* 
ing.  There  was  a  dark  rifle -corps-like  effect  about  them  at  a  distance^  which 
— albeit  suggestive  of  pleasing  military  memories  in  these  volunteering  days 
— was  in  itself  emphatically  dismal. 

Having  come  there  to  enjoy  themselves,  these  good  people  set  about  the 
manufacture  of  enjoyment  with  that  grave,  quiet,  ytt  eminently  cheerful 
demeanour,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  most  of  the  country  people  at 
Norway  whom  I  have  seen .  They  had  delayed  commencing  operatious  until 
our  arrival.  Several  of  the  older  men  came  forward  and  shook  )^ands  with 
us  very  heartily,  after  which  they  placed  three  old  boats  together  and  covered 
them  outside  and  in  with  tar,  so  that  when  the  torch  was  applied  there  was 
such  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  as  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  midnight  sun  himself 
for  a  time.  Strange  to  say,  no  enthusiasm  seemed  to  kindle  in  the  breasts 
of  the  peasants.  A  careless  observer  would  have  deemed  them  apathetic^ 
but  this  would  have  been  a  mistaken  opinion.  They  evidently  looked  on  the 
mighty  blaze  with  calm  felicity.  Their  enjoyment  was  clearly  a  matter  of 
fact :  it  may  have  been  deep  ;  it  certainly  was  not  turbulent. 

Soon  we  heard  a  sound  resembling  the  yells  of  a  pig.  This  was  a  violin. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  resembling  the  beating  of  a  flour-mill,  whidi^ 
we  found,  proceeded  from  the  heel  of  the  musician,  who  had  placed  a  wooden 
board  under  his  left  foot  for  the  purpose  of  beating  time  with  efiect  Ho 
thus,  as  it  were,  played  the  fiddle  and  beat  the  dt-um  at  the  same  time. 
Round  this  musician  the  young  men  and  maidens  formed  a  ring  aud  begaa 
to  dance.  There  was  little  talking,  and  that  little  was  in  an  undertone^ 
They  went  to  work  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  decorum.  Scarcely  a  laugk 
was  heard — nothing  approaching  to  a  shout  during  the  whole  night — nevei^ 
theless,  they  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly  :  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of 
that. 

The  nature  of  their  dances  was  somewhat  incomprehensible.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  chief  object  of  the  young  men  waa  to  exhibit  their  agility  by  ervrj 
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(QwdeB  of  impromptu  bound  and  fling  of  which  the  hnmsn  frame  is  capable, 
indoding  the  rather  desperate  feat  of  dashing  themselves  flat  upon  the 
ground.  The  principal  care  of  the  girls  seemed  to  be  to  keep  out  of  the  waj 
of  the  men  and  avoid  being  killed  by  a  frantic  kick  or  felled  by  a  randont 
hkfw.  But  the  desperate  features  in  each  dance  did  not  appear  at  first 
Evay  man  began  by  seizing  his  partner's  hand,  and  dragging  her  round  th» 
oirde,  ever  and  anon  twirling  her  round  violently  with  one  arm,  and  catchinf 
her  round  the  waist  with  the  other,  in  order — as  it  appeared  to  me— to  savs 
her  from  an  untimely  end.  To  this  treatment  the  fair  damsels  submitted 
with  pleased  though  bashful  looks. 

But  soon  the  men  flung  them  ofi*,  and  went  at  it  entirely  on  their  own 
account ;  yet  they  kept  up  a  sort  of  revolving  course  round  their  partneis, 
hke  satellites  encircling  their  separate  suns.  Presently  the  satellites  assumed 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  comet.  They  rushed  about  the  circle  in 
wild  erratic  courses ;  they  leaped  into  the  air,  and,  while  in  that  position, 
dapped  the  soles  of  their  feet  with  both  hands.  '  Should  any  one  deem  this 
sn  easy  feat,  let  him  try  it. 

The  proud  bird  of  the  mountains  was  seen  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
and  well  does  he  describe  his  successful  chase  of  this  magnificent  quarry. 

It  was  a  wild  lonesome  place,  fuU  of  deep  dark  gorges  and  rugged  steeps, 
to  damber  up  which,  if  not  a  work  of  danger,  was  at  least  one  of  difficulty. 
While  I  stood  on  a  rocky  ledge,  gazing  upwards  at  the  sinuosities  of  the 
lavine  above  me,  I  observed  a  strange  apparition  near  the  edge  of  a  rock 
about  forty  yards  off.  It  was  a  face,  a  red,  hairy,  triangular  visage,  with  a 
pair  of  piercing  black  eyes,  that  gazed  down  upon  me  in  unmitigated  amass- 
ment. The  gun  flew  to  my  shoulder ;  I  looked  steadily  for  a  moment ;  th* 
«yes  winked  ;  bang  I  went  the  gun,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  the 
eyes  and  head  were  gone.  Clambering  hastily  up  the  cliff,  I  found  a  red  foK 
lying  dead  behind  a  rock.  Bagging  Reynard,  I  ascended  the  giddy  heights 
where  the  gulls  were  circling.  Here  the  clouds  enshrouded  me  occasionally 
as  they  sailed  past,  making  the  guUs  loom  gigantic.  Suddenly  an  enormoos 
bird  swooped  past  me,  looking  so  large  in  the  white  mist  that  I  felt  assured 
it  must  be  an  eagle.  I  squatted  behind  a  rock  at  once,  and  as  the  mist 
deared  away  a  few  minutes  later  I  saw  him  clearly  enough  sailing  high  up 
in  tiie  sky.  I  glanced  down  at  the  yacht  that  lay  like  a  spe<&  on  the  water 
ftf  below,  and  up  at  the  noble  bird  that  went  soaring  higher  and  higher 
every  moment,  and  I  felt  a  species  of  awe  creep  over  me  when  I  thought  of 
the  tremendous  gulf  of  space  that  lay  between  that  eagle  and  the  world 
below. 

He  was  evidently  bent  on  making  closer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
gnlls,  so  I  sat  down  behind  a  rock  to  watch  him.  But  knowing  the  shyneas 
and  the  sharpHoghtedness  of  the  bird  I  soon  gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  a 
ihot  Presently  he  made  a  rapid  circling  flight  downwards,  and,  after  hover- 
tng  a  few  minutes,  alighted  on  a  cliff  several  hundred  yards  distant  from  my 
place  of  ooneeaknent.  Hope  at  once  revived  ;  I  rose,  and  began,  with  the 
utmost  caution,  to  creep  towards  him.  The  rugged  nature  of  the  ground 
favoured  my  approach,  else  I  shoidd  never  have  succeeded  in  evading  the 
/gbnoe  of  his  bold  and  watchful  eye.     When  I  had  approached  to 

▼ouii.  ▼ 
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about  ^ghty  or  niaefy  yaida,  I  oame  to  an  open  B|Aoe,  aorow  which  it 
imposaible  to  pass  without  being  seen.  This  was  beyond  otmoeptien 
To  lose  him  when  almost  within  my  grasp  was  too  bad !  I  thought  of  trying 
a  long  shot,  but  feeling  certain  that  it  would  be  useless,  I  prepared,  aa  a  last 
rasource,  to  make  a  sudden  rush  towards  him  and  get  as  near  as  possible 
before  he  should  nse. 

The  plan  was  suooessfuL  Cocking  both  barrels  I  darted  out  of  my  place  <x£ 
ooooealment  with  the  wild  haste  of  a  maniac,  and,  before  the  aatoniahed 
eagle  could  launch  himself  off  the  diff,  I  had  lessened  the  distance  between 
us  by  at  least  thirty  yards.  Then  I  took  n^pid  aim,  and  fired  both  bacrola 
almost  simultaneously.  I  might  as  well,  apparently,  have  discharged  a  pep- 
gun  at  him.  Not  a  qmyer  of  wing  or  tail  took  place.  He  did  not  «Teii 
accelerate  his  majestic  flight,  as  the  shots  zte^erberated  from  cliff  to  dif^ 
I  watdied  him  sail  slowly  round  a  crag  and  disappear.  Re-loading  I 
tared  in  moody  desperation  in  the  direction  of  his  flight,  and  soon  gained'tke 
point  round  which  he  had  vaniihed,  when,  behold !  he  lay  on  the  gtoaad 
with  his  broad  wings  expanded  to  their  full  extent  and  his  head  erect.  I  ran 
towards  him,  but  he  did  not  move,  and  I  booo  saw  that  he  was  flMNrtally 
wounded.  On  coming  close  up  I  was  compelled  to  halt  and  gaie  at  hia  in 
admiration.  He  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me  with  a  glance  ci  lofty 
distaw  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

The  conformation  ol  the  eagle's  «ye  is  such  that  its  habitual  expressicniy  sa 
everyone  knows,  resembles  that  of  deep  indignation.  This  bird  had  ^a^ 
look  in  perfection.  His  hooked  beak  was  above  four  inches  long,  and  it 
stnu^  me  that  if  he  were  dii^osed  to  make  a  last  gallant  struggle  for  Ula 
when  I  grasped  him,  such  a  beak,  with  its  corresponding  talons,  would  giva 
meaoine  ugly  wounds  before  I  could  master  him.  I  therefore  laid  my  gun 
gently  across  his  back  and  held  him  down  therewith  while  I  cau^^t^him  bf 
the  neck.  But  his  fighting  days  were  over.  His  head  drooped  forward  and^ 
his  bold  eye  dosed  in  death  a  few  seconds  later. 

A  FUa  for  (^  Queeti'«  En^lifh—K  third  paper  from  the  Dean  <^  Ganter- 
bury.  In  which  he  tells  us  that  we  must  not  spell  the  plural  of  attorney, 
att(Nmies,  just  as  we  do  not  spell  the  plural  of  key,  kies,— he  thinks  that 
cucumber  has  the  strongest  daim  to  be  pronounced  Q-cumber,  '  honour '  it 
to  be  vgAX  witha  "u,"  so  is  'favour,'  and  'control'  nev«r  acqtnred  any 
right  to  be  qpelt  with  a  ''  u." 

Dtmd  i^  iht  De96rt  is  a  sad  story  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

TEICPLS  BAR — ^NOVEMBER. 

'' The  GhoH  of  Gcuhleigh  CouH.^'^Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  describes  a  travelling 
American  and  his  family,  probably  a  New  En^lander  of  the  old  school.  Our 
readers  will  judge  how  ha  has  succeeded  from  the  following  extracts  : 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  quavered  Phiphkins,  "  there's  a  gent  in  the  front  want» 
a  card  to  view  Gashleigh  Court ;  and  he  says  he'd  take  it  without  looking, 
'cause  of  the  ghosts^  which  is  meat  and  drink  to  him." 

**  Bless  my  soul !"  cried  the  house-agent,  bustling  about,  and  rummagi^g^ 
nervously  in  his  drawer  for  a  card  of  admimon ;  "this is  vary  strange.  What 
sort  of  a  gentleman  is  it,  Phiphkins  f' 
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*'  If  yoia  pleflse,  s&r,"  replied  the  ^krticled  pnpil,  his  toice'sttbuiding  to  a  hlM, 
"  he  looks  like  a  ghost  himself  /" 

''Mr.  Bessemer  bade  his  subordinate  inform  the  gentleman,  with  his  eoin- 
jdiments,  that  he  would  be  with  him  in  one  moment,  and  proceeded  to  fill  up 
an  Older  addresAed  to  old  Bannup,  who  kept  the  '*  Velvet  Cap  "  beer  shop, 
and  in  whoMe  care  the  huge  rusty  keys  of  Gashleigh  Court  wdre  left 

"Ghosts  are  meat  and  drink  to  him  are  they?"  mused  Kr.  Bessemer; 
'*  egad,  he'll  have  enough  of  them  up  at  the  Court.  By  the  Way,  didn't  that 
swindling  captain  say  that  he  liked  ghosts  ?  This  may  be  one  of  the  same 
sort.     Ah,  we  most  be  cautious,  very  cautious." 

With  this  he  proceeded  into  the  front  office,  where  he  found,  sitting  on  his 
gtvat  lease,  fetiewal,  and  agreement  strewn  table,  a  gentleman  swinging  his 
kgs  to  Und  fro  in  a  very  free  and  easy  manner. 

fie  was  a  long  gentleman,  and  a  bony  one.  Larger  feet  and  laiger  handi, 
wtfii  laiger  kliuekles  at  the  finger  joints  thereof,  BCr.  Bessemel*  had  seldom 
sisen.  He  Wore  no  gloves,  and  it  seemed  only  by  a  condescension  to  the 
UMges  of  society  that  he  wore  boots.  He  was  dad,  generally  in  nankeen, 
and  his  lank  tftraight  black  hair  was  surmounted  by  a  straw  hat  encircled  with 
a  I^Kk  ribbon.  In  one  hand  he  poised  a  big  stick.  In  the  other  he  had  a 
big  dgar.  His  fac«  was  of  the  color  of  mahogany,  with  inlayings  of  hMht 
eg^  maplo  on  the  cheek  bones.  He  had  no  whiskers,  but  a  straggling,  iitubby 
hilttate  appendage  to  his  chin,  half -tuft  and  half -beard.  On  two  or  three  ci 
hiB  knucktes,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Bessemer  observed  that  there  glistened  diamond 
zings  of  large  size.  Studs  of  the  same  precious  gems  glittered  <»  his  akiii 
front,  which  was  otherwise  coarse,  creased,  and  not  too  dean.  His  collar  Was 
enolinotB,  and  might  have  been  ciilled  a  "  lay-down,'*  had  it  not  been  equally 
a  "  stick-out "  one.  A  Windsor  Guide  protruded  from  his  ooat-pocket ;  he 
melt  very  strongly  of  tobacco ;  and,  altogether,  he  was  a  veiy  strange-loddng 
gantleman  indeed. 

"  I  Wish  he  wouldn't  spit  bo  on  my  kamptuHoon,"  murmured  Mr.  Bei- 
itther,  vemarking  the  exjwctoratory  attentions  which  the  gentleman  had  been 
parfing  (in  a  circular  form)  to  the  india-rubber  floormg  of  the  office. 

"CinindPyk6,"said  the  gfintleman,  handing  him  a  card,  on  which  tha 
hoiuie-agdht  read  as  follows : 


Colond  Shephatiah  P.  Pyke, 

U.  8,  A, 


"  Shephatiah  I  was  baptised,"  continued  the  long  gentleman,  «  my  folks 
bem'  pioiis  ;  and  father  jined  a  chutch  the  fall  but  one  before  I  upric,  startlin'. 
What  P.  stands  for,  I  duno.  Punkins,  mebbie  ;  but  am  nut  suttin.  It  was 
a  throw  in,  shiffly,  to  please  the  pusaon  ;  but  P.  I  be.  From  Massachusetts. 
Aril  ktt  Colonel  Shephatiah  P.  Pyke  ;  for  morality  and  dry-goods  unekalled. 
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and  payin'  his  way  to  the  last  cent,  now  retired,  and  from  hum  ihz«e  yean. 
travelling  on  the  continent  of  Europe." 

Mr.  Bessemer  bowed. 

<'  Tes,  sir,"  Went  on  Colonel  Pyke.  And  thafs  how  I  com  here, — nmnwiw* 
also  my  family,  which  is  along  of  me  and  refreshing  at  yonr  adjacent  taTem, 
the  '  White  Hart.'  Sir,  yon  hay  hnd  of  W.  Shakespeare,  of  Stratfoxd-on- 
Avon,  Warwickshire  V 

•Mr.  Bessemer  replied  that  he  had  heard  of  the  bard  in  question . 

<<  Also  of  W.  Milton,  of  Oripplegate,  London  f ' 

Yes,  Mr.  Bessemer  had  heard  of  him  ;  but  he  didn't  exactly  see— 

<<  Of  course  you  don't,"  the  Colonel  interposed,  waving  his  hand  in  a  lofty 
manner.  **  Sir,  W.  Shakespeare  was  my  uncle  :  J.  Milton,  of  Cripplegate, 
London ;  W.  Spenser,  of  Kilcolman  Castle,  Lreland  ;  J.  Addison,  of  Holland 
House,  Kensington  ;  J.  Dryden  of  Gerrard  Street,  Soho  ;  A.  Pope,  of  Twick- 
enham, Middlesex,— were  my  brothers.  Your  language,  your  litersture, 
your  fine  arts,  your  philosophy,  your  oratory,  belong  to  us  :  some.  Sir,  in 
an  intellectual  pint  of  view,  I  consider  Lady  Maiy  Wortley  Montagu  to  be 
my  grandmother.  My  fut,  sir,  in  this  country,  is  on  my  native  heath  ;  and 
in  Heme's  Oak,  Datchet  Mead,  mine  host  of  the  Garter,  and  the  lofty  keep 
of  Windsor  Castle  itself,  I  have  a  common  property." 

The  house-agent  began  to  think  that  a  madman  had  paid  him  a  morning 
eall ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  royal  borough  of  Windsor  it  is  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  a  demented  person  to  turn  up,  possessed  with  the  mono- 
maniacal  notion  that  Windsor  Castle  is  his  or  her  property,  or  that  he  or  she 
Ib  the  rightful  sovereign  of  England. 

Colonel  Pyke  appeared  to  comprehend,  from  the  scared  look  of  the  house- 
agent,  that  he  was  talking  Ohaldee  to  him. 

Taking  pity  on  the  house-agent's  bewilderment,  the  Colonel  condescended 
to  come  down  from  the  giddy  heights  of  metaphor  to  the  campaign  eonntxy 
of  common  sense.  He  proceeded  to  inform  Mr.  Bessemer  that,  tii«d  of 
roaming  about  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  was  desirous  of  fixing  himself  for 
a  while  in  a  rural  diBtrict  of  EngUmd.  He  liked  Oakshire  ;  he  liked  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor ;  he  had  studied  the  exterior  of  Gashleigh  Couri, 
and  liked  that  too  ;  and  he  was  prepared  to  become  a  tenant,  with  his  &mily, 
of  the  haunted  mansion  for  one  year,  certain. 

The  family  was  in  due  time  installed  at  Gashleigh  Court,  and  did  their  best 
to  be  neighbourly.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  did  not  at  first  succeed.  The 
medical  man  called  ;  but  the  Pykes  informed  him  they  were  homodopathiata, 
and  that  Doctor  Narcissus  Hodge  had  exclusive  control  over  the  medicine* 
chest  and  the  infinitesimal  globules.  The  clergyman  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony ; 
but  the  Colonel  said  he  and  his  family  were  dissenters.  Questioned  as  to 
what  denomination  he  belonged  to — ^there  were  the  chapels  of  about  twenty 
nonconforming  sects  in  the  vicinage  at  his  service— he  replied,  for  self  and 
household,  that  they  were  "  peculiar  Christians." 

^'Meanin'  that  me  and  my  sun  sometimes  plays  quoits  on  Sundays,"  he 
explained,  ''and  that  Dr.  Narcissus  Hodge  doesn't  let  the  beetles  alone  on 
that  day,  nor  my  gals  the  pianner.  It's  awful  wicked,  I  know ;  but  we  are 
peculiar.    Mrs.  Pyke,  she  ia  pious,  and,  having  nurs,  keeps  her  room.     Wh«i 
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I  WM  to  hum,  I  ooncladed  to  set  a  big  dog  at  a  pusson  whenever  I  see  him 
comin'  acrofls  my  purlieus  ;  but  such  aint  ciyil  in  Europe,  aud  I  giys  'em  a 
quiet  answer.  But  if  you  want  any  money  for  your  poor  folkes,  a  fiye- 
guinnea  bil "  (the  name  given  by  the  Colonel  to  a  five-pound  Bank-of -Eng- 
land note)  '*  is  always  at  your  service." 

The  clergyman  did- not  come  again  for  a  long  time. 

In  process  of  time  the  house-agent  enquires  of  the  Colonel  about  the  Ghost^ 
and  receives  the  following  information. 

The  Colonel's  year  of  tenancy  came  to  an  end,  and  he  went  over  to  Windsor 
to  pay  Mr.  Bessemer  the  last  quarter's  rent. 

''  Tis  an  uncommon  purty  location,"  he  remarked,  "  and  shutes  us  all  re- 
mukkable.  The  beetles  is  as  aboimding  as  pea-nuts  at  the  Bowery  ;  and  my 
youngest  gal's  life  is  a  halcyon  time  in  shootin'  small  buds.  But  I'm  fiffle 
that  we  can't  stand  them  darned  ghosts." 

''Have  they — ^have  the  noises,"  Mr.  Bessemer  remarked  nervously,  but 
cautiously  (not  liking  to  run  down  the  value  of  the  property  by  admitting  the 
existence  of  ghosts),  '*  been  very  troublesome  V 

''Troublesome!"  echoed  Colonel  Pyke.  "Is  rattlesnakes  in  your  boots 
troublesome?  Is  muskitters  in  your  flannel  vest  troublesome?  IsHessin 
flies  heavenly  to  heifers  ?  Troublesome,  sir  !  The  darned  things  have  wor^ 
zited  Mrs.  P.'s  nuvs  to  fiddlestriogs.  They  have  druv  my  gak  half  melan- 
dioly  mad.  Dr.  Narcissus  Hodge,  he  can't  get  up  no  more  spirits  for  'em. 
My  son  has  'em  all  about  him,  like  May-bugs.  And  though  I  don't  care  a  cent 
for  any  ghost  as  was  ever  raised,  I  find  myself  agoin'  off  my  feed,  and  a  goin' 
on  my  drink,  and  a  tumin'  right  down  hypochondriacal-like." 

"  What — what  are  the  noises  like  T    Mr.  Bessemer  asked  tentatively. 

"Two  sorts,"  replied  the  Colonel  laconically  :  "there's  a  sharp  banging 
noise  like  blows,  as  if  some  one  was  a  cowhidin'  somebody.  It  goes  on, 
hour  after  hour,  whack,  whack,  whack,  till  yer  marrer  turns  to  ice-cream ; 
and  then  comes  the  other  noise, — low,  dismal,  plaintive,  skeary  moans,  as  of 
a  child — ^poor  little  innocent  ! — ^that's  a  bein'  welted." 

"  Any  words  T'  asked  the  house-agent. 

"We  never  heard  but  these,"  replied  the  Colonel,  in  a  low  tone  ;  "  but  all 
of  us  have  heard  'em  in  a  kind  of  agony  whisper  close  to  our  ears  at  some 
time  or  other  ;  '  JJo,  don%  mother  ;  donV^ 

"  Dear  me  !"  cried  the  house-agent,  as  though  he  had  not  heard  the  tale 
five  hundred  times  before. 

"  Thaf  s  all  we  hear,"  went  on  Colonel  Pyke  ;  "  and  sometimes  it  comes  at 
Bight,  and  sometimes  it  comes  by  day.  But  what's  all  that  to  the  things  we 
■eer 

"  See !" 

"  Tes,  sir,  see.  I've  seen  'em  ;  my  wife's  seen  'em  ;  the  gals  has  seen  'em  ; 
so  has  my  son ;  so  has  Doctor  Hodge  ;  so  has  the  nigger  boy  Abe ;  so  has 
Mrs.  Van  Much — seen  'em  and  heard  'em  too,  although  she's  half  deaf  and 
three-parts  blind." 

"  What  are  they — ^what  do  they  seem  to  be  like  ?" 

"They're  awful,  sir,"  the  Colonel  responded,  sinking  his  voice  still  lower, 
Mid  lighting  a  fresh  dgar  ;  for  his  eccentricities  being  known,  he  wasjalways 
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pemiitted  to  smoke  in  th^  hona^rai^nt's  office.  *'  There  are  two  on  'em,  «|r 
but  they're  never  seen  together.  There's  a  tall  handsome  lady  in  a  aij^ijk- 
dress,  and  her  hair  hanging  down  £or  all  the  world  like  l4^y  M«pbeth|  aad 
ihfi  seems  to  hold  8om/»thing  like  the  shadow  of  a  stick  or  switch  in  her  hai^^* 
She*8  generally  to  be  seen  gliding  up  and  down  th^  greall  stairoaMi  Tbvi 
there's  another  :  a  poor,  pale,  delicate-looking  lad,  in  little  logee  pfiotii  «nd 
blue  rosettes  in  his  shoes,  and  a  point-huce  collar.  Bat  there  seems  to  be  stains 
of  ink  and  stains  of  blood  on  his  hands,  and  his  face,  and  his  eoUar,  and  the 
paper  on  wMoh  he  is  writing,  always  writing  at  a  little  table  in  the  bay- 
window  of  the  hall ;  but  there  aint  no  real  table  there  ;  if  s  a  phantom  tabley 
«r,  and  iVb  all  aver  Bhod*" 

m 

BfAClCILLAK^S   ICAOAZINl — NOVEMBXK. 

The  HUlyars  and  the  Burtons ;  A  Story  of  Two  FamUies,  By  Henry 
l^ngcfley. — An  Australian  tale  as  far  as  the  first  chapters  lead  us  to  form  an 
opinion.  Here  is  a  description  of  Australian  ladies.  They  seem  to  be  subject 
tp  the  same  temptations  and  weaknesses  as  other  fair  from  other  lands. 

The  Secretary  by  degrees  allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  from  the  beautiful 
pix)^pect  before,  him  to  the  two  white  figures  among  the  flowers.  By  degrees 
hj^  i^ttention  became  concentrated  on  them,  and  after  a  time  a  shade  of  djs- 
si^tisfaction  stole  over  his  handsome  face,  and  a  wrinkle  or  two  formed  on  his 
l^rpad  forehead. 

Why  was  this  ?  The  reason  was  a  very  simple  one  :  he  saw  that  Mrs.  Oxton 
was  only  half  intent  upon  her  flowers,  and  was  keeping  one  eye  upon  her 
lord  and  master.     He  said,  *'  Botheration." 

She  saw  that  he  spoke,  though  she  little  thought  what  he  said  ;  and  so  she 
c^me  floating  easily  towards  him  through  the  flowers,  looking  by  no  means 
unlike  a  great  white  and  crimson  Amaryllis  herself.  She  may  have  been  a 
thought  too  fragile,  a  thought  too  hectic— «11  real  Australian  beauties  are  so  ; 
■he  looked,  indeed,  as  though,  if  you  blew  at  her,  her  hair  would  come  off 
like  the  down  of  a  dandelion,  but  nevertheless  she  was  so  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, that  you  could  barely  restrain  an  exclamation  of  delighted  surprise  when 
y;ou  first  saw  her.  This  being  came  softly  up  to  the  Secretary,  put  her  arm 
round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  ;  and  yet  the  Secretary  gave  no  outward  sigi)! 
of  satisfaction  whatever.    Still  the  Secretary  was  not  a  '*  brute ;"  far  from  it. 

"  My  love,"  said  Mrs.  Oxton. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  the  Secretary. 

**  I  want  to  ask  you  a  favour,  my  love." 

"  My  sweetest  Agnes,  it  is  quite  impossible.  I  will  send  Edward  aa  sub- 
overseer  to  Tullabaloora ;  but  into  a  Government  place  he  does  7wt  go," 

"  My  dear  James " 

<<  It  is  no  use,  Agnes  ;  it  is  really  no  use.  I  have  been  accused  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  of  placing  too  many  of  my  own  and  my  wife's  family.  I  have  been 
taunted  vrith  it  in  the  House.  There  is  great  foundation  of  truth  in  it.  It  if 
really  no  use,  if  you  talk  till  doomsday.  What  are  you  going  to  give  me  for 
lunch  ? " 

Mrs.  Oxton  was  perfectly  unmoved ;  she  merely  seated  herself  comf ortaUj 
on  her  husband's  knee. 
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^'Sn]^>o0e,  now,"  she  said,  'Hhat  you  had  been  putting  yourself  in  a 
iriflked  paasion  for  nothing.  Suppose  I  had  dianged  my  mind  about  Edward. 
8igppoao  I  thought  you  quite  right  in  not  placing  any  more  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. And  suppose  I  only  wanted  a  little  information  about  somebody's  ante- 
oedests.     What  then  ? " 

"  Why  then  I  have  been  a  brute.    Say  on." 

^*  My  dearest  James.  Do  you  know  anything  against  Lieutenant  HiUyar  7' 
*<  H'm,"  said  the  Secretary.  **  Nothing  new.  fie  came  over  here  under  a 
fUtmd ;  but  so  many  young  men  do  that.  I  am  chary  of  asking  too  many 
questions.  He  was  very  fast  at  home,  I  believe,  and  went  ramblmg  throu|^ 
Europe  for  ten  years ;  yet  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  justified  in  saying  I 
knew  anything  very  bad  against  him." 

**  He  will  be  Sir  George  fiillyar,"  said  Mrs.  Ozton,  pensiyely. 
''He  will  indeed,"  said  the  Secretary,    ''and  have  ten  thousand  a  year. 
He  will  be  a  catch  for  some  one." 
^^My  deaP)  I  am  afraid  he  is  caught." 
*'No!    Who  is  it? 

"  No  other  than  our  poor  G^erty.  She  has  been  string  at  the  Barkers',  in 
the  same^  house  with  him  ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  they  are 
engaged." 

Die  Secretary  rose  and  walked  up  and  down  Hhe  yerandah.  He  was  very 
much  disturbed. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  if  this  were 
not  true." 

"  Why  ?  do  you  know  anything  against  him  ?" 

"  Well,  just  now  I  carelessly  said  I  did  not ;  but  now,  when  the  gentleman 
toolly  proposes  himself  for  my  brother-in  law  !     It  is  perfectly  intolerable  ! " 
"  Do  you  know  anything  special,  James  ? " 

*'  No.  But  look  at  the  man,  my  love.  Look  at  his  insolent,  contradictoiy 
xuamer.  Look  at  that  nasty  drop  he  has  in  his  eyes.  Look  at  his  character 
ieig  profligacy.  Look  at  his  unpopularity  in  the  force ;  and  then  think  of 
our  beautiful  little  Gerty  being  handed  over  to  such  a  man.  Oh  !  Lord,  yon 
know  it  really  is  — " 

"  I  hate  the  man  as  much  as  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Oxton.     "  I  can't  bear  to 
be  in  the  room  with  him.     But  Qertj  loves  him." 
"Poor  Uttle  bird." 
"  And  he  is  handsome.', 

"  Confound  him,  yes.  And  charming  too,  of  course,  with  his  long  pale 
lace  and  his  dolce  fomitivUy  insolent  manner,  and  his  great  eyes  like  blank 
windows,  out  of  which  the  devil  looks  once  a  day,  for  fear  you  might  forget 
he  was  there.     Oh  !  a  charming  man  !" 

"  Then  he  will  be  a  baronet,  with  an  immense  fortune ;  and  Gerty  will  be 
Lady  Hillyar." 

"  And  the  most  unfortunate  little  flowier  in  the  wide  world,"  said  the  See- 
letary. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Oxton,  with  a  sigh.     See,  here  she 
oomes  ;  don't  let  her  know  I  have  told  you. 
(Gertrude  Nevill  came  towards  them  at  this  moment.     She  was  very  like 
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her  BiBter,  but  still  more  fragile  in  form  ;  a  kind  of  caricatnre  of  her  sisier. 
The  white  in  her  face  was  whiter,  and  the  red  redder ;  her  hair  was  of  a  shade 
more  brilliant  brown  ;  and  she  looked  altogether  like  some  wonderful  heotio 
l^ost.  If  you  were  delighted  with  her  sisters  beanty  you  were  awed  with 
hers  ;  not  awed  because  there  was  anything  commanding  or  determined  in 
the  expression  of  her  face,  but  because  she  was  so  very  fragile  and  gentle. 
The  first  glance  of  her  great  hazel  eyes  put  her  under  your  protection  to  the 
death.  You  had  a  feeling  of  awe,  while  you  wondered  why  it  had  pleased 
€k)d  to  create  anything  so  helpless,  so  beautiful,  and  so  good,  and  to  leafe 
her  to  the  chances  and  troubles  of  this  rough  world.  You  could  no  more 
have  willingly  caused  a  shade  of  anxiety  to  pass  oyer  that  face,  than  you 
could  have  taken  the  beautiful  little  shell  parrakeet,  which  sat  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  killed  it  before  her  eyes. 

.  The  Secretary  set  his  jaw,  and  swore,  to  himself,  that  it  should  never  be  ; 
but  what  was  the  good  of  his  swearing  ? 

''  See,  James,"  she  said  to  him,  speaking  with  a  voice  like  that  of  a  stook- 
doye  among  the  deep  plack  shadows  of  an  English  wood  in  June,  *^  I  am 
going  to  fill  all  your  vases  with  flowers.  Idle  Agnes  has  run  away  to  yon, 
and  has  left  me  all  the  work.  See  here  ;  I  am  going  to  set  these  great  fern 
boughs  round  the  china  vase  on  the  centre  table,  and  bend  them  so  that  they 
droop,  you  see.  And  then  I  shall  lay  in  these  long  wreaths  of  scarlet  Ken- 
nedia  to  hang  over  the  fern,  and  then  I  shall  tangle  in  these  scarlet  passion- 
liowers,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  circle  of  these  belladonna  lilies,  and  in  the 
oentre  of  all  I  shall  put  this  moss-rosebud 

For  the  bride  she  chose,  the  red,  red,  rose, 
And  by  its  thorii  died  she. 

"  James,  don't  break  my  heart,  for  I  love  him.  My  own  brother,  I  have 
never  had  a  brother  but  you  ;  try  to  make  the  best  of  him  for  my  sake.  Ton 
will  now,  won't  you  ?  I  know  you  don't  like  him  ;  your  characters  are  dis- 
limilar ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  get  to.  I  did  not  like  him  at  first ;  bnt  it 
came  upon  me  in  time.  You  dont  know  how  really  good  he  is,  and  how  bit- 
terly he  has  been  ill-used.     Come,  James,  say  you  will  try  to  like  him." 

What  could  the  poor  Secretary  do  but  -soothe  her,  and  defer  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  matter.  If  it  had  been  Mr.  Cornelius  Murphy  making  a 
modest  request,  the  Secretary  would  have  been  stem  enough,  would  have 
done  «7hat  he  should  have  done  here  -  put  his  veto  on  it  once  and  for  ever ; 
but  he  could  not  stand  his  favourite  little  sister  in  law,  with  her  teara,  her 
beauty,  and  her  caresses.    He  temporised. 

But  his  holiday,  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  so  long,  was  quite  spoilt. 
Little  Gerty  Neville  had  wound  herself  so  thoroughly  round  his  heart ;  aha 
had  been  such  a  sweet  little  confidant  to  him  in  his  courtship  ;  had  brought 
10  many  precious  letters,  had  planned  so  many  meetings ;  had  been,  in  ahork, 
such  a  dear  little  go-between,  that  when  he  thought  of  her  being  taken  away* 
from  him  by  a  man  of  somewhat  queer  character,  whom  he  heartily  despised 
and  disliked,  it  made  him  utterly  miserable.  As  Gerty  had  been  connected 
closely  with  the  brightest  part  of  a  somewhat  stormy  life,  so  also  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  had  ever  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  brighter  future  which  did  not 
indnde  her  ;  and  now ! — ^it  was  intolerable. 
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He  brooded  for  three  days,  and  then,  having  seen  to  the  more  neoesBaiy 
part  of  his  station  work,  he  determined  to  go  and  make  fuller  inqairies.  So 
the  big  bay  horse  was  saddled,  and  he  rode  thoughtfully  away ;  aoroos  the 
paddocks,  through  the  forest,  over  the  plain,  down  to  the  long  yellow  sands 
fringed  with  snarling  surf,  and  so  northward  towards  the  faint  blue  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Wilberf oroe. 

A  Week  in  Russian  Poland, — ^Let  me  try  and  recall  some  of  the  scenes 
that  I  saw  during  my  Tisit  there,  which  remain  most  strongly  impressed  <m 
mj  mind.     It  is  a  cold  wintery  afternoon,  smd  the  sun  is  struggling  feebly  to 
Biake  its  way  through  great  banks  of  watery  douds.     I  have  strolled  down 
with  a  friend  to  whom  Russian  and  Polish  are  almost  better  known  than  his 
natiTe  tongue,  to  see  the  yiew  of  Warsaw.    We  pass  by  the  long  delapidated- 
looking  palace  where  the  old  kings  of  Poland  used  to  dwell,  and  come  out 
upon  the  great  iron  railway  bridge,  the  one  work  which,  in  case  of  their  ex- 
pulsion,  the  Russians  would  lea  ve  as  a  reminiscence  of  their  rule  in  the  Polish 
cspital.     A  score  of  men  are  \\  urking  listlessly,  tinkering  up  the  girders  of 
e  half-finished  bridge,   already  rust-eaten  and  weather-stained.     Beneath 
us  is  the  wide  sandy  bed  of  the  Vistula.     A  few  straggling  shallow  rills  of 
water  are  all  that  is  left  for  the  time  of  the  torrent  river  ;  a  raft  of  logs  float- 
ing down  the  broadest  of  these  rilk,  going  Dantzig-wards,  a  couple  of  puny 
steamers,  stranded  high  upon  the  banks,  are  the  only  signs  of  trafiic  to  be 
seen.     The  riyer  is  so  low  that  the  bridge  of  boats,  crossing  the  Vistula  a 
little  above  the  railway  viaduct,  lies  resting  upon  the  sand-banks,  raised  up 
and  down  at  all  sort  of  angles.     In  the  centre  of  the  widest  of  the  water- 
ehaneln  a  dead  horse  has  been  stranded  on  its  back  months  before,  and  shows 
so  signs  of  moving,  though  the  water  has  worn  away  the  flesh  from  off  its 
l^gB.     Close  by,  a  gim-boat  is  moored,  with  its  one  gun  placed  so  as  to  sweep 
the  bridge.     Below  us  lies  the  suburb  of  Praga — a  collection  of  wood  sheds, 
•nd  railway  works,  and  low  one-storied,  thatched,  poverty-stricken  houses  ; 
and  beyond  that  stretches  the  dead  dreary  plain,  over  which  the  line  runs 
towards  St.  Petersburgh.     On  the  other  side  is  the  steep,  sandy  cliff  on  which 
Warsaw  is  placed.     The  position  is  a  fine  one,  or  rather  might  be  a  fine  one, 
if  the  town  had  not  turned  its  back  as  it  were  on  the  river.     As  it  is,  looking 
from  the  Vistula,  you  gaze  upon  a  series  of  narrow  back  streets  running  up 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  beyond  that  is  the  dead  long  level  line  of  the  city, 
Vroken  only  by  the  gilded  cupolas  of  the  cathedral     Far  away  to  the  right 
stands  the  citadel,  to  enter  which,  except  as  a  prisoner,  is  no  easy  task,  and 
where  the  guns  are  always  pointed  towards  the  city.     I  was  at  Naples  at  the 
time  when  the  cannon  of  Saiitt  Elmo  were  turned  towards  the  town,  and  when 
it  was  believed  that,  sooner  than  allow  Garibaldi  to  enter,  the  timid  king 
would  summon  up  a  remnant  of  courage  and  fire  upon  his  capital.     But, 
there,  where  every  thing  was  so  bright,  and  joyous,  and  full  of  light,  it  was 
impossible  to  realize  that  such  a  danger  could  ever  exist  in  truth.     No  man, 
not  even  a  Bourbon,  could  have  the  heart  to  destroy  Naples.     Here  the  im- 
pxession  was  altogether  different     Everything  was  so  dreary,  so  sad,  and  so 
hopeless,  that  if  the  Russians,  in  sheer  weariness  of  heart,  were  to  sheU  the 
deroted  city  from  their  impregnable  fortress,  it  would  be,  speaking  artisti- 
Mllyy  the  fitting  end  to  the  fate  of  Warsaw.    To  finish  with  the  whole  dismal 
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talk  of  subduing  Poland  for  once  and  for  all,  is  a  thought  which,  I  should 
think,  must  have  a  strange  attraction  for  the  half-saTage  TaHar  mind.  What 
Suwarrow  did  at  Praga,  why  should  not  Mouravieff  do  ob  tlie  Mt  bank  of 
theVistoU? 

A  descrip^on  of  a  Jewish  festival  in  Warsaw  is  w^  dnvim. 

A  little  further  on,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  camp,  stooda  rMmd  whita- 
washed  building,  It  waa  the  qruagogue  of  the  poor  Jewa  at  Waiaaw,  and 
tibe;  day  happened  to  be  one  of  high  festival-^the  first  day^  I  belisva^  of  tfie 
Jewish  year.  We  entered  the  building,  which  was  Utocally  orsniimil.  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could  force  an  enttaaosk  Siessfipefaoo 
within  the  synagogue  was  singing  to  himself  at  the  bluest  pitch  of  hu 
Singing  is  hardly  the  proper  word  ;  for  the  prayer,  as  I  took  it  ta  be, 
sing  song  repetition  of  a  number  of  texts.  Everybody  had.a  book  us  his^hand 
iUled  with  Hebrew  characters,  and  seemed  to  be  redtiBg  from  it  akndi  The 
object  of  each  worshipper  S4>peared  to  be  to  outsing  eveiy  one  elsek  Iheemr 
eitement  depicted  on  their  faces  was  really  painfui  to  witness.  Theis  bodns 
swayed  to  and  fro  in  harmony  vrith  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  delefid  chsaiit' ;  the 
veins  in  their  necks  were  swollen  with  the  efforts  they  were  making?  to^faiBS 
their  voices.  Behind  the  gratings  of  the  gallery  which  went  round  the  ohanh 
you  could  see  the  dark  eyes  of  the  women  glistening  brightly  ;  raggadliMe 
urchins,^  of  two  years  old  and  upwards,  crawled  between  the  logs  of  the  wos- 
shippers,  and  kept  on  chanting  like  their  parents,  except  when  they  were  as- 
gaged  in  fighting  with  each  other.  Old  men,  who  looked  so  feebie  that  yon 
wondered  how  they  held  themselves  up,  kept  on  shouting,  and  swuiging  too 
and  fro  with  a  spasmodic  vigour.  The  whole  congregation  were  clad  in  the 
dress  common  to  the  Polish  Jews,  of  which  I  have  before  spcdcen.  The  hetA 
was  awful,  and  the  woishippeis  wece  addicted  to  primitive  methods  botit  ol 
(fitting  and  blowing  their  noses^  which  made  dose  proximity  anythisf  bat 
attractive.  On  tho  other  hand,  there  was  a  look  of  earnest  devotion  aliont 
the  service  I  never  saw  equalled  elsewhere.  Bvery  man  prayed  as  thomgli 
some  awful  danger  were  at  hand,  to  be  averted  by  the  fervour  of  his  praynm 
A  rabbi  in  rich'<K>loured  vestments,  standing  on  a  raised  platform,  af^MaaMd 
in  some  way  to  direct  the  service ;  but  the  congregation  apparently  paid  bli 
little  heed  to  him,  each  praying  after  his  own  fashion.  Fresh  wonhippefli 
came  passing,  in  constantly  ;  and  passing  out,  we  met  group  alter  groap-ol 
Jews  hastening  to  the  synagogue,  men  and  women  walking  mostly  af>art — thft 
women  with  false  hair  covering  t^eir  shaven  foreheads,  and  the  men  leading  li^ 
tie  boys  by  the  hand,  who,  with  their  high  boots  and  long  coats^  looked  the;  veaqf 
counterpart  of  the  old  wooden  figures  of  Noah  and  his  sons,  which  I  remao^ 
ber  as  the  inmates  of  the  Ark  of  one's  childhood.  Along  the  bsaks  of  tto 
Vistula  you  cotdd  see  long  files  of  Jews  walking  slowly  down,  one  by  one^  to 
the  water's  edge,  gazing  steadily  at  the  running  stream,  and  then  tumimg 
slowly  backwards.  Some  of  the  older  men  bowed  their  heads  till  they  touohad 
the  sand,  but  the  generality  contented  themselves  by  gazing  at  the  waters 
As  far  as  I  could  leam  the  river  was  supposed  to  represent  the  watais  at 
Babylon,  and  the  Jews,  as  they  gazed  upon  it,  were  expected  to  rememher 
Zion  in  the  days  of  their  captivity.  But  in  that  dreary  scene,  under  tlial' 
l^y,  coldsky,  there  was  something,  inexpressibly  moomful  aboottbe 
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and  the  thought  would  force  itself  upon  me,  that  they  were  oome 
teih  to  mourn  over  the  approaohing  ruin  of  their  adopted  home.  Why,  I 
huve  often  wondered,  is  it  that  the  Jews  choose  a  place  like  Warsaw,  or  the 
GQietto  at  Romo,  for  their  especial  home  ?  They  are  miserably  poor  in 
FoLNid  ;  little  mon^  is  to  be  made  there  at  the  best,  and  they  have  been, 
yU  ktely,  cruelly  ill-treated  by  every  suooessive  Polish  Government ;  yist 
kkgf  hang  on  there  with  a  strange  tenacity,  and,  what  is  more,  increase  and 
maltiply.  At  the  present  day,  at  least  a  ninth  part  of  the  whi^  PoUsk 
population  ia  of  Jewish  race,  and  that  part  represente  fully  half  the  wealth 
and:  intelligence  of  the  country. 

OOBKHILL — KOVEMBSB. 

4  Scotchman  in  HoUand, 

Morning  broke  singularly  fine  ;  and  when  I  got  on  deck,  I  found  that  we 
had  crossed  the  bar,  and  were  fairly  in  the  Maas.  At  Helvoet  sluys  we  en- 
tered the  canal,  and  I  gradually  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  in  the  country  of  William  of  Orange,  Bameveldt,  and 
De  Wit ;  of  Tromp  luid  De  Buyter  ;  of  Erasmus  andGrotius  ;  of  Renibraudt 
md  Plaul  Potter  ;  of  Burman  and  Hemsterhuys. 

Having  left  my  traps  at  the  New  Bath  Hotel  at  Rotterdam,  I  stroUed  out 
bo  see  the  town.  After  passing  fruit  shops  where  the  melons  look  blooming 
— «nd  cigar  shops,  where  the  cigars  are  both  good  and  cheap— and  cheese 
i^ope,  with  cheeses  as  round  as  the  canon-baUs  of  Admiral  Tromp — and  after 
noticing  that  a  painted  pole  does  not  indicate  a  barber's,  but  a  provision  store, 
md  that  the  barber  makes  lus  presence  known  by  hanging  out  three  basina^- 
pswnbroker's  fashion.  I  have  gradually  advanced  to  the  great  market. 
Bore  surrounded  by  a  seedy  iron  rail,  stands  a  rusty  bronze  figure  in  cap  and 
gown,  holding  in  his  hands  a  book.  I  knew  him  at  once  to  be  the  ''great 
HrMmus."  The  statue  was  put  up  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  I  confess 
I  Vked  the  familiarity,  which  seemed  to  be  established  between  it  and  the 
mdhins  of  the  market.  Legends  not  without  poetry  in  them  have  gathered 
■found  the  statue.  The  people  say  that  Erasmus  turns  over  a  leaf  of  his  book 
when  he  hears  the  Cathedral  clock  of  St.  Lawrence  strike  the  midnight  hour, 
Mid' that  when  he  comes  to  the  last  leaf  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  at  hand. 

The  Dutch  are  great  people  for  blood  and  kindred,  and  family  gatherings  ; 
and  from  all  I  could  hear  their  domestic  life  is  pure  and  respectable.  The 
elopement  of  a  Dutch  married  lady  with  a  dragoon  would  shock  the  country 
ywry  much,  like  a  breach  made  in  the  dykes.  After  twelve  and  a  half  yean 
of  matrimony  a  married  pair  holds  its  ''copper  wedding,"  when  a  &mily 
gprfihering  and  a  distribution  of  copper  ornaments  takes  place  ;  at  the  twenty- 
tftfa  anniversary  the  "  silver  wedding,"  with  the  presents  silver,  follows ;  and 
when  the  fiftieth  year  is  attained,  a  similar  ceremony,  with  gold  for  its  symr 
Vols,  marks  the  event.  There  is,  indeed,  an  antique  quaintness  in  some  of 
the  Dutch  customs  of  social  life,  which  is  irresistably  comic.  When  a  Dutch 
dame  lies  in,  for  instance,  the  happy  event  is  not  made  known  to  the  world  in 
the  meagre  fashion  of  our — "Mrs.  Tomkins,  of  a  son."  On  the  contrary^ 
you  read  in  the  HcMrlemJ^CourarUy  that  the  Yrow  So-and-so  has  been    "  veiy 
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prosperously  delivered  of  a  son,  or  daughter/'  aa  the  case  may  be.  Sometiiiiti 
it  is -added,  *'  of  a  very  well  shapen  *' — son  or  daughter  !  So,  too,  in  the  eaid 
of  death.  You  meet  a  functionary  in  the  street  in  knee  breeches,  cocked  htA, 
long  piece  of  crape  behind,  all  black  and  funeral.  That  ia  the  hidder^  who 
takes  the  news  of  a  death  to  every  house  in  the  street,  and  every  acquaint- 
ance of  the  defunct.  When  a  person  of  condition  dies  there  will  be  four  or 
five  bidders  making  the  round,  and  accompanied  by  an  official  in  «n  eztraor- 
dinary  black  hat,  a  preternatural  wide-awake,  and  a  long  black  gown.  He  ii 
the  huilebalkf  or  howlery  and  while  the  bidders  are  communicating  the  moom- 
fnl  news  at  the  door,  it  is  his  business  to  stand  a  little  way  off  and  shed  teao, 
which  are  charged  for  in  the  undertakers  bilL 

Domesday  Book, 

In  1085,  William  the  Gonquebee  appointed  a  limited  number  of  iten- 
erate  Commissioners  under  the  title  of  Justicians,  to  '^  take  stock  "  of  his  ae- 
quired  possessions.  The  reports,  when  concluded,  were  forwarded  to  Wm- 
diester,  and  arranged  into  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  presented  nndsr 
the  popular  name  of  the  Domesday  Book.  They  comprise  two  volumes^ 
the  one  a  folio,  the  other  a  quarto,  massively  bound,  studded,  clasped,  and 
cased  in  leather  covers.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  all  the  countiea  aav» 
those  of  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Norfolk,  and  contains  382  leaves  of  TeUnm, 
closely  written  on  both  sides  in  double  columns  ;  the  second  volume  indndes 
the  remaining  counties,  and  contains  450  leaves,  written  in  single  column. 

The  method  employed  was  first  to  entitle  the  estate  to  its  owner,  always 
beginning  with  Terra  Regis.  The  hundred  was  next  specified  ;  then  the  tan- 
ant,  with  the  place  ;  and  afterward  the  description  of  the  property.  At  th* 
commencement  of  each  county,  the  capital  borough  is  usually  returned  first 

Then  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  landholders,  after  which  follow  the  da- 
tailed  descriptions  of  the  several  estates. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  return  more  concise,  and  at  the  same  time  mon 
comprehensive.     The  terse  style  and  abbreviated  form  used  are 
illustrative  of  the  practical  bent  of  the  Norman  writers,  as  also  of  the 
when  learning  was  the  monopoly  of  a  caste,  systematically  and  jealously 
dusive. 

The  work  was-  undertaken  with  such  despatch  that  its  completion  was  ef- 
fected in  about  a  year ;  and,  as  appears  from  Contemporary  records  to  hav» 
been  the  Description  of  aU  Englafid, 

LONDON  SOOIETT — ^NOVEM^E. 

Lobster  Salad, — Lobsters  are  daily  brought  into  the  London  (England) 
market  by  the  South- Western  and  Great  Western  Railways,  and  the  steamen 
from  Germany  and  Jersey  :  and  again,  from  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  liver- 
pool  ;  while  from  the  Coast  of  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Lewis  laland^ 
it  is  computed  that  no  less  than  150,000  find  their  way  to  Billingsgate.  Tht 
principal  supply  is  from  Norway,  from  whence  we  derive  at  least  600,000 ; 
and  the  London  market  Is  thus  supplied  at  the  rate  of  from  25,000  to  ^OOD 
lobsters  daily. 
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Lobster  oommeroe  from  Norway  is  very  great ;  indeed,  as  many  as  30,000 
si  times  arriye  in  England  from  the  fiords  in  a  single  day.  And  these  lobsters 
are  so  much  esteemed,  that  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  is  paid  annually  to  the 
Norwegians  for  this  one  article  of  commerce. 

Ireland  aboxmds  with  lobsters,  and  welled  yessels  bring  them  to  the  London 
nuuHket  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a-week.  Lnmense  quantities  are  also  produced 
in  Scotland — cargoes  of  thirty  thousand  are  heard  of  as  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  coast  of  Lewis  and  Skye,  the  yalue  of  which  to  their  captors  would 
amount  to  £1000,  and  in  the  English  market  would  bring  at  least  four  times 
thai  amount. 

**  The  lobster,"  says  Dr.  Gould,  *'  is  the  largest  of  all  crustacean  unimnl^i^ 
and  is  exdusiyely  employed  for  food." 

The  largest  which  has  been  seen  by  the  Boston  fishermen  weighed  twenty- 
eight  pounds ;  and  those  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  commonly  seen  in 
the  markets,  are  about  the  ayerage  sise. 

If  one  is  obliged  to  buy  lobsters  from  a  fishmonger,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
with  great  discretion.  A  lobster  coyered  with  parasites  is  always  the  best, 
frosn  the  fact  of  his  haying  long  remained  undisturbed  in  deep  water.  Or 
perliaps  the  following  plan  of  obtaining  a  fresh  lobster  is  preferable — it  is 
oimple,  inexpensiye,  and  expeditious.  A  gentleman  once  called  on  his  fish- 
monger, in  company  with  a  small  Scotch  terrier.  Seeing  some  live  lobsters 
<m  the  counter,  he  asked  if  they  were  fresh.  ''  Fresh  !"  said  the  fishmonger, 
**  1  should  think  they  are  fresh  and  lively  too.  Only  put  your  dog*s  tail  near 
tlieir  daws,  and  see  if  they  do'nt  hold  on."  Tickled  at  the  idea,  the  dog's 
^k1  was  instantly  presented  to  a  fine  lobster's  daw,  who  seised  it  tightly. 
]>own  jumped  the  dog,  howling,  and  off  he  ran  with  the  lobster  holding 

*'  Why  do  you  not  whistle  your  dog  back,  sir  T'  said  the  fishmonger. 
*'  Ton  may  whistle  for  your  lobster,"  replied  the  gentleman,  wishing  Mm 
^ood  morning.  ^ 

Haying  caught  or  otherwise  possessed  yourself  of  a  number  of  lobsters,  the 
YMXi  step,  of  course,  is  to  cook  them,  for  which  purpose  culinary  men  gener- 
^iy  advise  as  follows  : 

**  Put  them  alive,  with  their  daws  tied  together,  into  the  water  when 
^Mnling  hot,  and  keep  it  so  till  the  Crustacea  is  done,  which,  if  a  pound  weighty 
"%rill  take  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  if  larger  will  require  not  quite  the  same 
^xoportion  of  time ;  for  if  boiled  too  long  the  meat  will  become  stringy, 
takes  place  immediately."  Your  lobster  boiled  or  cooked,  you  pro- 
a  salad. 
**  Take  eggs  in  accordance  to  the  size  of  your  salad  ;  let  them  be  boiled 
hard  as  an  egg  can  be  boiled,  then  cooled  in  fresh  or  iced  water  if  possible  ; 
the  yolks,  and  with  a  well-deaned  silver  or  porcelain  spoon — ^the  latter 
'^{referable — ^pound  them  into  fine  powder.  This  done,  mix  the  eggs  with 
mustard,  and  cayenne,  and  the  berry  (if  it  be  a  female)  and  some  of  the 
interior  of  the  animal,  to  which  add  vinegar  and  the  most  fresh  and 
luscious  cream.  Tour  sauce  well  and  sufficiently  mixed,  extract  the  nutri- 
"^ions  flesh  of  the  animal  from  all  parts  save  the  head — and  cut  it  in  pieces, 
^mt  not  too  smaU.    Having  a  garden,  a  wife,  or  a  gardener — ^the  former  pra> 
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fiimd — let  ber  proceed  to  the  garden  and  cut  aeyeral  of  the  finest  and  moet 
yellow-hearted  lettuces  :  do  not  soak  them  in  water,  but  take  leaf  from  leaf ; 
HBO  only  the  beet,  dip  them,  so  as  to  perfectly  free  from  dirt  or  inaectB,  in 
fresh  water — iced  water  if  you  have  it — and  cut  in  tolerably  large  pieoea,  not 
too  large,  however,  for  the  most  delicate  mouth  ;  mix  lobster,  aaaoe,  and 
lettuce  with  a  few  turns  of  the  spoon,  but  do  not  bury  it  in  the  Hquid,  and 
at  the  top  let  a  small  quantity  of  the  crisp  lettuce  appear." 


AMERICAN  PERIODICALS. 

THE  AMBBIOAN  JOURKAL  OF  SCIENCE  AED  ARTS; 

Conducted  by  the  Professors  Silliman,  and  Dana,  Ac.,  &e,     Kew  Hayen: 
Editors.     Noyember,  1863. 

This  number  contains  valuable  papers  from  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  andT.  Sterry 
Hunt. 

The  remarks  by  H.  Engelman  on  Prairies,  Flats,  and  Barrens  in  Southern 
Illinois,  are  very  valuable  as  far  as  they  go,  and  will  serve  to  direct  attentioa 
to  the  probable  changes  in  climate,  which  the  cultivation  of  the  prairie  maj 
induce.    Of  the  progressing  change  of  the  country  he  says  : — 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that  timber  is  now  encroMhin^ 
spontaneously  upon  land  formerly  occupied  by  tall  grasses,  while,  on  th» 
oontraiy,  old  forests  yield  to  the  axe  and  ploughshare ;  at  the  same  iiine, 
the  rank  prairie  and  barren  grasses  die  out.  The  effect  upon  the  dimaie^ 
especially  in  decreasing  the  humidity  of  the  country,  must  be  powerful,, 
and  may  be  compared  to  the  change  of  sensation  which  we  experience, 
a  clear  summer  evening,  in  coming  from  a  sheltered  damp  creek 
to  the  airy  top  of  a  dry  hill.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  i 
other  countries  by  the  clearing  of  extensive  forests.  The  growth  of 
tall  grasses,  of  which  untold  generations  have  died  and  rotted  upon 
same  spot,  not  only  protects  the  soil  from  the  warming  rays  of  the 
and  thus  checks  evaporation,  but  it  actually  increases  the  predpitatioii 
o^oisture,  especially  in  the  form  of  dew,  by  the  low  degree  of 
consequent  upon  the  humidity  of  the  sur&ce  and  upon  the  powerful 
of  heat  from  the  spears  and  leaves  of  the  grass  waving  in  the  night  air,  whiah,  ^ 
as  can  eanly  be  proved  by  experiment,  grow  much  colder  than  the  bare  soil..— 
Hie  grasses  also  check  the  surface  drainage  most  effectually.  With  their 
appearance  the  above  effects  cease,  the  soil  becomes  more  exposed  to  the  di 
rect  rays  of  the  sun  and  to  the  drying  breezes,  while  the  succeeding  growth 
does  not  favor  the  precipitation  of  dew  nearly  as  much  as  the  grass.  The 
tural  impediments  to  the  speedy  abduction  of  the  falling  rains  are  also  ks- 
sened  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  thus  the  soil  is  rendered  drier.  The  arti- 
fidal  works  of  drainage  and  even  the  cuts  and  ruts  of  the  roads  do  their  share 
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lao.  The  breaking  up  of  the  sward  and  deep  cultivation  of  the  Boil  facilitate 
[le  sinking  of  the  water,  and  expose  a  greater  surface  of  soil  to  the  desiccating 
ifluence  of  the  sun  and  winds.  Every  old  settler  can  bear  witness  to  the  re- 
larkable  and  rapid  change  in  the  conditions  of  moisture  of  the  prairies,  which 
I  also  manifested  by  the  gradual  failing  of  the  wells  at  numerous  points.  It 
I  a  common  observation  that  they  must  be  dug  much  deeper  now  than  form- 
rly  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  healthiness  of  the  country  has  thereby  im- 
nived,  Aid  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  plant  much  eaiiier,  and  at  points  whieh 
m  formerly  too  wet ;  his  loss  by  the  freezing  out  of  the  winter  erc^  is  much 
sdvoed.  The  droughts  in  summer  and  fall  are  perhaps  also  more  severe  at 
resent,  but  an  advantage  can  seldom  be  gained  wi^oiit  some  sacrifice,  and  a 
amedy  is  accessible  if  only  we  will  ^ply  it.  It  is  **  thorough  cultivation  and 
ndwdraining." .  Where  these  are  practised,  the  roots  are  enabled  to  strike 
e^per,  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  the  Aran's  rays  ;  a  much  larger  quantity 
f  nourishment  is  presented  to  them  ;  the  humidity  of  the  soil  is  equalized  ; 
s  absorbing  power  for  moisture  and  gases  is  vastly  increased ;  and  the  growth 
f  the  plants  is  consequently  much  invigorated  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 
f  sudden  changes  of  the  weather.  If  the  farmer,  instead  of  superficially  culti- 
BlaBg  extensive  tracts  of  land  with  an  altogether  inadequate  lobouring  force,  as 
have  'frequentiy  noticed,  would  thoroughly  cultivate  a  smaller  area,  he 
x>iiM  not  have  to  complain  so  much  of  drought  and  failure  of  crops,  and  of 
le  '*  giving  out"  of  fields.  Instead  of  exhausting  his  soil,  he  would  make  it 
idwr  evevy  year  ;  amd,  by  making  heavy  and  certain  crops,  he  would  find 
imnlf  amply  repaid  for  the  increased  labor,  and  reap  more  on  an  average  on 
10  smaller  surface  adequate  to  his  labouring  f oroe,  than  before  on  the  laxger 

dds." 

The  correspondence  of  Jerome  Nickl^s  continues  to  be  full  of  very  inter- 
itiiig  scientific  details,  and  all  is  the  general  resume  of  science  in  its  different 
spartments. 
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TO  OORRWPOHDXim. 

T.  F.  B.,  Beoforth. — Tour  commnnicatioii  lecdved,  with  thaiiki  for  joor 
proUem,  irhicb  u  iueerted  below.  We  ahall  be  alwi^  glad  to  hear 
from  jou, 

Bkahttoii  Ohcbb  Club.— Yon  we  right  as  to  joxa  Huimioe  :  the  pAnt«r  is- 
Adverteatlj  toMupowd  the  words  "whitb"  uid  "xlaix."  Wara, 
boweTer,  the  bUok  P.  ft  white  one,  u  BOggested,  fon  would  not  OTsr- 
come  the  dif&cnltj,  as  then  the  black  king  would  be  in  cheek. 

F.  T.  J.,  Toronto. — Tour  problem  receiTed,  and  will  have  inaertion,  if  jou 
faronr  ua  (in  confidence)  with  ;oar  muna.  We  commenced  our  Cktm 
Department  with  the  following  notice  : — "Original  problenu  and  gamaa 
•elicited,  aooompanied  by  the  name*  of  the  anthon, — not  for  poblicaticm 
nnkaa  desired  b;  the  contributor,  who  may  ad<9t  for  th»t  pnrpoae  may 
Dgmitnre  he  pleasee." 

0.  H.  H.,  Montreal — Tour  three  problema  receiTed.  We  wonld  gUdljr  gin 
insertion  to  No.  1,  and  the  othen  aa  enigmas,  if  yon  would  comply  with 
the  rale  laid  down  when  we  commenced  this  department.  See  notioa  to 
"P.  T.  J."  above, 

Sahttions  to  Problem  No,  3,  by  "Brampton  Ohess  Club,"  "Egmondrilh 
Chess  Club,"  "J.  B.,"  and  "  Clara,"  are  oorrect :  aQ  othen  are  wrong. 

4^  Solution  to  problem  No.  2  is  withheld  until  our  next  issue,  as  Bsveral 
ecorespondenta  were  misled  by  the  transpoeition  of  the  words  Wsna 
■nd  Bl^OK,     The  white  aide  ia  at  the  foot  of  the  diagram. 


Pkoblbm  No.  3. — Bt  a  Hkhbik  of  tbk  Eomondvilli  Chbi  Out*. 
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I  WHUK. 

White  to  play,  and  mato  in  three  moTM. 
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DISCOYEBIES  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  RIVAL  FRENCH  AND 
ENGLISH  COLONISTS  IN  THE  HUDSON  BAT  TERRI- 
TORIES. 

BT  J.  GEOBGB   HODGHTB,  LL.B,  F.B.G.fl. 

Hayuig  already  given  a  summarj  sketcb  of  the  trading  riyalries  of  the 
French  and  English  colonists^  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  in  the  yalleys  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  up  the  Great  Lakes,*, 
we  propose  to  devote  this  paper  to  a  hrief  notice  of  the  almost  cotem- 
poraneous  discoveries  and  rival  trade  of  the  same  colonists  in  the  great 
Bays  du  Nbrd,  or  Hudson  Bay  Territory. 

On  reading  the  quaint  old  documents  which  so  often  record  with  in« 
teresting  minuteness  the  unostentatious  daring  and  heroic  fortitude  *  of 
the  early  explorers  and  traders  in  these  territories,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  great  efforts  which  they  put  forth  to  so  little  purpose. 
The  French  penetrated  to  Hudson's  Bay,  chiefly  by  an  overland  route  up 
the  Saguenay  from  Tadoussac, — up  the  St.  Maurice,  from  Trois  Rivieres,* 
or  northward  from  Lake  Superior ;  while  the  English,  having  no  foot- 
bold  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  to  reach  it  by  the  difficult  naviga« 
tion  of  an  unknown  and  icy  sea  and  an  inhospitable  and  almost  inacces- 
sible coast,  and,  in  a  few  later  instances,  overland  from  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  true  that  the  main  object  of  these  explorations,  undertaken  on 
^e  part  of  the  English,  was  not,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  With  them  they  were  planned  with  a  higher  motive  and  with  a 
broader  commercial  aim.  The  discovery  of  a  direct  north-west  passage 
to  Cathay,  or  the  distant  Indies,  and  far-off  China,  was  the  goal  which 
the  early  English  navigators  so  eagerly  sought.     Even  when  the  cher- 

*  British  American  Magazine  for  September,  pp.  616-626. 

•  BiUOion  det  JentUetj  1668. 
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iahed  hope  of  penetrating  the  icy  barriers  of  the  northern  seas,  had  weQ 
nigh  faded  away,  dreams  of  almost  fabulous  wealth,  to  be  derived  from 
the  mineral  riches  of  the  new  world,  took  the  form  of  reality  in  the 
mental  visions  of  the  promoters  of  these  explorations.  It  was  not  until 
the^e  day  dreams  of  the  credulous  navigators  had  in  turn  been  dispelled 
by  the  hard  logic  of  a  bitter  disappointment,  that  the  commeidal 
^  adventurers  "  of  those  days  contented  themselves  with  the  more  suV^ 
stantial  profits  of  the  baser  peltry  traffic,  as  a  substitute  for  gold  and 
precious  stones.  And  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  rivalry 
for  the  traffic  for  furs  between  the  French  and  English  colonists  com- 
menced, which  was  afterwards  marked  by  so  much  intrigue  and  violence^ 
as  well  as  relieved  by  so  many  personal  incidents  of  romantic  and 
stirring  interest. 

In  order  to  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  French  and  Ei^ 
lish  colonists  claimed  an  equal  right  to  hunt  and  trade  for  peltries  in 
the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  dispoveiie# 
made  by  the  English  and  French  navigators  respectively,  on  which  those* 
trading  rights  were  held  by  treaty  and  occupation  to  have  been  founded*. 

EABLT  8BA  TOYAOES  VEOM  SUEOPE  TO  HUBSOH's  BAT. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  that  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  in  their 
voyage  of  1497,  or  Sebastian  alone,  in  his  voyage  of  1498,  reached  tlie 
coast  of  Labrador  at  a  higher  point  than  46^  and  48^  of  north  latitude^ 
ttill  it  is,  we  believe,  indubitable  that  Sebastian  Cabot  himself,  in  hit 
later  voyage  of  1517,  did  actually  enter  through  the  Straits  into  the 
great  Baye  du  Nord  itself.* 

Neither  Cortereal,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  in  his  voyage  of  15(^^ 
nor  Verrazzani,  in  his  voyage  of  1525,  under  the  auspices  of  France^ 
seem  to  have  gone  farther  north  than  50^ ;  nor  do  the  fishermen  of 
Brittany  and  Normandy  in  1504-10  appear  in  their  hardy  enterprise  to 
have  gone  much  farther  north  than  53^  or  55^,  On  behalf  of  the  French 
monarch  Cartier  discovered  and  took  possession  of  New  France,  with 
its  indefinite  boundaries  in  1534 ;  and  nineteen  years  afterwards,  W3« 
loughby  (in  1553)  and  Frobisher  (ia  1576)  penetrated  north  of  the 

*  *'Tbe  main  fact  is  indisputable  that  Sebastian  Cabot  passed  through  the  Strait! 
and  entered  the  Bay,^  which,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  took  their  namt 
from  Hudson.  He  himself  wrote  a  "  Discour^e  of  Navigation,**  in  which  the  ea* 
trance  of  the  Straits  was  laid  down  with  great  precision,  "on  a  card  drawn  by  hi| 
own  hand.'*  •  •  •  He  attained  an  altitude  of  6  7i*»,  i.e.— the  arctic  circle.— 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  toI.  i.  p.  10.    itoutledge^s  Eng.  EdL  1861. 

(1)  **  Anderaon  was  the  fir^k  of  tho  later  writers  lo  metitiou  tlie  fact.   Histocy  of  Conaiens 
Ati.  1486." 

(2)  "Ortclius'Mnp  of  America.inTheatrmnQrhisTerTanur.*'     •    •    •    *  Sir  HumduBiy 
Qdituti,  in  Hackluyt,  UL,  48. 50." 
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on  Straits.    In  1600-8,  a  charter  was  i^ranted  bur  Hanrj  TV., 
mee,  empowering  Cbaavin,  on  behalf  of  the  Sieur  de  Pont  Grav^ 
merchant  of  St.  Malo>  to  trade  for  furs  as  far  north  as  54^  nortb 
ie.* 

1608,  Champlain  founded  Quebec ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  (in 
)  Hudson  entered  the  Straits  and  explored  the  great  Baye  dt$ 
.  which  was  henceforth  to  bear  his  name,  as  well  as  to  prove  his 
eating  place,  and  those  of  his  faithful  followers.  Hudson  was  foU 
.  by  Button,  another  English  navigator,  who  also  discovered  the 
»n  Biver.  Two  other  English  expeditions  penetrated  to  Hudson 
riz.,  those  of  Brlot  and  Baffin  in  1GI5,  and  Eoz  and  James  in  I081* 
e*mean  time  Louis  XIII  had,  in  lG27~8t  granted  a  charter  to  the 
uny  of  One  Hundred  Partners,  authorising  them  to  trade  for  peU 
as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  circle ;  and  in  1642  the  Treaty  witb 
ind  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye  confirmed  to  Louis  the  soyereigntf 
9  whole  of  I^ew  France,  with  its  indefinite  boundaries  northwards^ 

lABLT  FBEKCH  OTEBLiJrn  EZPEDITIOK8  TO  HUDSOV's  BAT« 

n  1647,  Lake  St.  John,  through  which  the  Saguenay  flows,  was  div- 
ed by  P^re  de  Quen.  In  1651  the  French  attained  a  point  fully 
ray  oyerland  to  Hudson  Bay ;  their  final  aim  being  to  penetrate  to 
re  of  the  North  Sea,  the  aborigines  thereabout  having  asked  that  a 
>nary  should  be  sent  to  them."t 

1656,  forty-six  years  after  Henry  Hudsopi's  deathi  the  first  Franco- 
lian  expedition  was  sent  under  Sieur  Jean  Bourdon,  Attomeyo 
nd  of  New  France,  to  take  possession  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and 
mt  regions  on  behalf  of  New  France.  This  expedition  ia  thiis 
«d  to  by  the  then  Governor  of  Canada,  M.  de  Denonville,  in  fk 
lir  which  he  addressed  to  the  French  minister  at  Paris,  in  Ootobeiv 
He  says  :  "  In  1056,  Jean  Bourdon  ran  along  the  entire  coast  of 
idor,  with  a  vessel  of  30  tons,  entered  and  took  possession  of  the 
1  Bay.  This  is  proved  by  an  extract  of  the  ancient  Register  of  the 
cil  of  New  France,  of  the  26th  of  August  of  said  year."  Denon-^ 
:bn8  further  refers  to  two  other  expeditions  which  were  sent  over* 
io  Hudson's  Bay  from  Quebec:  "In  1601  the  Indians  Of  said 
\i  Bay  came  expressly  to  Quebec  to  confirm  the  good  understandings 
listed  with  the  French,  and  to  ask  for  a  missionary.  Father  Dab^ 
ent  overland  thither  with  Sieur  De  la  Yalliire  and  others.  Father 
m  has  given  his  certificate  of  the  fact.     In  1667,  thoae  Indiana 


«UdiDg  most  of  James  Bay  and  Rapert*8  Land. 

iraMu's  HvtiMredu  Canada,  translated  bj Bell;  VoL  t,  p.  255.    Montreal t 

Lorea    I860. 
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retoned  to  Quebec,  to  demand  other  Frenchmen.*  Sieur  D'ATftugonry 
then  Ghivernor,  sent  Sieur  Couture  thither  with  five  others.  Said  Sieur 
Couture  took  possession  anew  of  the  head  (fimdi)  of  said  Baj,  whitiiar 
he  went  overland^  and  then  set  up  the  Swing's  arms,  engraved  on  cop- 
per.f  This  is  proved  by  Sieur  D'Avaugoiur^s  order  of  the  2(yth  of  May, 
1668,  and  the  certificates  of  those  who  were  sent  there." 

In  the  year  1668  the  company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  was  dia* 
solved  by  the  King,  upon  the  urgent  representation  of  the  G-ovemor, 
and  New  France  became  a  Boyal  Province.  Important  changes  were 
also  made  in  the  system  of  government.  The  principle  of  gain,  how- 
'^ever,  once  more  triumphed  over  patriotism,  and,  in  1664  the  colony  was 
virtually  transferred  to  a  new  association  called  the  West  India  Trading 
XTompany.  The  civil  law  and  customs  of  Paris  {la  Coutume  de  Parii)^ 
was  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  Canada,  and  has  oontinned 
to  be  in  force,  with  little  modification,  to  this  day. 

Ghivemor  de  Callieres,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  minister^  dated 
February,  1685,  states  that  '*  Id  the  same  year  (1663)  Sieur  Duquefc) 
Sling's  Attorney  to  the  PrevSte  of  Quebec,  and  Jean  D'Angloi^,  a 
K}aiiadian  Colonist,  went  thither  again  by  order  of  Sieur  d'Argenaon, 
(the  Governor)  and  renewed  the  act  of  taking  possession  by  selling 
his  majesty's  arms  a  second  time." 

VIBST   SETTLBMBNTS   BT   THE   ENGLISH  IK  HUDIOIT  BAT   TBBBITOBTt 

About  this  period  the  English,  under  the  guidance  of  a  French  pilot, 
Des  Grosellieres,  and  one  Hadisson  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  these 
territories.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  exact  time  when  this  important 
event  occurred ;  but  it  took  place  between  the  years  1662  and  1668. 
Gt>vernor  Denonville,  in  his  memoir  addressed  to  the  French  minister 
in  1686,  fixes  the  date  at  1662,  Charlevoix  at  1668,  and  De  Callieres, 
Gt>vernor  of  New  France,  at  1667.^  Des  Grosellieres,  a  French  pilot, 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Assiniboins,  was  conducted  by  some 


*  It  is  neyertheless  doabtfal  whether  Father  Dablon  was  able  to  proceed  further 
than  the  "head  waters  of  the  Necoaba,  300  miles  from  Lake  St  John,"!  otherwise 
the  Indiana  would  not  so  soon  hare  returned  on  the  same  errand. 

(1)  (yCaUaghau,  Doo.  Colonial  Uistoiy  of  New  York,  vol  iz.  p.  97. 

• 

t  BL  de  Yaudrenil,  a  later  QoTernor,  in  a  memoir  to  the  French  Minister,  dated 
KoT.  1706,  thus  describes  Couture's  ceremony  of  setting  up  the  King's  arms:  he  first 
<<  noted  the  latitude,  planted  a  cross,  and  deposited  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree  Us 
majestj's  arms  engrared  on  copper,  and  laid  between  two  sheets  of  lead,  the  wholt 
being  corered  with  some  bark  of  trees." 

tHon.  Joseph  Cauchon,  ez-Commisaioner  of  Grown  Lands,  in  his  raluaUt 
Memorandum  on  the  Jurisdiction  and  Boundarj  of  the  Hudson  B«y  Territory,  dtM 
in  1857,  fixes  the  date  of  this  English  Expedition  at  1668. 
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Indiana  north-west  of  Lake  Superior  to  James  Bay,  He  returned  to 
Quebec  by  the  same  route,  and  proposed  to  some  merchants  there  to 
pilot  an  expedition  to  the  great  Bay.  Meeting  with  no  encouragement 
he  went  to  France,  but  with  a  like  result.  He  then  went  to  England, 
where  his  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  and  Badisson  conducted  an 
English  expedition,  under  Gillam,  a  New  England  captain,  to  the 

mouth  of  the  Kiver  Nemiscauf  on  the  south-east  side  of  James  Bay, 
where  they  built  Port  Charles  on  the  Bupert  river.J 

M.  de  Denonville,  in  his  memoir,  thus  refers  to  the  movements  of 
the  English  in  these  territories  about  the  same  time  :  he  says  "  the  set- 
tlement made  by  the  English  in  1662  at  the  head  (fonds)  of  the  North 
Bay,  (Batfe  du  Nbrd,)  does  not  give  them  any  title,  because  it  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  the  French  were  in  possession  of  those  countrieSi 
and  had  traded  with  the  Indians  of  that  Bay.  *  *  •  They  had  tra- 
ded there,  no  doubt,  with  the  old  French  Coureurs  de  Bois^^  or  "run- 
ners of  the  woods/'  i,e,:  white  trappers. 

M.  Talon,  the  Royal  Intendant  of  New  France,  in  a  memoir  addressed 
to  Colbert,  in  November,  1670,  evidently  refers  to  the  arrival  of  this 
memorable  expedition  : — "  1  learn,'*  said  he,  "  by  the  return  of  the 
^gonquins,  who  will  winter  this  year  at  Tadoussac,  that  two  European 
vessels  have  been  seen  very  near  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  wigwam, 
{eabanent)  as  the  Indians  express  it.  After  reflecting  upon  all  the 
nations  that  might  have  penetrated  as  far  north  as  that,  I  can  light 
only  on  the  English,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  named  De 
Ghrozeliers,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  might  possibly  have 
attempted  its  navigation — of  itself  not  much  known  and  not  less 
dangerous." 

CHABTXR  fBOH  CHARLES  H.  TO  THB  BKOLISH  HUDSOK  BAY  OO. 

With  a  view  to  promote  trade  with  the  aborigines  residing  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay,  and  to  do  awaj  with  the  intermediary  system  of 
traffic  with  the  Ottawa  Indians  for  the  Hudson  Bay  furs.  Talon 
further  adds  in  his  memoir : — **  I  intend  despatching  thither  overland 
Bome  man  of  resolution  to  invite  the  Kilistinons,  who  are  in  great 
Xmmbers  in  the  vicinity  of  that  Bay,  to  come  down  to  see  us,  as  the 
Outawas  do,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the  first  pick  of  what  the  latter 
savages  bring  us,  who,  acting  as  pedlars  between  those  nations  and  usy 
make  us  pay  for  a  round-about  of  three  or  four  hundred  leagues." 

t  Governor  de  Oallidrcs  in  his  memoir  to  the  French  miniater,  in  1685,  fixes  the 

ttlte  of  the  first  English  fort,  or  "  settlement,"  at  the  Nelson  or  Bourbon  Rirer.   This 

xiver  is  at  the  weit  side  of  Hudson's  Bay.    Governor  Denonrille  in  his  memoir  to 

Ihe  minister,  dated  the  following  year,  fixes  the  site  at  the  head  {fondt)  of  the  Bay. 

t  O'Oallaghan :  Doc.  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vol.  ix.,  page  977. 
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In  1670,  in  consequence  of  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  tetri- 
tories  given  by  those  who  accompanied  the  English  expeditioD,  King 
Charles  11.  was  induced  to  grant  his  famous  Charter  iQCorporttting 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  other  Lords*  Baronete»  and 
£nights  as  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  This  Charter  eonferred 
upon  the  Company  the  right  to  **  the  sole  trade  and  commerce  of  iD 
"those  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoeTer 
latitude  they  may  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  etraite,  eommonlg 
^aUed  Hudnon^s  Straits^  together  with  all  the  lands,  countries,  and  ter« 
jdtorles  upon  the  coasts  and  confines  of  the  seas,  straits,  Ac^  which  are 
not  now  actually  po9sessed  by  any  of  our  eubjecte^  or  by  the  aubfeete  qf 
any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State,*'  It  further  declares  ^  that  the 
•aid  land  be  from  henceforth  reckoned  and  reputed  as  one  of  our  phn- 
tations  or  colonies  in  America,  called  BuperVe  Land**  The  tenim 
•upon  which  the  teriitories  were  held  was  the  nominal  one  of  ^  jieldiog 
4ind  paying  yearly  to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  for  the  tame,  two 
dks  and  two  black  beavers,  whensoever  and  as  often  as  we,  our  heirv 
and  successors,  shall  happen  to  enter  into  the  said  countries,  territcries, 
.^nd  regions  hereby  granted." 

Thusi  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  King 
Charles  II.,  by  a  royal  charter,  ceded  away  to  a  trading  company  the 
area  of  a  large  part  of  the  continent.  The  very  indefinitenesa  of  the 
territorial  description  of  the  possessions  of  the  new  company,  and  the 
significant  saving  clause  which  reserves  from  grant  all  parts  of  the 
territory  *'  not  now  actually  possessed  by  any  of  our  subjects,  or  by  ike 
subjects  of  any  other  Christian  Prince  or  State  **  clearly  showed  that 
the  King  did  cot  claim  to  be  in  absolute  possession  of  the  territory. 
He  rather  admitted  the  co-ordinate  right  and  jurisdiction  of  another 
Christian  Prince  over  the  territory  in  question.  The  charter  simply 
amounted  to  this:  That  wherever  in  the  unknown  territories  the 
^'trading  adventurers"  could  first  and  peaceably  plant  the  red  cross 
fla«^,  there  the  royal  authority  of  England  would,  ipso  facto,  give  legality 
and  protection  to  their  acquired  possession. 

counteh  effouts  of  the  FnENcn  aoaikst  the  English  colonists. 

Even  this  plain  and  inoffensive  reading  of  the  Charter  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  French  colonists,  who  had  hitherto  felt  themselves  se*- 
cure  in  their  right  to  trade  in  all  the  territories  included  in  that  vast 
country  theii  known  as  New  France,  and  especially  northward  of 
Canoda.  One  or  two  overland  expeditions  were  sent^  consequently,  ia 
1671»  from  Canada,  to  reconnoitre,  and  a  third  time  to  take  fomal 
poaseasion  of  the  soil  in  behalf  of  Louis  XIV.    One  of  these  «xpeifr 
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tions  is  spoken  of  by  Grovernor  de  Couroelles  ia  his  letter  to  Colbert^ 
of  the  26th  October,  1671,  as  consisting  of  "three  Frenchmen,  with  a 
Fjither  and  some  Indians,"  who  were  sent  off  ^'  some  five  weeks  since  ^ 
to  go  to  the  Sflguenaj,  and  *'  to  proceed  thence  northwards  in  quest  of 
Hudson's  Bay."  The  other  expedition  and  its  objects  (which  maj  be 
the  same  as  that  referred  to  bj  M.  de  Courcelles)  are  thus  referred  to 
by  the  Bojal  Intendant,  Talon,  in  his  memoir  to  the  King,  dated  thu 
bid  of  KoTember,  1671.  He  says :  **  Three  months  ago,  I  despatched 
with  Father  Albanel,  Sieur  de  Saint  Simon,  a  young  Canadian  gentle- 
maaa,  recentiy  honoured  by  His  Majesty  with  that  title.  They  were 
io  penekate  as  far  as  Hudson's  Bay ;  draw  up  a  memoir  of  all  that 
they  win  discover ;  drive  a  trade  in  furs  with  the  Indians,  <&c.  *  •  • 
Since  their  departure,  I  received  letters  from  them  three  times.  The 
lisA,  brought  from  one  hundred  leagues  from  here,  informs  me  that  the 
Jb^ans  whom  they  met  on  the  way  have  assured  them  that  two  English 
vessels  and  three  barks  have  wintered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
Bay>  and  made  a  vast  collection  of  beavers  there.  If  my  letters  ia 
reply  are  safely  delivered  to  the  said  Father,  the  establishment  will  be 
thoroughly  examined,  and  His  Majesty  will  have  full  information  about 
it.  As  those  countries  have  been  long  ago  (anciennement)  originally 
discovered  by  the  French,  I  have  commissioned  the  said  Sieur  de  Saint 
Simon  to  fake  renewed  possession  in  His  Majesty's  name,  with  orders 
to  set  up  the  escutcheon  of  France,  with  which  he  is  entrusted,  and  to 
draw  up  his  proces  verbal  in  the  form  I  have  furnished  him."  M.  Talon 
further  refers  to  a  proposed  expedition  by  private  "  adventurers  "  by 
lea  of  a  **  bark  of  sixty  tons  "  to  Hudson's  Bay,  to  which,  if  it  "  sub- 
jects the  King  to  no  expense,"  he  promise^  "  some  mark  of  honour  if 
they  succeed,  besides  indemnifying  themselves  from  the  fur  trade  which 
they  will  carry  on  with  the  Indians." 

H.  talok's  pbbdictioks  or  fbekch  gbbatkess  on  xnis  covtiksitt* 

The  conclusion  of  M.  Talon's  memoir  is  so  remarkable  for  its  aspira- 
tion and  predictions  of  French  greatness    on  this  continent,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  make  an  extract  from  it     We  do  so  especially  as  it 
exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  singular  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Canada  at  that  time,  and  the  views  of  a  very  able  man  in  regard  to  a  pre- 
eminence which  was  even  then  being  silently  overshadowed  by  the  Colo* 
laies  on  the  sea-board,  which  he  affected  to  despise.     He  says :  *'  I  am 
no  courtier,  and  assert,  not  through  mere  desire  to  please  the  King,  nor 
'Without  just  reason^  that  this   portion  of  the  French  monarchy  will 
become  something  grand.     What  I  discover  around  me  causes  me  to 
Coresee  this ;  and  those  colonies  of  foreign  natiotts>  so  long  settled  on  the 
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sea-board,  already  tremble  with  affright^  in  view  of  what  his  majesty  hss 
accomplished  here  in  the  interior  within  seven  years.  The  measures, 
adopted  to  confine  them  within  narrow  limits^  (by  the  taking  possession 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  effected,)  do  not  allow  them  to  spread  without 
subjecting  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  treated  as  usurpers,  and  to 
liave  war  waged  against  them  ;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  what  they  seem,  by 
their  acts,  greatly  to  fear.  They  already  are  aware  that  the  King's  name 
is  spread  so  far  abroad  among  the  savages,  throughout  all  those  coun- 
4ries>  that  he  alone  is  there  regarded  by  them  as  the  arbiter  of  peace 
«nd  war ;  all  detatch  themselves  insensibly  from  the  other  Europeans^ 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Iroquois,*  of  which  I  am  not  yet  assured, 
"we  may  safely  promise  ourselves  to  take  up  arms  whenever  we  please." 

In  our  next  and  concluding  paper,  we  shall  trace  the  further  efforts 
of  the  French  colonists  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  English  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  give  a  summary  sketch  of  the  succeeding  events 
which  culminated  in  the  entire  transfer  of  the  disputed  territory  to  the 
^own  of  England. 
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MEN  IN  CANADA. 

THE   HOFOITBABLE   F.  HINOKS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  now,  so  far  as  regards  Canada,  beyond 
the  reach  of  flattery  or  calumny,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  draw  hi0 
character,  as  read  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  without  lajring  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  either  undue  impartiality  or  hostility.  If  there 
l>e  much  to  blame  there  is  also  much  to  admire,  if  he  had  among  u0 
many  bitter  political  opponents,  he  also  left  many  warm  friends  and 
admirers.  His  measures  are  to  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  whida 
called  them  forth  as  well  as  by  the  effect  they  have  had  upon  the  pros^ 
perity  of  the  country,  not  from  a  mere  party  point  of  view ;  and  it  mus^ 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  him  was  entrusted  the  formation  of  Mk 

^ — .-■  ^  _ _ _  ■  ■         —  If  -■        ■-■    -^m-     I  M  ^ ■ 

♦  A  Tery  significant  exception  ;  for  the  Iroqnois  were,  in  fact,— and  not  the  Elng,— • 
as  II.  Talon  asserts,  the  arbiters  of  peace  or  war  between  the  rival  colonies. 
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fnanmAl  gcbeme,  under  a  change  of  circumstanoes  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  financial  hiBtory,  so  that  before  coming  to  any  decision  as  to  his  politi« 
cal  acumen,  we  must  examine  what  the  state  of  Canada  was  in  1841, 
when  he  took  office. 

The  very  limited  improvements  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the 
Upper  Province  had  involved  her  in  debt,  the  English  market  was 
almost  closed  against  her,  her  trade  was  fettered  by  Imperial  regula- 
tkms,  and  her  supplies  were,  of  necessity,  drawn  from  Montreal ;  while 
her  revenue  was  not  only  very  trifling  but  was  collected  in  a  most  care- 
less manner.  Large  fortunes  were  amassed  by  smuggling,  and  the 
eountry  was  annually  deprived  of  large  sums  through  the  carelessness, 
if  not  worse,  of  collectors.  This  system  had  grown  in  strength,  and  as 
tbe  chief  places  were  held  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  persons  high 
in  executive  power,  any  attempt  to  change  it  was  naturally  looked  upon 
with  great  disfavour,  so  that  it  required  no  little  courage  to  enter  ott 
the  task. 

Lord  Sydenham,  no  mean  judge  in  such  matters,  sought  for  some 
person  quaHfled  to  aid  him  in  a  re-organization  of  tbe  system,  and  Mr. 
Hincks,  then,  if  we  mistake  not,  managing  tbe  affairs  of  '*  the  Farmers 
Bank,"  was  selected.  We  know  not  what  particular  circumstance 
brought  that  gentleman  under  his  Lordship's  observation,  but  we 
happen  to  know  that  from  tbe  very  first  interview  the  governor  general 
placed  the  most  implicit  reliance  in  the  financial  talents  of  Mr.  Hincks 
and  in  his  capability  to  assist  him. 

Eor  the  position  which  be  then  assumed  his  education  and  experience 
fully  qualified  him  ;  he  had  evinced  these  qualifications  in  investigating 
the  afiairs  of  the  Welland  Canal  company  when  Mr.  McKenzie  attacked 
the  management  and  brought  charges  of  misconduct  against  Mr.  Mer* 
ritt.  He  was  afterwards  manager  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  which,  however^ 
had  but  a  short  existence.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shock  which 
•11  our  monetary  institutions  received  by  the  outbreak  of  1837- 

The  intimacy  which  existed  between  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Hincks 
laid  the  latter  open  to  the  charge,  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  intended 
xeyolt,  and  that  if  he  did  not  actually  encourage,  he  certainly  did  not 
discourage  it.  That  when  he  first  arrived  in  Canada,  Mr.  Hincks  leaned 
to  the  conservative  side  we  have  little  doubt,  for  even  in  after  years, 
when  he  acted  with  the  purely  radical  party,  there  was  always,  more 
particularly  in  the  later  years,  a  strong  dash  of  conservatism  in  his 
Arguments. 

When  Lord  Durham's  mission  kindled  new  hopes  in  the  radical 
Tsnks,  Mr.  Hincks  very  materially  aided  them  by  the  publication  of 
**  The  Examiner  "  newspaper,  in  which  some  of  the  articles  were  written 
with  great  power  and  furee,  but  often  in  a  very  reprehensible  style. 
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which  drew  down  upon  hfm  bitter  retorts  and  fiolent  dennndliliotti, 
which  he  certainly  wd6  not  backward  in  repaying  with  interest* 

In  1841,  Lord  Sydenham  formed  the  first  Execatire  Council  of  UniiM)d 
Canada,  in  Mhich  he  brought  together  as  great  a  body  of  discordant 
Material  as  can  well  be  conceived,  and  in  it  the  post  of  Finance  Minister 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Hincks,  who,  in  the  general  election^  was  retaraed 
for  the  County  of  Oxford,  His  first  care  was  to  inrestigate  the  affim 
of  the  Customs  Department^  to  introduce  a  more  efficiedt  syaten, 
land  to  change  the  method  of  paying  collectors  and  other  officers.  The 
investigation,  then  instituted,* brought  to  light  many  abuses,  bat  weave 
willing  to  admit  that  much  partiality  and,  in  many  cases,  even  penmial 
91  feeling  was  evinced ;  however,  the  whole  system  was  placed  upon  a 
better  footing  and  much  good  done.  Between  Mr.  Hinchs  and  Ife. 
Baldwin  a  rupture  took  place,  in  which  the  latter  gentleman  dedttred 
that  confidence  once  broken  could  never  be  restored.  This,  howeveiv 
was  soon  healed,  for  in  the  administration  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  of  Septs, 
1842,  we  find  them  acting  together  with  the  greatest  sincerity.  This 
administration,  in  the  Session  of  1843,  attempted  to  pass  a  higMy  vat 
constitutional  act,  which  greatly  incensed  the  people  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  their  retirement,  the  whole  cf  tira 
ministry  going  out  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Daly  who  retained  bife 
place  as  Secretary.  The  circumstances  attendant  on  this  resi|;natMi 
\fere  such  as  to  wonderfully  excite  popular  prejudices;  the  moat 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  on  both  sides  to  insure  success ;  the  most 
powerful  revilers  were  enlisted,  and  they  were  not  very  scrupulous  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons.  In  the  Upper  Province  the  conservatives 
were  victorious  and  returned  a  large  majority  of  their  candidates ;  the 
leading  radicals  were  defeated,  among  them  Mr.  Hincks,  who  lost  his 
aeat  for  Oxford,  giving  place  to  Mr  Riddle,  a  relative  of  the  Vansittart 
family,  which  had  great  interest  in  the  county. 

The  absence  of  Mr.  Hincks  from  the  house  was  a  positive  g^in  to  the 
ministerialists  as  it  left  their  financial  policy  without  a  check.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  difficulties  which 
wero  encountered  in  the  formation  of  the  Draper  Cabinet ;  every  effort 
to  induce  the  Canadians  to  coalesce  failed,  and  the  very  dangerova 
attempt  was  made  of  thro^eing  open  seats  in  the  council  chamber  te 
known  enemies. 

Mr.  Hincks,  finding  himself  excluded  from  Parliament,  started  a  paper 
in  Montreal ''  The  Pilot"  in  which  all  his  talents  were  exerted  to  heap 
obloquy  on  his  opponents,  in  it  appeared  the  most  violent  articles,  these 
attacks  led  to  recrimination  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  leading  joumali 
^as  becoming  vitiated  by  personal  abuse.  The  great  object  of  Mr. 
Hincks  and  those  who  acted  with  him  at  this  period  was  to  detach  Ab 
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irish  Boman  Catholics  from  the  conservatiyd  party  with  which  up  to 
ibat  time  thej  had  generally  acted,  and  assisted  bj  Mr.  Drummond» 
irboBC  style  of  oratory  well  fitted  him  for  the  task,  he  succeeded,  and 
from  thence  forward  the  Irish  have  remained  steady  supporters  of  the 
party. 

It  was  made  a  serious  charge  against  Mr.  Hincks  that  he  scattered  the 
•i^ds  of  religious  animolRy»  that  he  made  polemics  the  point  on  which 
iH  arguments  turned^  and  that  having  great  influence  he  used  it  to  com- 
jure  up  the  most  hideous  demon  that  can  be  let  loose  on  society.  We 
wn  not  aware  that  he  ever  met  the  charge.  The  dreumstances  of  the 
Umea  were  peculiar ;  Mr.  Hincks  had  been  placed  in  a  false  poBition»  no 
wUm  in  the  Province  had  ever  been  more  wantonly  attacked,  or  assailed 
vith  greater  virulence ;  he  felt  and  felt  deeply  those  attacks  upon  his 
skaraeter,  and  with  a  mind  constituted  as  his,  it  would  be  expeotiag 
aiore  than  human  endurance  to  suppose  he  would  not  retaliate. 

The  retiremrat  of  Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Smith  in  1847  rendered  H 
Mfiirmatk)n  of  the  administration  necessary  ;  diudng  the  session  ct  tho 
year  the  ministry  were  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  majoritiea; 
4key  were  becoming  unpopular  in  Upper  Canada,  and  unfcwtunately  the 
•nveiiue  was  in  no  very  &vorable  state.  Our  customs  duties  bad  de»> 
creased — and  we  merely  state  the  fiict  without  inquiring  into  the  reasoos 
•r  the  policy — ^when  we  assert  that  business  men  throughout  the  Provinob 
without  regard  to  party  politics,  began  to  look  to  Mr.  Hincks  aa  the 
^enfy  man  who  could  remedy  the  evil.  One  appointment  above  all 
•thers  prepared  the  way  for  the  defeat  of  the  Sherwood- Vigor  Cabinet^ 
tliat  of  Mr.  Turcotte  to  the  Solicitor-Generalship  East.  Had  the  govern^ 
ment  sought  for  the  man  most  distasteful  to  their  party  in  Upper 
Canada  they  could  not  have  been  more  happy,  in  their  choice,  so  that 
when  in  December,  1847,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  best  friends, 
they  determined  to  go  to  the  Country  without  one  single  question 
vhich  could  be  made  a  rallying  point ;  as  may  be  expected,  they  were 
drfeated  at  the  polls. 

The  returning  officer  for  the  County  of  Oxford,  acting  on  erroneous 
adyice,  and  grounding  bis  decision  on  some  alleged  informality  in  the 
qualification  of  Mr.  Hincks,  returned  his  opponent  Mr.  Carroll  although 
in  a  minority ;  this  return  the  House  not  only  set  aside  btit  addressed 
the  Governor  General,  praying  he  would  be  pleased  to  remove  Mr.  Van* 
ttttart  from  certain  offices  which  he  held. 

No  sooner  was  he  sworn  in  as  Inspector  General  than  Mr.  Hincks 
famed  his  attention  to  the  Tariff,  he  abolished  as  far  as  possible  thd 
•peeific  duties  imposed  by  Mr.  Cay  ley,  substituting  ad  valorem^  he  at 
once  instituted  a  more  perfeet  system  of  customs  house  accounts  and 
Hftorns,  and  rendered  defalcation  all  but  an  impossibility.    Our  whole 
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finance  system  underwent  revision,  and  things  were  begining  to  assume 
a  quiet  aspect,  when  the  whole  province  was  set  in  a  ferment  by  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  for  the  payment  of  rebellion  losses.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  Mr.  Hincks'  priyate  opinions  were  in  union  with  this 
measure,  he  bore  his  full  share  of  the  odium,  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
ahirk  the  responsibility;  the  scenes  which  followed  the  25th  April, 
1849,  are  too  well  remembered  and  need  ftt  now  be  alluded  to.  In 
1861  Mr.  Baldwin  retired  from  the  Cabinet  on  the  plea  of  an  adverse 
vote  regarding  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Mr.  Hincks  took  his  place 
as  leader  in  union  with  Mr.  Morin ;  hitherto  the  leader  of  the  XTpper 
Canada  section  had  been  the  Attorney  General.  This  arrangement  may 
have  arisen  from  accidental  circumstances,  but  in  the  case  before  us  the 
change  was  made  without  any  dissent,  and  we  believe  was  in  great  mea- 
sure brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  present  premier, 
Mr.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald,  who  was  then  Solicitor  General,  and 
naturally  hoped  to  supply  Mr.  Baldwin's  place ;  but  Mr.  Bichards 
having  received  the  office  Mr.  Macdonald  resigned  and  Mr.  J.  Ross 
became  Solicitor  General. 

About  this  time  public  attention  b^an  to  be  directed  to  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  great  line  of  provincial  railroad,  and  Mr.  Hincks  proceeded  to 
England  to  enter  on  the  preliminaries.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  was 
the  fruits  of  tliis  negociation,  and  in  connection  with  it  Mr.  Hincks' 
name  must  remain,  be  that  connection  for  good  or  evil ;  4nany  accusa- 
tions have  been  brought  against  him,  even  so  far  as  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  enquiry,  but  nothing  was  elicited  to  impeach  his 
lionesty;  the  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  most  completely 
exonerated  him  from  all  blame. 

In  1854  Mr.  Hincks,  seeing  that  his  Cabinet  was  in  a  tottering  con- 
dition, having  been  much  damaged  by  the  late  Session,  sought  to  with- 
draw, and  took  advantage  of  a  trivial  defeat  to  resign,  together  with  Mr. 
Morin,  and  the  first  coalition  ministry  was  formed  under  the  guidance 
of  Sir  Allan  N.  McNab  and  Mr.  L.  T.  Drummond.  This  cabinet  adopted 
all  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  Hincks-Morin  administration,  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  abolition  of  the  seignorial  tenure,  the  settlement 
of  the  Clergy  reserve  question,  and  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  During  the  debates  of  the  Session  Mr.  Hincks 
generally  supported  the  ministry,  though  on  some  questions  he  opposed 
them  very  strongly.  But  setting  aside  his  own  particular  case,  the 
greatest  political  victory  he  ever  achieved  was  in  the  address  voted  to 
Lord  Elgin  on  his  retirement  from  the  government,  in  favor  of  which 
we  find  recorded  the  names  of  Sir  A.  McNab,  Mr.  Cayley,  Mr.  John 
A.  Macdonald  and  the  present  Sir  Henry  Smith. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Hincks  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Leeward  islands* 
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!rom  which  he  was  promoted  to  British  Guiana.  In  the  former  he  ex- 
iiibited  that  energy  and  decision  of  character  for  which  he  was  noted  ;  he 
iras  much  respected  by  all  parties,  and  his  departure  was  sincerely  re- 
petted. 

We  have  no  desire  to  become  either  the  panegyrists  or  accusers  of  Mr. 
BUnck's  policy,  but  we  believe  the  good  he  did  will  far  outweigh  the  bad. 
He  acted  on  the  motto  so  much  favoured  by  a  certain  school  of  political 
economists  that  natural  debts  are  not  a  disadvantage,  and  in  our  case 
there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  great  public  improvements  which  the 
last  few  years  have  produced,  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
great  sacrifices,  and  the  incurring  of  responsibilities  which  must  affect 
the  interests  of  the  country.  The  sudden  transition  from  the  expendi- 
ture which  attended  our  public  works,  to  a  state  of  comparative  stagna- 
tion, was  severely  felt,  and  the  more  as  the  executive  and  departmental 
expenditure  was  constantly  being  increased.  The  most  reprehensible 
measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Hincks  was  the  Municipal  Loan  Fund,  but 
that  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  our  rail-road  system,  and 
was  in  fact  the  only  way  by  which  our  municipalities  could  have  been 
induced  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  subsidiary  lines. 

To  fully  appreciate  Mr.  Hincks'  character  it  was  necessary  to  know  him 
in  private  life,  to  meet  him  free  from  the  cares  of  office  and  surrounded 
by  his  family  and  his  friends.  In  public  intercourse  he  was  hasty,  im- 
perious, and  often  gave  offence,  restless,  and  impatient,  and  could  ill  bear 
contradiction  or  debate.  His  opinions  were  formed  apparently  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  forego  an  opinion«he  had 
once  conceived.  To  those  who  knew  him  much  of  what  was  called  bad 
temper  appeared  as  if  feigned  and  assumed,  as  a  protection  against  intru- 
sion. In  the  discharge  of  his  departmental  duties  he  was  very  just  and 
very  considerate,  and  we  have  heard  those  of  his  subordinates,  who  were 
most  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  he  was 
always  ready  to  defend  them,  and  often  assisted  them.  In  his  own  house 
lie  was  hospitality  itself;  of  that  genuine  Irish  quality  he  had  more 
than  average  supply,  and  few  had  a  greater  facility  in  making  themselves 
agreeable ;  his  information  was  extensive,  and  when  he  did  unbend  he 
liad  a  happy  turn  for  wit  and  could  enjoy  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense. 
He  and  his  great  political  opponent,  Mr.  Abraham  of  the  Gazette,  fre- 
<|aently  met  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Derbyshire,  and  then  when  the  strifes  of 
politics  were  left  outside  their  conversation  was  extremely  pleasing. 

As  a  friend,  Mr.  Hincks  was  kind  in  the  extreme ;  like  most  men  of 
the  same  temperament,  his  feelings  were  strong,  whether  of  dislike  or  the 
contrary  j  those  who  sought  assistance  at  his  hands  seldom  met  a  refusal. 
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THE  ACCUSEE  AND  THE  ACCUSED. 

BT  HB8.   MOODIB, 

IH  TWO  OHAFrSA0« 

CH^^TEB  II. 

THE  JUDOimrr. 

George  Leatritn'o  first  thought  was  to  go  to  his  mother,  but  she 
31,  and  happily  unconscious  of  what  had  taken  place.  Eesidea,  A6 
might,  like  his  father,  believe  the  evidence  of  Ralph,  and  he  had  not  the 
fortitude  to  bear  that.  As  his  passion  subsided,  he  had  leisure  to  recall 
the  painful  occurrence  of  the  past  hour,  to  acknowledge  thdt  the  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  was  placed,  were  suspicious  enough  to  condemn  him 
in  a  court  of  law.  Struggling  with  the  shame  and  agony  of  hia  posi- 
tion, he  could  not  recognize  this  before,  or  admit,  that  both  his  father 
and  the  old  man  might  be  deceived. 

He  had  never  felt  the  severe  corporal  punishment  during  its  inflio- 
tion,  his  mind  was  in  too  violent  a  state  of  agitation  to  care  for  bodily^ 
BaSeriug,  but  now  that  he  was  alone,  the  pride  that  had  kept  him  np 
gave  way. 

He  remembered  how  his  fother  had  spumed  him  from  him,  had 
branded  him  as  a  thief  and  a  liar,  had  witnessed  unmoved  the  infliction 
of  a  degrading  punishment,  and  had  sent  him  from  his  presence  without 
one  word  of  pity  or  affectioni 

He  felt  that  he  had  not  deserved  this  severity,  and  the  tears  which 
had  been  kept  back  while  writhing  under  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong 
now  burst  forth  in  a  torrent,  and  he  wept  until  the  lamp  of  life  flickered 
to  extinction  in  his  panting  breast. 

The  mother,  whom  he  would  have  saved  from  a  knowledge  of  liii- 
guilt,  awoke  from  a  short  and  disturbed  sleep.  She  heard  the  suppressed 
sobs  and  meanings  in  the  next  room,  and  recognized  the  voice  of  her 
0on«  The  next  moment  saw  her  seated  upon  the  bed,  her  arms  around 
the  weeping  boy.  He  laid  his  aching  head  upon  her  faithful  breast- 
he  wound  his  trembling  arms  around  her  slender  neck,  and  breathed 
into  her  sympathising  ear,  the  cause  of  his  euflerings,  the  tale  of  hit 
wrongs. 

How  he  had  been  falsely  accused,  and  made  to  submit  to  a  degrading 
punishment.    How  ho  had  been  tempted  to  rebel  against  hia  &ther*s 
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^ntborify,  and  curse  the  band  tbafc  smote  him,  to  hate  where  be  had  onoe 
loved  with  a  fond  idolatry. 

The  good  mother  listened  attentively,  and  weighed  every  circum- 
stance. The  frankness  of  his  unreserved  confession  convinced  her  of  its 
truth»  and  when  all  the  sad  tale  was  told,  she  took  him  in  her  pitying 
mrms  and  told  him  that  though  all  the  world  should  pronounce  him 
gailty,  she  believed  him  innocent  from  her  very  soul. 

'*  God  bless  you,  dearest,  best  mother,"  sobbed  the  poor  lad,  coverin|^ 
her  hand  with  kisses.  **  I  will  never  give  you  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
ibe.  But  my  father — it  soems  unnatural,  monstrous,  that  he  should 
condemn  me  at  once.  I  shall  never  get  over  it.  It  crushes  my  heart, 
it  presses  out  my  life.  If  I  could  only  prove  to  him  my  innocence,  I 
ooaid  die  in  peace," 

•*  Don't  talk  of  dying,  Greorge.  Leave  your  cause  to  God.  He  will' 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  make  the  black  shadow 
timt  now  envelopes  you,  cl(^ar  as  the  noon  day.  Let  me  go  to  your 
btber ;  I  think  I  could  convince  him  that  you  are  innocent,  that  he  has 
■eted  hastily/' 

Exhausted  as  he  was,  George  grasped  his  mother^s  hands  and  held 
ber  fast,  "  Stay  with  me,  mother,  I  could  not  see  him  again,  while  this 
conflict  is  going  on  in  my  mind,  while  he  considers  me  a  felon,  a  disgrace 
to  his  name  and  family.  The  brand  must  be  removed  from  my  broWj 
before  I  can  meet  him  face  to  face.  I  want  to  love  him  as  I  once  loved 
him.  I  feel  as  if  I  never  could  love  him  again.  Let  us  lift  up  our 
hearts  to  God,  my  mother.  Pray  with  me — pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
bear  this  cross  with  christian  fortitude,  and  be  taught  to  forgive  my 
enemies.  Yes,  as  He  forgave  them,"  he  continued,  reverently  folding 
his  hands  together,  "  and  gave  his  life  for  sinners  like  me — and  died  the 
just  for  the  unjust." 

Tbey  prayed  long  and  earnestly,  that  sorrowful  mother  and  son.  A. 
light  broke  over  the  pallid  face  of  the  youth,  he  raised  his  head  slowly 
firom  her  supporting  arms,  and  gazed  into  her  tearful  eyes  with  a  look  of 
unutterable  love — "  Mother,  the  agony  is  over.  I  feel  calm  and  happy 
now.  Our  prayers  are  accepted.  That  divine  peace  which  Christ  be- 
stowed upon  His  disciples — His  last  best  gift  is  filling  my  heart.  The 
a^ger  I  felt  towards  my  poor  father  is  lost  in  love  and  pity.  My  sorrowa 
are  over — his,  alas !  are  to  come.  To  you,  dearest  mother,  I  leave  the 
task  of  reconciliation.  You  will  vindicate  my  memory,  and  teach  him 
to  respect  me  in  death.  And  that  miserable  old  man — tell  him  to  deal 
kindly  with  him  for  my  sake.  Tell  him  I  forgive  him,  that  he  must 
forgive  him  also,  and  lead  the  sinner  back  to  God."  A  shade  passed 
orer  the  noble  face  of  the  youth ;  an  universal  tremor  ran  through  his 
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Blight  firame.    He  paused  and  panted  for  breath,  which  now  came  in 
ahwrfc  gasps." 

** George ! "  cried  the  terrified  mother,  ''you  are  ill,  let  me  send  for 
Dr.AldisP" 

*'  He  cannot  heal  a  broken  heart.  Don*t  weep,  beloved  mother ;  it 
will  soon  be  over.  Gt)d  is  dealing  very  gently  with  me.  Let  the  thoaght 
console  you  that  you  will  have  a  son  in  heaven.  To  you  it  is  a  hevfj 
trial.    But  my  dear  unhappy  father ;  may  God  comfort  him/' 

**  Let  me  call  him." 

"  It  is  too  late  !  The  world  grows  dark — I  cannot  see  your  dear  faco 
— ^but  all  within  is  joy  and  peace.     Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." 

A  shriek !  A  loud  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the  silent  house. 
Dr.  Leatrim  started  from  bis  knees  and  rushed  up  stairs.  The  next 
moment  he  was  standing  beside  the  bed  of  his  son.  His  wife  was  sit- 
ting upon  the  bed,  with  the  bead  of  the  dead  boy  in  her  lap.  The  Dr. 
staggered  like  a  drunken  man,  and  held  to  the  bed  post  for  support.  At 
a  glance  be  comprehended  the  awful  truth,  but  the  conviction  was  too 
terrible  to  receive  at  once.  The  scene  floated  before  him  like  the  vision 
of  a  dream,  and  he  strove  in  vain  for  speech  to  break  the  ghastly  illu- 
sion. He,  too,  had  poured  out  his  soul  to  Gtoi — had  felt  that  his  con- 
demnation had  been  too  severe.  That  kindness  would  have  done  more 
to  bring  bis  son  to  repentance  than  the  violent  course  he  had  pursued. 
He  had  just  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  his  Saviour's  gentle  admonition 
to  the  sinner,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go  and  sin  no  more,"  when 
that  horrid  cry  wrung  from  a  mother's  breaking  heart  closed  the  doors 
of  mercy  forever. 

*<  Mercy  1 "  he  gasped  out.  "  Do  not  say  that  he  is  dead.  It  is  but 
sleep  and  exhaustion.    It  cannot  be  that  he  is  dead." 

Mrs.  Leatrim  was  quite  calm  now — with  a  sad  smile  she  pointed  to 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  dead.  *'  The  seal  of  God  is  upon  that  brow. 
Your  severity  could  only  kill  the  body.  The  soul  has  returned  to  Gh>d 
who  gave  it.  I  cannot  weep  for  him.  He  is  happier  than  his  parents. 
Can  you  look  in  that  face,  George,  and  believe  him  guilty  ?  " 

*'0h,  woman,  great  is  your  faith,"  groaned  the  unhappy  father. 
**  The  proof— how  can  I  get  over  the  proof  of  his  guilt  ?  " 

"  Leave  that  to  me — I  have  a  duty  to  perform  for  my  murdered  boy. 
May  God  give  me  strength  for  the  task.  Gall  Ealph  Wilson— but  do 
not  tell  him  what  has  happened." 

Humbled  and  subdued,  but  still  believing  in  his  son's  guilt,  the  doo* 
tor  left  the  room,  and  returned  followed  by  the  old  man. 

Mrs.  Leatrim  motioned  for  him  to  approach  the  bed.  Sigid  and  im- 
movable, the  doctor  resumed  his  place,  still  grasping  the  bed-post  to 
keep  himself  from  falling.    His  wife  spoke  slowly  and  with  some  efibr^ 
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but  her  worda  fell  upon  bis  ears  as  distinctly  as  the  tolling  of  the  death- 
bell. 

*  Balph  Wilson,  this  is  your  work." — 

**  I !  my  lady  !  I  did  not  kill  him.  I  did  not  strike  him  hard  enough 
for  that.  It  was  master  that  ordered  me  to  beat  him.  I  begged  him 
to  have  mercy  on  the  lad.  Oh,  Lord !  who  would  have  thought  of  his 
taking  it  so  to  heart,*'  the  old  man  blubbered  aloud. 

*'  A  slanderous  tongue  is  sharper  than  a  two  edged  sword.  To  noble 
natures  like  his,  it  strikes  home  to  the  heart.  You  are  an  old  man, 
Balph,  standing  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave.  You  have  accused  my 
son  of  theft,  have  declared  upon  your  word  of  honour  as  a  christian  that 
you  saw  him  commit  the  robbery.*' 

**  Yes,  my  lady ;  a  dreadful  business,  my  lady — ^bufc  too  true.*' 

"  I  demand  in  proof  of  this,  that  you  lay  your  hand  upon  the  dead 
brow  of  your  victim,  and  swear  by  the  living  Gh>d,  by  your  hopes  of  sal- 
vation through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  as  you  wish  to  escape  the  fires 
of  hell — ^that  you  saw  him  do  it." 

The  man  made  a  few  steps  forward.  His  face  suddenly  became  livid, 
large  drops  of  perspiration  broke  out  upon  his  forehead,  his  teeth  chat- 
tered together,  an  ague  fit  of  fear  convulsed  bis  whole  frame. 

"  You  dare  not  do  it  1 "  said  Mrs.  Leatrim,  pointing  to  the  calm  ma- 
jestic face  of  her  son.  "  To  witness  against  him  now  were  to  lie  in  the 
face  of  Gk)d." 

**1  have  murdered  him ! "  said  the  old  man,  turning  from  the  bed,  and 
sinking  on  his  knees  at  his  master's  feet — "  It  was  I  stole  the  money." 

**  You  I  "  and  the- doctor  tried  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  vrithered 
hands  that  clutched  his  garments.    ''  Alas !  my  poor  injured  boy." 

<*  I  did  it,"  continued  Balph,  in  a  tone  of  despair.  "  The  devil 
tempted  me,  as  he  did  Judas  to  betray  his  master.  I  have  been  a  vil- 
lain all  my  life  I  I  loved  gold !  I  worshipped  it !  I  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  it — and  it  has  destroyed  my  miserable  soul." 

*'  But  why  did  you  lay  the  robbery  of  the  box  on  Greorge  P  "  asked 
the  doctor.    *'  You  were  safe  from  detection.    I  never  suspected  you." 

**  But  he  did,"  returned  the  old  man  bitterly — ^  1  saw  it  in  his  eye, 
I  knew  it  by  his  manner.  He  believed  me  to  be  a  rogue,  tboagh  he 
dare  not  say  so  before  your  reverence,  and  I  bated  him  because  he  knew 
xoj  character.    To  ensure  my  own  safety  I  denounced  him." 

<*  And  what  do  you  think  of  your  work  P  "  and  the  doetor  turned  the 
old  man's  face  towards  his  dead  son. 

'*lfisrcyl  mercy!"  shrieked  the  wretch.  "I  would  rather  suffer 
etornal  punishment  than  look  in  thut  (bce  ag^" 

'<  You  will  have  to  meet  it  onee  moroi  an^  that  betbre  long^  BalpW 
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WilsoD,  to  answer  for  this  foul  murder,  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ/' 

With  a  heavy  groan  the  old  man  fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  his  master's 
feet. 

<<  Deal  gently  with  Balph/*  said  a  faint  voice  from  the  bed.  "  George 
made  it  his  dying  request.  He  forgave  him,  and  charged  you  to  lead 
the  sinner  back  to  God.  My  dear  afflicted  husband,"  continued  Mrs* 
Leatrim,  "  let  us  be  thankful  to  the  heavenly  Father  that  he  has  cleared 
the  stain  of  guilt  from  the  memory  of  our  beloved  son,  and  placed  him 
beyond  the  power  of  sin  and  temptation  for  ever." 

''  That  night  Mrs.  Leatrim  died.  Her  son's  tragic  death  brought  on 
a  fatal  attack  of  her  old  disease,  and  one  grave  contained  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  mother  and  son. 

'*  And  what  became  of  that  wicked  old  man  ?  "  said  L 

'*  When  he  heard  of  Mrs.  Leatrim's  death,  like  Judas,  he  went  out 
and  hung  himself. 

"  What  the  doctor's  feelings  were,  at  this  unlooked  for  desolation  of 
all  his  earthly  hopes,  one  can  only  imagine,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe.  It  was  some  years  after  the  occurrence  of  this  domestic  tra- 
gedy, before  I  visited  West  Cliff.  Time  had  softened  the  anguish  of 
the  wound,  but  it  was  still  unclosed.  The  traces  of  a  deep  incurable 
grief  were  still  visible  in  my  uncle's  face.  Ho  had  become  a  drooping 
white  haired  man,  still  at  his  post,  a  faithful  and  zealous  minister  of  the 
gospel.  Sorrow  had  worn  smooth  all  the  hard  angles  in  his  charaoter, 
and  made  him  simple  and  affectionate  as  a  little  child.  He  had  borne 
the  cross  and  worn  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  purified  by  suffering,  had 
found  love  a  more  powerful  weapon  than  fear,  in  bringing  souls  to 
Christ. 

"  The  whole  parish  had  sympathized  with  him  in  his  affliction.  Soi^ 
row  had  endeared  him  to  his  people,  and  he  had  become  their  christian 
teacher,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  Oeorge  and  his  mother  died,  the 
doctor  holds  a  solemn  fast,  and  excludes  himself  from  every  eye,  spend- 
ing the  long  hours  in  meditation  and  prayer. 

One  fine  summer  evening  I  was  strolling  through  the  chureh-yai^, 
and  found  him  reclining  beside  the  turf  that  covered  the  beloved  iv 
mains.    He  called  me  to  him. 

*'  This  tomb  contains  all  that  was  once  dearest  to  me  on  earth.  My 
heart  rebelled  against  Qoi  when  my  treasures  were  taken  from  me.  X 
thought  myself  a  christian,  a  wiser  and  better  man  than  many  of  my 
flock.  The  death  of  my  wife  and  son  undeceived  me,  taught  me  to  know 
myself,  to  realize  the  divine  love  shed  abroad  in  the  gospel  of  Christ 
and  made  me  a  humble  servant  of  my  blessed  Lord.     I  can  now  feel — 
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aje,  and  with  the  deepest  gratitude,  that  the  blow  was  dealt  in  mercj, 
that  its  very  severity  was  necessary  to  eradicate  the  pride  and  ambition 
that  lay  hidden  in  my  heart." 

I  went  up  to  the  monument.  It  was  a  simple  nm  of  white  marble^ 
standing  upon  a  polished  grey  slab,  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  flowery 
shrubs,  planted  by  the  hand  of  love.  The  inscription  that  recorded  the 
death  of  his  son,  made  me  start,  it  was  so  characteristic  of  the  noble 
truthfulness  of  the  doctor — "  George  Leatrim,  who  died  at  the  age  at 
15,  of  a  broken  heart,  caused  by  a  false  accusation,  and  the  severity  of 
his  father.'* 

'*  I  made  no  comment.    I  saw  that  my  uncle  was  watching  me  with 
eyes  full  of  tears.    He  told  me  the  story  I  have  just  told  you,  sitting 
beside  that  grave  in  the  dim  twilight  gloom.     How  I  respected  the  un 
dying  anguish  of  his  faithful  heart.    After  concluding  the  sad  narration 
he  said,  in  a  cheerful,  hopeful  voice, 

**  I  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  God  gave  me  such  a  son.  He  died 
like  a  true  christian  martyr,  forgiving  his  persecutors." 


THE  WBEATHEES. 

BY  BIT.  H.  r.  DABHELL. 
I. 

'Tis  Christmas  I  the  old  church  tower 

Is  <lraped  in  drifted  snow ; 
The  broad-faced  clock  chimes  out  the  hour 

With  solemn  voice  and  slow ; 
Glistening  and  white  the  ivy  leaves 

Which  wrap  the  ancient  wall — 
Icicles  hang  from  the  mossy  eayes^ 
And  the  frost  its  silver  filigree  weaves 

On  panes  where  the  sunbeaaoui  fidL 

»- 

By  the  gray  old  porch  is  a  band 
Of  old  and  youxig  andiairy 


And  a  wide-wheeled  waggon  bronghi  to  a  stand 

With  its  goodly  burd^i  theie ; 
These  are  the  wreathers  come  away 

A  mile  o'er  the  frosen  sod. 
To  deck  with  holly  and  laurel  and  bay, 
On  the  whole  yearns  best  and  brightest  day, 

The  hallowed  courts  of  Qtad. 


m. 

Tbank  GK)dI  o«r  nation's  faith 

Is  not  a  thiogof  to-day ; 
Our  sleeping  sires  were  true  to  the  death, 

And  we  would  be  as  they : 
We  deck  the  shrines  which  they  arrayed. 

We  sing  the  strains  they  loved» 
We  pray  the  very  prayers  they  prayed. 
By  the  sacred  spots  where  their  bones  are  laid- 

In  the  courts  in  which  they  moved. 

IV. 

Merrily  now  they  twine 

The  bands  of  glistening  green, 
Whilst  here  and  there  the  berries  shine 

Blood  red  and  white  between ; 
Up  and  down  the  dim  old  aisles, 

Pulpit,  pQlar^  and  wall, — 
Never,  I  ween,  in  its  palmiest  day. 
Had  that  hoar  old  church  been  drest  more  gay, 

They  wreathed  them  one  and  all. 


Brightest  'mid  that  bright  band 

Whose  busy  fibgers  ply, 
A  group  of  three  little  wreathers  stand. 

Labouring  <eaniestly ; 
She  wiA  the  dttHt.andlfowing  han^^ 

She  with  ^»4aiigU]^'eyes«^ 
She  with  the  golden  ringlets,  where, 
NestUng  still,  and  soft;^^d 

A  ■anUgfatever  lies* . 


f  ■•■ 
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i 


Wliilst  you  are  busy  here. 

Fair  little  wreathere  three ! 
With  light  and  shade  in  another  sphere 

Is  wreathing  jour  destniy : 
You  may  call  it  an  idle  dream, 

A  risiony  or  what  yon  will, 
A  glimpse  of  your  future  life  I  seem 
To  catdh  by  the  aid  of  this  loitering  beam. 

From  this  moulded  window-sill. 

m. 

She  with  the  sunny  hair, 

And  pale  and  dreamy  brow. 
Shall  deck  no  more  with  fillets  fidr 

A  mouldering  fane  below : 
Away — away  in  the  spirit  land. 

Ere  another  Christmas  shines, 
I  see  her  one  of  the  sainted  band, 
With  fiodeless  palm  in  deathless  hand, 

In  hdaven*s  holier  shrines. 

vm. 

She  with  the  laughing  eyes — 

The  sweet  and  singing  voice. 
Bidding,  like  song  from  summer  skies. 

Earth's  wearied  ones  rejoice  ;— 
I  see,  I  see  the  bright  eyes  dim, 

Dim  with  the  welling  tears. 
Yet  full  of  the  heaven-bom  joy  which  springs 
From  the  depths  of  earthly  sorrowings, 

In  the  gloom  of  after  years. 


She  with  the  darksome  locks. 

And  calm  and  earnest  gaze. 
With  a  faith  unmoved  by  a  thousand  shocks. 

Looks  back  on  those  young  days ; 
She  gave  to  her  Gt)d  her  green  young  life, 

With  its  wealth  of  yearning  love, 
Now,  a  grey-haired  woman — a  widowed  wif^ 
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Weary  and  worn  with  the  lengthen* d  strife. 
He  cheers  her  from  above. 


Wreath  on  in  faith  and  love  I 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  kn6w 
What  fate  is  wreathing  for  you  above. 

Whilst  you  wreath  on  below ; 
But  the  daily  deeds  your  hands  may  do. 

The  paths  your  feet  have  trod, 
May  gloom  or  glory  bring  to  you 

Above,  and  'neath  thp  sod  ; 
Here,  in  Life's  fair,  but  checquer*d  scene. 
See  that  each  heart  be  drest  and  green— » 

A  tempk  meet  for  God. 


VOLUNTEER  EEVIEWS. 

Three  years  ago  the  English  nation  was  roused  into  activity  by  the 
warlike  preparations  of  the  despot,  who,  for  the  time,  rules  over  France* 
Day  by  day  he  added  to  the  number  of  men  under  arms>  day  by  day  he 
laboured  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  strong  marine  which  lay  in  his 
ports.  Untrustworthy,  unscrupulous,  none  knew  where  he  might  employ 
the  immense  force  he  had  gathered  together.  To  all  he  was  an  object  of 
suspicion ;  to  those  upon  whom  his  blows  might  fall,  an  object  of  dread. 
Bemembering  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  the  English 
people,  '*  the  nation  of  shop-keepers,"  "  the  sordid  plodding,  soul-leaa 
money  makers,"  threw  away  their  yard  sticks  and  measuring  tapes,  and 
took  up  arms.  Soon  one  hundred  and  six^y  thousand  men  were  banded 
together,  and  once  more  Britain  felt  secure.  Other  people  would  have 
left  it  to  their  government  to  do  all  the  work,  to  have  filled  the  ranks  of 
the  army  by  conscription,  while  they  grudgingly  and  grumblingly  paid  the 
tax  necessary.  But  these  Englishmen,  by  a  spontaneous  effort  of  their 
own  free  will,  placed  in  the  field  an  army  sufficient  to  convince  ''  whom- 
soever it  might  concern  **  that  to  attack  their  independence  in  the  hope 
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of  destroying  it  were  a  bootless  task.  The  military  governinents  of 
Europe  saw,  with  surprise,  a  nation  refusing  to  submit  to  forced  levies  of 
men,  but  at  the  same  time  accomplishing  results,  which,  in  other  coun- 
tries the  conscription  alone  could  have  attained.  They^  wonder  and  they 
envy  ;  though  they  cannot  imitate,  they  are  forced  to  admire. 

A  better  example  Canada  could  not  have  had  for  imitation  ;  and  well 
has  she  profited  by  it.  We  cannot  say  of  our  neighbours  that  we  know 
not  wherefore  they  arm,  but  there  are  not  a  few  amongst  them  who  tell 
us,  that  as  soon  as  the  contest  with  the  Confederate  States  is  ended,  they 
will  turn  their  faces  northward.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  that  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm — to  assert  that  their  own  interests,  and  their  sense  of 
right  will  prevent  any  aggression.  If  their  interests  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  war,  the  South  would  have  been  left  to  quit  the  union  she  so 
much  hates,  in  peace.  And  as  for  the  ''  sense  of  right  spoken  of,"  we 
shall  bettef  appreciate  its  strength,  wfien  we  see  any  manifestation  of 
its  existence.  We  hope,  rather  than  believe,  that  a  contest  will  not 
occur.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  may  have  to  fight  for 
our  liberties,  though  we  would  fain  be  left  alone.  Like  the  English 
people  we  perceive  that  the  arms  of  our  neighbour  may  be  turned  against 
ourselves,  and  like  them  we  seek  in  our  own  energy  the  means  of  defence. 
It  may  be,  considering  the  smallness  of  our  population,  the  vast  extent  of 
country  over  which  it  is  spread,  the  little  private  wealth  there  is  amongst 
us,  and  the  exposed  character  of  our  frontier,  that  our  government  should 
have  done  more  than  has  been  done  towards  providing  for  defence,  but 
that  question  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  Tbe  freedom  which  wo 
have  enjoyed,  the  self-dependence  in  which  we  have  been  reared,  has 
taught  us  to  put  great  faith  in  our  own  exertions.  At  the  moment  of 
need  our  young  men  have  hastened  to  the  front  with  an  alacrity  and  a 
zeal,  even  superior  to  those  of  our  mother  land.  With  a  population  ten 
times  greater  than  ours,  she  has  placed  a  volunteer  army  in  the  field  five 
times  larger  than  that  which  we  have  raised.  If  she  deserves  praise 
therefor,  surely  some  may  also  fall  to  our  lot.  True,  England  has  a 
government  force  to  back  her  volunteers,  but  the  men  found  in  her 
regular  army  are  not  of  that  class,  who,  without  hope  of  remuneration 
and  reward,  have  banded  themselves  together  for  their  country's  defenpe. 
Each  force  is  taken  from  a  separate  element  in  the  population.  Both 
elements  exist  here,  but  among  us,  that  from  which  a  regular  army  like 
that  of  England  could  be  raised,  to  an  extent  very  limited  in  proportion  to 
our  population.  Few  men  in  Canada  would  be  willing  to  enlist  for  thir- 
teen pence  half-penny  a  day.  But  the  other  element,  answering  to  that 
which  in  England  has  supplied  the  volunteers,  has  been  roused  into  full 
activity.  We  provincials,  in  fact  many  claim  that  our  copy  is  at  least  as 
good  as  the  original ;  that  if  the  men  of  Britain  have  given  renewed 
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assurances  of  their  conntrjr's  safetj)  we  have  struggled  to  the  same  e^d 
with  equal  patriotism,  equal  vigour.  Sure  are  we  of  this,  that  no  forqe 
the  conscription  could  have  raised  would  have  given  our  possible  enemic^i 
so  convincing  an  assurance  of  the  stubborn  resistance  thej  would  meet» 
should  they  venture  an  invasion,  as  the  thirty-five  thousand  volonteei^ 
who  have  gathered  round  the  standard  of  our  Queen. 

The  volunteer  movement  gives  fair  promise  of  doing  much  towards  th^e 
accomplishment  of  an  object  which  many  thoughtful  men  have  esteemefl 
peculiarly  desirable.  The  circumstances  under  which  this  Province  hifn 
been  settled  have  contributed  little  to  that  unity  of  sentiment  which  ia  9jfk 
essential  element  of  patriotism.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  a  fertile 
country,  noble  rivers,  and  a  population  with  innate  elements  of  greatness ; 
the  human  mind 'yearns  for  something  more,  something  which  shall  be 
an  assertion,  and  at  the  same  time  a  representation  of  our  strength,  some- 
thing tangible  which  we  can  look  upon  with  pride,  something  which  will 
summon  all  our  patriotic  feelings  to  its  support,  something  which  ev^ry 
single  element  of  our  population  will  delight  to  honour.  This  deside- 
ratum we  think  is  to  be  found  in  our  Volunteer  Militia.  Scattered  as  th^ 
corps  throughout  the  country  have  been,  drilling  in  bodies  of  forty  an^ 
fifty  men  each,  it  has  been  difficult  to  arouse  any  enthusiasm  on  thjeir 
behalf.  All  the  preliminary  work  of  organisation  and  drill  has  been  m 
dry  and  as  uninteresting  to  the  men  themselves,  and  the  public  at  large^ 
as  the  exercises  the  boy  has  to  practise  at  school  while  ignorant  of  theipr 
bearing  and  value ;  a  perpetual  declining  of  nouns  and  conjugating  of 
verbs  without  any  of  the  pleasures  of  translation.  But  when  the  men  wer^ 
brought  together  at  the  late  reviews  which  we  have  seen,  enthusiasm  was 
aroused.  Let  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  visited  Toronto 
and  Brantford  bear  witness  to  that.  There  is  something  mysterious, 
reason  about  it  as  we  will,  at  the  intense  desire  to  witness  military  dia^ 
plays,  manifested  by  our  quiet  agricultural  population.  Their  pursuita 
are  those  of  peace  ;  their  thoughts  run  not  on  war  and  slaughter.  They 
ask  nothing  better  than  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  their  labour's  fruit.  "They  have  heard  of  battles,"  but  there 
are  few  Norvals  among  them  who  crave  a  chance  to  leave  their  fields  and 
fiocks,  "  to  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord."  Yet,  no  sooner  dq 
they  hear  that  a  few  thousand  volunteers  are  assembling  for  the  purpose 
of  going  through  the  movements  of  a  fight,  than  some  chord  is  touched 
in  their  natures  which  strangely  stirs  them.  Pugnacity  is  a  character- 
istic of  manhood.  Reason,  civilization,  and  Christianity  give  it  rightful 
direction,  but  those  who  have  it  not  in  their  compositions  are  fit  subjects 
for  servitude  and  oppression.  To  this  long  dormant  element  in  our 
nature  the  gathering  of  armed  men  appealed.  In  them  the  people  have 
found  a  representation  of  their  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  an  em- 
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bodiment  of  tbeir  patriotic  feeling.  .Here  is  Oa^  ''something*'  around 
which  we  can  all  gather^  in  which  we  can  all  delight.  Here  is  the  yisiblci 
tangible  incarnation  of  onr  nationality. 

That  the  holding  of  reyiews  will  prove  a  means  of  cultiyating  the 
military  taste  of  the  people,  we  believe  to  be  another  good  thing  about 
them.  Hitherto  we  have  not  had  a  sufficient  sense  of  our  responsibility 
as  a  community  of  free-men.  Long  years  of  peace  had  caused  all  thought 
of  possible  war  to  leave  our  minds.  We  had  laid  aside  our  arms,  and 
by  common  consent  agreed  to  eat,  drink,  and  make  money.  But  an 
epoch  has  now  arrived,  when  we  can  no  longer  give  ourselves  up  entirely 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  of  gain.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  the 
''  I  dvii  war  in  the  United  States,  whether  the  South  be  conquered  or 

whether  she  be  enabled  to  preserve  the  independence  for  which  she  is  now 
fighting,  a  large  standing  army  will  long  be  a  necessity  with  our  neigh- 
bours.    If  our  existence  as  a  British  people  be  worth  maintaining,  if  we 
are  not  ready  at  the  first  hostile  menace,  humbly  to  beg  permission  to 
take  service  under  the  stars  and  stripes ;  if  we  are  not  ready  to  furnish  the 
most  shameful  and  dishonourable  instance  in  the  world's  history  of  mean 
spirited  submission  ;  we  must  place  ourselves  in  an  attitude  which  will 
enable  us,  at  least,  to  tight  for  our  freedom.    No  people,  however  weak, 
have  yet  submitted  to  tho  foreigner  without  a  blow ;  shall  we  be  the  first 
to  disgn^e  our  manhood  ?    The  universal  answer  will  be  ''  no  ;"  yet,  for 
the  causes  named,  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  at  once  the  necessities  of 
our  new  position.    We  are  growing  towards  a  realization ;  and  to  that 
growth,  as  we  believe,  the  holding  of  reviews  will  practically  tend.    None 
<can  have  mingled  with  the  throngs  gathered  together  at  Brantford  and 
Toronto,  without  noticing  the  interest  taken  by  the  people  in  the  troops, 
that  interest  we  have  earnest  of  future  good.     In  it  we  have  proof 
the  people  would  be  willing  to  make  larger  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  our 
c^i^uen  soldiers.     Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  popularity  of  our 
^c>lmiiteers  than  the  renews,  and  that  being  the  case,  the  plain  duty  is  to 
'^^-^aiinue  them.     If  the  development  of  a  military  spirit  be  esteemed  de- 
ble^  this  is  the  mode,  or  at  any  rate  one  powerful  mode  by  which  to 
the  end  in  view. 

e  appearance  of  the  volunteers,  as  assembled  at  the  late  reviews* 

"ved  this,  that  most  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  soldier  they 

in  abundance.     Physically,  finer  men*  can  nowhere  be  found  ; 

'^aad-shouldered,  well  set,  muscular,  active,  resolute  looking  fellows ; 

^4  Canada  the  pick  of  the  world,  none  could  be  selected  to  whom  aht 

^^^^'^Id  commit  her  defence  with  more  confidence  than  to  those,  her  own 

^^^*^a.    Fighting  for  their  own  soil,  for  all  they  hold  dear,  they  woul4 

^'^^Qid  to  the  last  man.    Thorough  bred  British  bull  dogs  once  closed| 

^^^^th  alone  could  loose  their  grip.    One  thing,  however,  they  much  want 
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—better  discipline.  That  they  must  have.  For  the  most  part,  thej 
were  well  up  in  company'a  drill ;  hut  of  those  movements  neceasary  when 
men  are  called  to  act  together  in  large  masses,  many  of  them  had  little 
knowledge.  While  this  is  the  case,  it  must  necessarily  he,  that  the  utility  of 
reviews  will  be  greatly  restricted.  It  is  presupposed  when  they  are  held, 
that  the  troops  need  brigade,  not  battalion  drill.  While  the  rudimenti 
of  the  art  are  not  known,  it  is  impossible  that  the  art  itself  should  be 
practised. 

Of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  isolated  companies  learning  battalion 
drill,  we  are  well  aware.  The  question  is,  not  as  to  their  existence,  but 
as  to  the  mode  by  which  they  may  be  mitigated  or  overcome.  And  we 
submit  it  is  better  to  consider  this  in  the  light  of  actual  facts,  rather 
than  by  proposing  plans  by  which  the  object  might  be  attained,  were  the 
Government  of  the  Province  disposed  to  institute,  and  the  people  to  sap- 
port,  a  complete  organization  regardless  of  expense. 

In  the  cities  the  different  companies  composing  battalions  are  enabled 
to  meet  for  battalion  drill  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  in  the  country 
that  the  chief  obstacles  are  to  be  found.  There  the  men,  for  the  most 
part  perhaps,  cannot  assemble  in  the  evening,  but  are  compelled  to  devote 
a  whole  day  to  the  work.  To  find  the  time,  for  reasons  into  which  we 
need  not  enter,  is  no  easy  task*  Now,  within* the  last  few  years  it  has 
become  the  custom  for  the  Mayors  of  the  cities,  and  some  of  the  towns, 
to  proclaim,  once  at  least  each  year,  a  holiday.  In  this  they  have  been 
unanimously  supported  by  the  community.  We  believe  there  is  no 
instance  in  which  the  chief  municipal  magistrate,  having  shut  up  his  shop 
in  obedience  to  his  own  reqnest,  has  been  mortified  by  finding  himself 
the  only  idle  man  in  town.  But  the  salutary  example  thus  set  has  not 
been  followed  in  the  country  districts.  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  Let  us 
extend  the  application  of  the  question.  Why  should  not  holidays  be 
proclaimed  upon  which  the  volunteers  in  each  battalion  district  would 
meet  for  drill  ?  As  we  find  the  people  of  Toronto  and  Brantford  were 
willing  to  extend  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  volunteers,  not  only  from 
patriotic  motives,  but  also  on  account  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
large  numbers  who  visited  those  places  to  see  the  review ;  so  we  may 
legitimately  suppose  that  the  same  would  be  the  case  upon  a  smaller 
scale  in  the  country  districts.  Or  the  volunteers  of  several  districts 
might  combine,  and  visit  alternately  those  towns  in  their  neighbour- 
hood which  would  make  them  the  best  offers ;  the  municipal  magis- 
trate proclaiming  a  holiday  for  the  occasion.  The  town  or  village 
selected  for  the  review  would  be  a  central  point  at  which  the  holiday 
makers  might  gather,  and  enjoy  themselves  according  to  their  indi- 
nations.  Once  put  in  practice  and  it  would  be  looked  forward  to 
as  a  gala-day  which  might  not  be  dispensed  with.    It  must  be  remem- 
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bered,  too>  tbat  the  Minister  of  Militia,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
announced  that  the  Govemment  intended  at  the  next  meeting  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  to  propose  the  payment  of  the  yolunteers.  This  done,  the  money 
receiyed  will  go  towards  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  corps,  which,  under 
the  present  system,  press  so  heavily  upon  the  members  ;  and  thus  render 
them  the  better  able  to  carry  out  the  proposition  we  submit,  or  one 
cognate  to  it  We  do  not  anticipate  that  the  result  would  be  all  that 
could  be  wished,  that  in  one,  two,  or  three  days,  in  which  the  companies 
might  meet  for  battalion  drill,  that  they  would  obtain  the  proficiency  of 
tegular  troops ;  but  they  would  certainly  be  better  soldiers  than  if  they 
nerer  came  together  at  all,  and  when  massed  in  brigades  would  be  all  the 
more  competent  to  the  duties  of  a  regular  field  day. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  we  think  with  great  plausibility,  that  suffi- 
cient spirit  exists  both  among  the  yolunteers  and  among  the  people  at 
large,  to  secure  during  the  coming  year  the  organization  of  a  camp  of  at 
least  5000  men  for  a  week's  time.  The  proposition  is  one  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  if  possible  should  be  carried  into  effect,  both  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Proyince.  Here  of  course  the  element  of  expense  enters  into 
consideration.  But  whatever  pay  it  is  decided  next  session  to  give  the 
yolunteers,  they  will  certainly  be  required  to  drill  a  specific  number  of 
days  for  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  time  spent  at  the  camp  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  The  Imperial  authorities,  we  presume, 
with  the  liberality  which  has  always  characterised  their  dealing  with  our 
militia,  would  laeadily  loan  the  necessary  tents  and  equipage,  and  there  is 
not  a  city  in  Canada  which,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  volunteers  for 
the  time  named,  would  not  be  willing  to  contribute  a  large  sum  towards 
defraying  the  expenses. 

Concerning  the  proportion  of  the  cost  which  should  be  allowed  to  fall 
upon  the  yolunteers  themselves,  there  is  of  course  very  great  difference  of 
opinion.     On  the  one  side,  those  who  consider  themselves  the  peculiar 
friends  of  the  Force  insist  that  its  members  are  ill  treated  whenever  they 
are  compelled  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  defray  any  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  organization.     If  this  be  a  correct  view,  we 
leply  that  it  would  be  better  to  discard  the  use  of  the  term  **  Volunteer  ** 
and  to  take  that  of  '*  Regular  '*  at  once.    The  volunteers  must  always  re- 
collect tbat  their  organization  is  permitted  and  encouraged  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that   they  will  from   patriotic    motives  do   much   at   their  own 
Cost.     For  this  reason  they  enjoy  immunities  and  have  privileges  accorded 
to  them,  from  which,  were  they  not  a  volunteer  force,  they  would  be 
debarred.     If  the  province  is  to  pay  them  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
their  loss  of  time,  if  it  is  to  indemnify  them  for  all  expenses  to  which 
they  may  be  put ;  there  is  no  reason  at  all  for  maintaining  the  force  in 
Ua  present  shape.    It  would  be  better  and  cheaper  at  once  to  organise  a 
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militia  upon  a  strict  military  basis,  from  which  the  Foluntew  elemeflk 
would  be  altogether  excluded  ;  except  in  so  far  as  men  were  allowed  to 
enlist  into  its  ranks,  as  they  are  allowed  to  enlist  into  those  of  the  regular 
Army.  On  the  other  side  there  are  those  who  contend  that  the  atato 
ought  to  pay  nothing  and  the  yolnnteers  everything.  Theoretioally  Ifais 
position  is  a  sound  one.  Practically  it  is  not.  It  is  impossible  in  tldi 
country  for  a  large  volunteer  force  to  he  sustained  without  assistance 
from,  the  public  funds.  The  volunteers  have  indeed  no  abstraet  right  to 
payment,  but  if  it  be  to  our  interest  that  they  should  exist,  as  none  we 
suppose  will  dispute,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  extend  that  amount  of  aid 
necessary  to  keep  the  organization  together,  and  to  enable  it  to  attain 
requisite  efficiency.  Taking  our  stand,  then,  mid-way  between  those  whf 
hold  that  the  state  should  do  everything  for  the  volunteers,  and  those 
who  hold  that  the  volunteers  have  no  claim  upon  the  state,  we  have  a 
few  remarks  to  offer  upon  the  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
encampment. 

In  the  first  place  what  would  that  cost  be  ?  From  the  best  data  we 
have  been  able  to  procure,  we  find  that  the  average  cost  of  conveyance 
to  the  men  who  attended  the  late  reviews  was  two  dollars.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  military  men  that  the  cost  of  rations  would,  each  day,  be  about 
fifty  cents  per  head.  To  this  may  be  added  one  dollar  per  man  for  the 
week,  for  the  purchase  of  beer  and  other  superfluities.  The  ewtimatt 
framed  upon  this  basis  would  stand  thus  : — 

Cost  of  conveyance  for  5000  men  $10,000 

Rations  or  equivalent  in  money  15,000 

Allowance,  9i.00  per  head  5,0M 
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130,000 

We  thus  have  a  total  of  930,000.  How  is  it  to  be  met  7 
First  as  to  the  travelling  expenses ;  ought  the  volunteers  to  be  required 
to  pay  them  ?  We  think  they  ought.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  mudi 
difference  o^  opinion  upon  this  point ;  but  we  will  state  our  reasoot. 
When  the  volunteers  joined  their  several  companies  they  did  so ;  fiist, 
because  they  believed  the  country  needed  trained  defenders  ;  and  mooDiSkf^ 
for  the  gratification  of  an  honourable  desire  to  gain  some  acquaiintaaca 
with  the  duties  of  the  soldier.  If  they  had  no  interest  at  all ;  if  they 
had  no  desires  to  gratify  ;  then  the  whole  expense  necessary  to  the  at* 
tainment  of  proficiency  might  appropriately  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders 
of  others,  as  it  is  they  must  take  some  portion  upon  thdr  own.  Thqf 
eaanot  call  upon  the  public  to  carry  them  altogether — only  to  help  thcai 
l^long.  But^here  is  another  consideration  which  would  act  as  a  reason 
fpr»  and  an  inducement  to  the  payment  of  thdr  travelliag  expcnaes  out 
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of  their  own  pockets.  It  is  right  to  presume  that  the  camp  would  be 
farmed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Proyince.  The 
volunteers  are  all  young  men.  Many  of  them  who  would  join  the  camp 
are  residents  of  the  country.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  visit  to 
'* die  city''  is  attended  with  great  expense,  so  great  indeed  that  very 
aaiiy  are  debarred  from  making  it.  A  week's  stay  would  commonly 
i^TolTe  a  cost  beyond  anything  the  conditions  of  their  finances  would 
ppraut.  Tet,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  ideas  of  our  rural  popu- 
latMHi,  must  know  that  a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  Toronto  or  Hamilton,  in 
Quebec  or  Montreal,  is  an  object  of  common  desire.  Volunteers  residing^ 
in  the  midst  of  large  centres  of  population  are  unable  to  understand  the 
longing  of  their  country  cousins  for  the  sights  of  a  commercial  metropolis. 
But  that  that  longing  does  exist  is  past  dispute.  Now,  the  formation  of  a 
camp  would  afford  a  better  opportunity  for  its  gratification  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  travel.  Prophecies  to  the  contrary,  we  are  sure  the  chance 
would  be  eagerly  embraced  by  thousands,  who  otherwise  would  remain  in 
the  back  country,  with  only  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  great  world.  For 
these  reasons  we  are  justified  in  coming  to  the.  conclusion  that  yolunteers 
would  themselves  pay  the  co|t  of  their  own  couTeyance. 

The  next  item  is  the  915,000  for  subsistence.  We  would  not  give 
them  as  the  absolute  figures.  That  the  men  might  be  kept  for  the  sum 
named  is  certain ;  that  it  might  be  increased  is  equally  certain.  It  is 
not  probable  we  suppose  when  the  Minister  of  Militia,  next  session,  pro- 
poses to  pay  the  volunteers ;  less  than  50  cents  per  day  will  be  named ; 
but  we  think  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  would  sustain  the  adminis- 
tration in  adding  to  this  a  bonus  for  drill  in  camp.  It  would  give  great 
encouragement  to  the  meetings  of  the  kind,  and  would  in  fact  warrant 
the  law  in  being  so  worded  as  to  compel  the  whole  volunteer  force  to 
turn  out  for  at  least  six  consecutive  days  in  each  year.  But  proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that  fifty  cents  alone  would  be  given,  we  have  here 
the  $15,000  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  proposed  5,000  mra. 
The  sum  we  offer  is  a  fair  set  off  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  the  travell- 
ing .eiqpenses  of  the  volunteers  themselves.  The  next  item  is  the  $5,000 
for  extras.  That  amount  might  be  raised  from  a  vote  of  the  municipality 
and  the  contributions  of  the  citizens  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  camp 
was  formed.  It  would  be  desirable  in  this  particular  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  managers  of  our  Provincial  Exhibition,  and  to  go  where 
the  best  terms  were  offered.  The  immense  number  of  people  who  would 
visit  the  volunteer  camp,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  large  trade  which 
wMdd^be'd^ne,  weidd  certainly  secure  vety  liberd*  contrihntioiis  fVoni  th^ 
trttleiHMM  of  any  city  or  town  in  Ganada.  If  more  tlum«$5,000  w^re 
ndtodjp  tte  surpluB  might  be>  devoted  towitfdt  tbeindeimiification  of  the 
nteHetfr for  tMf  neeeiscry  expenses-  they  migiift '  liinr6"iileitrred.    The^ 
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subject  is  yet  to  a  great  degree  a  new  one.  To  ensure  saccess  of  the 
plan  proposed,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  neither  the  soldier  not 
the  civilian  should  insist  upon  his  ideas  being  carried  out  to  the  full. 
There  must  be  mutual  compromise,  mutual  concession.  This  done  and 
very  many  things  become  practicable  which  otherwise  would  be  impos- 
sible. It  must  needs  be  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  is 
certain  to  ensue  on  the  matter  with  which  we  have  dealt,  new  ideas  wQl 
be  evolved,  new  light  thrown.  If  we  have  done  anything  towards  clearing 
obstacles  in  the  way,  or  towards  affording  incentives  to  action,  our  pur^ 
pose  will  have  been  fully  served. 


THORNHAUGA 

A   DIARY. 

• 

April  23rd. — Lady  KnoUys  b  gone.  She  had  yesterday  a  letter  from 
her  son,  to  say  he  should  be  home  in  three  weeks,  and  she  hurried  off  to 
prepare  for  his  reception.  Fanny  flushed  up  at  the  news,  but  she  did 
not  sink  into  the  low  spirits  she  would  have  done  before  my  comforting 
words.  Her  confidence  with  me  has  done  her  good*  Her  ankle  is  weU 
enough  now  to  allow  of  her  coming  down  stairs,  and  she  was  in  the  draw* 
ing-room  when  the  announcement  of  Mr.  KnoUys  return  was  made,  and 
had  to  bear  all  the  allusions  and  inuendoes  it  called  forth ;  but  she  did 
so  with  more  presence  of  mind  and  composure  than  I  expected.  I  do 
not  know  what  Lady  KnoUys  thinks  of  the  engagement.  She  has  ne^er 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  of  course  I  have  never  mentioned  it. 
If  her  son  is  so  clever  as  she  represents  him,  I  should  think  Fanny  is  not 
the  wife  to  suit  him ;  but  in  these  matters  one  can  never  tell,  men  choose 
so  strangely  sometimes. 


May  20th. — ^Nearly  a  month  since  I  wrote  a  line  here ;  a  monUi  of 
calm  and  quiet,  without  an  event  of  any  kind  to  excite  us ;  a  time  to 
gather  strength  against  the  season  of  need.  Have  I  done  so  f  Alas  i  I 
know  not  I    My  wonted  calmness  has  forsaken  me ;  my  mind  is  in  con- 
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fdsion^  my  brain  in  a  whirl.     My  heart  cries  out,  '*  How  shall  I  bear  it  ? 
how  go  through  the  trial  in  store  for  me  ?  '* 

I  have  just  left  Fanny's  room,  where  she  took  me  when  we  came  up 
stairSy  "to  show  me  something,"  she  said.  She  had  seemed  in  an  ex- 
cited state  all  the  evening,  I  could  not  tell  why,  but  it  was  accounted 
for  by  her  telling  me  there  had  been  a  letter  from  her  aunt  KnoUys  to 
say  she  might  expect  her  cousin  the  next  day.  *'  I  did  not  see  the  letter,** 
said  Fanny.  ''  Mamma  seemed  annoyed,  and  would  not  let  me  read  it, 
but  she  gave  me  this ;  it's  a  new  fashion  they  have  in  Paris  now ;  he  had 
it  done  on  his  way  home,"  and  she  held  out  to  me  a  small  portrait  on 
eard. 

Had  she  suddenly  subjected  me  to  the  whole  force  of  a  galvanic  battery 
the  shock  would  have  been  less  great ;  there  looking  straight  into  my 
eyes,  was  he,  the  one  whose  every  lineament  was  graven  on  my  heart— 
Malcolm  Everard,  my  once  bethrothed. 

How  I  looked  for  a  moment  I  cannot  tell ;  my  senses  reeled,  and  I 
could  not  have  spoken  had  my  life  depended  on  one  word.  When  I  re- 
covered recollection,  I  found  that  Fanny  was  busy  with  the  braids  of  her 
long  hair,  and  had  not  noticed  me,  for  she  spoke  in  an  indifferent  tone, 

**.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  worthy  cousin  ?  Does  he  please  you  f " 

''  And  so  that  is  your  cousin  I  Why  did  you  never  show  me  his  por- 
trait before  ?  " 

''  For  the  best  of  reasons ;  because  I  had  none.  There  used  to  be  ona 
here,  but  aunt  Everard  took  it  away.     Do  you  think  him  handsome  ? 

**  Yes — ^no— passable,"  and  ashamed  of  my  rudeness  T  stopped  short. 

•«  Yes — no — passable,"  laughed  Fanny.  "  Upon  my  word  you  are 
complimentary.  It  is  well  I  am  not  in  love  with  him,  or  I  might  not  ap- 
proTC  of  such  very  faint  praise.  How  pale  you  are!  does  your  head 
•chcT" 

**  Yes,  dear — good  night.*' 

''  Good  night.  You  must  be  well  to-morrow,  to  help  me.  Oh,  Grace  I 
I  am  so  nervous  I  I  know  there  will  be  a  dreadful  scene  with  mamma ; 
and  if  Everard  keeps  to  his  word,  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do,  except 
that  I  won't  marry  him,  I'm  clear  on  that  point.  I  think  I'll  get  him  tp 
faH  in  love  with  you — make  you  play  and  sing  and  talk  fine — ^you  are  just 
the  person  to  suit  him ;  far  better  than  little  giddy  me." 

Glad  to  escape,  I  hurried  off,  and  took  refuge  in  my  own  room.  Hero 
I  lit,  trying  to  compose  my  thoughts ;  thoughts  which  will  not  be  com* 
posed ;  which  utterly  refuse  to  be  brought  to  order,  and  perform  a  witches 
dance  through  my  brain,  to  the  never-ending  and  wildly  sweet  timet 
••  Coming  to-morrow  I " 

Coming  to-morrow.  Is  it  so  ?  Am  I  to  see  again  the  face,  hear  once 
more  the  voice,  that  I  believed  were  never  to  greet  my  ears  or  eyes  again? 
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Yes,  and  my  whole  heart  leaps  with  delight.  We  shall  be  together  again 
We  shall  meet  once  more  I     He  is  to  come  to-morrow  I 

Peace,  dreamer !  Put  aside  thy  folly.  Return  to  every-day  life,  and 
common  sense,  and  consider  what  is  to  be  done. 

Done  ?  Nothing.  At  least  I  can  do  nothing.  Had  I  had  any  notioe 
whatever,  I  might  have  left  Thornhaugh,  and  avoided  the  meeting ;  bat 
now  it  must  come.  He  is  expected  in  the  morning ;  I  should  not  ha?e 
time  to  leave,  even  if  I  told  all,  and  proposed  to  do  so.  But  why  should 
I  ?  Why  should  I  give  up  my  home  for  him  P  The  pain  of  the  meeting 
will  soon  be  over ;  then  it  is  but  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  * 

Just  the  person  to  suit  him  !  Fanny*  s  words  ring  in  my  ears.  AH ! 
how  sincerely  I  once  thought  so  I  how  fondly,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I 
think  so  still !  but  I  must  learn  to  put  away  the  remembrance  of  him.  I 
am  thankful  now  for  the  quarrel  that  divided  us  before  it  was  too  late ; 
before  I  found  myself  introduced  into  a  family  by  whom  I  should  have 
been  looked  on  with  contempt ;  before  I  was  deceived  beyond  repair. 

Tes,  he  deceived  me ;  that  thought  is  bitterest  of  all.      The  motive  is 
dark  to  me,  unless  he  feared  I  would  not  marry  one  so  far  superior  to  me 
in  fortune ;  but  whatever  was  the  motive,  the  fact  remains  the  same.  He  ' 
wooed  and  would  have  wedded  me,  under  a  false  name  ;  would  have  im- 
posed on  me,  and  left  me  to  discover  the  truth  too  late. 

And  yet  I  love  him !  I  remember  the  strain  in  which  I  talked  to 
Robert  Knollys  six  weeks  ago.  Why  do  not  the  same  lofty  feelings  in> 
fluence  me  now  ?  Alas !  they  have  but  small  weight.  I  know  it  is  but 
my  own  pride  that  would  save  me,  did  Malcolm  still  love  me.  Did  he 
utter  such  words  as  Robert  spoke,  what  would  my  answer  be  ?  Not  high- 
minded  and  conscientious  desires  of  right  and  fear  of  wrong — not  re- 
minders of  his  duty  to  his  parents  and  to  me — ^but,  "  Malcolm  I  love 
you ;  love  you  so  well  that  I  would  be  your  wife  in  spite  of  all ;  .in  spite 
of  our  unreconciled  quarrel — in  spite  of  the  difference  of  fortune  between 
us — ^in  spite  of  your  having  deceived  me  when  I  trusted  you  wholly — but 
I  cannot  marry  you  to  be  despised  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  my  * 
husband,  next  to  me." 

Enough  of  this — ^what  need  to  think  of  what  never  can  happen  now? 
He  is  henceforth  nothing  to  me,  or  I  to  him,  and  it  is  well.  Let  me  go 
to  rest,  and  gather  strength  for  the  trial  that  is  to  come  to-morrow ;  when 
I  and  he  I  love  so  well  shall  be  under  the  same  roof,  and  yet  as  far  apart 
as  though  an  ocean  rolled  betw^n. 


lltay  22Dd:«^I  will  make  one  more  entry  here,  and  then  close  and 
look  tiie  book.    The  last  night  I  sat  here  I  was  aiek  at  hei^  and  dea- 
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pairing ;  mourning  the  past,  dreading  the  future,  and  findinsr  in  the 
present  neither  comfort  or  hope.  To-night  I  see  the  world  through  a 
rosy  veil ;  Fate  and  Fortune  smile,  and  my  life  spreads  fair  and  bright 
before  me. 

Yesterday — who  can  tell  what  I  suffered  ?  •  How  wildly  did  my  heart 
beat  at  every  sound !  How  did  the  sight  of  a  carriage  in  the  avenue 
send  the  tell-tale  blood  to  my  cheek,  and  then  back  to  my  heart  in  a 
suffocating  rush  !  but  there  was  no  need.  The  morning  passed,  and  the 
expected  visitor  did  not  come ;  we  dined,  we  went  for  our  afternoon 
walk,  evening  came,  and  we  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  still 
no  arrival.  All  had  given  up  expecting  him  ;  the  children  were  on  the 
balcony,  Mrs.  Knollys,  with  closed  eyes,  professing  to  listen  to  a  sonata 
I  was  playing,  and  Fanny  deep  in  piquet  with  her  father,  when,  without 
oup  hearing  a  sound  of  warning,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  ser- 
vant announced  **  Lady  Knollys  and  Mr.  Knollys."  Seated  at  the  piano, 
I  did  not  see  the  visitors  enter ;  for  a  moment  I  lost  presence  of  min  ) ; 
I  believe  greetings  were  interchanged,  I  heard  the  general's  voice,  and 
saw  Fanny  blush  and  grow  pale ;  then  recovering  recollection,  my  one 
thought  was  escape.  I  darted  through  the  open  window  on  to  the  bal- 
cony passing  the  children  as  they  came  running  in,  and  down  the  stone 
steps  into  the  garden  below. 

Here,  in  the  safe  shelter  of  a  secluded  laurel  walk,  I  paused,  and  tried 
to  think.  How  long  I  paced  up  and  down  in  the  deepening  twilight,  I 
do  not  know,  but  a  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed,  when  I  was 
roused  by  feeling  two  arms  close  round  me,  and  a  shower  of  kisses  on 
mj  lips. 

What  I  felt  may  be  imagined.  I  turned,  and  confronted  Everard. 
his  mouth  curved  into  smiles,  his  eyes  dancing  with  delight,  and  his 
hand  still  on  mine,  as  he  murmured,  "  Have  I  found  you  at  last,  my 
darling,  my  love !  *' 

And  I — ^I  drew  my  figure  to  its  full  height  as  I  said,  ••  Tou  have 
strangely  forgotten  yourself,  Mr.  Knollys.  Though  only  a  governess, 
I  am  yet  a  woman,  and  entitled  as  such  to  respect." 

He  laughed,  **Did  I  not  know  it !  Did  I  not  foresee  the  reception 
I  should  have !  I  own  it  was  a  bold  thing  to  greet  you  as  I  did  ;  but 
you  have  forgotten,  my  darling,  that  you  are  my  own,  my  a£Sanced 
wife." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Knollys.  I  was  engaged  to  Malcolm  Ever- 
ard, the  poor  artist ;  with  Mr.  Everard  Knollys,  I  have,  and  can  have 
nothing  to  do." 

*'  It  is  no  use,  my  dearest.  I  know  your  pride,  Grace,  and  I  knew 
how  you  would  receive  me,  having  discovered  who  I  was ;  but  jou 

TOL.  II.  Z 
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alsa  a  Blave  to  your  word,  and  as  I  hold  you  to  your  plighted  faifcb,  you 
cannot  break  it." 

"  foil  rcK-nsed  me  long  ago,  by  not  answering  my  letter.** 

Letier!     What  letter? 

•*  The  letter  I  left  for  you,  when  I  quitted  Rome." 

•*  1  have  received  neitlier  word  nor  line  from  you  since  the  day  w« 
parted.  I  returned  to  Rome  to  find  you  flown,  no  one  knew  whither, 
having  left,  as  I  was  told,  neither  letter  nor  message.  I  searched  Kome 
in  vain,  nnd  ns  a  hi**t  re>ource  came  to  England  in  the  hope  you  had  re- 
turned. Do  you  think,  now  1  have  found  you,  that  I  will  let  you  es- 
cape again  ?  " 

Ah  !  how  my  heart  bounded  at  his  words  !  what  joy  thrilled  eyery 
nerve  at  the  idea — he  loved  me  still !  How  hard  it  was  to  crush  back 
the  words  that  rushed  to  my  lips,  and  make  my  uttei-ed  speech  cold  and 
proud. 

**  1  do  not  see  that  it  alters  the  case.  It  cannot  make  you  again  Mal- 
colm Everard  the  jMiintcr  ;  it  cannot  change  the  facts  that  you  deceived 
me  as  to  your  position  in  the  world  ;  that  you  wooed  nie  under  a  false 
name  ;  aiid  that  while  making  love  to  me  you  were  engaged  to  another." 

**  Upon  my  word,  1  am  much  obliged  to  those  who  disposed  of  me 
without  mv  own  consent !  1  see  you  too  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
story.  AVith  regard  to  my  engagement,  as  you  call  it,  with  Fanny,  the 
facts  are  these.  Before  1  ever  knew  you,  my  father  wrote  to  me  to  say 
he  had  been  planning  with  my  uncle  a  marriage  between  Fanny  and 
me  ;  that  it  was  a  project  near  his  heart,  and  one  he  hoped  to  see  accom- 
plished. "Well,  I  did  not  like  to  seem  averse  to  it;  had  I  known  you 
then  my  answer  would  have  been  very  different;  but  I  said  that  if, 
w^hen  T  came  home,  Fanny  and  I  liked  each  other,  and  neither  of  us 
Baw  any  one  we  liked  better  in  the  meantime,  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion ;  but  I  made  an  express  stipulation  that  bhe  was  to  be  told  nothing 
about  it.  Well  I  saw  you,  and  forgot  all  about  everything  else;  and  I  find 
now,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  that  I  am  con^^idered  as  pledged  to  a 
girl  I  have  never  seen  since  she  was  a  child ;  one  who,  as  it  turns  out, 
is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  another  man,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
has  learned  to  hate  my  very  name  ;  and  ail  this  without  a  word  to  me ! 
Tou  must  allow  that  this  is  no  engagement." 

•*  I  am  glad  you  do  not  love  Fanny.  One  or  both  of  you  must  haye 
been  wretched  if  you  had.  But  that  does  not  lessen  the  distance  be- 
tween the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Knollys,  and  Grace  Norton  the  governess." 

"  Ay,  there's  the  rub  !  But  for  my  knowledge  of  your  pnde  in  that 
respect,  T  shoi'ld  have  told  you  all  long  ago ;  1  never  meant  to  deceive 
you,  Grace.  You  would  have  known  who  I  was  long  before  you  were 
my  wife.  But  for  that  and  one  other  reason — I  ought  not  to  ha?* 
delayed  I  know — Grace  do  you  love  me  still  ?  " 
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The  sudden  change  in  his  tone  startled  me.  The  passion  in  his  words 
thrilled  me.  Wy  heart  cried  out,  **  i  love  you  I  1  love  you ! "  Ah,  why 
would  not  my  lips  say  su  too? 

"  I  have  listened  to  you  too  long,"  I  said.  "  Did  I  love  you  as 
woman  never  loved,  1  could  not  be  your  wife.  I  know  the  sentiments 
of  your  family.  1  have  neither  birth  nor  wealth  to  recommend  me  to 
their  notice ;  and  I  would  sooner  die  than  marry  to  be  looked  on  by  the 
relations  of  my  husband  an  they  would  look  on  me.  This  is  our  last 
interview  Mr.  Knoliya.  Let  mo  beg  of  you  while  you  remain  here  not 
to  seek  me  again,     farewell." 

I  was  turning  awa}',  when  he  suddenly  caught  my  hand,  and  drew 
my  arm  in  hi.^.  Without  giving  me  time  to  think  or  resist,  he  led  me 
to  the  house,  and  we  entered  the  drawing-room  together.  He  took  me 
at  once  to  his  mother  and  said,  **  Mother  see  what  you  can  do.  She 
says  she  won't  have  me.*^ 

I  really  doubted  whether  he  was  in  his  senses,  but  I  endeavored  to 
be  calm.  **  1  have  told  your  son.  Lady  KnoUys,  what  I  repeat  to  you, 
and  what  1  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe ;  that  when  I 
formerly  accepted  his  addresses,  I  was  ignorant  of  his  position  in  the 
world." 

lisdy  Knol]ys  looked  at  me  lovingly.  ''My  dear,  I  know  it;  and  I 
knew  what  you  would  say  to  Everard,  it  makes  you  the  dearer  to  me, 
and  you  are  the  more  worthy  to  be  his  wife.  It  is  not  he  alone  who 
laks  you  ;  but  I,  his  mother,  and  his  father  through  me." 

Was  I  dreaming?    No,  the  words  were  plain,  and  plainer  still  the 

188  and  the  clasp  of  the  hand  which  accompanied  them.     I  was  sensi- 

le  of  the  presence  of  others  in  the  room,  which  preserved  me  from 

aking  any  ridiculous  demonstration  ;  but  when  Lady  Knollys  said. 

Do  you  Q)ake  the  same  answer  to  us  as  to  him,  dear  child  ?  "  I  could 

ink  of  no  better  reply  than  to  place  my  hand  in  that  extended  so 

idily  to  meet  it. 

*  Rather  a  public  place  for  a  love  scene,"  said  the  voice  of  the  Gen- 

L     "  I  don*t  quite  understand  it  yet,  or  how  my  nephew  has  changed 

toers  so  suddenly.     But  I  congratulate  you  Miss  Norton." 

lis  politeness,  and  the  frigid  looks  of  his  wife  restored  me  to  myself. 

plied  with  composu  e,  and  received  in  silence  Fanny^s  kisses  and 

whispers,  and  was  glad  to  escape,  accompanied  by  Lady  KnoUys, 

y  own  room. 

;re,  quiet  with  the  kind  and  gentle  creature,  I  learned  all.     How 

ngagement  with  Fanny  was  as  Everard  had  told  me,  but  now  the 

ion  of  Mrs.  Knollys  for  her  daughter,  and  the  Generars  too  easy 

'scence  with  his  wife,  had  represented  it  in  a  very  different  lights 

Iverard  had  told  every  thing  to  his  inotheri  and  she  had  recogoiaed 
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in  ber  son's  lost  love,  tbe  girl  whom  she  bad  lately  bononred  witb  be 
notice  and  affection.  She  liked  me  for  mj  own  sake,  she  wan  goo* 
enough  to  saj  ;  but  as  Everard's  choice  I  was  doubly  dear.  *'  Whoti 
be  loves,  I  love  also." 

•  Emboldened  by  her  kindness  and  my  own  happiness,  I  ventured  ti 
ask  why  Everard  bad  concealed  his  real  name. 

'*  That  is  the  one  thing  remaining  to  tell.  He  went  to  Borne  U 
study ;  and  for  that  purpose  dropped  the  name  which  might  have  le< 
to  bis  being  considered  more  as  an  amateur  than  as  an  earnest  studen 
of  his  beloved  art ;  and  to  avoid  having  to  enter  much  into  the  society 
be  would,  in  his  own  person,  have  been  expected  to  frequent.  He  wai 
of  course  introduced  to  you  under  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  ii 
Rome,  though  his  loving  you  soon  gave  you  the  right  to  know  tbe  truth 
He  delayed  the  disclosure  of  his  true  name  and  position,  from  a  ro- 
mantiq  desire  to  be  sure  that  you  loved  him  for  himself  alone ;  but  hi 
bad  no  intention,  my  love,  of  deceiving  either  us  or  you.  But  for  thai 
lover's  quarrel  of  yours,  be  would  have  told  you  before  he  left  Borne." 

She  paused.    I  was  too  happy  to  break  the  silence. 

^*  There  is  one  thing  more,  dear  child.  You  said  that  Everard'i 
fortune  was  the  bar  between  you,  you  need  not  consider  it  such.  Hi! 
bestowing  it  on  you  is  but  an  act  of  reparation.'' 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  and  said  I  did  not  understand. 

**  He  to  whom  your  father  owed  bis  ruin  was  my  half  brother.  Toi] 
have  never  heard  him  mentioned  here  for  the  shame  his  wrong  doing 
brought  on  me,  and  through  me*on  those  with  whom  I  was  connected, 
baa  caused  his  name  to  be  a  forbidden  sound.  But  it  is  none  the  lesi 
true.  Everard  does  but  restore  to  you,  that  which,  through  bis  uncl^ 
your  father  lost." 

**  And  Fanny  P"  I  ventured  to  enquire. 

*'I  do  not  think  you  need  be  anxious  on  Fanny's  account.  The 
General  is  an  indulgent  father,  and  against  Charlie  nothing  can  be  said, 
except  that  he  is  not  very  rich ;  if  that  is  the  objection  made  perhaps 
you  will  not  object  to  Everard's  increasing  Fanny's  portion  in  order  to 
obviate  it." 

My  answer  may  be  stirmised ;  and  I  saw  by  Fanny's  soft  smile  ind 
moist  eyes,  and  her  whispered,  **  Charlie's  to  come  here  next  week," 
that  the  matter  was  settled.  But  that  was  later  in  the  evening,  after 
Everard  and  I  bad  had  our  own  explanations.  He  exacted  penanoe,  in 
tbe  shape  of  a  long  interview,  for  my  final  speech  in  the  garden ;  pen- 
ance which,  (though  I  would  not  tell  him  so,)  I  was  nothing  loth  to  do. 

And  this  day  has  added  to  my  happiness.  Mrs.  Knollys  is  somewhat 
reconciled,  the  General  kind,  and  Fanny  delighted  and  affectionate ; 
but  all  thoiae  are  but  little  compared  to  the  knowledge  t^t  EverariPs 
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own  parents  are  willino:  to  receive  me,  and  glad  that  I  should  be  tbe 
choice  of  their  son.  Tea  I  am  very  happy — in  Everard's  love — in  the 
approval  of  mj  own  heart — in  the  fair  fate  that  lies  before  roe.  In  a 
few  days  I  go  with  Lady  Knollys  to  Caddisroere  henceforth  my  home. 
I  have  not  been  unhappy  here,  for  I  have  received  great  kindness  ;  but 
at  Caddismere  I  have  now  a  dearer  right.  And  so  I  close  this  slight 
record  of  my  life  at  Thornhaugh,  and  lay  aside  the  pen. 


I  LOVE  THE  SEA. 

BY  I.  W.  DUNBAB  KOODIB. 

I  love  the  sea,  and  I  would  dwell 

W  here  wild  winds  blow  and  billows  swell, 

A  holy  calm  steals  o^er  my  soul 

Where  curling  waves  in  grandeur  roll, 

There^s  music  in  the  solemn  roar 

Of  waves  that  lash  the  rocky  shore. 

I  love  the  sea,  for  when  a  child, 
I  drank  its  music — sad  and  wild. 
As  mingled  with  my  nurse's  song 
It  sped  my  happy  days  along, 
Bless'd  days  of  innocence  and  joy, 
Oh !  would  I  were  again — a  boy. 

I  love  the  sea — thoughts  will  not  sleep 
While  lonely  standing  by  the  deep — 
Peace,  peace,  my  heart ;  Tm  old  and  gray, 
But  tears  will  sometimes  have  their  way; 
Oh,  God !  how  many  dear  ones  sleep 
Beneath  the  vast  and  ruthless  deep, 

I  love  the  sea,  the  great  wide  sea ! 
Kolling  for  ages  ceaselessly ! 
Sublime  and  boundless ! — let  it  be 
An  image  of  eternity  ; 
When  life  is  o'er,  and  I  am  free, 
O !  lay  me  by  the  dark  blue  sea* 
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A  SKIFF  VOYAGE  ON  LAKE  HURON. 

Some  eight  years  ago  the  returning  Spring  found  me  living  in  the  city 
and  g;etting  heartily  tired  of  it.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  "  a  life  in  the 
woods,"  and  as  each  day  the  weather  became  finer  and  the  streets  mud- 
dier, I  soon  resolved  on  going  somewhere  but  prudently  deferred  the 
selection  of  the  place  until  I  had  selected  my  companions  and  consulted 
their  views.  I  did  not  want  a  party  such  as  is  usually  organized  for  the 
Bush,  I  was  going  for  amusement  and  had  no  money  to  waste,  therefore 
I  decided  that  four  including  myself  would  be  enough,  and  that  we 
should  flo  every  thing  that  had  to  be  done  ourselves,  instead  of  hiring  a 
cook  as  I  had  done  on  former  occasions.  My  three  companions  were 
soon  found,  and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  introduce  them  to  the  reader. 
We  were  all  young  enough  for  such  work,  t.  c,  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  in  nationality  we  represented  the  British  Empire  and  the 
"  dependencies  thereof,"  for  we  respectively  acknowledged  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Canada  as  our  birth  places.  The  Englishman 
whom  we  shall  christen  Samuel  Henry  which  is  a  playful  trans p*ositioQ 
of  his  real  patronymic,  was  a  very  jolly  little  fellow,  he  sang  beautifully, 
ate  a  great  deal  and  when  his  mouth  was  not  engaged  by  one  or  other  of 
these  occupations,  was,  unless  asleep,  sure  to  be  smoking.  The  Scotch- 
man was  of  course  named  McDonald,  but  whether  with  a  little  d.  or  a 
great  D.  or  whether  his  surname  was  one  word  or  two,  I  never  knew 
and  probably  never  shall.  However  he  was  a  good  fellow  (thi^i  is  to  be 
understood  of  us  all)  but  awfully  lazy.  He  liked  to  make  himself  as  com- 
fortable as  he  could,  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible,  and  although  per- 
haps the  least  experienced,  to  '*  boss  "  the  rest  of  the  party.  The  Cana- 
dian, Robert  Anderson  was  the  life  of  the  camp  ;  he  had  been  in  a  few 
years  an  engineer,  a  armer,  a  surveyor,  a  sailor,  and  I  know  not  what 
besides.  He  knew  the  country  and  everything  about  it,  he  did  not  mind 
work,  in  fact  I  rather  think  he  liked  it,  and  his  good  humour  was  per- 
fectly proof  against  any  provocation.  He  possessed  a  vivid  imagination, 
so  vivid  indeed  as  to  make  his  friends  doubt  the  exact  accuracy  of  many 
of  his  stories  and  his  yarns  were  wonderful  and  endless.  In  fact,  and  I 
grieve  to  say  it,  our  friend  did  te'l  most  awful  stories,  harmless  ones 
however,  only  intended  to  Rir.use,  for  a  kinder  hearted  or  more  honourahle 
man  there  could  not  be,  in  any  matter  of  consequence.  As  to  the  Irish- 
man who  is  your  most  devoted  servant,  I  can  only  say  that  he  got  on 
Tery  well  with  his  companions  and  hopes  that  they  were  as  well  pleased 
with  his  efforts  to  promote  the  general  enjoyment,  as  he  has  reason  to  be 
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satisfied  with  theirs.  My  nation  j2:ives  me  a  name  "  Pat"  hy  which  I  was 
distinguished  during  the  expedition,  and  the  modesty  inherent  in  my 
countrymen  generally,  prevents  my  introducing  myself  more  particularly 
to  the  readers  of  the  British  American  Magazine. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Manitoulin  (I  love  to  call  that  splendid  sheet  by 
its  ancient  name)  lay  clear  and  placid  glittering  under  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  rising  sun,  when  on  the  10th  of  May  our  little  boat,  a  skiff  with 
cotton  sails,  started  with  her  crew  of  four,  anything  hut  "  able  seamen  '* 
from  the  whaif  at  Collingwood  bound  on  a  cruise  around  the  wild  Indian 
Peninsula,  to  terminate  somewhere  about  (he  Saugeen  on  the  East 
shore  of  Lake  Huron  which  was  then  the  most  northerly  settlement.  We 
left  it  to  chance  as  to  what  we  should  do  when  we  got  there,  as  we  had 
but  three  weeks  to  spare  and  of  course  we  could  not  calculate  upon  how 
long  it  might  lake  us  to  reach  our  journey's  end.  We  expected  to  do  it 
comfortably  in  ahout  ten  days,  a  long  time  for  so  short  a  distance,  but 
then  we  did  not  purpose  working  very  hard  or  moving  at  night,  and 
besides  our  boat  could  not  stand  much  of  a  sea,  so  that  we  had  to  follow 
the  bends  of  the  coast  pretty  closely,  as  we  dared  not  trust  ourselves  far 
from  land  in  so  small  a  craft  at  such  an  early  season  of  the  year.  We 
had  bread  and  flour,  y)ork  and  tea,  a  few  bottles  offish  sauce  pickles,  and 
such  small  relishes,and  a  couple  of  bags  of  potatoes,  we  had  a  knife  and  fork 
for  each  and  one  or  two  to  spare,  a  tin  cup  ^and  plate  a  piece,  two  frying 
pans,  two  tin  pails,  known  in  the  Bush  as  kettles,  a  few  tin  dishes,  and 
boxes  made  with  the  covi  r  fitting  tight  to  hold  our  salt,  pepper,  tea  and 
salaratus,  an  un)^iited  supply  of  matches  and  also  some  good  flints  in 
case  of  accident.  Our  wardrobes  were  not  extensive,  a  spare  flannel  shirt 
and  pair  of  woollen  socks  each,  being  about  all.  We  took  two  double 
guns  (there  is  never  any  use  in  having  many,  seldom  more  than  two  go 
out  together)  and  some  trolling  lines  with  trap  spoons  which  I  have 
always  found  the  best  (or  salmon  trout;  we  also  had  fishing  spears  and 
plenty  of  powder  and  shot;  we  had  a  good  supply  of  blanket  ,  for  the 
nights  are  cold  iu  May,  and  a  couple  of  light  axes.  Now  for  oar 
Log. 

The  eveninji:  of  May  the  10th  found  us  but  about  .30  miles  on  our 
Journey,  still  we  had  not  done  badly.  The  light  breeze  with  which 
we  started  had  soon  died  away,  and  we  were  compelled  to  row  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  ;  we  wasted  some  time  too  in  chasing 
a  Loon,  we  nnght  as  well  have  hunted  a  "  Will  o'  the  Wisp  ;"  surely  the 
man  who  invented  the  expression  **  a  wild  goose  chase  "  could  never  haye 
engaged  in  a  Loon  himt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  provoking  undertakings 
that  1  ever  knew.  You  get  quite  near  your  bird  sometimes,  take  deadly 
aim  at  him  as  he  sits  quite  still  on  the  water,  you  see  the  shot  strike  all 
around  him  and  are  certain  that  he  must  be  killed,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
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time  you  see  him  swimming  about  quite  jolljr,  probably  balf  a  mile  off« 
This  has  always  been  my  experience  and  I  never  mean  to  try  airaiii 
unless  I  have  the  luck  that  Anderson  declares  he  had  of  shooting  out 
sitting  on  a  tree !  which  astonishing  fact  he  communicated  to  us  as  w« 
abandoned  our  chase ;  we  did  not  belieye  him  and  in  fact  were  rude 
enough  to  tell  him  so — he  offered  to  produce  witnesses,  but  as  that 
could  not  be  conveniently  done  as  they  lived  some  hiindred  miles  off 
we  agreed  to  postpone  the  discussion.  We  stopped  for  lunch  at 
pretty  Thornbury,  it  was  then  Beaver  River,  Henry  tried  the  stream  for 
a  trout  but  got  nothing ;  too  early  in  the  year,  and  the  water  was  still  too 
eold  and  higii.  All  this  took  up  time,  and  besides,  we  started  with  a  firm 
determination  not  to  commit  suicide  through  over  exertion,  and  we  stuck 
manfully  to  our  resolution.  Well,  about  sundown  we  landed  in  a  small 
bay,  pretty  tired,  for  the  day  had  been  warm  and  we  were  unused  to 
work,  so  we  tied  our  boat  to  a  stick  of  drift  wood  that  lay  on  the  beach 
and  pitched  our  tent.  The  lake  was  so  calm  that  we  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  haul  the  boat  out  as  we  should  have  done,  for  the  sun  was 
setting  behind  an  angry  looking  cloud.  We  soon  got  our  fire  burning,  and 
as  we  had  sufficient  food  ready  cooked  to  last  us  for  the  first  twa  days  we 
had  not  much  to  do ;  so  we  ate  our  supp?r  and  postponed  the  consump- 
tion of  a  magnificent  salmon  trout  that  I  had  caught  on  a  troll,  until  next 
morning.  Henry  then  sang  us  a  song  and  fell  asleep  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  some  fire  fell  from  it  about  his 
beard  which  awoke  him,  he  then  applied  to  me  as  an  agent  to  insure  him, 
but  I  declared  the  risk  was  extra  hfizardous  and^as  we  had  no 
chance  of  communicating  with  the  Directors,  his  application  could  not 
be  received  ;   so  he   solaced   himself  with   some  of  the  contents  of  a 

black  bottle  labelled  eau  de well  not  Lake  Huron,  with   which   he 

had  secretly  provided  himself,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style  to  "treat  all  hands."  Anderson  offered  to  tell  us  a  story 
assuring  us  that  it  must  be  true,  because  he  was  himself  the  hero  of  it» 
which  McDonald  declared  was  the  very  best  reason  possible  for  doubting 
it.  We  passed  a  vote  of  entire  confidence  in  him,  the  Scotchman  how- 
ever dissenting,  but  resolved  that  the  recital  should  be  postponed  until 
the  following  evenirg.  We  then  having  made  a  good  bed  of  hemlock 
boughs,  (Anderson  culled)  spread  our  blankets  and  soon  were  fast  asleep. 
And  now  that  I  sit  sad  and  weary  of  office  work,  never  more  hoping  to 
feel  myself  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  murmur  of  the  waters  and  the  sighing 
of  the  winds,  near  and  around  the  lonely  camp  fire,  my  mind  turns  to  tbt 
delights  of  a  night  in  the  bush.  The  hemlock  bed  more  refreshing  than 
eider  down,  the  waving  boughs  which  like  spectral  arms  seem  to 
mesmerize  one  into  gentle  rest,  the  glittering  stars  that  seem  to  gleam 
more  brightly  and  then  to  fade,  again  to  re-appear  as  if  in  dream  land^ 
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whilst  sleep  steals  upon  the  watcher ;  all  this  is  now  yivid  to  my  mind, 
and  I  sigh  to  think  that  to  me  it  can  only  he  a  memory.  Yet  there  are 
unpleasant  duties  that  must  be  performed  in  the  bush,  and  one  that  I 
always  particularly  disliked  was  having  to  make  up  the  fire  during  the 
night.  This  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  must  be  done  as  no  fire  will 
burn  the  entire  night  without  being  replenished,  and  towards 
morning  the  air  becomes  very  cold.  We  made  an  arrangement  that 
whoever  woke  should  get  up  and  put  on  fresh  wood,  which  we  always  left 
in  a  convenient  place  before  lying  down,  and  during  the  trip  the  duty 
generally  under  these  conditions  devolved  on  Anderson  or  myself.  As 
to  Henry  I  believe  he  would  have  allowed  himself,  at  all  events,  partially 
to  freeze  before  he  would  stir. 

May  1  Ith. — The  Lake  a  mass  of  foam.  The  sun  rising  red  and  angry 
looking ;  the  trees  creaking  and  the  wind  howling  ;  spray  drifting  over 
our  camp  and  even  the  water  of  our  little  bay  rising  in  white  topped 
waves.  No  chance  of  making  any  progress  to-day,  our  boat  would  not 
live  an  hour  outside  our  harbor,  so  we  resigned  ourselves  quietly  to  our 
fate,  which,  after  all  is  not  so  hard.  We  made  a  good  breakfast,  salmon 
trout  cut  in  blocks  and  fried,  hot  cakes  on  which  McDonald  exhausted 
his  national  skill,  fried  pork  and  roasted  potatoes  will  suffice  to  keep  up 
the  vital  spark,  even  though  they  are  washed  down  with  tea  boiled  in  a 
can,  and  drank  out  of  tin  cups,  without  cream  or  sugar.  About  these  tin 
cups  there  is  one  great  disadvantage,  they  get  so  very  hot  when  filled 
with  tea  that  one  cannot  touch  them,  and  as  the  contents  cool  faster 
than  the  vessel,  you  have  to  get  at  your  drink  by  stratagem,  or  else  burn 
your  lips  ;  some  one  should  invent  something  that  could  not  be  broken, 
and  still  would  not  get  hot.  It  is  unpleasant  too  eating  one^s  breakfast 
near  the  Lake  shore  in  a  storm  ;  you  open  your  mouth  intending  to 
deposit  in  it  perhaps  a  piece  of  that  delicious  salmon,  it  is  instantly  half 
filled  with  ashes  or  probably  with  sand  ;  you  turn  to  speak  to  your 
neighbour  or  to  get  your  cup  filled  and  lay  your  tin  plate  upon  the 
ground  ;  on  returning  to  it  you  find  that  your  food  has  become  a 
strange  mixture  of  sticks,  flies  and  cinders.  Still  if  you  keep  your  back  to 
the  wind,  and  devote  yourself  to  the  task  as  a  man  eating  his  meals  in  the 
woods  should  do,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  china  plates  and 
damask  cloths  that  you  left  at  home.  Breakfast  over  we  lit  our  pipes, 
one  must  smoke  when  camping  out,  and  strolled  along  the  beach. 
Where  is  our  boat?  exclaims  the  canny  McDonald,  and  as  we  could  give 
DO  answer  we  all  asked  the  same  question,  for  '*  sure  enough  "  as  my 
countrymen  say,  the  boat  was  gone.  On  turning  our  eyes  to  seaward 
however,  we  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  discovering  our  craft  with  all  our 
grub  and  many  articles  of  value  on  board,  quietly  drifting  out  into  the 
Lake.     Here  was  a  mess,  and  what  to  do  I  could  not  say — Henry  took 
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it  into  his  head  that  he  could  swim  to  her,  and  accordingly  rushed  into 
the  water  until  it  reached  above  his  waist,  a  wave  then  knocked  him 
over,  and  he  was  glad  to  get  back  if  not  a  wiser  certainly  a  wetter  man. 
He  had  ijonc  about  30  yards,  the  boat  was  at  least  401)  from  the  shore; 
he  maintained  however  that  he  nearly  reached  her,  and  that  he  could 
have  done  so  if  we  only  had  had  the  pluck  to  help.  He  did  not  con- 
descend to  explain  how  we  could  have  rendered  assistance,  but  took  his 
pipe  and  tobacco  from  his  pouch  and  finding  both  very  wet  went  off 
grumbliuG:  to  dry  himself  at  the  camp  fire.  At  this  crisis  our  good 
genius  appeared  in  the  shape  of  Anderson,  who,  I  forgot  to  say  went  on  a 
stroll  in  search  of  partridges  immediately  after  breakfast.  To  him  we 
recounied  our  dolofnl  tale  and  showed  him  the  **  United  Empire," — our 
craft  was  distinguished  by  this  modest  appellation — bobbing  up  and  down 
as  the  distance  between  her  and  the  shore  gradually  increased.  Anderson 
told  us  ibat  he  had  met  some  Indians  who  had  made  their  camping  a  short 
distance  from  ours,  and  that  they  had  a  boat  atMl  a  bark  canoe.  To  them 
we  hied,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  piece  of  pork,  induced  two  *'  untutored 
savages  '*  to  follow  our  boat.  They  took  their  canoe  and  launched  forth  ;  it 
was  really  beautiful  to  see  that  tiny  vessel  with  its  little  white  sail  fly  over 
theseethmir  w.iters  guided  by  an  In«Iian  hand.  The  bark  canoe  seems  in  a 
storm  hnrdly  to  touch  the  surface,  she  is  so  light  that  no  waves  can  break 
over  her  stern,  none  offer  resistance  enough  to  her  prow  to  drive  it  under, 
and  the  dexterous  Indian  with  an  occasional  stroke  of  his  paddle  guides 
his  little  vessel  with  a  certainty  and  forcf,  impossible  to  any  rudder  suited 
to  her  size.  Our  red  skinned  friends  soon  returned  with  our  boat  in 
safety,  ancl  left  us,  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  lump  of  fat  pork,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  they  proceeded  to  devour  without  delay.  I  luring  the 
rest  of  the  day  we  did  not  do  much,  Anderson  went  out  again  and  got 
half  a  dozen  partridges,  Henry  dried  himself,  I  collected  some  wood  for 
our  fire  durin;^  the  night,  and  McDonald  who  had  an  undeveloped  talent 
for  cook  if  ig  made  a  supply  of  bread  to  last  for  three  days.  Then  we  had 
a  grand  least  on  Anderson's  partridges,  which,  roasted  beford  the  fire  and 
basted  (I  think  that  is  the  correct  word)  with  fat,  were  excellent.  We 
should  probably  have  kept  them  for  a  day,  only  that  the  weather  showed 
signs  of  moderating,  and  we  did  not  expect  to  have  time  to  cook  them  to 
our  satisfaction  when  once  again  under  w;^y,  besides  cold  partridge  for 
breakfast  is  capital.  Being  titly  house  keepers  we  washed  our  dishes  and 
plates  immediately  after  dinner,  (it  is  always  easiest  to  do  it  at  once)  then 
lit  our  pipes  sat  around  the  fire,  and  announced  to  Anderson  that  we 
were  prepared  to  listen  to  his  tale — which  he  gave  us  in  words  to  the 
following  effect : — 

Some  six  or  seven  years  before,  he  made  one  in  a  party  of  four  young 
men  on  a  hunting  expedition  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  uncle's  place. 
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somewhere  I  think  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe  ;  as  the  weather 
was  cold,  (it  was  the  beginning  of  December)  they  established  their  head 
quarters  in  an  old  log  barn  which  had  never  been  used  or  in  fact  finished, 
it  was  on  his  uncles  property  and  near  the  water.  1  believe  it  was  built 
by  some  former  settler  who  also  made  a  small  clearance  round  it ;  how- 
ever, the  present  owner  ehose  a  site  for  his  house  and  farm  buildings  in 
quite  a  different  place,  in  fact,  on  a  lot  separated  from  the  one  on  which 
the  old  'mm  stood  by  three  or  four  miles  of  bush  and  a  small  arm  of  the 
Lake.  Old  Mr.  Anderson  and  his  family  were  almost  the  only  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Township,  and  the  country  was  an  unbroken  forest  for 
miles  around.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  old  building  the  party 
proceeded  to  make  it  comfortable,  they  put  up  a  temporary  roof  of  split 
cedar  and  made  a  sleeping  place  or  **  bunk  *'  on  the  warmest  side  of  the 
barn  ;  this  bunk  being  in  fact  a  bin  or  big  box  into  which  they  all  intended 
to  tunilile  together.  These  arrangements  being  all  made  and  found  to 
answer,  the  other  members  of  the  party  started  early  on  the  second  day 
in  pursuit  of  game,  leaving  Anderson  at  his  own  request,  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  firewood  and  lo  finish  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  mansion. 
This  he  did  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  having  filled  the 
bunk  well  with  brush  so  as  to  make  it  comfortable  he  arranged  a  rack  at 
the  head  for  the  guns  to  stand  on  and  placed  his  own,  the  only  one  then  in 
the  shanty,  in  the  place  prepared  for  it.  By  this  time  the  day  was  pretty 
well  spent  and  our  friend  Anderson  was  pretty  well  tired,  he  cooked  his 
supper,  made  himself  he  saijs  only  one  **  horn,*'  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  his  friends  hod,  as  they  expected  to  do,  got  on  a  bear  track  (for  these 
animals  had  not  as  yet  retired  into  winter  quarters)  which  led  ihem  too 
far  for  them  to  return  that  night,  he  retired  to  rest.  He  was  soon 
asleep  rejoicing  in  his  Hojt  and  roomy  couch,  dreaming  of  bears  and 
perhaps  of  still  more  formidable  visitors,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  a  loud  noise  which  he  could  not  describe  but  which  he  declares  was 
the  most  wonderful  that  ever  proceeded  from  a  creature  in  a  man's  bed, 
as  on  this  occasion  it  most  certainly  did.  He  lay  lor  a  moment  perfectly 
appalled,  he  could  hear  the  brute  or  whatever  it  was,  breathe,  nay  some- 
times  he  even  felt  the  warm  breath  upon  his  cheek,  at  length  he  put  out 
his  hand  and  felt,  he  soon  laid  hold  of  a  shaggy  hide,  it  was  a  bear  I  this 
fact  was  plain  ;  one  jump*and  Anderson  had  cleared  the  body  of  his  un- 
welcome bedfellow  and  stood  upon  the  floor,  he  rushed  from  the  shanty 
in  a  state  of  fright  that  he  declared  he  never  knew  before  and  stood 
shaking  and  shivering  in  the  night  wind  expecting  an  immediate  pursuit. 
As  is  often  the  case  with  these  rude  structures  the  ends  of  the  logs 
which  formed  the  walls  projected,  and  up  these  he  ran  and  perched 
himself  on  the  highest,  there,  his  very  short  garment,  in  fact  only  a 
flannel  shirt,  waving  in  the  breeze  he  most  have  presented  a  picturesque 
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appearance,  he  says  that  he  always  regrets  that  there  wa^  no  one  present 
to  take  a  sketch.    He  did  not  select  such  a  roost  with  any  idea  that  the 
hear  could  not  follow  him,  but  only  in  hopes  that  he  might  there  escape 
observation  (though  he  must  have  been  a  remarkable  spectacle)  as  his 
enemy  quitted  the  shanty ;  after  a  few  minutes  he  thought  he  heard 
bruin  move,  he  gathered  up  his  legs,  tucked  in  his  streamers  and  made 
himself  as  small  as  possible  ;  a  false  alarm  however,  the  garrison  made  no 
sortie.     Then  he  got  very   cold   and  at  length   began   to  think   that 
perhaps  the  beast  had  left  without  his  seeing  him  during  the  excitement 
of  his  own  sudden  exit,  so  he  determined  to  reconnoitre,  accordingly, 
quitting  his  lofty  perch  he  cautiously  descended  and  must  have  found  it 
pleasant  work  picking  his  steps  with  bare  feet  over  the  crispy  snow, 
presently  he  hears  a  sound  within — less  time  elapses  than  it  takes  to 
record  it  and  he  is  again  sitting  on  the  house  top,  his  teeth  chattering 
from  cold  and  a  wild   feeling  of  desperation  rising  in  his  breast.     His 
gun  though  loaded  could  be  of  no  avail,  as  to  reach  it  he  should  actually 
get  into  «^^he  fatal  bunk,  if  he  even  had  matches  he  might  at  all  events 
strike  a  light  and  see  his  foe,  for  though  the  night  was  clear  without,  the 
barn  was  dark  within.     Something  however  must  be  done,  his  choice 
lay  between  facing  the  beast  inside  or  freezing  to  death  upon  the  roof,  so 
again  he  descends,  this  time  determined  to  do  or  die.     He  cautiously 
peeps  in  and  then  on  tiptoe  he  enters,  he  hears  the  beast  snoring  in  the 
bunk,  in  his  bunk  in  which  he  so  highly  gloried  ;  a  bright  idea  strikes 
him,  the  pile  of  wood  that  he  had  cut  lay  within  the  entrance,  he  grasps 
the  largest  sticks  and  with  such  energy  as  he  never  used  before,  flings 
them  into  the  bunk  fast  as  he  can  lift  them  ;  the  heavy  pieces  of  wood 
rain  on  the  devoted  beast  and  presently  his  struggles  can  be  plainly 
heard,  still  Anderson  keeps  up  his  attack  and  to  his  own  great  astonish- 
ment seems  to  be  getting  the  better  of  his  enemy,  for  he  only  had  hoped 
to  frighten  him  and  expected  that  scared  by  the  blows  the  bear  would 
rush  out  without  observing  his  assailant ;  however  he  did  not  quit  the 
bunk  which  was^  soon  pretty  well  filled  with  heavy  wood.     Having  at 
length  transferred  the  whole  pile  to  a  place  he  certainly  had  not  designed 
for  it,  Anderson  felt  about  for  his  coat,  in  the  pocket  of  which  be  knew 
there  were  some  matches ;  having  got  them  he  lit  the  lantern,  donned  hia 
trousers,  and  surveyed  the  scene,  he  then  started  a  fire  and  deeming  it 
prudent  not  to  interfere  with  his  unbidden  guest  at  present,  he  sat  quietly 
by  it  till  day  break  ;  at  first  he  heard   occasional  sounds   from    be- 
neath the  wood,  but  after  a  short  while  they  ceased  altogether.     At 
length  the  sun  rose,  light  streamed  into  the  shanty  through  the  open  door, 
and  Mr.  Anderson  proceeded  to  exhume,  his  bear.    He  first  took  his  gun, 
law  that  the  caps  were  all  right  and  laid  it  ready  cocked  by  his  side,  and 
then  went  to  work  to  remove  the  wood.   He  did  not  complete  this  task  at 
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all  80  speedilj  as  be  bad  done  in  the  night,  and  be  paused  occasion- 
ally to  listen  for  any  movement  beneath,  as  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
he  had  knocked  every  spark  of  life  out  of  so  tough  a  brute  as  a  bear. 
At  length  the  last  sticks  are  reached  and  under  them  he  finds  the  lifeless 
corpse  of  his  uncle's  beautiful  newly  imported  Durham  calf  !  Poor 
Anderson  declared  that  he  felt  like  a  murderer  as  he  sadly  carried  off 
the  body  and  scraped  a  shallow  grave  in  the  frozen  ground  in  which  to 
bury  it,  he  prayed  that  snow  might  fall  and  hide  all  traces  of  his  guilt, 
nor  had  he  recovered  his  serenity  when  his  friends  returned  laden 
with  the  meat  and  spoils  of  a  real  bear. 

This  was  the  story  of  Anderson  which  he  declared  that  he  never  told 
before,  we  doubted  him  on  this  point  however.  There  was  "  racing  and 
chasing  "  in  search  of  the  lost  calf  but  Anderson  says  that  it  was  not 
discovered  and  that  he  went  unwhipt  of  justice,  although  it  seems  to  me 
that  sitting  on  a  rough  log  on  the  top  of  a  house  without  clothes  in  the 
cold  December  wind  was  punishment  enough  even  if  he  had  killed  a  cow 
as  well.  The  story  told,  we  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  beach  and  found 
that  the  sea  was  fast  subsiding,  so  we  determined  on  turning  in  at  once 
fo  as  to  be  prepared  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 


OUR  CANADIAN  VILLAGE. 


BY  JOHN    RBADE. 


There  is  a  solemn  inclusiveness  in  this  little  possessiye  pronoun  ''our/' 
which  gives  a  deep  significancy  to  every  word  with  which  it  is  joined. 
Very  early  do  we  learn  its  mystical  importance.  "Our"  family,  whether 
of  noble  or  churlish  blood  is  a  very  important  one ,  "our*'  friends  are 
remarkable  in  more  respects  than  could  be  told;  "our"  Mary  and  "our" 
Tommy  have  a  meaning  that  simple  nomenclature  could  never  give;  "our'' 
tmcle  John  has  nepotal  weaknesses  that  we  would  be  jealoos  to  see  any 
other  uncle  John  afflicted  with  ;  ^onr"  house  has  countless  associations 
connected  with  it ;  "our"  garden  is  quite  a  horticultural  miracle ;  "oar" 
horse  is  not  an  ordinary  animal  of  the  equine  species,  and  the  vehicle  thit 
he  draws  has  a  uniqueness  of  af^earance  and  workmanship  that  might 
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escape  the  observation  of  those  who  can  only  attach  "their"  to  it ;  "our'' 
do''  and  *'our'*  cat  have  canine  and  feline  habits  that  would  be  the  world's 
wonder  to  any  uuyinjudiced  natural  historian;  **our  *  school  and  "our** 
college  wear  a  peculiar  interest  that  schools  and  colleges  unnostrified  wear 
not ;  **  our  '  class  is  the  reunion  of  all  the  graces  of  modern  life  ;  ••our" 
church  is  the  church,  in  or  out  of  Christendom  ;  "our"  political  creed  is 
the  only  orthodox  one;  "our"  country  is  the  centre  of  civilization  all 
over  the  ^lube.  A  philosophical  writer,  who  gives  me  great  delis^ht,  says 
that  the  Latin  words  "  Consul  Romanus  "  always  had  for  him  a  solemn 
and  appalling  sound,  as  most  emphatically  representing  the  majesty  of 
the  Roman  people.  This  may  be  only  a  scholar's  fancy,  but  allowing  this, 
I  thin.v  that  in  solemnity  and  majesty  they  are  equalled  if  not  surpassed 
by  the  ** palrum  nosfrorum  memorid**  of  Csesar  and  other  Latin  writers. 
It  would  seem  almost  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  disgraced  his  "patrea" 
in  any  way  to  use  those  words,  so  often  used  in  the  old  days  of  Roman 
pride.  To  return  to  our  English  language,  I  repeat  that  there  is  a  solemn 
inclusiveness  in  this  little  pronoun.  You  will  say,  my  reader,  that  it  is  a 
selfish  little  word.  I  do  not  deny  that,  but  I  say  that  it  contains  the 
secret  that  even  for  the  most  selfish,  self  is  not  sufficient.  Was  it  not  the 
same  authority  that  said  "it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,"  and  that 
taught  us  to  say  "  our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven"? 

Well,  then,  my  reader,  will  you  accompany  me  "our  way,"  to  "our" 
village,  and  let  me  as  I  conduct  you  thither,  entertain  you,  as  well  as  I 
can,  on  the  subject  of  villages,  in  general.  It  may  be  that  you,  being  city- 
bred,  may  have  a  feeling  slightly  contemptuous,  (but  which  your  urbanity 
enables  you  to  conceal)  for  us,  poor  villagers,  who  stare  with  rustic  sim- 
plicity, at  your  fashionable  dress  and  polished  manners,  your  "savoir- 
faire  citadiu  "  Well,  we  know  that,  though  we  bear  it  very  calmly,  and 
treat  you  well,  (though  not  slavishly)  when  you  come  among  us,  and 
thank  you  in  our  hearts  for  all  the  news  you  bring  us  from  the  city  and 
repay  you  in  bucolics  and  georgics,  in  which,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  yon 
are  not  very  wise.  Now,  I  think  you  are  very  wrong,  civil  reader,  in 
despising  us.  In  doing  so,  you  forget  that  your  great  city  was  once  a 
village  itself,  just  as  surely  as  you  were  a  girl  or  a  boy  and  had  a  mamma. 
It  is  true,  it  may  be  a  long  time  since  your  juvenility,  but,  if  you  hav« 
any  sense,  you  do  not  on  that  account  treat  incipient  men  and  women 
virith  contempt.  Indeed,  the  first  city  that  ever  was  built,  was  called  after 
the  grandison  of  a  fine  old  gentleman  of  an  old  school,  as  if  out  of  respect 
for  its  youth  ;  and  as  the  Nod  people  were  not  numerous  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  of  this  great  age  would  have 
called  it  a  village.  I  might  mention  a  good  many  interesting  facta  aboni 
the  origin  of  cities  from  Enoch  to  the  last  civic  growth  of  British  or  Ame- 
rican enterprise,  all  tending  to  prove,  that  cities  are  only  adult  villagea^ 
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but  I  v^ill  take  it  for  grnntf  d  that  you  know  them  as  well  as  I  do,  and  that 
jTOur  contempt  for  us  is  not  founded  on  anything  contemptible  in  us,  but 
urises  merely  from  your  excessive  civiHty  to  yourself.  Let  me  also  call 
to  your  mind  the  sacred  memory  of  some  dear  little  villages  that  died  in 
lufancy,  as  it  were,  or  were  cut  cff  by  decline  in  the  very  adolescence  of 
city-hood.  The  question  was  once  asked  **can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth  ?'*  What  an  infinity  of  reply  does  the  question  suggest  now! 
You  have  not  forgotten  the  wedding  of  Cana  of  Galilee  honoured  by  the 
Presence  of  all  I'm  sences  ;  nor  the  loving  household  at  Bethany  ;  Bethany 
nrhere  **  Jesus  wept "  for  his  friend  ;  Bethany  where  he  left  His  I'areweli 
blessing.  That  blessing  was  for  hamlet  and  for  city  ;  for  the  fields  through 
which  He  loved  to  walk  as  well  as  for  the  streets,  that  heard  at  one  time 
"hosanna,"  and  at  another  "crucify  Him."  On  the  strength  of  that 
blessing  we  are  all  equals. 

Here  we  are  !  Joe  cracks  his  whip  as  though  his  horses  were  kicking 
up  Olympic  dust,  and  sounds  a  "  reveille"  that  may  be  the  precursor  of 
joy  or  sorrow,  for  ought  he  knows  to  many  a  heart ;  there  is  a  rushing  to 
doors,  a  flattening  of  noses  against  window-panes,  an  occasional  inter- 
change of  ideas  on  the  weatlier  and  the  roads  between  Joe  and  pedes- 
trians i  a  brief  curricular  rivalry  on  the  part  of  boys  ;  a  little  canine  music 
and  wo-oo,  here's  the  post-office.  **No  great  beauty  here,*'  I  thought, 
as,  three  years  ago,  J  entered  "  our"  village  under  the  same  Josephine 
guidance.  It  was  a  dark,  drizzly  day  in  September,  and  our  village 
beauty  had  her  veil  down,  heing  in  the  use  of  this  appendage,  just  the 
opposite  of  most  feminine  beauties.  But  when  the  sun  gently  moved  that 
veil  aside  and,  looking  warmly  on  that  beauty,  lit  it  up  with  sniiles,  the 
more  I  saw  it,  the  more  I  loved  it.  I  have  seen  it  since  then  in  all  its 
dresses,  in  green,  in  white  and  gorgeous  multicolor ;  at  noon  of  day  and 
noon  of  night ;  in  the  hush  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  hum  of  business ;  in 
joj  of  heart  and  in  sadness  of  spirit ;  till  it  has  become  a  picture  in  the 
brightest  chamber  of  my  heart.  But,  now,  let  there  be  no  darkness,  no 
drizzliness.  Let  it  be  a  still  summer  evening,  a  few  hours  before  sunset; 
let  the  air  have  that  refreshing  coolness  that  is  more  welcome  than  *•  spicy 
breezes"  after  a  sultry  Canadian  day  ;  let  there  be  a  few  clouds  just  to 
blush  farewell  to  the  sun  when  he  goes  away  after  a  while,  otherwise,  let 
the  sky  wear  its  matchless  Canadian  blue  ;  let  labor  and  care  and  sorrow 
be  forgotten  ;  let  the  heart  be  clear  and  peaceful,  or,  if  taere  be  any  cloud 
in  it,  let  the  glow  of  hope  touch  it  into  beauty,  even  as  those  floating 
masses  will  by  and  bye  give  to  the  heavens  a  brighter  loveliness. 

There  is  a  mountain  with  a  peninsular  lawn  in  front  of  it ;  both  clad  in 
ricbest  green  of  tree  and  grass.  Around  this  lawn  there  is  a  mysterioai 
fringe  of  water, — mysterious,  for  you  cannot  tell  whence  it  comes  nor 
whither  it  goes,  whether  it  be  river  or  lake,  were  it  not  for  the  dash  and 
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the  roar,  and  the  struggle,  that,  not  very  far  off,  tell  that  its  course,  like 
that  of  true  love  does  not  always  run  so  smooth.  Opposite  this  mountiuii» 
a  little  above  the  level  of  the  lawn,  and  generally  parallel  with  the  margin 
of  the  river  is  a  group  of  human  habitations,  and  this  group  forms  the 
centre  of  our  village.  Abave  and  below  this  point,  the  houses  have 
avoided  each  other,  as  much  as  possible,  nor  have  they  deemed  it  always 
convenient  to  follow  the  windings  oi  the  river.  A  little  on  this  side  of 
the  fall,  there  is  a  bridge,  guarded  on  either  side  by  two  rather  castellated- 
looking  structures ;  that  on  the  village  side  being  the  house  of  a  very 
early  and  influential  settler,  who  holds  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  militia ; 
the  other,  I  have  heard,  owed  its  erection  to  a  *•  north-wester,"  all  whose 
family  have  long  left  the  place,  and,  though  partially  occupied,  it  was  till 
lately,  chiefly  used  as  a  drill  room.  From  this  bridge  downwards  to  the 
mill,  the  river  describes  a  beautiful  curve,  and  as  the  houses  in  the  inter- 
val are  quite  close  to  it,  their  appearance  when  they  are  well  lighted  and 
the  night  is  dark  is  that  of  a  spangled  crescent.  Across  this  bridge  the 
road  leads  to  the  high  lands  on  the  north-western  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  far  away,  till  it  touches  the  sky  is  the  dark  waving  forest.  Up  the 
river,  distant  respectively,  one  and  two  miles  from  the  mill  there  are  two 
other  bridges.  Each  of  the  three  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  house  that  is  nearest  to  it.  Imagine  one  long  street  from 
the  highest  bridge  to  the  mill,  having  the  summit  of  the  mountain  facing 
its  middle  point,  and  at  unequal  distances  from  the  river,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  village.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  I  use  the  word  "  street  *'  here  in  its  ordinary  but  in  its 
literal  sense,  which  does  not  suppose  two  continuous,  parallel  lines  of 
houses.  I  might  have  said  collection  of  terraces,  but  there  are  too  many 
isolated  houses  to  allow  of  this.  Well,  occupying  this  line  of  ''twG** 
thousand  paces,"  bound  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  choice  or  a 
common  deptiny  are  men,  women  and  children,  from  many  a  clime,  of 
many  a  dialect,  gentle  and  simple,  learned  and  rude,  rich  and  poor,  a 
compendium  of  humanity,  a  miniature  of  the  world.  Every  link  in  this 
chain  has  its  own  separate,  inalienable  existence,  yet  utter  a  bold  truth, 
sing  a  good  old  song,  tell  a  tale  of  sorrow,  do  a  noble  deed  and  from  heart 
to  heart  will  pass  the  touch  of  sympathy,  that,  in  spite  of  Babel  tells  us 
that  there  is  still  to  men  one  language  and  one  speech.  There' is  no  emo- 
tion that  some  soul  here  has  not  felt ;  no  passion  that  has  not  here  its 
victim  or  its  victor.  Do  they  love  in  the  great  world  without  7  They 
love  here  too.  Do  they  hate  there  ?  They  hate  here  too.  Envy  ?  And 
here  too.  Are  there  ambitions,  strivings,  jealousies  abroad  f  So  are 
there  here.  There  do  disappointments,  losses,  sickness,  lay  low  the  heart 
that  was  once  so  strong  f  Just  so  is  it  here.  Do  men  in  crowded  rt)in- 
munitiea  rob  each  other  of  fame,  of  fortune  and  of  fHenda  f    Such  thefts 
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are  committed  here  too.  Here  woman  teasea,  and  worries  and  wonnda, 
but  I  know  also  that  she  heals  and  caresses  and  loves.  Here  are  cliques 
political,  relig;ious  and  social ;  here  are  the  types  of  the  warrior,  the  philo- 
sopher, the  poet,  the  painter,  the  orator,  and  the  statesman.  Here  there 
are  men  who  undertake  the  cure  of  soul,  of  body  and  of  estate.  Here  is 
the  merchant,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic  ;  here  there  ift  the  daily  laborer, 
and  here  too,  there  is  the  homeless  wanderer,  the  Gibeonite  and  the  Ish- 
maelite  of  our  rustic  commonwealth.  True,  you  can  see  no  old  castle  that 
carries  the  mind  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry  and  crusades,  but  may  not 
that  mountain  have  been  once  an  altar  to  the  Great  Spirit  ?  Does  it  not 
wear  on  its  brow  a  pride  of  antiquity  that  is  far  grander  than  the  massiest 
remnant  of  feudal  architecture  ?  Are  there  no  legends  to  be  gathered 
from  its  rocks  of  mighty  upheavings  and  convulsions  long  ago,  aye,  when 
jet  man  was  not,  when  the  first-created  of  Omnipotence  helped  to  make 
it  what  it  is  P 

It  is  well  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  feeling  of  reverence  that  men 
have  experienced,  in  gazing  on  the  monuments  of  generations  that  have 
passed  away ;  to  admire  Gibbon  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  City 
meditating  his  great  task,  or  Byron  calling  from  their  graves  the  shades 
of  Grecian  heroes,  to  touch  with  their  forgotten  fire  the  torpid  breasts  of 
modern  Helots.  But  is  there  no  sublimity  in  those  fastnesses  of  nature 
in  which  our  country  abounds,  where  the  spirit  of  God  has  dwelt  alone 
for  ages,  where  the  "  forest  primeval "  has  smiled  in  its  Creator's  face, 
far  away  from  man's  cries  of  sorrow,  of  turbulence  and  oppressions,  where 
rivers  have  sung  their  songs  of  gladness  and  carried  their  embassies  from 
lone  secluded  sources  to  the  great  ocean-monarch  to  whom  they  all  pay 
tribute.  Is  there  no  sublimity  in  the  contemplation  of  these  ?  Can  we 
not  also  bring  before  us  God*s  simple  children,  roaming  through  these 
wilds,  led  by  their  Father's  hand,  when  His  voice  was  heard  in  the  gentle 
breese,  in  the  tempest,  in  the  thunderings ;  when  His  breath  breathed 
life  into  flower  and  tree ;  when  His  spirit  nursed  and  fed  the  infant 
earth  ;  when  "  blessed  presences "  haunted  every  hill,  and  stream,  and 
wood  ?  It  is  true,  God  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  in  all  places  of  His  do- 
minions ;  but,  I  only  mean  to  say  that  if  there  is  sublimity  in  contem- 
plating the  fallen  works  of  fallen  man,  there  is  sublimity  infinitely  greater 
in  contemplating  the  earth  almost  fresh  from  God's  fingers,  and  little 
changed,  at  least,  by  man,  since  the  almighty  fiat  went  forth,  and  this 
ronnd  world  grew  "under  His  forming  hand."  I  may  say,  I  think,  with 
truth,  that  we,  the  Canadian  people,  are  too  fond  of  what  is  not  ours,  to 
the  disparagement  of  what  is,  or  at  least  if  we  are  not,  that  we  carry  our 
courtesy  too  far.  Every  flower  we  smell  must  be  exotic ;  all  our  luxuries 
aad  some  of  our  necessities  most  be  ultra-marine  or  ultra-linear ;  all  our 
books  must  have  a  foreign  paraph  to  them ;  and  in  **  our  travels  **  we 
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skip  very  lightly  over  the  land  that  we  profess  to  hold  so  dear.  Tet,  we 
are  patriotic.  Of  this  I  have  no  doubt.  In  the  true  Canadian  mind 
there  is  a  quiet  noiseless  depth  of  feeling  that  strangers  hardly  understand, 
and  I  will  be  the  last  to  charge  my  compatriots  with  the  most  terrible  of 
wants — especially  now ;  but  I  mention  these  facts,  as  facts,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  and  when  I  see  them  controverted,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
rejoice.  We  are  patriotic,  but  let  us  have  a  little  more  honest  pride  in 
ourselves,  our  history,  our  scenery,  our  place  among  the  nations.  To  re- 
sume what  I  put  aside,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  my  mind  of  a  little 
weight,  I  think  that  classic  taste  is  often  justly  disappointed  in  trying  to 
read  the  former  life  of  any  of  the  great  old  countries  of  the  earth,  in  the 
epitaph  that  time  has  written  over  them.  To  attempt  to  realize  Sicyon, 
or  Argos,  or  Tyre,  or  Carthage  by  going  to  their  graves,  is  about  as  wise 
as  to  try  and  recall  the  youthful  faces  of  any  of  our  great  elder  brethem 
of  Adam*s  family  by  going  to  their  graves.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  modem 
manhood  that  we  realize  the  nobility  of  old  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  by 
the  living  that  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  dead.  We  imagine  an  Alex- 
ander, a  Socrates,  a  Pericles,  or  a  Demosthenes,  if  we  have  known  a 
warrior,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  or  an  orator  in  our  own  days,  or  if 
we  have  in  our  own  breasts  any  touch  of  eloquence,  or  prudence,  or 
wisdom,  or  heroism.  So,  if  we  want  to  see  what  were  the  child -features 
of  any  old  Grecian  or  Roman  settlement,  if  we  make  allowance  for  human 
progress,  we  shall  come  nearer  the  reality,  by  looking  parefully  into  the 
features  of  some  of  our  rising  backwoods  communities,  than  by  making  a 
tiresome,  expensive,  often  insipid  *'  tour "  into  ladds  famed  in  ancient 
story,  but  whose  modern  aspect  *'  floors  "  your  imagination  and  digusts 
your  taste.  It  is  with  these  associations  that  our  village  is  or  may  be 
surrounded,  but  there  are  other  than  these.  What  one  of  these  houses 
has  not  known  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  christenings  and  its  marriages, 
and  its  mournful  gatherings  around  the  last  scene  of  mortal  vicissitude  P 
Are  they  not  all  haunted  by  memories  that,  though  unchronicled,  are  aa 
real  as  those  that  keep  our  eyes  fastened  on  the  pages  of  history  ?  Haa 
not  the  maiden  heard  within  these  walls  the  first  sweet  words  of  love  ? 
Has  not  the  woman  gazed  with  tender  eye  on  her  first-bom  ?  Has  not 
sickness  wasted  and  want  maddened  here  ?  Have  not  household  cares 
been  pondered  over  around  every  hearth  7  Have  not  children  listened 
on  winters  evenings  to  tales  of  other  days  and  other  climes  f  Have  not 
tears  fallen  on  every  threshold  when  some  young  manly  form  went  forth 
to  battle  in  the  field  of  life  F  And  have  not  other  tears  consecrated  the 
same  threshold  when  the  wanderer  returned,  penniless,  it  may  be,  but 
oh  I  how  welcome !  Has  not  the  cry  of  the  wounded  heart  burst  through 
those  walls  when  the  little  feet  that  lately  went  forth  so  gaily,  have 
been  carried  home  wet  and  atiff  and  cold  for  ever  ?    Has  not  our  village 
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ha  sbadowy  its  Necropolis,  where  names  may  be  read  that  are  graTen 
deeper  in  the  heart  by  sorrow,  a  sorrow  that  often  is  **  not  without  hope*' 
as  for  those  who  ''sleep  in  Christ  ?"     Are  these  associations  nothing f 
What  more  has  humanity  than  these,  triumph  and  defeat,  peace  and  war, 
plenty  and  want,  hope  and  regret,  love  and  loss,  mirth  and  sadness,  sick- 
ness and  death  ?     And  these  are  all  here.     Shall  we  pause  to  decipher 
them,  or  shall  we  pass  them  by  for  something  older,  grander,  nobler  f 
No,  there  is  something  old,  grand,  and  nohle  in  all  that  relates  to  man's 
heart.     Eve's  sorrow  is  old ;  Cain's  passion  is  old ;  Isaac's  meditation  is 
old  ;  Joseph's  goodness  is  old. 

"  From  jon  bine  heavens  above  as  bent, 
The  graD(l  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  on  your  claims  of  long  descent* 

Howe*er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good, 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  gentle  faith  than  Norman  blood."-— 
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Ir  any  person  in  a  certain  condition  of  life,  that  is  to  say,  any  one  who 
has  received  a  fair  education,  were  to  be  told  that  some  other  person 
could  address  him  in  such  a  way,  using  such  words  that  he  should  fail 
to  discover  his  meaning  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  and  that  yet  aD 
the  words  used  should  be  plain  English,  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  be 
perfect  sense,  that  person  would  be  fain  indignantly  to  deny  that  he 
could  possibly  be  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance,  and  demand,  most  pro- 
i>ably,  to  be  put  upon  his  trial. 

He  would  very  soon  discover,  however,  unless  he  were  well  up  in  his 
Latin  roots,  that  he  could  be  as  fairly  non-plussed  for  the  nonce,  as  if  he 
were  addressed  in  a  foreign  language  with  which  he  had  very  little  at- 
q;iudntance. 

Anyone  taking  up  a  dictionary  will  easily  perceive  the  truth  of  this^ 
for  he  will  find  that  there  are  scores  of  words  in  it,  which,  conveying  the 
same  w&m  m  other  words  used  instead  of  thenii  and  having  as  mmkk 
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rigbt  to  be  used  as  those  other  words,  are  yet  as  completely  lost  sight  of 
as  if  they  were  not. 

For  instancey  would  any  one  understand  such  a  sentence  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  I  am  in  great  *  tweague '  as  to  what  your  '  existimatian  *  would 
be  respecting  the  '  scrimer  *  of  whom  I  am  taking  lessons." 

Here  in  this  short  sentence  are  three  words,  to  understand  which  many 
would  be  puzzled,  and  yet  these  three  words  are  surely  as  good  as  the 
three  other  words  which  would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  used  instead  of 
them,  and  one  of  them,  scrimer,  giving  the  same  bieaning  in  half  the 
letters  as  the  two  words,  fencing  master. 

Again,  fancy  writing  to  a  lady  as  follows :  *'  Dear  Madam,— I  fear 
you  will  undergo  some  *perpe99ion  *  when  you  learn  that  your  husband 
has  met  with  an  accident  through  which  he  will  always  have  a  'elaudieo' 
Hon'  in  his  walk,  but  I  trust  you  will  bear  this  with  sufficient  *ataraxy*'* 

Or,  again,  inviting  a  gentleman  to  become  *'  prolocutor  "  at  this 
"<ynflrart>." 

What  servant  would  understand  if  you  asked  her  for  your  *' paniables,^ 
or  told  her  that  the  "  manubrium,'*  of  your  tea-cup  was  broken  f 

Would  you  fair  maid  comprehend  my  meaning  if  I  told  you  that  you 
were  an  "  exornation  "  to  society,  or  should  I  stund  a  chance  of  obtain- 
ing what  I  wished  if  I  asked  you  for  a  *'  tuz  "  of  your  hair,  or  rise  in 
your  estimation  if  I  ventured  to  address  you  as  my  **pig9ney  ?  " 

Would  not  the  ordinary  reader  of  a  sensation  novel  pause  in  dismay  if 
he  came  upon'  such  a  description  of  a  person  as  this:  ** Procere"  of 
stature,  with  a  high  "/rounceless  "  forehead,  and  an  "  orgiUous  *'  bear- 
ing ;  he  could  never  be  mistaken  for  a  "protetarian  *'  person  ?  And  yet 
why  should  he  not  know  that  ''  procere "  is  tall,  "  frounceless "  un- 
wrinkled,  and  "  orgillous  "  haughty  ?  Why  should  not  the  before  men- 
tioned words  be  used  as  often  as  their  fellows  ? 

Who  knows  that  a  "  kibe  "  is  a  chilblain,  a  *'po8net  **  a  little  basin ; 
that  a  "  gemel "  means  a  pair,  that  "  ludibrious  "  is  another  word  for 
ridiculous,  that  to  ''  glaver "  means  to  flatter,  to  be  "  osdtant "  is  to  be 
sleepy,"  to  "  sneap  "  and  to  "  meb  "  to  reprimand,  to  be  "  mareid "  to 
be  lean  or  withered  ? 

Whoever  says  that  children  *•  twattle  "  and  birds  •*  twire,"  or  says  a 
rose-^op  instead  of  a  rose-bud  ;  **knop  "  and  **9neb  "  and  "sneap,*^  are 
not  quite  so  pretty  to  the  ear,  perhaps,  though  we  must  allow  something 
for  custom,  but  why  should  they,  with  so  many  other  words,  be  forever 
mmoticed,  and  condemned  to  remain  in  the  columns  of  the  Dictionary, 
without  attaining  the  distinction  that  other  words  do,  of  being  ordinarily 
used  in  daily  speech^  and  appearing  in  the  novels,  pamphlets,  and  essays 
of  our  writers  f 

Why  do  we  never  vary  our  phraseology  and  say  a  ^*  rognish  **  instead 
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of  a  mean  fellow,  a  ^  torn-rig  "  instead  of  a  tom-boy  T 

Again,  why  should  some  words,  not  in  themselves  bad  words,  nor  oon- 
yeying  ^y  evil  significance,  nor  involving  any  of  the  delicacies  of  life, 
have  yet  become  too  rude  for  ears  polite  ? 

Why  should  stink  be  a  more  offensive  word  than  stench  ?  or  why 
should  it  be  ill  bred,  or  slangy,  to  talk  of  a  buss  and  not  a  kiss. 

The  decline  of  some  words  and  the  rise  of  others  in  place  of  them  is  a 
gtadj  which  might  be  well  worth  pursuing. 

Who  now  ever  says  a  ditty  instead  of  a  song,  a  posy  in  lieu  of  a  nose* 
gay,  or  the  still  more  eloquent,  bouquet ;  sweethearts  instead  of  lovers, 
hostel  for  inn? 

These  words  are  banished  to  the  realms  of  poetry,  and,  perhaps,  in 
days  to  come,  words  which  we  have  now  in  daily  use  may  likewise  become 
obsolete,  and  some  of  the  supplementary  words  whose  claims  I  have 
brought  forward  come  into  fashion  in  place  of  them. 

To  step  for  an  instant  into  the  province  of  names,  how  is  it  that  Solo- 
mon, Ebenezer,  Josiah,  Jeddediah,  Miriam,  Keziah,  and  a  hundred  other 
old,  honoured  names,  should  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  with  distaste, 
and  Charles,  Reginald,  Algernon,  Edith  and  Florence,  be  more  favoured? 

I  close  this  paper  on  our  vulgar  (?)  tongue  with  a  query,  "  Has  it  ever 
been  decided,  and  by  whom,  whether  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet  ?" 


HOLME  MOSS  EABM. 
A   TALE  IN  SIX   CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTSB   I. 

WHAT  THET  WEBE  1)0190  AT  HOLME  HOBS  EABM  AT  EOTJB  O'OLOOK  IK 
THE  AETEBVOON  ON  THE  TWEKTY-FOUBTH  OE  JUKE. 

The  twenty-fourth  of  June  at  Holme  Moss  Farm  was  one  of  those 
glorious  days  when  from  early  sunrise  to  evening's  dawn,  no  cloud  ap- 
pears to  dim  the  bright  horison.    The  midsummer  aun  had  been  shining 
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almost  before  the  birds  awoke>  and  it  had  kept  on  showing  itd  brilliant 
dazzling  face,  till  it  had  so  increased  in  glare  and  intensity,  that  to  look 
npwards  into  the  spanless  blue  skies,  was  a  blinding  impossibility^  whilst 
the  light  was  so  vivid  that  you  might  descry  the  country  far  aronnd, 
and  distant  objects  could  be  plainly  seen  standing  out  clear,  and  dis- 
tinct, unobscured  by  haze  or  mist.  It  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  yeai^ 
and  so  great  was  the  heat  that  none  but  those  who  were  obliged  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  it,  came  willingly  out  of  what  shelter  they  could  find  from 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  watch  dcg  in  the  yard,  too  lazy  almost  to  bark  at  a  stranger,  had 
long  ago  given  up  the  attempt  to  catch  the  gnats  and  flies,  as  an  effort 
far  too  fatiguing  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  sheep  dog  in  thsi^ 
field  had  ceased  from  tyrannically  worrying  the  sheep,  and  had  crawled 
away  and  lay  down  to  sleep  under  the  hedge.  The  very  birds  were  si- 
lent, except  the  skylark,  whose  song  resounded  far  up  in  the  heavens 
the  whole  day  long,  and  none  but  it  and  thq  red  poppies  blazing  oat  in 
the  adjoining  com  fields,  with  emulating  brightness,  seemed  able  to 
withstand  the  exceeding  fierceness  of  the  sun. 

The  mowers,  too,  as  they  mowed  down  the  g^ss,  and  with  it  the 
golden  crop  of  buttercups,  appeared  well  nigh  overcome  by  its  almost 
scorching  intensity,  for  they  paused  ever  and  anon  in  their  work  to  draw 
their  shirt  sleeves  across  their  brows  and  wipe  off  the  great  drops  of 
sweat  that  gathered  there  thick  and  fast.  They  had  thrown  off  every 
portion  of  surplus  clothing,  and  with  loosened  braces  and  bare  throats 
and  chest%  they  tried  in  vain  to  court  some  cooling  breeze. 

The  women,  as  they  toiled  up  and  down  the  large  undulating  field, 
raking  and  forking,  and  gathering  into  cocks,  could  scarce  sustain  the 
burden  of  the  heat,  and  unswathed  by  shawl  or  kerchief,  and  with  bon- 
nets  picturesquely  tilted  crown  upwards  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
relief  and  shade  from  the  burning  rays  that  came  down  from  the  great 
resplendent  face  above,  had  long  ago  left  off  their  pleasant  talk. 

Three  times  already  they  had  rested  from  their  labour,  and  men  and 
women  had  gathered  together  under  the  spreading  arms  of  a  giant  oak, 
to  take  their  humble  fare  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  beer,  and  to  enjoy  a 
little  necessary  repose.  It  was  now  nearly  time  that  they  should  do  so 
again,  and  soon  hearty ,  broad-faced  Farmer  Tinley,  in  whose  service 
they  were  toiling,  cheerily  hallooed  out  loud  enough  for  the  whole  field 
to  hear, 

**  Four  o'clock  beaver,  lads  and  lasses,  come  on  all  of  ye." 

''To  this  invitation  they  were  right  willing  enough  to  respond, 
and  carefully  setting  up  scythes  and  hay-rakes,  they  betook  themselves 
once  more  to  the  friendly  oak,  under  whose  sheltering  canopy  they  might 
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for  a  while  get  relief  from  the  glare  and  blaze  of  the  great  undiminished 
face. 

They  formed  a  pleasant  group  as  they  sat  there,  those  rugged  sona 
and  daughters  of  toil,  with  sunburnt  faces  and  horny  hands,  each  one 
of  which  had  done  the  best  part  of  a  good  honest  day's  work,  but  none 
looked  pleasanter  to  the  eye  than  the  burly,  broad-shouldered,  red-faced 
fieu'nier,  free  with  his  words  and  free  with  his  cheer,  and  none  were  gayer 
or  lighter  of  heart,  or  merrier  in  look,  than  fair  Lottie  Tinley,  the  farm- 
er's daughter,  as  she  served  out  to  alUcomers  the  cup  of  new  milk,  or 
the  can  of  home  brewed  ale. 

Such  a  scene  one  may  w^ell  linger  to  gaze  upon  without  need  of  ex- 
case,  and  so  seemed  to  think  a  young  man  who  appeared  at  this  junc- 
ture at  the  stile,  over  which  you  had  to  climb  from  the  lane  which  led 
across  the  footpath  through  Farmer  Tiuley's  field  into  the  village. 

After  leis*urely  dusting  his  shoes  with  his  pocket  handkerchief,  be 
seated  himseh*  upon  the  top  rail  of  the  stile  with  the  air  of  a  man  who, 
having  found  a  comfortable  resting  place,  and  is  in  possession  of  unlimi- 
ted time  at  his  own  disposal,  feels  inclined  to  dawdle  away  an  hour  or 
two  in  any  kind  of  pleasurable  indolence  that  may  »\i\i  him.  He  had 
not  been  seated  long,  however,  before  he  caught  the  farmer's  eye,  who 
with  a  friendly  nod  called  out  to  him, 

**  Anyways  inclined  for  a  mug  of  beer,  young  man  ?  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,  farmer,  for  its  confoundedly  hot,  and  I've  walked 
a  goodish  step  since  morning,"  saying  which  he  swung  himself  down 
off  the  stile  and  made  for  the  group  under  the. oak  tree.  He  lifted  his 
light  summer  hat  and  bowed  to  Lottie  as  she  handed  him  a  frothing 
jug  of  beer,  and  said,  "  Here's  to  your  health,  miss,  and  friends  all,** 
looking  round  upon  the  seated  group,  and  then  dropped  down  in  a 
careless  attitude  by  Lottie's  side  on  the  grass,  evidently  prepared  to  en- 
joy himself  with  as  much  careless,  luxuriant  ease,  as  he  had  done  in  seat- 
ing himself  upon  the  stile. 

He  was  soon  as  friendly  with  the  farmer  as  if  he  had-  known  him  for 
years,  and  he  had  so  much  to  say  for  himself,  so  many  good  stories  to 
tell,  and  could  discuss  crops,  the  weather,  and  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
beasts  from  a  horse  to  a  pig,  with  such  knowledgeable  intelligence,  that 
Tinley  sat  under  the  tree  smoking  his  pipe  a  g<  od  three-quariers  of  an 
hour  longer  than  was  warrantable,  in  such  busy  time  as  the  hay  season. 

At  last,  however,  the  farmer  took  Up  his  tot  k  and  went  off  to  work, 
and  the  stranger  and  Lottie  were  the  only  two  left  under  the  tree.  If 
he  had  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  farmer,  he  C(  rtainly  did  so  to  hia 
daughter,  and  Lottie  was  in  no  hurry  to  rouse  herself  to  collect  the  cans 
and  mugs  as  they  lay  scattered  about  on  the  grass,  and  quite  forgot  for 
along  while  that  she  had  two  more  cows  to  milk»  and  her  favourite  lamb 
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to  feed.  Ab  !  pleasant  was  the  time  under  the  old  oak  tree  that  glo- 
rious, unclouded,  midsummer  afternoon,  and  joyous  and  neyer  ceasiag 
as  the  skylark's  song  was  the  talking  and  laughing  that  the  two  made 
whilst  the  hay  makers  went  on  with  their  work. 

Lottie  Tinley  thought  she  had  never  beheld  such  a  handsome  man  in 
all  her  life  before.  Davie  Bolden,  her  cousin,  was  taller ;  and  the  smart 
artillery  sergeact  who  was  recruiting  in  the  village  and  lodged  at  the 
"  Fox  and  Goose  "  was  certainly  worthy  of  admiration ;  but  they  were 
neither  of  them  like  this  young  man,  neither  of  them  to  be  compared  to 
him,  as  she  mentally  decided.  He  did  look  handsome,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, in  his  light  cool  looking  suit  of  summer  clothes,  and  his  soft  felt 
hat  on  the  top  of  his  curly  head.  His  hair  was  fair  to  a  Saxon  white- 
ness, and  his  long  whiskers  and  moustache  just  of  one  shade  darker, 
hung  in  a  tangled  mass  of  silken  fringe  from  his  face.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  English  look  and  his  English  blue  eye,  and  as  Lottie,  in 
her  simple  straw  hat  and  blue  patterned  cotton  dress,  with  hair  and  eyes 
much  like  his  own,  sat  by  his  side,  no  fairer  types  of  English  beauty 
could  have  been  found  than  they. 

And  so  no  fairer  type  of  an  English  home  could  be  found  than  Holme 
Moss  Farm.  The  pretty  gabled  cottage,  or  farm  house,  over  which  red 
and  white  roses  bloomed  so  freely,  and  round  whose  rustic  porch  were 
clusters  of  sweet  smelling  honeysuckle,  and  clematis  ;  with  its  trim 
garden  in  front,  in  which  was  a  pyramid  shaped  close  shaven  yew  tree, 
and  its  outlook  over  the  village  green  over  which  stray  donkies  roamed, 
and  where  was  the  now  unused  saw-pit,  and  where  the  geese  wandered 
at  their  own  free  will,  bathing  and  ducking  in  the  pond ;  and  with  its 
surrounding  woods,  which  stretched  near  and  far  off,  was  a  living  place 
where  one  might  shake  off  the  dust  of  unrest,  and  learn  to  despise  all 
other  glories  but  those  of  nature's  creating. 

Inside  the  house  all  was  clean  and  neat,  and  the  well  stocked  farmyard 
at  the  side,  and  the  many  out  lying  fields  at  the  back,  gave  token  of  a 
well  to  do  prosperous  in  possession  of  them. 

If  the  house-place  was  uncheered  by  the  light  of  a  wife's  loving, 
careful  eye,  and  if  only  one,  instead  of  many  children's  faces  was  there 
to  stimulate  the  farmer's  industry,  to  crown  the  parents  life  with  glad- 
ness,  and  in  due  season  to  become  the  prop  of  old  age  and  declining 
strength,  still  it  was  essentially  an  English  home,  and  a  happy  one. 

Farmer  Tinley  was  a  prosperous  man.  Every  one  said  so,  and  every- 
one agreed  that  he  had  a  tight  little  sum  of  money  to  leave  by  will  at  his 
death,  or  to  give  in  dowry  if  he  chose,  to  his  daughter. 

He  was,  as  we  have  said  before,  free  in  his  speech,  and  free  with  his 
hospitality.  Every  labourer  who  toiled  for  him  was  counted  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  as  he  stinted  not>  so  his  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  increased. 
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A  muk  more  liked  than  joyial«  broad  shouldered,  loud-yoiced  Fanner 
Tinlej  was  not  to  be  found,  and  a  prettier,  or  saucier  lass  than  Lottie^ 
there  eould  not  be,  as  more  than  one  of  the  village  swains  thought. 

The  four  o'clock  beaver  had  long  since  passed.  Lottie  had  at  laat 
remembered  her  cows  and  her  lamb,  and  assisted  by  the  young  stranger 
had  gathered  up  the  beer-cans  and  milk  jugs,  and  carried  them  into  the 
boose. 

The  quiet  of  evening  was  creeping  on,  and  with  its  approach  the 
brilliant,  blazing  face  was  sinking  down  to  its  rest,  giving  at  last  some 
respite  from  its  burning  rays.  Lottie  had  taken  a  rake  and  was  helping 
he  women  to  rake  up  the  last  of  the  hay  into  cocks,  and  the  young  man 
lad  thrown  off  his  coat  and  was  aiding  the  farmer  and  his  men  to  throw 
ip  into  the  cart,  the  last  load  that  would  be  carted  that  night.  But  now 
t  was  twilight  and  time  to  leave  off  work,  so  one  by  one  the  mowers  and 
he  women  went  home,  the  horses  were  led  to  their  stables,  all  the  busy 
forking  sounds  were  hushed,  and  blended  harmoniously  with  the  even- 
Dg  stillness,  and  the  farmer  after  smoking  a  pipe  in  the  porch  before  his 
loor,  prepared  to  seek  that  sleep  which  comes  so  sweetly  to  those  who 
abour. 

It  was  yet  early, — for  the  long  twilight  had  scarce  yet  deepened  into 

be  solemn  stillness  of  night — early,  that  is  for  those  whose  pleasures  do 

ot  begin  till  darkness  falls  over  the  land,  early  for  those  whose  deeds 

lust  be  done  in  the  night  gloom,  but  late,  quite  late  enough  for  those 

ho  arise  when  nature  awakes,  and  whose  day  is  half  spent  when  the 

wning  pleasure  seeker  rouses  himself. 

Bat  early  or  late.  Farmer  Tinley  was  going  to  bed  ;  the  young  stranger, 

o  had  not  yet  left  them,  was  preparing  to  go,  asked  the  farmer  if  he 

;w  where  he  might  get  a  lodging  for  the  night,  "  for,"  he  added,  "  I 

a  stranger  in  these  parts." 

lien  out  spoke  the  hearty  old  EnglishmaA :  "  We've  a  bed  to  spare, 

you're  welcome  to  it,  if  you'll  stay  ;  but  we're  homely  folk,  Lottie 

I.     *  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,'  that's  our  motto." 

he  gave  his  thanks  and  accepted  the  kindly  offer,  and  slept  between 

'bite  sheets  of  the  best  bed  at  Holme  Moss  Farm,  with  the  song  of 

ightingale  for  his  lullaby,  and  the  opiate  perfume  of  the  honeysuckle 

ises  heavy  in  the  air. 


CHAPTER   II. 
UNDER   THE    BIGAROON    CHERRY  TRBB. 

oung  stranger  dropped  into  the  home  circle  at  the  farm  as  nata- 
tome  well  known  friend  or  son,  who,  after  an  absence,  comes 
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back  to  pny  a  yisit  to  tlie  old  home,  and  is  received  there  with  that  Aj 
politeness  and  restraint,  mixed  with  the  old  ease  and  friendliness,  whidi 
a  separation  of  any  length  causes  between  even  the  nearest  and  dearest, 
bat  which  soon  wears  off  as  the  absentee  falls  back  into  the  old  habits 
and  ways  so  well  known  and  remembered,  and  uses  the  familiar  speedi 
that  is  his  wont. 

It  was  thus  that  he  stayed  on  there  with  the  farmer  and  his  dausrhter, 
day  after  day  eating  of  their  bread  and  drinking  of  their  cup,  with  all 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  inmate  of  their  home.     And  it  did  not  seem  at 

m 

all  strange  to  them  that  he  should  be  there.  He  had  taken  his  place  with 
all  the  ease  of  resumption,  rather  than  with  the  gradual  growth  of  ad- 
mission  ;  and  as  he  stayed  and  stayed  on,  no  thought  that  he  had  oomc 
there  as  an  utter  stranger,  a  mere  chance  wayfarer,  seemed  ever  to  croai 
the  farmer's  mind  ;  no  idea  of  parting  troubled  either  of  the  three. 
He  had  joined  them  as  naturally  as  a  diverging  stream,  lost  for  a  time  tfl 
view,  flows  again  into  the  parent  river,  without  interruption  or  noise. 
Day  by  day  he  would  throw  off  his  coat  and  work  for  a  while  in  the 
hay-field,  or  would  wander  off,  with  Lottie  for  a  companion,  down  tc 
the  brook  to  fish  ;  and  he  was  so  ready  with  his  tongue,  so  dexteroni 
with  his  hands,  so  winsome  in  his  looks,  so  willing  to  do  a  spell  of  work, 
and  so  listlessly  graceful — combining  all  the  polish  of  the  gentlemai 
with  the  skill  of  the  labourer — that  the  farmer  came  soon  to  look  upoi 
him,  and  use  him.  as  he  might  have  done  his  son,  had  he  had  one.  II 
the  wife  and  mother  had  been  there,  with  th^  anxious  and  quicker  per- 
ception of  the  woman,  she  might  have  warned  her  help-mate  that  he  ha^ 
admitted,  for  aught  he  knew,  a  wolf  into  his  sheep-fold  ;  but  the  blunt 
free-hearted  farmer  had  offered  his  hospitality  and  his  friendship,  nnsns 
picious  that  perhaps  harm  might  come  of  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  all  this  time  Tinley  had  nere 
asked  his  name,  or  some  portion  of  his  history  ;  but,  indeed,  the  yonnj 
man  had  forestalled  such  natural  promptings  of  what  was  curiosity 
rather  than  caution,  and  had  told  them  his  name,  and  how  and  when 
he  had  been  living. 

His  name  was  Frank  Thomhill,  and  he  had  spent,  he  said,  most  of  hi 
life  in  Australia,  whence  he  had  but  just  returned.  He  had  no  parents 
and  was  alone  in  the  world.  It  was  at  a  sheep  farm  out  there,  where  h 
had  once  been  for  a  short  time,  that  he  had  picked  up  what  agricultnni 
knowledge  he  possessed  ;  but  he  had  lived  chiefly  in  Melbourne  ani 
Sydney,  he  told  them,  and  he  had  come  to  England  to  get  a  sight  of  th 
old  countr}',  to  see  what  she  was  like,  having  quitted  it  when  quite  young 

"I  guess,  then,  you've  made  some  money  out  there  in  those  diggins 
as  they  call  'em,"  asked  Tinley,  in  a  sort  of  mocking  interrogation  ;  fo 
the  farmer  had  a  contempt  for  all  other  countries  than  England,  ani 
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always  stoatly  maintaiDed  that  if  money  was  to  be  made,  this  country 
and  this  exclusively  was  the  place  to  make  it  in. 

**  Ah  I  no  sir.  I  am  afraid  I  never  stuck  th«»re  long  enough,  for  though 
I  tried  one  or  two  of  them,  and  dug  down  till  I  might  have  been  digging 
into  the  infernal  regions,  the  deuce  a  bit  of  gold  dust  did  I  ever  find.*' 

'*  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  farmer,  who  scornfully  ridiculed  the 
idea  that  gold  could  be  dug  up  out  of  the  earth ;  the  gold  that  he  and 
other  men  worked  so  hard  for  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  to  be  brought 
up  in  shovelfuls,  and  got  for  nothing,  by  any  one  who  chose  to  go  for  it. 
*  Preposterous  idea !  and  one  he'd  never  believe  unless  he  saw  it  with  his 
own  eyes.  I  thought  as  much,  as  if  gold  was  to  be  dug  up  with  a  spade 
like  potatoes.  They'll  say  they  sow  it,  and  weed  it,  and  pick  it,  next,  I 
suppose,  and  expect  us  to  believe  that,"  and  he  laughed  a  good,  hearty 
Ha,  Ha,  at  his  own  shallow  wit,  and  was  inclined  to  think  better  of  Frank 
Thornhill  in  that  he  had  not  enriched  himself. 

The  hay  was  nearly  all  cut  now,  and  there  only  remained  that  in  the 
orchard  field,  close  by  one  side  of  the  house,  to  be  mowed  down.  This 
field  was  principally  a  cherry  orchard,  and  not  usually  allowed  to  stand 
for  hay.  The  cherries  hung  from  every  bough  in  ripe  luxuriance.  One 
tree  in  particular,  handsome  for  its  size,  and  loaded  with  fruit,  was  re- 
marked  by  all  as  having  an  unusually  fine  crop.  It  was  under  this  tree 
that  Frank  and  Lottie  seated  themselves  after  a  whole  afternoon  spent  in 
romping  gaily  about  the  field.  Lottie  had  climbed  up  into  one  of  the 
hay  carts,  and  then,  when  Frank  was  underneath,  had  slily  thrown  down 
over  him  a  whole  shower  of  hny,  under  which  he  was  for  a  moment  in- 
visible. This  was  the  commencement  of  hostilities,.and  Frank  in  revenge 
had  soon  after  caught  Lottie,  and  buried  her  beneath  one  of  the  very 
largest  cocks,  by  which  treatment  he  was  supposed  by  her  to  have 
materially  damaged,  if  not  entirely,  spoiled  her  appearance  for  that  after- 
noon, but,  nevertheless,  she  looked  pretty  enough  as  she  got  up  and 
shook  herself  free,  and  went  and  seated  herself  under  the  cherry  tree. 

Of  course  as  she  went,  Frank  went  too,  and  soon  he  was  up  in  the  tree 
raining  down  the  large  pink  and  white  fruit  in  showers  upon  her,  till  she 
called  upon  him  to  stop. 

"  Oh !  Frank,  do  come  down  and  help  me  eat  these,  there  are  such 
lots  lying  on  the  ground." 

"  I'll  come  if  you'll  promise  to  give  me  the  best  I  can  find  anywhere," 
answered  Frank. 

**  Come  and  choose  for  yourself,"  said  she. 

Thereupon  Frank  came  down  and  was  just  going  to  make  choice  of 
some  that  he  thought  best,  which  were  yet  uncuUed,  upon  Lottie's  cheeks 
and  lips,  when  she  hastily  murmured  : 

"  Ohl  donU,  pray  dou't,  Frank,  here's  Davie  coming." 
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**  The  plagae  take  Davie,  and  who's  he  f " 

"  How  stupid  jou  are  Frank,  Davie  Bolden,  my  consin  Davie.'* 

''I  wish  he  were  at  the  hottom  of  the  Red  Sea,"  mentally  ejaculated 
Thorahill,  hnt  hj  this  time  Davie  Bolden  was  close  to  them. 

The  two  men,  as  different  in  outward  appearance  as  thej  were  in 
character,  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment — the  one  from  his  seat  on 
the  grass,  the  other  as  he  shook  hands  with  Lottie — and  in  that  moment 
thej  each  made  a  mental  appraisement  of  the  other's  qnalificationB. 

Tall  and  broad  chested,  with  closely  shaven  face,  and  short-cut  deep 
brown  hair,  Davie  Bolden  was  as  great  a  contrast  as  could  be  found  to 
the  slight  fair-haired  Thornhill,  and  as  he  was  different  in  appearance,  so 
he  was  in  manner ;  the  one  gay,  facile,  and  of  undisturbed  equanimity ; 
the  other  grave,  to  a  certain  extent,  slow,  and  never  very  ready  with  his 
tongue. 

The  one  might  be  compared  to  a  hedge,  green  but  slight,  the  other  to 
a  stone  wall,  rough  but  strong,  and  secure  against  any  storm  that  might 
blow. 

Davie  sat  down  with  them  under  the  cherry  tree,  but  Lottie  was  very 
cruel  to  him,  for,  after  the  first  salutation  were  over,  she  scarcely  took 
any  notice  of  him,  but  went  on  laughing  and  talking  with  Frank,  eating 
cherries  and  throwing  the  fruit  in  prodigal .  waste  about  the  field.  As 
for  Thornhill  he  treated  him  with  a  listless  indifference  as  if  it  were  matter 
of  no  importance  to  him  whether  Davie  Bolden  were  there  or  not,  or 
whether  or  no  there  were  such  a  person  in  the  world. 

Davie  could  not  but  feel  irritated  at  such  a  contemptuous  mode  of 
treatment,  although  there  was  nothing  in  Thornhill's  absolute  words  by 
which,  even  had  he  been  so  inclined,  he  could  have  picked  a  quarrel ;  but 
there  was  enough,  quite  enough  to  add  to  the  dislike  which  we  must  con- 
fess he  had  taken  to  Thornhill  from  the  first  moment  that  he  saw  him, 
and  which,  added  to  Lottie's  behaviour,  made  him  feel  in  no  pleasant 
mood.  He  was  angry  with  Lottie  for  the  innocent  freedom  with  which 
she  treated  Frank,  and  when  in  playful  mirth  she  took  up  a  handful  of 
cherry  stones,  and,  unseen  by  Frank,  slid  them  into  the  pocket  of  his 
coat,  he  felt  inclined,  angrily,  to  seize  her  arm  and  chide  her  for  levity. 
Presently  Frank  sauntered  away,  unconscious  of  the  trick  she  had  played 
him,  and  then  Davie  broke  the  long  silence  he  had  preserved,  and  asked 
hei— 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?" 

**  Oh  I  Davie  how  cross  you  are,"  she  replied,  not  giving  him  any 
answer  to  his  question. 

^  Cross,  am  I,  Lottie,"  he  responded,  softening  a  little  as  she  came 
nearer  to  him  and  pouted  out  her  pretty  lips,  "  Well  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  cross  for  I've  got  some  goods  news  to  tell  you ;  at  least  I  hope  you'll 
think  its  good  news. 
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Ajb  Lottie  still  went  on  eating  cherries  and  made  no  answer,  Davie 
after  a  pause  continued.  "Tou  remember  Lottie  what  I  asked  you 
erer  so  many  months  ago,  and  what  your  father  said  to  me  when  I  asked 
his  consent  7    Well  I've  nearly  got  the  sum  of  money  he  named ;  in  a 

few  days  I  hope  to  have  it  all  and  then oh  !  Lottie  what  answer  will 

you  give  me  ?  '* 

''  Can't  you  wait,  Davie,  till  then.  I  hate  making  up  my  mind  so  long 
beforehand." 

How  cruelly  the  bee,  though  laden  with  sweets,  can  sting. 

'*  You  put  me  ofif  before  Lottie  and  now  you  want  to  do  it  again,  but 
it  will  only  be  a  fortnight — ^maybe  not  so  long,  before  you  must  give  me 
an  answer " 

**  Must  indeed,"  she  broke  in  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head,  and  he 
went  on  passionately,  carried  out  of  his  usual  gravity  by  the  earnest 
intensity  of  his  love. 

''  Oh  !  Lottie,  think  how  I've  loved  you  all  these  years,  ever  since  you 
were  quite  a  little  child,  and  I  carried  you  about  in  my  arms ;  say  just 
one  word,  my  darling,  whisper  it  ever  so  soft  in  my  ear,  just  one  little 
word,'*  he  pleaded,  and  in  his  earnestness  he  had  taken  her  hand  fast  in 
his,  and  was  waiting  for  her  answer,  when  Thornhiirs  voice  sounded 
behind  them. 

"  Tour  father  is  calling  you  to  milk  the  short  tailed  cow,  Lottie,"  and 
glad  enough  to  escape,  she  hastily  jumped  up,  and  accompanied  by 
Thomhill  went  to  the  cow-house. 

A  flush  of  anger  passed  over  Davie's  face,  of  anger  that  his  interview 
with  Lottie  had  been  interrupted  just  at  that  important  moment,  and 
more  especially  that  Thornhill  should  have  been  the  one  to  break  in 
upon  it  and  carry  off  Lottie. 

But  then  as  he  still  sat  there  a  softer  feeling  gradually  stole  upon  him, 
and  he  thought  of  Lottie,  not  as  she  was  when  the  cruel  show  of  indif- 
ference had  been  upon  her,  not  as  she  had  been  that  afternoon,  but  as  he 
fondly  remembered  to  have  seen  her  often  before  with  a  thousand  win- 
ning ways  of  her  own,  and  so  thinking  of  her,  he  stooped  down  end 
picked  up  some  of  the  cherry  stones,  which  she  had  thrown  from  her, 
and  carefully  wrapping  them  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  he  put  them  into  his 
pocket. 

His  love  for  her  was  very  deep,  and  in  his  tenderness  he  desired  to 
possess  something  that  she  had  touched. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

TALKS  ABOUT  DAVIE — RELATK8  HOW  DAYIB*8  AUNT  SAVED  MONET 
AND  MADE  IT  ;  ALSO  HUW  TWO  YOUNG  PEOPLE  MADE  LOVB. 

Who  could  look  at  David  Bolden — Davie  as  he  ^sls  most  often  called — 
and  not  feel  some  admiration  for  him  spring  up  in  their  mind,  an  admir- 
ation not  called  forth  perhaps  by  any  decided  beauty  of  countenance,  for 
he  was  not  what  is  termed  handsome,  but  by  the  tall  strong  built  frame 
and  the  intelligent  face  which  showed  a  working-thinker. 

Pavie  had  begun  life  as  a  humble  village  lad,  and  having  no  father  or 
mother,  his  aunt,  a  shrewd  old  Englishwoman,  had  brought  him  up  and 
given  him  such  education  as  a  village  school  affords.  At  fifteen  he  had 
been  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter ;  but  having  a  strong  inclination  to  im- 
proye  his  mind,  a  taste  for  drawing  out  plans,  and  a  good  sound  head 
with  some  brains  in  it,  he  had  gradually  emerged  from  the  condition  of 
the  carpe^iter  and  threw  ofif  the  flannel  jacket  and  paper  cap,  and  was  at 
the  present  time  in  a  situation  requiring  greater  skill,  and  certainly  a 
great  deal  above  that  he  had  previously  occupied. 

He  was  now  foreman  at  the  new  railway  that  was  being  made,  having 
men  under  him,  and  great  responsibilities  resting  upon  him.  Moreover 
his  salary  was  good,  and  this  was  some  consideration  to  Davie  who  had  a 
certain  project  in  view  which  money  would  help  him  to  effect. 

Had  he  had  a  mother,  she  must  have  taken  a  pride  in  this  son  of  heri^ 
who  by  his  own  industry  and  talent,  had  already  won  for  himself  a  better 
position  in  life  than  the  humble  one  from  which  he  had  started,  and  wbo» 
possessing  the  confidence  of  his  employers,  the  respect  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  above  all  the  will  which  works  steadily  onwards,  bid  fair  to  gain  a 
yet  higher  place  in  the  world. 

But  Davie  was  motherless,  and  he  had  lived  almost  ever  since  he  coidd 
remember  with  his  aunt,  a  woman  of  a  strong  independent  mind,  muck 
good,  common  sense,  and  who  was  possessed  of  a  small  property,  which 
for  a  woman  in  her  station  constituted  riches. 

How  she  had  managed  to  acquire  this,  she  told  to  Lottie  and  Ffank 
Thornhill  one  afternoon  when  they  went  down  to  her  cottage,  which 
atood  in  a  lonely  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 

The  old  lady,  still  endowed  with  health  and  activity,  was  proud  of  the 
little  house  which  she  could  call  her  own,  proud  of  the  furniture  which 
it  was  her  daily  delight  to  rub  and  polish,  and  honestly  proud  of  the 
fojftune  which  by  her  own  industrious  activity  she  had  slowly  manag^  to 
acquire,  and  which  now  sufficed  to  maintain  her  in  comfortable  indepib- 
dence. 

'<  Well  then,  now  Fll  tell  ye  how  I  saved,'*  (with  a  pronimciatioii  of 
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mfed  rather  than  saved),  **  my  money  "  said  the  garrulous  old  lady,  as 
the  paused  in  the  operation  of  ironing  out  some  lace  for  a  clean  cap, 
•Well  then,  when  I  was  a  little  girl  not  more  maybe  than  ten  years  old. 
[  used  to  go  to  the  Bury — thafs  were  the  great  folk  live  ye  mind — to 
'etch  buttermilk.  I  would  go  into  the  kitchen  and  see  the  qpok 
itandin'  or  sittin'  by  the  fire  with  her  bonny  red  cheeks,  as  comfortable 
18  you  please,  and  I  used  to  say  to  myself '  when  I  get  a  woman  won't 
[  be  a  cook,  that's  all ! '  and  it  was  then  that  I  first  thought  if  I  could 
MiTe  a  hundred  pound  how  rich  I  should  be.  I  was  so  set  on  gettin' 
Jiifl  hundred  pound  and  bein'  a  cook,  that  the  idea  never  left  me  day 
nor  night,  though  its  little  I  then  thought  of  the  months  and  years 
tVould  take  to  scrape  together  such  a  sum  of  money.'' 

*•  Well,*'  she  continued,  after  an  interruption  of  a  minute's  duration, 
irhilst  she  put  down  her  cold  iron  and  took  up  a  hot  one,  ''  Well,  when 
I  was  fourteen  I  went  out  to  service,  and  I  gat  four  pound  a  year,  from 
that  I  went  to  eight,  after  that  to  twelve  and  then  right  on  to  twenty. 
Now,  when  I  went  to  London  and  got  eight  pounds  a  year,  I  says  to 
myself  *  You  made  four  pound  a  year  do  in  the  country  and  yon  can 
make  four  pound  a  year  do  in  London,'  and  so  I  did,  and  saved  eight 
pounds  in  two  year,"  and  she  glanced  round  upon  her  auditors  with  a 
look  of  triumph. 

^  After  that  I  went  on  saving  just  the  same,  and  if  I  said  to  myself  I 
would  save  so  much  out  of  my  quarter's  wages,  I  saved  it,  no  matter 
what  I  might  hanker  after,"  and  she  set  her  iron  upon  the  stand  with  a 
firm  bang,  as  much  as  to  say  "  1  gained  the  victory  over  myself,  and 
crushed  out  my  desires,  thus ! " 

*'  It  took  me  a  long  while,  oh  !  a  mighty  long  while,  to  save  the  first 
hundred  pound,  but'  when  I  got  thajb  I  soon  got  on.  Then  I  took  a  little 
shop  and  there  I  made  all  the  rest  of  my  money,  what  I've  got,  and  now 
Fm  reapin'  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  its  what  took  me  all  the  best  of  my 
years  to  work  for,  all  the  best  years  of  my  life  and  strength.'* 
But  did  you  never  marry?"  asked  Frank. 

No,  no,  not  I.  No  husband  never  had  my  money  to  spend — the 
money  as  I  had  worked  so  hard  for,"  and  she  shook  her  head,  as  moch 
o  to  say  '*  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  most  of  the  women.'* 

'*No,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "I  never  wanted  no  husband,  and 
Fve  had  my  sisters  three  children  to  do  for  and  partly  bring  up.  Two 
of  *em  I  sent  to  Australia  ten  years  back  to  their  aunt,  on  the  father's 
dde,  who  wrote  for  'em  to  come.  Ah !  poor  things.  I  mind  well  how  I 
kit  'em  on  board-a-ship.  The  youngest  cried  sore  and  begged  hard  to 
be  let  sleep  with  his  brother — the  two  little  beds  was  one  a  top  of  the 
other,  you  understand — and  so  then  I  stepped  behind  and  made  believe 
to  apeak  to  the  captain,  and  I  came  back  to  the  little  fellow  and  told  him 
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the  captain  said  he*d  alter  it  on  Monday,  This  was  just  to  quiet  him  a 
bit,  you  see ;  but  I  knew  it  was  no  good  to  speak  to  the  captain  in  reality, 
for  they  wouldn't  likely  alter  things  for  my  children  more  than  others. 
Then  I  left  'em  and  slept  at  Gravesend  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
when  I  woke  the  ship  had  sailed,"  and  the'old  woman  heayed  a  sigh  at 
this  recollection. 

"  And  what  became  of  the  two  nephews  ?"  asked  Frank. 

"  One,  the  eldest,  died  at  sea,  and  the  other,  I  fear  he  was  a  bad  boy, 
he  ran  away  from  his  aunt  soon  after  he  got  there,  and  no  one's  never 
heard  of  him  since.  Ah  !  me,  but  I  did  it  for  the  best,  I  did  my  best  by 
'em,"  and  she  wiped  a  tear  off  her  spectacles.  "  Now  I've  only  Davie 
left,  and  I'll  not  say  but  he's  a  good  boy  (he  was  two  and  thirty)  quiet 
and  steady.  But  he  is  so  grave  and  still  like,  not  a  bit  the  same  as  that 
young  brother  of  his  I've  been  tellin'  you  of,  who  would  be  about  two 
and  twenty  now,  come  the  twelfth  of  next  month,  and  who  had  sueli  a 
merry  heart  and  careless  way  with  him." 

The  old  woman  sighed  over  the  remembrance  of  this  lost  one  who  had 
evidently  been  her  darling,  and  scapegrace  as  he  had  proved  himself,  she 
yet  yearned  over  him  with  a  tender  rememberance  which  would  have 
forgiven  almost  any  fault,  and  with  a  love  far  surpassing  that  which  she 
bestowed  on  her  much  more  worthy  Davie. 

Rousing  herself  from  these  memories  of  the  past  she  asked  her  visitors 
to  look  over  her  house,  which,  to  her,  was  as  much  a  source  of  gratifica* 
tion  as  is  a  noble  mansion  to  its  possessor. 

So,  to  please  the  old  lady,  they  looked  into  all  her  rooms,  one  of  which 
was  Davie's,  filled  with  books,  and  on  the  table  papers  and  plans,  with 
various  other  paraphernalia  strewing  about  in  the  careless  confusion  which 
betokens  a  busy  mind. 

The  old  lady  never  entered  this  room  without  longing,  as  she  expressed 
it,  ''to  clear  up  all  that  litter,  but  he'd  maunder  at  me  finely" — ^mean* 
ing  Davie — *'  if  I  so  much  as  touched  it,"  she  informed  them. 

As  they  walked  home  through  the  fields,  Lottie  asked  Frank  if  he  had 
observed  the  black  oaken  chest  which  stood  upon  the  top  of  a  cupboard 
in  the  old  woman's  bedroom,  and  in  which,  she  laughingly  told  him,  the 
old  lady  kept  a  store  of  gold  and  bank  notes. 

She  little  thought  how  nearly  that  revelation  would  concern  her  at  a 
time  not  very  far  distant.  Alas  I  with  what  blindness  we  sometimes  lay 
the  train,  which,  bursting,  shall  bum  and  scorch  us. 

The  farmer  was  away  to  market  on  that  day,  and  as  he  usually  stopped 
in  the  market  town  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  some  ale  with  his  friends- 
he  would  not  arrive  home  until  late.  So  the  two  had  the  hoase-plaee 
to  themselves. 

They  were  happy  in  their  youth,  and  joyooa  in  this  spring  tioM  of 
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their  life ;  and  the  gates  of  the  future  opening  before  them  were  seen 
hut  through  a  golden  haze  of  hope,  whilst  the  paths  of  the  Tallies  which 
their  feet  must  tread,  or  the  steep  hill-tops  o'er  which  they  must  dimbf 
were  alike  hid  from  their  gaze. 

How  gradually  and  calmly  the  veil  of  the  great  to-come  is  drawn 
aside  for  some,  revealing  to  them  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  wealth  of 
happiness  which  shall  be  theirs,  whilst  for  others  it  is  suddenly  and 
cruelly  rent  in  twain,  and  the  sharp  rocks  and  the  rugged  paths  whieh 
■hall  hurt  their  feet,  and  bruise  their  spirit,  are  at  once  rudely  disclosed 
to  their  view,  and  over  which  they  must  at  once  commence  their  painful 
march,    . 

As  they  talked  together,  making  music  with  their  pleasant  Toices,  like 
to  the  merry  babbling  of  some  little  brooklet,  twilight  came  upon  them» 
and  in  that  soft  mysterious  hour,  when  the  flowers  give  forth  a  breath  of 
aweeter  scent  ere  they  close  their  perfumed  petals  against  the  darkneaa 
of  the  night,  when  the  day  is  sinking  away  to  its  rest,  and  the  night 
bird  trills  out  the  sweet  notes  of  her  love  song,  then  Frank  whispered 
words  to  Lottie  which  she  heard  with  a  strange,  trembling  admixture  of 
|oy  and  fear.  Their  hands  were  clasped,  and  her  soft  hair  mingled  with 
hia  and  flowed  in  a  rippling  mass  over  the  clematis  tangle  of  his  whiskers 
as  he  drew  her  to  him  and  their  lips  met  in  a  long  kiss,  the  fond  seal  of 
love. 

With  heads  bent,  and  eyes  that  sought  out  each  in  the  other  the 
depths  of  the  love  that  was  stirring  them,  they  murmured  out  impaa- 
■ioned  words  and  ardent  vows,  like  the  rhythm  of  a  melody  with  love  ever 
the  key-note — such  a  melody  as  only  young  hearts  make  in  their  Tirgia 
passion,  dying  away  into  the  sweet  silence  of  a  communion  higher  than 
Kmnd. 

And  thus  they  remained  till  the  stars  shone  out,  and  the  hushed  twilight 
passed  into  the  solemn  stillness  of  night. 
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BY   H.   F.   D. 


In  submitting  iiuB  valuable  paper  to  the  public*  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  preface  its  contents  with  two  observations  which  I  trust  will  be  con^ 
ridered  somewhat  relevant  to  its  subject  matter.    In  (he  flrat  placci  then. 


▼ou  n. 
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• 

tSkm  ne  to  0tfit^tbi.t  I  am  not  in  the  woollen  trade ;  and  eonseqiieiitlyam 
not  JMurtiealarly  interested  in  the  sak  of  blankets.  I  am  not  taking  this 
opportimitj  to  pniF  these  indespensable  artides,  or  to  draw  jonr  attention 
to  a  superior  kind  of  blanket  impenrioos  to  damp,  and  aTailable  either  for 
the  hnman  or  equine  raee.  Neither  do  I  appear  as  an  adrocate  of  the 
water  system.  Being  in  no  way  connected  with  any  of  the  world-re- 
nowned Hydropathic  establishments  on  this  or  any  other  continent^  I  am 
not  about  to  dilate  upon  the  comfortable  and  curative  results  of  die 
encasement  of  the  human  form  dirine  in  saturated  blankets,  until  it  re- 
sembles an  ainimated  mummy.  No,  gentle  reader,  this  paper  is  neither 
to  be  commercial  nor  hygienic.  My  sage  remarks  are  not  to  be  eireimi- 
•eribed  within  any  such  narrow  limits  as  these.  I  am  about  to  treat  of  a 
gricTance. 

I  come  not,  then,  with  honied  accents  to  plead  for  blankets,  wet  or 
dry.  Expect  not  at  my  hands  a  glowing  description  of  their  quafitj  or 
ntUity,  or  an  earnest  recommendation  in  favour  of  their  more  fVequent  use 
or  application.  I  am  here  as  the  determined  adversary  of  wet  blanket^ ; 
vrtth  the  avowed  purpose  of  exterminating  them,  if  possible,  fitmi  this 
young  and  promising  country,  and  rooting  them  out  from  the  midst  of 
that  society  which  they  have  already  well  nigh  paralysed. 

Were  I  peaking  of  broccoli  instead  of  blankets,  I  might  be  tempted, 
like  a  second  Nero,  to  wish  that  they  had  but  one  head,  that  I  might  de- 
stroy them  at  a  single  blow,  though  at  some  risk  as  regards  my  personal 
safety.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  no  part  of  true  courage  needlessly  to  multiply 
foes,  before  the  woollen  trade  commences  its  bleatings  or  the  hydropathic 
pumps  and  pipes  are  put  in  operation,  it  may  be  well  that  we  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  I  mean  by  "  wet  blanket^**    It  may  be,  after 
all,  that  the  woollen  traders  and  hydropaths  are  as  much  interested  as  I  am 
in  their  destruction,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  otherwise.    We 
learn  from  the  ancient  incident  of  the  gold  and  silver  shield  that  an  object 
does  not  always  present  the  same  appearance  from  different  points  of 
view,  and  that  things  sometimes  have  two  sides.    And  so  it  is  with  terms. 
A  certain  term  may  not  convey  the  same  idea  to  every  man's  mind  as  it 
does  to  mine,  (vide  Lock.)    When  I  use  the  term  *  wet  blanket*  jim 
may  imagine  I  mean  one  thing,  when  I  understand  by  it  something  quite 
different ;  and  yet  both  ideas  may  be  contained  in  the  term  used*    If 
you  tie  me  down  to  Walker,  or  Worcester,  or  Webster,  of  course  I  should 
not  be  justified  in  attaching  the  signification  I  do  to  this  expressive  term. 
From  these  sources  I  could  make  nothing  more  of  it  than  *  a  loosely  worn 
cloth,  saturated  or  moistened'  for  some  purpose.    But  what  dictionary, 
even  a  year  old,  ever  contained  all  that  was  needed  f '  especUDy  in  this 
presumptuous  age' when  every  one  seems  to  keep  a  pAf$itt  tett^  $hi 
coins  his  words  as  fast*  as  he  wants  them ;  when  the  BoyiA  HI^Qr  ii*MH 
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ridered  perfectly  tmnecessaiy ;  and  when,  notwithstanding  the  trenchant 
articles  of  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  men  will  still  persist  in  speaking  and 
writing  their  own  English  instead  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty's 

Dictionaries,  like  summer  friends,  proving  faithless  in  mj  hour  of 
need,  I  am  compelled  to  relj  solely  upon  my  own  powers  in  explaining 
what  I  mean  by  a  '  wet  blanket,**  The  interpretation  I  put  upon  it  is 
not  the  philological  but  the  familar.  The  '  wet  blanket  *  I  refer  to  is 
not  the  inanimate  but  the  animate.  Not  that  which  you  can  divest  your- 
self of  when  you  please ;  but  that  which  will  persist  in  hanging  about  and 
elinginc;  to  you,  and  subjecting  you  to  its  humid  and  depressing  influence 
whether  you  will  or  no.  The  *  wet  blanket '  I  am  bent  upon  tearing  into 
shreds  is  the  human  '  wet  blanket,*  The  individual  who  has  about  him 
all  the  other  characteristics  of  humanitf  but  these  which  are  most  to  a 
man*s  credit,  cheerfulness,  energy,  perseverance,  and  philanthropy.  The 
man  who  not  only  refuses  to  lend  a  hand  to  set  the  stone  a  rolling,  but 
who,  when  others  with  much  eilfort  have  succeeded  in  doing  so,  will  sit 
as  a  dead  weight  on  the  top  of  it,  telling  you  "  it  is  sure  to  stop  before 
long." 

Now  I  .maintain  that  these  embodied  '  wet  blankets  *  are  fair  game  for 
mine  or  any  man's  pen ;  and  that  whoever  can  manage  to  squeeze  even  a 
few  drops  of  their  deadly  moisture  from  them  is  deserving  of  public 
honour.  They  are  the  pests  of  society.  They  are  stumbling  blocks 
the  path  of  human  progress.  They  are  drags  upon  the  wheels  of  the 
triumphal  chariot  of  civilization  which  is  endeavouring  to  circle  the  globe 
irith  belts  of  light.  Wherever  they  are  suffered  to  remain  stagnation  and 
bloe  mould  reign  supreme.  They  have  a  terrible  tendency  to  increase 
and  multiply  when  left  undisturbed,  till  the  swiftest  wheels  in  the  humaii 
machinery  of  the  world  are  impeded  or  come  to  a  stand  still,  and  the 
moat  enterprizing  localities  sink  into  insignificance. 

These  *  wet  blankets  *  are  not  only  physically,  but  morally  injurious. 
They  put  to  a  continual  trial  the  patience  and  endurance  of  every  active 
and  energetic  nrind.  They  are  perpetual  provocatives  to  anger.  They 
have  smothered  in  their  very  infancy  some  of  man's  loftiest  aspirations'; 
princes  pent  in  the  pnson  house  of  wet  blanketlism.  They  have  quenched 
the  generous  fire  of  patriotism  and  phSanthropy  in-  a  thousand  noble 
breasts.  They  have  marred  and  well  nigh  rendered  ineflbcttial  some  of 
the  grandest  enterprizes,  and  most  benevolent  schemes  which  the  human 
mind  has  conceived  or  hmnan  effort  achieved.  Each  generation  hais 
'denhikfls  had  dealt  out  to  it  its  proper  proportion  of  *  wet  blankets  *  ; 
•and,  when  we  take  into  due  cbnsideration  their  stagnating  and  retarding 
effeet,'  it  is  only  surprizing  that  so  much  that  is  good  and  greiat  has  been 
aAeomplisheff  in  the  world.  '  From  the  earliest  period  tintil  now  mankind 
hkirt  kiMreS  under  this  infcttbw,  and  must  do  86,{t  is  t6  be  ftare^  unto 
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mated  by  the  belief  that  '*  like  cares  like,"  I  would  hare  him  aentenoedy 
(according  to  the  aggrayated  eircumstancea  of  the  case)  to  three  or  moL 
months  sojoarn  in  a  water-cure  establiahmenty  under  a  thorough  coune 
of  treatment ;  in  paaaing  which  sebtence  upon  him  the  learned  and  ijmpa- 
thetic  judge  might  express  the  charitable  hope  thatt  *^  having  experienoed 
in  his  own  person  the  effect  of  cold  water,  he  would  be  less  inclined  for 
the  future  to  dispense  it  with  such  freedom,^  Should  the  offender* 
however,  be  of  the  good  old*  school,  and  a  scormful  repudiator  of  these 
newfangled  ideas,  then  I  advocate  that  he  be  treated  Allopathicallj ;  and. 
as  from  recent  advertisements  nothing  seems  to  be  more  adaurablj  suited  ta 
the  purpose  of  expressing  moisture  from  any  substance  than  the  patent 
wringing  machine  bow  before  the  public,  I  would  have  him  '  wrung! 
Half  an  hour's  ^wringing  ^  in  a  machine  of  this  kind,  (adapted  to  the  cir* 
eumstances,)  would  be  considered,  I  imagioe,  even  by  the  most  enthusi* 
astic  Allopath  a  sufficient  purging ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  any  '  ¥)%i 
blanket '  who  has  once  been  subjected  to  it  would  guard,  with  the  utmost 
caution,  against  any  future  accumulation  of  this  obnoxious  moisture  ia 
his  system. 

Would  it  be  taking  too  presumptuous  a  liberty  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
country  if  I  further  suggested  that  a  bill  founded  upon  the  above  remarks 
be  brought  before  the  Provincial  Parliament,  during  the  next  session,  by 
^me  honourable  member  to  whom  it  could  be  worthily  entrusted ;  (MifS 
who  never,  under  any  circumstances,  whether  on  the  ministerial  or  op* 
position  benches,  whether  it  was  mooted  by  friend  or  foe,  acted  the  'ip€< 
blanket '  to  a  measure  that  was  manifestly  for  the  good  of  the  country  or 
mankind  at  large  7  There  might  be  some  few  difficulties  and  technicsU^ 
ties  to  remove  or  surmount,  and  some  small  alterations  might  be  mads 
in  committee,  if  found  desirable,  but  if  the  house  were  in  earnest  there  i| 
no  need  that  the  bill  should  be  delayed  or  marred  to  any  great  extents 

I  have  done.  My  recreative  hour  has  expired,  and  your  patiepce  is 
exhausted.  The  Editor,  as  our  neighbours  would  say,  *'  looks  like  clip* 
ping."  Will  my  efforts  be  in  vain,  and  my  time  lost  ?  I  will  not  believe 
it.  Some  few  individuals,  at  least,  not  altogether  lost  to  a  sense  of  pmblie 
duty,  will  peruse  this  paper.  Impressed,  with  its  contents,  and  weeping 
over  the  injuries  they  have  inflicted  upon  their  country  and  the  eommuni^ 
of  which  they  are  members,  they  will  resolve  that  heiveforth  their  native 
or  adopted  land  shall  find  in  them  patriotic,  zealous,  and  enterprising 
citizens,  and  no  longer  number  them  ambng  those  retarderl  of  her  growth 
and  pro8perity<—'  wet  blanket*.* 
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THE  FIRST  BATH. 
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Once  more  Grod  leans  against  the  pnrple  bars 
That  close  the  rosy  portals  of  the  day ; 
Tilly  slowly  through  a  mist  of  fading  stars. 
Before  His  shining  shoulder  they  give  way. 
And  outward  rolls  EUs  Treasurer,  the  sun. 
Unpacking  gold  upon  the  mountains*  height, 
And  binding  splintered  glories  into  one. 
Till  all  the  pure,  young  earth  is  filled  with  light. 
"While  wonderous,  changing  webs  of  jewelled  gause 
From  out  his  great,  round  coffers  of  the  sea. 
Far  up  the  heaTens,  with  lustrous  hand  he  draws 
To  turban  up  his  eastern  majesty. 

And  now  they  drape  him  through  the  sultry  hours, 
Lest  all  his  splendors,  in  their  noontide  glow. 
Should  fall  too  £ercely  on  the  new-made  flowers 
That  bless  him  with  their  dewy  thanks  below. 
Where  work  the  hidden  harvest's  golden  moles 
In  tender  shoots  and  still  unconscious  bads ; 
Until,  at  last,  the  secret  treasure  rolls 
Through  amber  vales,  or  gleams  ia  mellow  woods. 

But,  see  1 — ^beneath  his  warm,  declining  beanit 
One  comes,  in  beauty  flashing  with  surprise 
Superbly  naked,  to  a  crystal  stream. 
The  first  that  ever  met  her  radiant  eyes ; 
And  as,  with  lips  apart  and  quickened  blood» 
She  sudden  pauses  in  the  bright  retreat. 
She  sees  an  angel  in  the  silvery  flood 
With  emerald  sandals  on  her  pearly  &et. 

A  moment,  and  amid  the  mirrored  skies 
That  seem  commingled  with  the  starry  sands. 
She  steals,  and,  bending  in  her  whiteness,  tries 
To  catch  the  water  spirit  in  her  hands. 
Strange^  sparkling  plashes  meet  her  eye  and  ear ; 
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Andy  now,  with  fevered  innocence,  she  sees 
The  Angel  stooping,  too,  within  her  sphere. 
With  diamonds  rippling  round  her  snowy  knees. 
Nearer  and  nearer  still,  the  trembling  pair 
Approach,  half  smiling  and  all  eager-eyed ; 
Until,  at  last,  their  forms  of  earth  and  air 
Melt  into  one»  within  the  dazzling  tide. 


LEAVES  PEOM  THE  LIFE  EOMANCE  OP  MERNE 

SILLAMEB. 

« 

Bt  H.  T.  DXTOK. 
OHAPTSB  m. 
SHE  SILLAMSBB  OF  BILLAMEB  XJLKOB. 

When  old  Mr.  Dillamer  of  Dillamer  Manor  wrote  Memo  the  rather 
Bevere  letter  we  have  seen  him  receive  at  Prospect  Hill,  he  did  so  with 
the  idea  of  promoting  his  danghter^s  happinesa^  by  seeing  her  comfort- 
ably settled  in  life,  before  his  death.  For,  as  he  grew  older,  he  became 
aware  that  his  steps  toward  the  valley  of  shadows  shortened  with  every 
auccessive  year  of  his  life,  and  he  felt  unwilling  to  leave  Mande  unpro- 
tected and  alone,  in  ease  of  anything  suddenly  happening  to  himself; 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  the  more  impelled  to  force  himself  towards 
bringing  about  this  long  matured  consummation  of  the  hope  of  his  de- 
clining years,  since  Maude  had  of  late  given  him  a  good  deal  of  secret 
uneasiness— for  he  fancied  she  was  growing  strangely  petulant ;  and 
whenever  Memo's  name  was  mentioned,  either  created  some  excuse 
for  leaving  the  room,  or  adroitly  turned  the  conversation  into  another 
ohannel ;  and  this  singular  conduct,  puzzled  Mr.  Dillamer  the  more^ 
since  he  remembered  the  time,  when  the  reverse  used  to  be  the  rule — 
when  Maude  was  rather  fond,  in  her  cold  indifflftrent  way,  of  dilating  on 
the  future  prospects  of  her  expected  union  with  Meme,  and  of  expres- 
sing— ^though  in  a  somewhat  business-like  tone — ^her  entire  concurrence 
in  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  her  father's  views  on  her  behalf,  just  as 
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a  properly  brougbt-up  and  datiful  daughter  sfaould.  He  was  backward 
about  questioning  ber  as  to  the  cause  of  this  apparent  cbange  of  senti- 
ment, for  be  was  at  all  times,  and  in  all  tbings,  a  proud,  reserved  man, 
not  mucb  given  to  expressions  of  affection  or  kind  enquiries ;  qualitiea 
wbicb  tbe  life  of  comparative  isolation  be  led  in  bis  noble  ancesti^l  bome 
— witb  crowds  of  slaves  at  bis  beck — tended  to  foster  and  magnify, 
ratber  tban  diminisb,  as  tbe  inevitable  increase  of  years  rolled  over  bis 
bead.  Tben,  too,  Mr.  Dillamer  bad  acquired  tbrongb  tbe  long  period 
of  undisputed  control  over  bis  vast  estates,  a  commanding  and  slightly 
dictatorial  style  of  speecb,  not  mucb  adapted  to  invite  confidence ;  least 
of  all,  the  confidence  of  a  grown-up  daughter.  And  be  was  further  re- 
atrained,  by  certain  misgivings  of  the  mood  in  wbicb  his  well-meant  pre- 
lections would  be  received,  if  be  ventured  upon  tbeir  utterance ;  for  well 
be  remembered  the  torrents  of  fury  which  so  unpleasantly  used  to  as- 
sail bim  in  former  years,  when  for  bis  temerity,  he  dared  adopt  a  similar 
course  witb  Maude's  Cuban  mother — for  she  was  not  tbe  offspring  of 
his  first  Canadian  wife,  but  was  the  cbild  of  a  daughter  Oi  a  more  im- 
passioned clime,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  pure  blood  of  the  hidalgos  of 
ancient  Spain,  mingled  witb  that  of  the  lighter  and  more  sprightly  race 
of  tbe  Cuban  colouy. 

After  giving  tbe  subject  wbat  he  supposed  to  be  the  benefit  of  a  thor- 
oughly shrewd  investigation  in  bis  own  mind,  the  old  gentleman  could 
arrive  at  no  more  satisfactory  conclusion,  than  to  let  matters  take  tbeir 
course  for  a  while,  so  far  as  Maude  was  concerned ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, be  ratber  diplomatically  determined  on  tbe  practice  of  a  little  in- 
trigue, in  order  to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  ;  and 
BO  tbe  result  of  these  sage  cogitations  was,  the  sharp  letter  to  Heme, 
tequesting  bim  to  name,  without  further  procrastination,  the  time  for 
his  marriage  :  a  request  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not,  nor  was  even 
likely  to  be  complied  with. 

It  was  quite  true — as  ber  father  thought — ^tbat  Maude  Dillamer  was 
wonderfully  changed ;  and  the  cause  of  tliis  great  alteration  was — that 
she  loved — loved  deeply — ^furiously — madly ;  witb  an  intensity  that  in 
her  cooler  moments  sbe  never  dreamed  herself  capable  of  experiencing 
— witb  an  earnestness  that  in  former  times  sbe  never  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment ber  pride  of  lineage  and  birth  would  ever  allow  ber  to  feel.  Tbe 
object  of  this  delirious  passion  was  one  altogether  ber  inferior,  which 
made  its  existence  more  intolerable  to  ber-pride ;  one  totally  unworthy 
to  mate  witb  the  proud  daughter  of  the  Dillamers  ;  one  on  whose  brow 
was  stamped,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  tbe  slave  taint  of  ancestral 
negro  connection. 

There  are  some  natures  in  which  apparently  the  seeds  of  evil  hare 
been  sown,  but  lie  dormant,  untH  tbe  contact  of  some  other  nature,  of  a 
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stronger  and  infinitely  worse,  though  kindred  character,  sympatlieti- 
eallj  draws  forth  a  spark  as  it  were,  from  the  rankling  pile  which  causes 
the  whole  to  fire  up ;  and  then,  the  fierce  passions,  engendered  by  the 
collision,  blaze  in  a  way  to  astonish  even  their  possessor :  now,  this  was 
peculiarly  the  case  wiUi  Maude  Dillamer,  who  had  passed  her  childhood 
and  early  youth  under  the  influence  of  a  yain,  haughty  mother,  whose 
chief  delight,  when  not  engaged  in  the  pleasures  of  society  was  to 
inculcate  in  the  mind  of  her  daughter,  a  proper  appreciation  of  her  po8i<* 
tion  as  the  richest  heiress  in  Maryland ;  with  hints  as  to  the  propriety 
of  keeping  aloof  from  all  but  the  most  exclusive  of  the  Southern  eUUp 
and  of  otherwise  conducting  herself,  as  became  the  daughter  of  so  reiy 
judicious  a  parent ;  along  with  more  advice  and  instruction  of  a  like 
worldly  character,  which  caused  the  young  girl  to  grow  up  into  an  ar- 
rogant, disdainful  woman ;  with  a  most  unbounded  opinion  of  her  own 
consequence,  and  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  the  complicated  require- 
ments.necessary  to  give  her  distinction  among  the  select  few  with  whom 
she  condescended  to  associate ;  but  without  a  single  idea  of  the  more 
momentous  claims  of  morality  and  religion.  By  most  people,  Miss  Dil- 
lamer was  considered  an  excessively  proud,  supercilious  sort  of  girl,  but 
still  a  most  desirable  acquaintance — as,  of  course,  the  very  rich  always 
are.  Beneath  her  usually  cold  and  imperious  physique,  an  acute  physi- 
ognomist might  have  detected  occasional  glimpses  of  a  spirit,  and  pas- 
sion, rather  at  variance  with  the  young  lady's  assumption  of  the  mild 
chilliness  of  aristocratic  dignity.  To  ordinary  observers,  this  slumbering 
lava  of  the  soul  was  unnoticed  and  unsuspected :  to  these,  she  was  nei* 
ther  better  nor  worse  than  most  others  ;  and  this,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  been  her  character  to  the  end,  had  she  married  Memo,  or  even  as 
it  was,  she  might  have  supinely  remained  in  that  state  of  mediocre  mort 
ality ;  but  for  the  ugly  chance  which  threw  across  her  path,  one  who 
was  ultimately  destined  to  be  the  bane  of  her  life — ^her  fate — aye,  her 
destruction  I 

This  man  was  a  Virginian — ^Edward  Parpont  by  name.  Of  his  ante- 
cedents, little  or  nothing  was  known  ;  but  he  came  to  Dillamer  Manor, 
highly  recommended  by  many  of  Mr.  Dillamer's  oldest  and  most  valued 
friends,  in  the  capacity  of  general  superintendent  or  overseer.  Some 
said  he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman,  holding  a  high  position 
in  the  old  Dominion  state  :  others  declared  him  to  be  the  offiipring  ai  a 
lady  exalted  in  rank,  and  noble  in  lineage,  who  had  demeaned  herself  by 
a  disgraceful  connection  with  some  one  of  the  menials  belonging  .to  a 
family  at  whose  home  she  was  visiting.  The  negroes  under  lus  supervi- 
sion, unanimously  pronounced  him  a  devil.  He  had  the  manners  of  one 
conversant  with  the  usages  of  polished  society,  and  had  a  bold  brusq[ne- 
ess  of  speech,  not  altogether  unpleasing  in  the  familiarity  of  general 
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Alereoime.  It  wai  onlj  in  his  eye  that  70a  could  detect  the  exiatenoe 
f  the  negro  amalgam ;  for  his  hair  wai  not  eren  black — ^while  his  com- 
lexioa  was  clear,  and  ruddy,  as  that  of  the  fair-haired  Saxon ;  but  that 
jrOy  when  in  repose,  had  the  peculiarly  deep,  dark,  liquid  tint,  so  chain 
cteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  race,  which  can  never  be  mistaken  for  any 
4her. 

In  person,  he  was  gloriously  handsome,  with  a  strong,  muscnlar» 
mspiritual,  animal  beauty.  In  disposition,  he  was  a  monster  of  sensu- 
Iky*  In  character,  his  propensities  ever  drew  him  to  the  perpetration 
f  the  utterly  unscrupulous ;  never  to  the  practise  of  the  just,  and  good. 

This,  then,  was  the  man,  whom  Maude  Dillamer  loved ;  and  he  in 
am,  regarded  her,  with  the  fierce,  jealous  afPection,  and  the  unholy 
lassion,  of  a  nature  vitiated  and  depraved,  masked  in  hypocrisy,  and 
eeking  with  sin. 

How  it  came  about  she  knew  not :  neither  did  he.  He  fascinated  her 
rith  the  glamour  of  hb  glance  like  the  fabled  serpent  of  old ;  from  the 
irst  moment  she  beheld  him,  as  she  stood  under  the  loftj  Grecian 
olomns  of  the  portico,  in  front  of  the  mansion,  looking  out  upon  the 
ommer  sea ;  when  he  came  up  in  his  hurried,  impetuous  manner,  with 
ome  report  to  her  father.  She  tried  to  avoid  him :  but  the  mesmeric 
nfluence  of  some  secret  power  of  invisibility,  seemed  to  be  at  work,  to 
npel  these  two  to  the  familiar  union  of  everyday  contact ;  for  they 
ame  together  in  ways  the  most  unaccountable — under  circumstances  the 
iiost  inexplicable. 

In  the  white-washed  cabin  of  the  negro ;  in  the  halls  of  the  n^bbor- 
ag  gentry;  galloping  across  the  cliffs  which  overhang  the  ocean,  or, 
trolling  quietly  along  the  beach  by  the  sea-shore  ;  they  met,  frequently, 
jud  by  chance ;  and  each  of  these  encounters,  served  only  to  rivet  the 
hains  of  fascination  tighter,  and  stronger,  around  Maude  Dillamer  { 
iBtil  she  began  to  lose  her  individuality — her  pride — ^her  modesty ; 
jstil  the  strong  subtle  influence  of  this  man's  power  drew  her  more 
ffinitively  to  him,  so  that  he  dragged  her  round  and  round,  a  passive 
ictim,  bound  helplessly  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  his  unbridled  licen- 
iousness,  into  the  giddy  maelstrom  of  tumultuous  passion ;  and  she  was 
m  to  confess,  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  her  master. 

She  had  to  live  all  thb  time  a  life  of  profound  hypocrisy  ;  with  every 
ktrve  strained,  every  apprehension  quickened,  in  order  that  her  father 
night  remain  in  ignorance  of  this  disgraceful  infatuation.  She  and  Par* 
lont  would  contrive  secret  interviews,  after  he  had  compelled  her  to 
icknowledge  her  preference,  and  had  given  him  unequivocal  proofs  of 
^er  love  for  him ;  and  then,  she  would  receive  him  in  what  had  onee 
»eea  an  oratory,  or  perhaps  a  small  chapel,  in  a  distant  wing  of  the 
paeious  manaioi^  for  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  family  were  CathoUoffi 
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under  Queen  Mary  of  England,  and  kept  their  chaplain  Priests  in  the 
Manor  house.  This  room  was  now  Maude's  boudoir^  and  still  partook 
in  a  measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  its  origin.  The  walls 
were  tapestried  with  scripture  subjects,  and  ornamented  at  interrals, 
with  niches  inserted  in  the  panelling,  which  were  surmounted  by  crocket 
and  finial,  in  parved  oak.  These,  once  deiroted  to  the  occupation  of 
some  saintly  image,  were  now  filled  with  copies  in  plaster  of  renowned 
statues.  The  stained  glass  in  the  large  circular  window,  had  been 
brought  from  Italy,  and  was  imbued  with  sacred  symbols,  bordering 
some  quaint  gorgeously  tinted  monkish  legend  of  mediseval  art. 

She  would  here  dress  herself  strange  fantastic  style,  in  sulimission 
to  some  idle  whim  of  Parpont's,  and  then  await  his  coming.  One  eren- 
ing  he  came  to  her  as  usual,  and  was  received  with  the  most  impassioned 
caresses,  which,  before  they  parted  were  exchanged  for  the  less  agreeable 
vehemence  of  mental  torrents  of  fury  and  abuse — ^such  quarrels  between 
them  were  common.  She  taunted  him  with  the  disgrace  of  an  atrocious 
falsehood  he  had  told  her,  respecting  a  disgraceful  intrigue  in  which  he 
had  lately  played  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  then  he  worked  himself  up 
into  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage,  and,  with  bitter  imprecations,  swore  he 
would  leave  the  place  that  night,  and  never  see  her  more ; — ^then  she  re- 
lented. 

"  Pardon  me  but  this  once,'^  she  implored,  as  she  knelt  at  his  feet, 
'*  and  never  again  will  I  give  you  cause  for  displeasure." 

"Begone,  from  me,  serpent!"  he  cried  with  a  bitter  curse,  as  he 
spurned  her  from  him,  roughly,  with  his  great  strong  hand,  leaving  her 
weary  and  crushed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  whither  she  had  sunk  ex- 
hausted on  the  floor,  with  the  fever  flush  of  unnatural  excitement  glowing 
on  her  cheek,  and  the  wild  fire  of  an  unquiet  spirit  flashing  in  her  eye. 
She  lay  there,  moaning  and  neglected,  while  the  setting  sunlight  stole 
through  the  painted  window  of  the  apartment,  and  shed  its  crimson  beams 
around  her  form,  as  she  sat  prostrate  and  bowed  upon  a  pile  of  cushions 
on  the  carpet.  The  rich  black  braids  of  her  hair  were  confined  by 
jeweled  serpent,  coloured  like  nature,  whose  coils  flashed  in  glittering 
folds  around  her  head.  Over  the  pale  glimmering  sheen  of  her  satin 
robe  was  flowing  a  mantle  of  gossamer  lace,  silky  and  black,  while  round 
her  arms  and  waist  were  twined  ornaments  of  ruby  .and  emerald,  similar 
in  snaky  sinuosity  to  the  life-like  reptile,  whose  head  stood  erected,  as 
though  in  defiance,  over  her  brow. 

She  would,  in  all  probability,  have  remained  in  the  same  position  the 
whole  night  through,  or  even  longer,  bo  subdued  was  she,  had  not  her  old 
negro  nurse  come  to  her  and  noiselessly  removed  the  baubles  and  dothing 
from  her  person,  as  she  soothed  her  like  a  child  to  rest,  and  then  sat  by 
her  for  hours,  until  she  regained  something  like  her  ordinary  strength 
and  composure. 
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Parpont  came  to  her  one  day  and  said  2  "  We  cannot  much  longer  con* 
ceal  our  intimacy  ;  you  must  prepare  to  fly  with  me." 

"  How  can  I  leave  my  father?'*  she  asked. 

"  Your  father  he 1  and  is  your  father  as  necessary  to  your  exb- 

tence  as  I  am,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  he  savagely  replied  with  a  sneer^ 
seizing  her  by  the  arm  as  he  spoke,  while  he  held  her  fixed  by  the  fiery 
glance  of  his  eye,  and  the  iron  firmness  of  his  grasp.  "But  come, 
Maude/'  he  added  in  a  softened  tone,  as  he  saw  a  look  of  involuntary 
pain  gather  over  her  face,  "  we  must  leave  this  place,  for  reasons  which 
you  only  too  well  know.  There  is  no  alternative.  It  would  kill  you  to 
stay  here,  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  your  proud  associates— 
branded  as  everything  that  is  vile  in  woman,  as  you  inevitably  would  be 
if  you  remained  here.  It  is  more  to  spare  your  feelings  than  mine  that  I 
have  concerted  this  measure ;  so  get  your  clothes  and  jewelry  packed  to 
take  away  at  any  moment,  for  it  will  be  wiser — since  we  have  got  to  go- 
to leaTC  before  a  suspicion  of  our  intimacy  gets  afloat." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "it  would  kill  me  as  you  say.  I  could  stand  any- 
thing but  that.  You  shall  be  obeyed, — I  will  go  I"  then,  she  went 
mechanically  to  making  preparations  for  the  journey.  Her  pride  had  all 
left  her ;  she  had  abandoned  herself  to  this  man,  body  and  soul ;  so  she 
felt  that  she  could  do  nothing  but  comply  with  all  his  demands.  At 
times,  a  feeling  of  amazement  would  overtake  her — amazement  at  her- 
self; to  think  that  she, — the  representative  of  the  proud  Maryland 
Dillamers,  could  thus  demean  herself ;  but  at  length  even  this  remnant 
of  her  once  intolerable  arrogance  passed  away,  and  left  her  as  the  sirocco 
leaves  the  desert — seared — arid — scorched ;  with  nothing  but  the  deli* 
liam  of  her  love,  and  Parpont's  strong  indomitable  will  to  sustain  her. 

This  life  she  led,  until  the  furious  excitement  of  it  began  to  prey  upon 
her  health  ;  and  she  felt  if  it  continued  much  longer  that  she  must  die. 
No  human  power  could  long  stand  this  tension  of  the  nerves — this  OTor* 
powering  conflict  of  emotion — so  then — for  she  was  afraid  of  death— but 
not  Anally,  till  then,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  elope. 

Parpont  made  his  preparations  with  the  usual  caution  and  secrecy  of 
the  evil-doer,  and  in  the  grey  dawn  of  a  summer  morning  he  came  to 
fetch  her  away.  The  white  folds  of  her  drapeiy  fell  around  her  in  long 
classical  waves,  as  she  stood  tremblingly  awaitmg  his  coming,  rigid,  and 
erect  like  a  statue. 

*'  Is  all  ready  ?"  she  asked,  in  A  hoarse  unnatural  tone  of  voice ;  as  he 
nimbly  pushed  open  the  window  of  her  apartment,  and  alighted  at  her 
feet. 

"  Come,"  he  said,  for  he  was  agitated  and  chary  of  speech.  Her 
valuables  had  been  already  conveyed  away.  She  placed  her  cold  fingers 
in  hia  extended  hand,  as  he  led  her  mechanically  to  the  door :  there,  he 
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flung  around  her  a  fnrred  mantle,  and  actuated  bj  some  impnlae  of 
extraordinary  tenderness,  pressed  her  afFectionatelj  to  his  bosom.  He 
then,  took  her  carefully  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  softly  out  of  the  house 
to  the  carrriage ;  which  was  waiting  at  no  great  distanee,  to  eonrey  them 
to  Baltimore.  And  so,  she  left  DiUamer  Manor  for  erer :  with  no  tokett 
of  regret  greeting  her  ear,  but  the  sorrowful  moan  of  the  sea,  as  it  dashed 
its  breakers  upon  the  rocks ;  and  the  sough  of  the  morning  breese,  as  it 
swept  its  measure  of  sound  across  her  path. 

I^e  grew  in  time  to  be  a  bold  bad  woman.  Parpont,  she  never  mar- 
ried, for  he  deserted  her  in  a  year  or  two,  or  rather  they  parted,  in 
mutual  hatred,  after  he  had  contrived  to  secure  as  much  of  her  immense 
fortune, — which  had'been  left  her  by  her  mother  and  was  entirely  in  her 
own  control — as  he  could  lay  hands  on. 

She  then  went  to  Europe,  after  carefully  securing — her  diild  and 
Parpont*s :,  there,  she  was  at  interrals  heard  of  by  her  friends,  ms  playiag 
a  conspicuous  part  in  scandalous  intrigues — as  being  with  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  and  her  wealth,  the  centre  of  evil  attraction  to  dissolute  princes, 
and  immoral  nobles;  subject  to  no  restraint;  setting  at  defiance  the 
roles  of  morality ;  a  stranger  to  the  laws  of  religion. 

Mr.  Dillamer  was  shocked — ^paralyzed  with  indignation,  sorrow,  and 
shame,  at  the  disgraceful  elopement  of  his  daughter :  stunned,  and  pros- 
trsEled,  by  so  appalling  a  blow  to  his  pride.  Mingled  with  these  feel- 
ii^  were  not  a  few  bitter  reproaches  at  his  own  careless  laxity  of  pater- 
nid  superrision.  Bowed  with  grief  and  humiliation,  he  wrote  to  Meme 
a  letter  full  of  piteous  self-condemnation  and  apology,  which  was  the 
letter  that  Meme  received,  but  was  too  absorbed  at  the  time  to  open,  or 
even  think  of,  when  in  Montreal ;  this,  he  left  with  his  business  agent 
to  forward,  and  then,  shut  up  the  house  at  Dilkmet  Manor ;  asid  trav' 
elled  in  search  of  that  peace  of  ndnd  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
blessed  consolatieiis  of  Religibn. 

ChttHenedy  and  si]d>dued ;  a  more  thoi^tfnl,  and  a  better  man,  Mr. 
Dillamer  at  length  married  again, — ^foolishly,  according  to  goneral 
opinion  whose  verdict  is  always  that,  when  an  old  man  takes  to  his 
home  a  young  wifb.  She  brought  him  no  dowry  bat  fouth  and  heaMi. 
They  had  children,  who  were  the  blessing  and  the  hope  of  Aeir  fkther^» 
daeliaing  years.  Maude,  "  poor  Maude  *'-^he  used  to  say-— he  fofgtve  ^ 
but  he  never  again  beheld  her  in  this  world. 
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CHAPTER   IT. 


CONCLUSION. 


They  were  married,  these  two — Meme  Dillamer  and  Blanche  Murray ; 
and  when  the  glory  of  an  October  calm  was  gathering  over  the  landscape 
he  brought  her  home  to  his  Eyrie  on  the  hUl.  She  was  delighted  with 
the  place,  as  well  she  might  be,  for  it  then  appeared  to  its  greatest  advan- 
tage. The  slnmbering  gorgeousness  of  Autumnal  death  and  decay  had 
embraced  the  woods  ;  that  death  which  is  more  beautiltil  than  life,  as  it 
stalks  through  the  grim  Canadian  forest,  fair  and  very  lovely  to  the 
tight,  wrapping  it  in  a  mantle  of  glowing  colour,  all  crimson,  and  purple, 
and  gold ;  while  the  mysterious  haze  of  the  approaching  Indian  summer 
already  began  to  veil  the  earth  with  its  vapour.  The  peaceful  influence 
of  the  season  had  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  bride,  who  cheer- 
fully accepted  it  as  an  omen  of  the  future  happiness  of  her  married 
fife. 

Meme  was  like  a  young  boy  again,  m  the  exuberant  flow  of  his  joy ; 
he  laughed,  he  danced,  he  sung  like  one  demented  with  felicity;  he  would 
fhmtically  catch  his  daintily  dressed  little  wife  in  his  great  strong  arms, 
and  whiri  her  about  the  room  in  a  giddy  extempore  waltz,  or  he  would  be 
guilty  of  a  thousand  absurdities  which  no  properly  disposed  young  man  in 
his  senses,  without  a  charming  little  wife  by  his  fireside,  would  ever  dream 
«f  perpetrating. 

An  accompUshed  young  artist  visited  them—one  of  Meme's  Engfish 
finends — soon  after  their  marriage,  and  he  pointed  them  in  the  beauty  of 
their  Uissful  home.  They  are  represented  sitting  beneath  the  blue  sunny 
depth  of  a  fair  Canadian  sky,  upon  the  sloping  steps  of  a  foliage  bound 
tvrrace.  The  branches  of  a  Virginia  creeper,  its  leaves  sKghtly  crimsoned 
by  early  firost,  trail  over  a  low  columned  wall  to  the  right  of  the  picture, 
while  away  to  the  left  is  a  vision  of  delicious  landscape,  blue  sky,  resplen* 
dent  foliage,  water,  smooth  and  azure,  seen  through  the  opening  branches 
of  a  group  of  magnificent  trees.  An  immense  elm  partially  shades  the 
group  with  its  venerable  boughs^  and  the  graceful  plash  of  a  rustic  fbun* 
tain  breaks  through  the  air  in  the  fbreground.  Meme^s  fan*,  handsome 
het  is  turned  towards  his  brid^,  his  hand  i^  stretched  out,  his  soul-^fit 
^es  are  fixed  upon  hers,  and  she — this  young  giri  so  beautiful  in  bef 
Afess  of  pore  white  muslin,  with  the  scariet  berriev  of  the  mountain  ash, 
twined  among  the  braids  and  curls  of  her  hair — sits  at  Uis  feet,  holdhag  a 
bfWidi  ef  some  dimbing  moss-Uke  briffiantly  coloured  shrub  in  her 
huaAi  with  her  head  gently  turned  upwards  ta  the  eloquent  face  of  her 
KttsliMidli^ver.    And  so  they  west  through  life  toyihcp  'thfa  imui  and 
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this  woman — loving  and  loved,  surrounded,  in  time,  by  healthy,  god* 
fearing  children,  which  were  to  them — as  the  Psalmist  declares  them  to 
|,e . — "  an  heritage  and  gift  that  cometh  from  the  Lord." 

Clouds  there  were,  at  times,  to  dim  for  a  moment  the  brightDess  of 
their  married  life ;  but  these  passed  away,  leaving  it  if  possible,  move 
serenely  calm  than  before  :  even  as  the  summer  sky  is  tranquillized  and 
brightened  after  the  passage  of  a  fitful  rain-storm. 

It  might  have  been  six  years, — ^perhaps  more, — after  his  marriage; 
when  a  letter  in  strangely  familiar  hand-writing  came  to  Menie»— he 
opened  it,  and  to  his  inexpressible  astonishment,  found,  that  it  was 
written  by  his  cotsiu  Maude  :  she  was  lying  with  a  tedious  siclcneas,  il]« 
hopeless,  and  alone,  in  one  of  the  Lower  Canadian  cities ;  and  implored 
him — her  only  existing  kinsman,  she  said — to  come  to  her,  and  fetch 
her  back  to  his  home  to  die.  To  her  father's,  she  was  ashamed  to  go : 
to  pass  away  among  utter  strangers  she  was  afraid.  Merne  went, — and 
brought  her  back  to  Prospect  Hill ;  where  in  sorrow,  and  great  tribula- 
tion, the  stricken  woman  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

Her  little  daughter  was  sent  for ;  and  on  the  evening  of  her  expected 
arrival,  Maude  was  wheeled  to  an  open  window,  through  which,  the 
fragrance  of  the  summer  air  was  wafted,  as  it  fanned  her  wafted  cheek» 
and  played  among  the  still  beautiful  tresses  of  her  hair.  A  book  of 
devotion  lay  open  upon  her  lap,  and  the  light  of  a  repentant  spirit* 
shone,  upon  her  face. 

The  child  came,  and  approached  her  mother,  who,  begged  Merne  and 
his  wife  to  lift  her  up,  so  that  she  might  embrace  the  young  girl :  they 
did  so— 4nd  as  they  gently  raised  her  from  the  couch  on  which  she 
reclined,  they  observed  a  slight  contraction,  Hke  the  dimpled  smile  of 
innocent  childhood,  pass  over  her  face,  while  a  look  of  peaceful  joy,  shone 
in  the  depths  of  her  dark  wishful  eyes.  They  tenderly  laid  her  down 
again,  and  then«  they  saw — ^indeed — what  they  had  for  days  expected^ 
that,  she  was  d^d — ^and  they  knew,  by  the  holy  calm  which  overspread 
her  countenance,  that  at  last  her  spirit  was  at  rest. 

As  the  author  writes  this,  he  stands  near  the  spot  where  they  laid 
this  erring  daughter  of  earth  down  to  rest  Under  a  drooping  elm-tree 
in  the  quiet  churchyard,  beneath  this  hill,  is  the  lonely  grave  of  li^ude 
Dillamer.  She  sleeps  welL  Wild  vines,  and  clustering  garlands  of  sweei 
rosea  encircle  her  tomb.  The  breath  of  the  summer  breeze  sighs  througli 
the  forest  treee  scattered  around,  and  the  low  subdued  murmur  of  the 
waves  can  be  heard,  aa  they  chaunt  her  requiem,  in  plashing  edioei  4NI 
the  shore  beyond. 

The  mansion  at  Prospect  Hill,  is  now,  in  the  march  of  improvcmeat 
which  of  late  years  has  swept  over  the  land, — ^much  less  recogniaaUe 
than  when  it  occupied  a  more  isolated  position,  in  a  less  jirogresiife 
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le ;  whi^e  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merne  Dillamer  would  be  equally  unreoogni- 
ile»  from  the  description  given  of  them  in  the  bloom  of  their  joudi. 
sme  Dillamer,  is  now  a  decidedly  magisterial  looking,  middle-aged 
itleman,  with  an  nnmistakable  tendency  to  corpulency, — ^very  prond 
his  three  extremely  fine  looking  sons ;  especially  when  they  appear  in 
^ht  new  uniforms,  aa  commander,  and  subaltern  officers,  of  a  company 
a  regiment  of  volunteers,  over  which,  their  father  presides  as  Colonel* 
idf  also  very  jubilant  over  his  own  prowess  in  the  acquisition  of  mili- 
7  lore ;  which,  has  within  the  last  year  or  so,  spread  like  an  epidemic 
rough  his  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Dillamer,  who  has  grown  very  ma^ 
inly,  and  is  still  the  perfection  of  neatness,  is  in  turn  equally  proud  of 
r  four  handsome  daughters ;  two  of  whom,  made  her  a  grandmother, 
much  as  ten  years  ago :  all  of  which  sounds  vastly  unromantic  and 
nmon-place,  but  is  nevertheless  true. 


REVIEWS. 

9  Book  of  Praim :  From  ihe  hut  BnglUk  Hymn  Wrtier$,  Selected  and 
arranged  by  Roundell  Palmer.  Cambridge  :  Sever  &  Frands  ;  Toronto : 
BoUo  A  Adam.     1864. 

L  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  the  subject  of  Hymnol- 
r,  both  at  home  and  among  ourselves.  A  wide-spread  feeling  has  arisen 
t  our  devotional  poetry  has  not  kept  abreast  with  the  general  advance  in 
ftDigence  and  refinement.  The  hymns  most  in  vogue  with  the  uneducated 
■MS  are  observed  to  be,  in  too  many  instances,  deformed  with  sentiments 
ggecated  and  unreal,  conveyed  in  language  often  uncouth  and  mean.  We 
II  probably  remember  what  was  said  by  Foster  in  one  of  his  well-known 
igns  of  the  religious  phraseology  of  some  fifty  years  ago  ;  how  it  formed  a 
ona  stumbling-block  to  the  reception  of  truth  by  educated  minds.  ''  It 
m  the  (Gospel,"  he  says,  ''  too  much  the  air  of  a  professional  thing  which 
si  have  its  peculiar  cast  of  phrases  for  the  mental  recognitioin  of  its  pro- 
niti^  in  the  same  manner  as  other  professions,  arts  and  mysteries  have 
in.  This  is  offidouily  placing  the  singularity  of  littleness  to  draw  attention 
sbe  singularity  of  greatness  which,  in  the  very  act,  it  misrepresents  and 
cosea.  It  is  giving  uncouthnees  of  manner  to  a  beauty  which  should  al- 
rt  all  hearts.    It  is  teaching  a  ppmndal  dialeot  to  tha  risiag  instmctor  of 
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a  world.  It  is  impoang  tiie  gone  of  m  little  f otttud  eodiiiMtio  on  wiai  it  d«* 
tmed  to  be  a  nniTenal  monafch." 

Very  nearly  the  same  words  might  be  used  of  mnch  of  the  raligiow  poelif 
inherited  from  the  last  generation.  A  judioions  sifting  is  necessary  befon 
this  very  important  department  of  English  literature  can  be  made  to  meet  ihe 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  present  time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
free  British  mind,  with  its  innate  religionsness  and  instinctive  restlesiiea^ 
ever  sets  itself  to  work  to  get  itself  right  in  some  manner,  when  it  has  dli* 
oovered  itself  to  be  at  fault  In  the  absence  of  any  central  authority  to  un- 
dertake the  task,  innumerable  independent  orities— some  qualified,  boom  aoI 
— oommence  miAing  selections,  and  collections,  and  ro  aiiangements  ol  the 
devotional  poetry  of  the  nation.  Hymnals  of  every  degree  are  developed 
in  such  profusion  that  British  Christians,  in  addition  to  the  many  other 
perplexities  into  which  the  mental  activity  of  the  day  Ib  plunging  them,  are 
in  danger  of  being  brought  into  the  situation  of  their  Corinthian  brethren  of 
the  apostolic  age  ;  each  one  of  whom  when  they  came  together,  had,  in  sd- 
dition  to  a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation,  an  interpretation,  a  psalm  of  his 
own  likewise. 

The  power  of  songs  over  a  people  is  proverbial :  they  avail  to  strengthen  or 
weaken,  to  elevate  or  debase  the  character  of  a  nation.  In  like  manner, 
hymns  penetrating  into  farm  houses,  labourers'  cottages,  artijEans'  homei, 
affect  wholesomely  or  unwholesomely  the  popular  mind,  and  touch  some  of 
the  most  deep-seated  springs  of  human  action.  It  ib  important  then  that 
our  hynmology  should  be  watched  ;  that  it  should  be  kept  in  harmony  with 
an  advanced  and  advancing  civilisation.  The  volimie  before  us,  Jiowever, 
is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  hymnals.  It  is  an  exceedingly  choice  col- 
lection of  devotional  pieces  intended  only  for  private  perusal  and  medifta* 
tion.  Here,  among  much  that  cannot  ftdl  to  give  exquisite  delight  to  mindi 
ei»  rufpari  with  the  topics  touched  upon,  there  will  be  found  Botbia^  ttil 
will  give  a  ihodk  to  the  most  refined  taste.  The  book  is  ^^loHy  in^  Iron 
the  offensive  extravagansas  which  so  often  damage  a  good  ^ansa. 

The  first  two  parts  of  the  volume  consist  of  pieces  classified  on  the  basis  ol 
the  Creed  and  Lord's  Grayer,  as.  presenting  in  their  simplest  forms  and  m 
tiieir  natural  order,  all  the  fundamental  points  of  Christianity,  botb  objoelftpi 
and  subjective.  The  third  part  consists  of  hymns  distinguished  chiefly  txmi 
^ose  of  the  two  former  dasses  by  having  a  'spedal  reference  to  pactknlv 
times  and  occasions. 

In  the  fourth  part  are  compositionB  Intermediate  between  hjriuiis  for  fgm^ 
end  use  and  private  itieditation-^pieces  which  seem  to  breathe,  iqkai  tti 
Whole,  the  accents  of  particular,  tsthiar  tiian  general  oonsdousness  send  e^a- 
rience.  Hie  sources  from  which  Ihe  wcnrk  has  been  oompQed  may  be  *l«Mirftpaa 
as  universal,  both  as  to  time  and  place.  The  poetic  devotional  uttersnooi  (I 
Christian  soida  here  nianHestly  bind  together  in  one,  periods  anoiBnt  wA 
iUddbm,  nations  of  various  tuee' end  language,  ohurofauien  and  non-oonfcmn* 
isia,  ofaurohes  reformed  and  unrsfomed.  It  b  thus  MiMhing,  aaiswell  ie- 
mafl^kedinlheBrefaeetotheWerititeaif,  totumaatdel^m  the  divisions  of 
the£Slrfsttaniroieid,'SBdtotebtfMralitt!letlmeib^  Of  that  inwatd 

m^iMOsL,  ifloridl/sdhritlrit&oiig'dlgooa^X^^  lueshsi 

hiippy  illustration  from  the  oontents  of  thk  **Book  of  Pkaiae.'' 
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We  leoonHaend  the  Tolome  io  the  attention  .of  the  xendery  ia/ffetj  zeifpect . 
^ sspeoimen  of  typogn^y  it  ii  exquinte,  beii^g  hicoiight  oi»t  in  tjie  peon- 
|]«d(y  dainty  style  adopted  for  the  ' '  Xreaanry  Series  "  of  Hetnu  y^^^yn^Hf^^ 
ft  CSa>  and  ce-prodnoed  in  perfeot  fao-sinule  by  Messrs.  Sever  and  Fianoja  qi 
Oamhridge  in  Ifassachusetts.  At  pages  288  and  317  respectively  are  tvf 
kp^^.hgf  KeUe,  previously  published  wittiofiLt  na^pe,  but  hare  aokopvi^lp^mdt 


Tolet  of  a   Waytide   Inn.    By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.     Boston : 
lloknor  k  Fields  ;  Toronto :  BoUo  ^^  fudi^m. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  long  since  earned  a  high  place  among  the 
most  treasured  poets  of  this  century  ;  and  widely  has  he  become  known  for 
his  ample  scholarship  and  European  culture.  To  his  earlier  poems,  however^ 
his  poetic  reputation  is  mainly  due.  It  is  the  intense  humanity  and  the  fine 
Ohristian  feeling  mellowing  out  in  the  **  voices  of  the  night,"  and  in  his  early 
minor  poems,  so  touchingly  expressed,  that  has  won  for  him  the  poefs 
wreathed  laurel  His  representative  character  al^o,  as  a  Kew  England  bard, 
in  hia  beautiful  old  Colony  story  of  ''  EvangeUne,"  and  '*  Miles  Standish,'' 
and  as  a  transatlantio  songster  in  his  '*  Hiawatha,"  has  endeared  him  to  the 
people.  But  in  his  translations  and  in  the  tales  before  us,  his  success,  de- 
pending on  the  skill  with  which  they  are  rendered  from  the  original,  and  tho 
treatment  of  the  verse  in  which  they  are  re-dad,  he  has  proscribed  liimtf^y 
from  the  i&elds  of  imagination  where  his  creative  power  would  have  won  ^Wn  a 
hcger  meed  of  prsisa 

Flowing  in  a  calm  and  mostly  in  a  melodious  narrative,  however,  this  new 
vohime  presents  itself,  and,  in  a  variety  of  verse,  are  the  simple  tales  shapen. 
Evidencing  the  varied  culture  of  the  author  in  the  range  of  its  studies,  though 
dlqplafiiig  Httte  trace  of  deep  thoof^  or  originality. 

Tb  ike  Stodenl  and  the  lover  of  naarative  poelij,  from  a  master-pen,  fli« 
vehime  will  be  highly  acceptaUe,  and  if  the  reader  be  limiliar  with  tiia 
sonieea  of  the  tales,  especially  those  from  the  Decameron,  the  Tsfanud,  and 
King  Robert  of  Sicily's  legend,  he  will  enjoy  the  new  dress  given  them. 

Hie  lengthy  tale  from  the  Norse,  "  The  Saga  of  King  Ola^"  we  ima^^ 
win  be  difficult  to  follow.  It  is  so  unconnected,  and  In  the  flights  of  wild 
varae  it  is  no  easy  task  to  trace  the  traditions  which  are  gathered  round  the 
martyr  Sling  in  his  efforts  to  plant  diristianity  in  'grim  Notroway.'  The 
meeting  of  a  band  of  friends  at  'a  wayside  Inn,  built  in  the  old  colonial  day,' 
eaeh  narrating  a  tsjie,  is  the  plan  chosen  by  the  author  to  |l]l|jl4  piM  book  on, 
Midthe  strange.group,  for  they  are  of  avjny  olu^e,  ja  ^with  .jqarvellous  eaae^ 
bsasty  and  simplidty  sketched, 


»e  trs4l8lrt  sbsddkif  •far  afl, 
Vha  splsadour  of  its  ruddy  ^ow, 
Filled  the  whole  parioar,'  large  and  loW| 
Qleaming  on  widnicoi  and  on  wait"  ' 
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Of  theia,  the  first  ii  the  landlord,  *%  min  of  ancient  pedigree '  whoae  tde^ 
**  Firal  BeTere^B  Ride,"  is  founded  on  an  incident  in  the  ReTolntion  of  1778. 
Then  follows  '  a  student  of  old  books  and  days  *  who  namtea  "  The  Fslooii 
of  Ser  Fedrigo"  a  charming  story  from  Boooaooio.  The  next,  a  Spaa&di 
Jew,  who,  from  the  Talmud,  recounts  **  The  Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  LerL" 
After  an  interlude  he  is  followed  by  '  a  young  Sicilian '  who  leeites  '^King 
Robert  of  Sicily,"  a  legend  of  the  Church  inculcating  humility  eren  in  hi|^ 
places.  A  musician,  'the  blue-eyed  Kosseman,'  next  tells  'a  Saga  of  the 
days  of  old '  and  who,  in  each  pause  of  the  story,  plays  upon  a  fiolin. 

"  As  an  appropriate  interlude, 

Fragments  of  old  Norwegian  tanes 

That  boond  in  one  the  separate  mnei, 

And  held  the  mind  in  perlbet  mood, 

Entwining  and  eneireling  all 

The  strange  and  antiquated  rhymes 

With  melodies  of  olden  times ; 

As  orer  some  half-rained  wall, 

Disjointed  and  abont  to  ftdl, 

Fresh  woodbines  elimb  and  Interlace, 

And  keep  the  looeened  stones  In  place." 

Now  a  Theologian  is  introduced,  mourning  the  direndty  of  Churohfla  and 
Creeds,  and  tells  a  feai^ful  story,  "  Torquemada,''  a  tragedy  of  the  Spanidi 
tnquisitioa.  The  Poet,  the  last  of  the  company,  with  lithesome  hearty  now 
tells  his  tale,  ''  The  Birds  of  Killingworth."  It  is  a  graceful  poem,  with  a 
irorld  of  meaning  ;  and  in  it  the  author  delights  us  with  the  desoiiption  of 
this  Tillage  ayiary,  the  argument  of  the  preceptor,  as  well  aa  with  the  moral  of 
the  rural  legend. 

The  feathered  songsters  are  regarded  by  the  farmers  of  KilHngwortii  as 
marauders,  and  after  a  town  meeting,  oouTened  in  alarm  at  tho  lose  of  giain 
and  other  depredations,  they  are  doomed  to  suffer  a  very  St.  Bartholomew  of 
Birda.  In  the  Tillage  preceptor,  howoTer,  the  birds  haTe  a  Mend|  and  hi 
arguea  thus  in  their  behalf. 

I  **  Ton  call  them  thicTes  and  pillagers ;  bat  know 

Tfa^  are  the  winged  wardens  of  year  (Sums, 

Who  tnm  the  cornfields  driTe  the  insldions  foe, 

And  fWmi  your  harrests  keep  a  handred  harms. 
•  ••••• 

Do  yon  ne*er  think  what  wonderons  beings  these  T 

Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 

Alone  are  the  Interpreters  of  thought  T 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  ia  auugr  keys, 

Sweeter  than  instruments  of  soan  e'er  canght! 
Whose  habitations  In  the  tree*tope  CTen 

Aie  half-waj  houses  on  the  road  to  heaTenP| 
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But  lie  €Ptro>ta  in  ytan^  for 

''  The  birds  were  doomed,  and,  ei  the  record  thowi, 
A  booBtj  oflbred  for  the  heedi  of  erows." 

▲  oontcBrt  is  finely  drawn  in  the  distress  of  the  ruthless  fanners,  when,  in 
the  foHowing  Sommer  the  fields  and  gaiden-beds  were  over-ran  by  hosts  of 
denrazing  insects  and  with  no  foe  to  check  the  ravage  till  neither  leaf  nor 
shade  was  left.  Gladly  they  repealed  the  law  that  extirpated  their  best 
friends,  and  soon  again  the  village  was  melodious  with  their  song^  or,  as  the 
poem  oioeoa'  ■ 

ffinging  lood  eaatieles,  whieh  many  thought 
Were  satires  to  the  authorities  addressed. 

With  the  Poefs  song  the  Tales  are  oondnded  ;  the  guests  diqperse^  leaving 
the  drowiy  squire —    ' 

**  To  rake  the  embers  of  the  fire 

And  quench  the  waning  parlour  light," 

And  the  reader  feels  as  if  a  sweet  strain  of  music  had  been  suddenly  hushed, 
ao  mdodious  has  been  the  '  nights  entertainment. ' 

Appended  to  the  volimie  is  a  string  of  thoughtful  poems  under  the  Author'a 
happy  classification  of  '*  Birds  of  Passage—flight  the  second,  one  of  thenii 
''The  Children's  hour,''  we  are  sure  wiU  become  a  household  favourite. 
"  Weariness,"  and  *'  Something  left  undone,"  too,  are  especially  beantifuL 


Th»  Huitary  of  Charle$  (he  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  By  John  Foster  Kirk. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  lippincott  is  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  Hollo AAdam.  1864. 
Two  Vols.    8vo.  pp.  616  and  543. 

Gharks  the  Bold,  the  last  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  has  found  in  the 
amanuensis  of  the  late  Mr.  William  H.  Prescott,  a  writer  of  no  ordinary 
abtUty.  Schooled  and  disciplined  under, — and  afterwards  the  able  assistant 
of  Ifr.  Prescott — ^in  writing  his  history  of  '*  Philip  the  Second  "  he  obtained 
a  fiuniliarity  with  the  history  and  languages  of  modem  Europe.  It  is  stated 
that  he  early  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  the  history,  of  Charles^  and 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  his  researches  in  modern  history,  he  never 
Eiiled  when  opportunity  occurred  of  procuring  the  material  necessaiy  for  his 
dierished  object.  The  result  is  now  before  us  in  two  volumes,  to  be  followed 
by  n  third  at  a  future  day. 

In  writing  the  history  of  Charles  the  Bold,  it  became  necessary  to  intro- 
dnoe  to  the  reader  the  state  of  Society  as  it  then  existed, — ^to  give  him  a 
^mpae  into  the  courts  of  Franoe,  of  England,  and  of  Germany,  as  well  as 


the  BaTgnndisn  court ;  to  familiarize  him  witlr  the  nattii^  of  hntdiSbM  ind 
feudal  teniire-~and  to  point  out  what  were  the  rights  exerdaed  over  the 
feudal  lord  by  hin  sotereign,  akwell  m  thoM  ezercMd  by  the  feudal  kid 
orer  hia  vaaBals  in  times  of  peftiee,  as  in  timei  of  war.  In  -p^ticfnsang  this 
task  there  are  abundant  signs  of  Mr.  Kirk's  discriminating  industiy  snd  of 
finnyianty  with  the  needed  M^cesriUe  malerials.  iind  tiiough  tlwreiino 
trant  of  a6ute  and  ingenious  dbsenrafcions,  there  i^  no  oBtsAure  patvdtr  tf 
pfaHosophy,  no  sikicidal  attempt  to  banish  human  will  from  the  feiy  tbadM 
in  Hrlneh  it  has  nkMit  splendidly  exerted  iiMll  A  connderable  portkm  el  fab 
fitst  Tolume  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  wish  ti 
become  acquainted  with  the  court  ceremony  and  etiquette  of  the  hmk  two 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  "  Philip  the  Good "  and  **  Charles  the  Bold,"  and 
their  sumptuous  style  of  living  will  find  in  it  a  rieh  treat. 

The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  exercised  in  their  own  dominionB  a  iway  that  was 
▼irtually  independent,  they  acquired  territory  and  dominion,  becoming  sor- 
areigns  of  foreign  states,  at  the  same  time  being  themselves  vassals  of  foreign 
sovereigns.  l*heir  establishments  were  the  most  costly  in  Europe,  they  were  the 
then  acknowledged  heads  of  chivalry — ^the  heads  of  a  system  in  which — ^honie- 
manship  and  the  use  of  the  lance — contributed  the  most  important  branch  of 
education.  A  system  in  which  eveiy  service  was  in  the  nature  of  an  aet  of 
homage.  Every  ceremony  was  symbolical,  indicating  the  nature  and  tiie 
limits  of  that  political  tie  which  bound  together  the  difierent  classes  of 
lodety.  The  bending  of  the  knee  was  no  abasement ;  the  lord  himself  jM 
the  like  obedience  to  his  suzerain.  The  attendant  who  waited  obeequiolidy 
it  his  table,  carved  the  viands  or  poured  out  the  wine  held  perhaptf  the 
highest  place  in  his  confidence,  and  acted  in  war  as  his  standard  bearer  or  hi* 
lidu'ienant. 

lliilip  ihe  Good,  though  not  a  king,  occupied  a  position  therA  was  ho  king 
did  not  envy.  Tet  his  position  was  a  strangely  anomalous  one.  In  tiie 
figurative  language  of  Chastellain,  ''he  held  the  safety  of  France  in  his 
keeping,  and  the  tranquility  of  the  Occident  in  his  hand"  his  court  shone  with  a 
inagniflceiice  unequalled  by  that  of  any  sovereign  in  Christendom.  Hli 
library 'Contist^  of  the  tarest  manuscripts,  and  the  earliest  speefanens  of 
printed  books  splendidly  bound  and  illdminated.  Charles  the  Bold  inherited 
the  great  wealth  and  vast  possessions  of  his  immediate  predecessor ;  but  in 
place  of  the  wasteful  expenditure,  the  unbounded  gaiety,  and  festal  profoaon 
of  the  former  reign,  he  introduced  a  severe  decorum,  a  strict  discipline,  an 
exact  outlay,  a  vigcnrous  examination  of  service  and  compensation.  little 
influenced  by  others,  he  gave  no  exdusive  confidence,  no  extraordinaiy 
powers  to  particular  individuals.  He  presided  at  the  council-board,  when 
the  business  in  hand  was  fully  discussed  and  definitely  settled.  Hisdaillj 
life  was  one  of  pomp  and  publicity.  The  court  of  Philip  the  Gkxxl  waa  one 
of  voluptuous  pomp  and  etiquette,  characteristic  of  the  dissolute  Duke  who 
presided  over  it.  That  of  Charles  the  Bold  while  it  retained  the  pomp  and 
etiquette  of  the  former,  had  also  a  precise  conception  of  how  a  princr?y 
household  should  be  conducted.  Such  in  brief  is  the  picture  d:uwn  by  Mi*. 
JOrk  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  immediate  predecessor.  Let  ua  now  take 
a  glimpse  at  hia  description  of  Louis  of  France. 
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Hiiitiwwi  iran  tiia  ooiiri  of  Fimnooi  Looii  was  Icnr  itpwibI  yean  s  d^ieod^ 
«it  of  his  node  Philip  the  Qood  where  ha  remained  till  called  to  the  thrcwa 
oi  WttaicB  on  the  rather  raddMi  demiae  of  hii  father  Charlea  YIL  Whether 
leom  Batoial  diapoaitioiiy  or  the  limited  meana  phkoed  at  hia  dupoeal  in  the 
moAf  part  of  hia  Hfe^  he  aoquirad  a  penuriona  mode  of  liTing,  which  on  hia 
■iaimtien  to  the  throne  he  oarried  eten  to  parsimony.  Hia  etile  of  Uviaf 
was  free  from  pomp.  He  trayelled  without  state— -he  avoided  pohlio  reoep- 
tisina  wbmk  eatering  towna,  and  geaecallj  preferred  to  take  up  his  quarters 
wiUi  acme  private  dtiaen  or  good  eodesiastio.  He  discoursed  in  a  flattering 
strain  of  his  desire  to  do  away  with  the  heavy  burdens  that  oppressed  hia 
people ;  but  as  the  sequel  proved  with  little  intention  of  fulfillment.  The 
versatility  of  his  disposition  and  the  eccentricities  of  his  conduct  gave  rise  to 
a  suspicion  that  he  had  not  been  too  amply  endowed  with  bndn.  '  Fickle, 
ness' — ^proceeding  from  want  of  due  discernment  and  reflection — ^was  the 
quality  generally  ascribed  to  him.  By  otheta  he  is  described  as  the  very 
incarnation  of  intelleet  maliciously  and  even  diabolically  active.  He  is  the 
ocHnpound  of  cunning  and  cruelty — a  tyrant  of  the  most  detestable  spedes 
gloating  over  the  misery  of  his  victims.  Such  was  Louis  the  XL  of  France 
the  great  rival  of  Charles  the  Bold. 

The  career  of  Charies  may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  During  the 
first  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  attempts  to  undermine  the  French  mon* 
irchy.  The  second  period  was  occupied  with  efforts  to  establish  a  power 
which  should  rise  beside  and  overtop  that  monarchy. 

lir.  Kirk  gives  some  new  reading  of  Charles's  character,  which  tend  to 
redeem  him  from  the  contempt  and  aversion  which  have  often  been  lavished 
upon  hiuL  The  title  of  ''The  Napoleon  of  the  middle  ages"  he  seems  to 
think  not  unacceptable  for  him,  and  with  great  ingenuity,  he  succeeds  in 
drawing  a  parallel  quite  as  close  perhaps  as  any  other  in  which  the  genuine 
Napoleon  has  been  made  to  figure.  ''The  virtues  for  which  he  stood  con- 
qncuous  among  princes — ^his  continence,  sobriety,  unequalled  laboriousness, 
Qgid  economy,  strict  impartiality,  inaccessibility  to  sycophants  and  parasites, 
openness  to  every  appeal,  and  promptness  to  expedite  every  a^r,"  says 
Mr.  Kirk  "  have  been  readily  acknowledged,  and  his  harshest  critics,  and 
bitterest  enemies  have  seldom  been  willing  to  deny  his  sincerity. " 

In  the  compilation  of  these  volumes  a  vast  amount  of  research  among  the 
publications  of  Boyal  Commissions  and  learned  societies,  written  in  various 
and  often  obscure  dialects,  appears  to  have  been  made,  in  his  notes  also  will 
be  found  much  to  admire,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  to  condemn.  When  the 
author  finds  it  necessary  to  make  statements  at  variance  with  other  writers, 
he  is  careful  in  giving  the  names  of  his  authorities  on  all  occasions,  indeed 
he  ia  Bcrupulously  exact  in  naming  them.  This  is  no  less  wise  than  consden- 
ttoas,  for  no  lustoTy,  without  merit  absolutely  unique,  can  hope  long  to 
retain  the  regard  of  judidous  men,  when  it  is  not  frank  enough  to  meet  a 
eroas-examination,  and  not  generous  enough  to  offer  the  use  of  its  own  to 
those  who  vrish  to  travel  on  the  same  road.  We  cannot  however,  but  admit 
with  caution,  statements  at  variance  with  Philip  De  Commines,  Sigismund, 
Hallam  and  Lord  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Kirk  has  a  copious  vocabulary,  sometimes  we  think  too  much  so  for 
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ike  bert  eflM.  Poneaiod  as  he  is  in  a  hig^  degree  of  all  ihe  ekmenti  of 
deaoriptiTe  power,  and  maateriy  aa  la  hia  nae  of  them  in  nomenma  caaea,  he 
la  not  invariably  eqnal  to  himaelf.  With  uncommon  eommand  of  eTproiaioH, 
and  a  large  fond  of  illnatrationy  he  tarriea  too  aeldom  to  oondenae  hia  deaccip- 
tiona.  Hia  piotorea  are  too  {ommnnioatiTa  Th^  do  not  alwaya  give  in 
the  few  repreaentatiTe  traita,  whidh  are  ao  mnch  more  telling  than  the  whole. 
They  rather  fill  than  prompt  the  mind. 

With  the  progren  of  the  hiaUny,  the  intereat  ateadily  increaaoay  and  we 
ihall  anxiooaly  lode  forward  to  the  poblioation  of  the  third  'folitme^  which  in 
reapect  ia  not  likely  to  fall  oC 


Hu$k$.    CoUmd  Floyd^t  Wardi.   By  Marion  Harland.  New  York :  Sheldon 
A  Co. ;  Toronto  :  RoUo  &  Adam.    12  ma,  pp.  636w 

The  writinga  of  Biarion  Hariand  are  marked  by  great  pnrity  of  aentimeni^ 
tmthfnlneaa  of  deaoription,  jnat  appreciation  of  cbaraotery  and  in  general 
aonnd  morality. 

Hutik$, — a  reprint  from  Godcfy — ^ia  an  admirably  written  atory,  being  well 
eondaoted  from  beginning  to  end.  The  aame  can  be  said  of  (kiond  I'ToycPa 
Wards,  In  both  of  these  works  we  notice  that  the  plot  toma,  and  ihe  cataa- 
irophes  are  brought  about,  by  miranderatanding,  or  the  want  of  a  dear  and 
frank  ezpreaaion  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  one  lover,  or  of  both.  Such 
things  may  occur  in  actual  life ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  beUere  that  moat 
women  if  they  love  a  man,  and  he  loves  them,  are  able  to  find  aome  meana  of 
letting  him  know  it,  without  any  breach  of  delicacy  ;  and  we  think  that  Mr.. 
Alexander  Lay  could  have  contrived  some  way  to  let  Helen  know  ihe  poaitioa 
in  which  he  stood,  and  thus  have  rendered  the  murder  uselesa.  The  author 
ia  a  native  of  Old  Dominion,  and  throughout  both  these  stories  it  ia  easy  to 
perceive  a  mind  imbued  with  the  ideas  usuaUy  held  by  slaveowners.  Oolonel 
Floyd  does  not  regard  his  negroes  as  men  but  as  animals,  to  be  beaten  when 
he  is  in  bad  humour,  and  to  be  used  as  iDstruments  of  his  vices  or  hia  orimea. 
We  cannot  forbear  however,  to  add,  that  the  author  has  an  admirable  appre- 
ciation of  character,  and  draws  her  pictures  with  great  truth  and  beauty.  We 
notice  especially  the  charaotera  of  Lucy  and  Phillip,  in  Husk» — alao  Sarah 
and  Aunt  Benson. 
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THE  BBinSH  QUARTERLIES.* 

THB  LOKDOir  QUABTSBLT.— OOTOBIB. 

Thia  number  containB  lome  very  excellent  and  valuable  papers, — On  the 
Progrtu  of  Enginuring  Science. — L{fe  and  Writings  of  TTunnaa  Hood. — 
Antiquity  of  Ifotk — Japan, — The  Church  of  England  and  her  Bishops^  d^. 

Of  the  Progreaa  of  Engineering  Science  we  glean  the  following  : — 

Recently  a  new  application  of  water-power  has  been  effected  by  the  in- 
TentiTe  geniui  of  Sir  W.  Armstrong.  He  first  applied  it  at  Newcastle,  where 
the  general  level  of  the  town  is  very  much  above  that  of  the  wharves  of  the 
harbour,  and  the  waterworks  in  consequence  provided  a  very  tall  column  of 
water  at  the  lower  levels.  Of  this  he  availed  himself  by  applying  the  pressure 
io  obtained  to  force  a  piston  along  a  watertight  cylinder,  and  with  a  simple 
multii^ying  gear  the  cranes  on  the  quays  were  made,  by  the  mere  turning 
of  s  cock,  to  raise  any  weight  their  construction  could  support  By  applying 
the  water  power  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  piston,  and  acting  on  a 
€nuiked  axle-^aa  done  in  the  steam  engine— «  water-engine  was  next  in- 
vented, capable  of  exerting  auy  amount  of  power  that  could  be  obtained  from 
the^  height  of  the  column  of  water  and  the  amount  of  supply.  When  s 
sufficient  head  of  water  is  available,  or  where  the  work  is  intermittent,  this 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  successful  applications  of  water-power  yet  in- 
vented. At  Great  Grimsby  Dock  and  at  Birkenhead  pipes  are  laid  under 
the  pavement  from  a  reservoir  at  the  top  of  a  tall  tower,  to  every  part  of  the 
dock  premises.  At  the  foot  of  every  crane,  under  the  piston  of  every  hoist^ 
at  every  dock-gate,  unseen  and  noiseless  the  power  lies  dormant ;  but  a 
woman's  hand  applied  to  a  small  handle  will  set  in  motion  a  force  sufficient 
io  raise  a  mass  weighing  fifty  or  one  hundred  tons,  and  either  to  place  it  in 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  or  deposit  it  in  any  spot  within  reach  of  the  arms  of  the 
orane.  With  equal  ease  the  gates  of  locks  one  hundred  feet  in  width  are 
opened  or  shut,  and  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  heaviest  works  of  the  dock- 
yard done  without  a  stranger  being  able  to  perceive  what  it  is  that  seta 
everything  in  motion. 

As  an  accumulator  of  power  Bramah's  hydraulic  press  surpasses  anything 
that  has  yet  been  invented,  and  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  that  the 
strength  of  the  metal  will  stand.  The  presses  which  were  used  to  raise  the 
tubes  of  the  Menai  Bridge  when  worked  by  a  40-horse  power  engine  were 
capable  of  exerting  a  power  equal  to  that  of  14,200  horses,  and  raised  one- 
half  the  tube,  or  900  tons,  slowly  but  steadily,  through  the  100  feet  at  which 
they  were  to  be  placed  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Air  is,  perhaps,  too  elastic  to  be  ever  practically  used  as  an  accumulator, 
but  as  a  transmitter  of  power  it  nearly  succeeded  in  the  Atmospheric  Railway 

*  The  American  reprints  of  the  British  Quarterlies,  together  with  Blaekoomfs 
Mt^arinff  can  be  procured  fjrom  Messrs.  Bollo  A  Adam,  Toronto, 
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in  supeneding  the  looomotiTe,  aad  might  have  done  to  if  engineen  hftd  been 
able  to  make  a  durable  airtight  valve  ;  and  if  they  ever  do  so  now  it  nuqr 
again  come  into  play.  In  the  meanwhile  a  moit  ingenioua  combination  ol 
the  working  and  tranimitting  power  of  air  is  employed  to  cany  out  the  gmt 
tunnel  through  the  Alps,  which,  without  its  aid,  would  be  difficult  in  tilt 
extreme. 

The  tunnel  under  Mount  Cenis  is  to  be  rather  more  than  seven  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  and  as  it  is  one  Knglikh  mile  below  the  summit  of  the  mouA- 
tain,  no  air-shafts  could  be  sunk  from  above ;  and  the  first  diffionhj  was  to 
ventilate  a  cul-de-sac  that  at  one  time,  at  least,  must  be  nearly  four  miles  fa 
length.  This  has  been  accomplished  most  successfully  by  H.  Sommeiller  the 
engineer,  availing  himself— on  the  Italian  side— of  a  stream  of  water  ei^ty 
feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  tunneL  This  is  used  to  force  air  into  a  diamber, 
where  it  is  kept  at  a  constant  pressure  of  six  atmospheres  by  a  stand-pipe  166 
feet  (50  metres)  in  heighl  From  this  it  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  innsr- 
most  end  of  the  excavation,  where  it  is  set  to  work  to  bore  holes  in  the  faos 
of  the  rock  for  blasting  purposes.  There  are  eight  perforators,  each  of  whio^ 
sinks  ten  holes  three  feet  deep  in  the  fsoe  of  the  rock  in  six  hours.  It  takes 
some  time  to  dry  each  of  these,  and  to  charge  it  with  gunpowder ;  and  it 
takes  four  hours  to  clear  away  the  d^ris  and  to  make  all  ready  for  com- 
mencing another  set  of  perforations.  So  that  practicslly  only  two  sets  ais 
bored  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  progress  is  consequently  six  feet  per  dsj. 
At  each  blow  on  the  head  of  the  jumper  a  portion  of  the  compressed  sir 
escapes,  as  steam  does  in  a  high-pressure  engine.  Its  expansion  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  draft  outwards,  and  keep  the  place  perfectly  ventilated ;  and  even 
inmiediately  after  a  blast  the  tunnel  is  freed  from  the  products  of  the  ex- 
plosion very  rapidly,  and  no  inconvenience  felt.  By  improvements  in  the 
machinery  the  engineer  hopes  to  bore  one  set  of  holes  in  eig^t  hours ;  and  as 
the  more  work  it  does  the  more  air  it  blows  off,  not  only  will  the  work  be 
expedited,  but  the  ventilation  improved  by  the  more  rapid  working. 

To  anyone  accustomed  to  the  noisy  activity  of  most  marine  or  manufaetoiiiig 
engines,  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the  sleepy  quiet  of  those  of 
Cornwall  The  fire-bar  area  is  so  great,  and  the  boiler  arrangementa  so 
roomy  and  so  carefully  appropriate,  that  all  the  fuel  and  all  the  smoke  ars 
consumed,  and  none  issues  from  the  chimney.  In  the  engine-room  nothing 
is  seen  but  one  great  cylinder,  hooped  with  wood,  and  looking  »c»s  liks  a 
beer- vat  than  a  part  of  an  engine,  and  almost  as  cool  to  the  touch.  A  fbw 
slender  bright  rods  extend  from  the  roof  through  the  floor,  and  to  these  sn 
attadied  some  delicate  bright  handles,  of  rather  fanciful  forma,  bat  thess 
suffice  to  open  and  shut  its  valves  and  to  regulate  its  expansion.  As  the 
stranger  enters,  all  is  quiet  and  at  rest ;  no  burst  of  smoke,  no  smell  of  olli 
no  escape  of  steam,  and  no  noise  ;  presently  there  is  a  dick-dick  among  the 
handles^  the  great  beam  laaily  raises  itself  and  lifts  100  or  900  fathoms  of 
heavy  pit  work  some  ten  feet  upwards,  and  then  as  quietly  drops  it  again 
into  its  place.  Having  done  this  giant^s  work  it  goes  to  sleep  again  for  ten 
to  twenty  seconds,  as  the  case  may  be,  till  called  upon  to  make  another 
effort  This  it  repeats  at  stated  hitervals  during  tiie  whole  twenty-four 
houTB^  week  after  week,  or  for  months  together,  without  rest  or  intennlsskm. 


Oottfrast  this  irffib  tfi^  etpHmH  eikgine,  mdliiig  paal  «S  8  0(lci6d  of  SO  Oft  60 
Afflte  an  hoar,  xnakiiigf  1000  or  1200  puhntioiiB  in  a  minute,  cSOBniming  ooih 
iHth  reeklesB  n'aprtefdliieBB',  ahd  eautiiig  its  Tital  hoat  and  life's  blood  to  Ae 
ilMlar  winds  at  each  beat  of  its  ralves.  Nothing  that  man  has  done  oomea  wb 
near  to  the  creation  of  an  animal  as  this — even  the  most  nnimaginatiTe  tm, 
hBrdly  help  drawing  comparisons  between  the  steam-horse  and  his  qnadra- 
p6dal  competitor.  There  is  indeed  mote  in  the  eomparison  than  appeanr  it 
AM  ;  especially  when  we  see  the  monster  fed  with  great  spoonfuls  of  co<^Eed 
black  vegetable  food,  from  whidi  it  evolves  its  vital  heat  in  its  capaokNir 
buigs,  which,  after  eircnlatinir  through  its  tabular  veins,  is  lanndied  into  the 
air  with  tiie  waste  prodocts  of  eombnstion. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  vnj  theoretical  Mmit  to  the  sue  of  a  cylinder  of 
t  steam-engine,  or  conseqoently  to  the  power  that  may  be  given  to  it,  bot^ 
practically,  it  is  generally  found  more  expedient  to  use  two  or  more  enginea 
to  do  a  given  amoont  of  work  thAEi  to  increase  to  any  very  great  extent  the 
poWSrs  of  one.  Pumping-eng^nes  with  cylinders  100  inches  in  diameter,  and 
with  10  feet  stroke,  are  common  in  Cornwall,  and  those  used  to  drain  the 
Htfailem  lake  were  144  inches  in  diameter;  and  in  the  'Warrior'  aad 
'Achilles'  the  pair  of  engines  are  nominally  1250  or  1900-hone  power,  but 
Maliy  work  up  to  6000  or  6000-horse  power. 

With  Whitworih's  gauges  and  measuring  machines,  quantities  may  be 
i^ipredated  and  worked  which  tiie  human  touch  cannot  feel,  and  the  eye 
eahnot  mark,  without  instrumental  or  microscopic  aid  ;  and  any  one  who  has 
iMised  what  perfection  of  workmanship  it  requires  in  order  that  a  locomo- 
five  or  a  screw  engine  should  pulsate  with  such  enormous  rapidity,  witboot 
loose  joints  or  heated  bearing,  well  knows  that  this  accuracy  is  no  idle  exer- 
dse  of  ingenuity,  but  constitutes  in  reality  the  principal  source  of  power  in 
modem  engines.  With  the  same  dimensions  this  perfection  of  workmanship 
hSa  douMed  their  effective  work  as  compared  with  those  in  the  beginning  of 
tilt  century,  and  is  as  charaderistiQ  of  the  machinery  as  of  the  power  that 
Mvesil 

An  immense  impulse  was  also  given  to  the  improvement  of  vessels  by  the 
ffiseovefy  of  America,  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Gape,  and  since  then 
^  progress  has  been  rapid  and  steady  ;  but  it  was  not  till  propulsion  by 
MiMMl  deared  the  problem  of  all  extraneous  considerations  of  weatherlynessi 
sifladiness,  and  handiness  in  manoduvring,  Aps.,  that  marine  architects  fairiy 
Ijiappled  with  the  subject. 

In  order  to  explain  the  problem  the  shipwright  has  before  him,  it  m^  b4 
li^ecssary  to  state  that  a  vess^  for  instfmce,  of  1600  tons,  86  feet  beam,  SBO 
IM  long,  and  with  20  feet  draft,  displaces  20  tons  of  water  fot  every  fo«t 
Mm  movea  forward,  and  the  question  is  what  is  she  to  do  with  this  t  If  she 
heaps  it  up  before  her  as  the  c^d  bluff-bowed  vessels  did,  she  has  not  only  to 
tihnb  over  it,  but  she  has  wasted  an  enormous  amount  of  power  in  lifting 
Wtet  lAie  might  have  left  lying. 

The  progress  already  made  in  this  direction  will  be  understood  if  we  takii 
Ibr  instance  the  resistance  of  a  square  box  as  our  nnil  By  simply  rounding 
W  the  comen,  the  power  requisite  to  force  the  box  through  the  water  li 
Jhwfaished  by  oae-thiwi ;  by  inttodueing  sash  Imeaaiwere  usual  in  the  b«it 
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dups  Mxty  yews  ago,  the  raittaiioe  is  loiaanod  l^  two-tiuids.  Wliarssi 
now,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  improTed  lines  which  are  mainly  dne  to  the  loof 
aoientific  inveetigationB  of  Mr.  Scott  BumcU  and  his  ooa^jntors,  the  xms^ 
ance  is  onlj  one»>twelfth  of  that  of  the  box  first  mentioned ;  and  this  fraotiott 
may  before  long  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  or  even  one-twenty- fourth. 

Already  twenty  miles  sn  hour  has  been  resched,  the  Holyhead  padwts 
woricing  steadily  st  that  rate  ;  and  even  an  armed  diq^Mktdi  yenel  has  just 
left  this  oonntiy  for  China,  which,  with  all  her  armament  on  board,  can  da 
as  much,  and  that  without  any  extraordinary  exertion. 

Another  mode  of  constructing  piers  for  breakwater  has  recently  been  en* 
gaging  the  attention  of  engineers,  and  promises  satisfactory  resulta.  It  is  in 
ibct  a  revival  of  the  idea  of  Dp  Ceasart  of  building  a  breakwater  in  dreokr 
masses  on  the  shore,  and  floating  them  to  the  spot  where  they  are  requirsd| 
only  carried  out  in  stone  instead  of  wood.  It  was  attempted  at  Shesmeas  in 
1812,  by  Sir  William  Bentham,  with  lair  success,  and  has  been  done  en  a 
smaller  scale  elsewhere.  Though  it  may  at  first  appear  paradoxical,  there  ia 
no  more  difficulty  in  building  a  stone  ship,  eqtecially  if  shaped  like  s  ciroukr 
tower,  which  is  the  form  wanted,  than  there  is  in  building  an  iron  one^  nor 
in  making  it  of  sufficient  strength  to  float  across  a  harbour,  and  when  sunk 
in  its  place  and  filled  with  concrete  it  ought  to  form  aa  stable  a  pier  and  as 
cheap  as  any  yet  executed. 

As  a  single  work  the  great  Float  at  Birkenhead  far  surpasses  anything  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  or  indeed  any  work  of  its  dass  that  has  yai 
been  attempted  anywhere.  The  area  of  water  in  this  one  dock  is  121  aoreS| 
and  it  is  approached  by  three  great  entrances,  one  of  which  has  s  sluiciof 
apparatus,  intended  to  keep  the  low-water  entrance  basin  free  from  sediment^ 
and  which  is  constructed  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted  ;  but  whether  it 
will  attain  its  proposed  object  is  very  much  doubted.  The  principsl  entrance 
has  gates  with  a  dear  opening  of  100  ft.  ;  the  largest  ever  constructed,  which 
would  admit  the  '  Great  Eastern '  if  divested  of  her  paddle-wheels,  and  will 
admit  the  largest  screw-steamer  or  sailing-ship  that  the  wildest  imaginalio« 
has  yet  conceived. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  such  a  work  as 
this,  for  even  its  money  value  does  not  tell  the  story  of  its  difficulty.  It 
may,  however,  help  us  if  we  recollect  that  St.  Paul's  Oathedral  cost  abovt 
800,0001.,  and  this  was  more  than  the  expense  of  any  of  our  medisval  cath- 
edrals. The  Parliament  Houses  cost  two  millions ;  and  if  we  take  the  Grsal 
Pyramid  of  Oheops  at  a  shilling  a  cubic  foot,  which  is  about  the  price  at 
which  a  contract  could  be  obtained,  it  would  cost  a  little  over  four  miHiotifc 
As  before  hinted  this  dock  will  cost  six  ;  but  ss  two  millions,  at  least,  weans 
wasted  in  doing  and  undoing,  it  is  probable  that  a  contractor  might  be  found 
to  undertake  this  Float  or  the  Great  Pyramid  at  about  the  same  lump  som* 

The  Docks  of  Loudon  are  about  equal  to  those  of  Liverpool  in  extent ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  contain  about  270  acres  of  water-surfoce,  andjkaking  into 
account  the  expense  of  land  and  the  amount  of  warehouse  accommodation 
bel<mging  to  them,  they  probably  cost  as  much  money  ;  but  being  dug  out  of 
the  dry  land,  they  presented  none  of  the  engineering  difficulties  cmcountersd 
on  the  Mersey,  and  have  none  of  that  cyokypean  grandeur  of  masonsy  which 
is  so  impressive  there. 
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III  ttodarn  times  the  bridge  oyer  the  Dee  at  Chester  is  the  largest  arob 
tiiat  has  yet  been  attempted  in  stone.  It  is  200  feet  span,  with  a  rise  of  only 
42  feet ;  and  Bnmel  boilt  a  bridge  of  briok  oyer  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead 
ol  two  eliptioal  arches,  each  128  feet  span,  with  only  22  feet  rise. 

The  boldest  and  grandest  application  of  this  principle  is  the  bridge  con- 
slmeted  for  railway  trafic  by  Mr.  Boebling,  jnst  below  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  engineering  sdenoe,  that  if  any  one  had 
pfoposed  twenty  years  ago  to  throw  a  railway  bridge  over  a  chasm  800  feet 
wide  and  245  feet  abore  snch  a  foaming  torrent  as  that  of  the  Niagara,  he 
would  have  been  looked  on  as  a  madman.  Tet  this  has  now  been  aocom« 
^idied,  and  by  Tery  simple  means.  The  bridge  consists  of  a  rectangular 
tube  20  feet  deep  by  26  feet  wide,  or  rather  two  floors  18  feet  apart — ^tho 
upper  can3ring  the  railway,  the  lower  the  roadway  for  ordinary  traffic 
These  are  connected  together  by  a  series  of  wooden  posts,  braced  together  by 
disgonal  iron  tie-rods.  By  bracketing  ont  from  the  rooks,  the  free  length  ci 
the  tabe  is  reduced  to  700  feet,  and  it  is  then  suspended  from  towers  821  feet 
i^art  from  centre  to  centre  by  four  wire  cables  of  10  inches  section,  and  each 
containing  8640  separate  wires.  These  are  further  assisted  by  numerous 
braoes  radiating  from  the  towers,  and  a  multitude  of  ingenioiis  minor  contri-* 


We  haTe  become  so  familiar  with  tiiese  wonders  that  it  is  curious  to  look 
back  on  the  interest  and  excitement  caused  by  an  attempt  to  carry  a  roadway 
under  the  Thames,  and  still  more  to  turn  to  what  occurred  less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago  (in  1766),  and  mark  the  incredulity  and  the  ridicule  which 
were  displayed  when  Brindley  proposed  to  cut  the  Harecastie  Tunnel  in 
Stafiordshire.  Tet  tiiis  was  only  nine  feet  wide  by  twdve  feet  high,  and 
2880  yards  long ;  and  as  the  highest  summit  of  the  hill  through  whieh  it 
was  ent  is  only  190  feet  above  the  tunnel,  it  could  be  and  was  worked  by 
mmMB  of  fifteen  shafts  from  above.  Bren  this  tunnel  took  deren  years  to 
execute,  and  at  times  its  daring  projector  almost  despaired  of  success,  nor 
did  he  live  to  see  it  completed.  Compare  this  with  the  great  tunnel  under 
Motint  Cenis,  nearly  five  times  its  length,*  and  at  a  depth  of  an  English  mile 
(1800  metres)  below  the  summit,  so  that  shafts  being  impossible  it  has  to  be 
waAed  wholly  from  the  ends,  and  so  fiur  as  can  be  ascertained  through  hard 
lock  the  whole  way ;  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  taka 
longer  than  Biindley's  tunnel  to  execute.  But  the  remarkable  fact  is  that 
no  one  seems  to  doubt  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  any  one  attempt- 
ing to  ridicule  its  projectors  would  only  render  himself  ridiculous.  Yet 
thoiigh  none  doubt  the  practicability,  many  doubt  the  expediency  of  the 
undertaking  ;  the  truth  being  that  since  it  was  commenced  railway  engineeiw 
ing  has  made  such  progress  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  it  would  not  have 
bean  better  to  keep  on  the  sivfsoe  of  the  earth  and  dimb  the  pass,  steep 
thoogh  it  might  be,  than  to  excavate  a  tunnd  so  unavoidably  expensive  as 
ta  this  one  must  prove^ 

It  mi^  ^ipear  a  strange  .assertion,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  timidi^ 

*  The  tunnel  is  to  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  40,000  feet  loag^  and  is  astiastsd  to 
cost  602.  per  feci  forwards,  or  two  millions  sterling. 
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ii  the  oauie  whioh  Iiab  hitherto  moet  retarded  the  progrees  of  nulnsajiL  M^ 
henitated  long  in  employing  them,  hecause  they  weee  «fraid  thai  the  am^oUk 
wheels  would  not  have  lofficient  hold  on  the  Hnooth  raila  to  enable  thea  ^ 
draw.  They  were  afraid  to  join  their  rails  for  fear  the  ezpanaion  lumaii 
cause  them  to  rise  and  twist ;  bnt  the  most  ourioiis  thing  is  that  kxig  ai(ter 
the  introduction  of  the  present  system  thegr  were  ateid  -the  looonotiTa  rmW 
not  dimb  gradients  so  steep  as  1  in  100. 

At  last  they  tried — and  now  any  one  may  see  the  looomotive  eomk^  £ra|» 
Oldham  to  Manchester,  dragging  very  heavy  tvains  np  an  indine  of  1  in  SSTj 
which  is  about  the  slope  of  Ludgate  Hill ;  and  in  America^  in  some  of  <)# 
mountain  passes  of  Virginia,  tlusy  rise  in  1  in  17  and  1  in  20^  the  IMm 
being  the  slope  of  Holbom  Hill,  whioh  tasks  oar  local  traffic  so  aeiviese^i 
more  even  than  this,  it  is  asserted  that  the  looomotive  has  actually  aoaled  ap 
indine  of  1  in  10  with  a  load  greater  than  its  own  weight.*  This  is  pnofaaHy 
a  steeper  slope  than  any  tuminke  road  we  have. 

But  it  is  now  proposed  to  cross  the  Simplon  by  a  nilway,  and  before  hmg 
Innspruck  will  be  connected  with  Verona— «o  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  tM 
any  mountain  chain  which  has  been  traversed  by  roads  is  inaooepsible  to  ij^ 
steam  horse.  Even  the  Himalayas  might  be  ao  ttaversed ;  and  if  a  hondBefl 
years  hence  some  unborn  Brunei  be  called  upon  to  make  designs  for  i|i9 
Lshore  and  Ladak  Junction  B^ailway,  and  find  himself  forced  to  tmiMl 
through  the  ridge— it  will  not  be  that  the  augine  could  not  dimb  a  paes  eva» 
18,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  that  the  perennial  snows  of  thcfn 
regions  would  form  so  unsnitaUe  and  so  unpatufaotoijr  a  foundation  lev  kw 
permanent  wi^. 

Wonderful  as  many  of  the  things  ase  which  haare  been  .alluded  to  |ibof% 
perhaps  the  moat  wonderful  thing  of  all  ia  the  electric  tdegrsph.  And  j| 
seems  destined  to  have  about  as  much  infiaenoe  in  briqguig  the  enda  <e£  the 
worid  together  as  even  steam-navigption  or  the  laiL  It  is,  hoyrvwif  Um 
youngest  of  epgiaeering  inventioBS,  and  consequently  the  least  perfects 

Hardly  more  than  twenty  yean  hare  elapsed  sinoe  the  first  little 
mental  line  from  London  to  Slough  forced  itself  into  notice  by  sssisting 
the  capture  of  the  murderer  Tawdl,  and  since  then  what  progress  haa 
made  f  Not  only  is  it  easy  to  convene  with  eveiy  important  plase  m 
land,  but  messages  can  be  sent  to  every  capital  in  JSaiope^  and  aasi 
received  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  Onee  it  was  possible  to 
municate  with  America,  and  it  probaUsf  ^^  ^  ^  again  before  tiie  year 
18i4  changes  its  index.  Already  the  Atianlic  Telegraph  Company  have  va> 
eeived  tenden  from  eight  diffocent  firms,  any  one  of  whom  is  competent  to 
the  task,  and  some  of  these  tenden  are  so  lavouraUe  that  one  of  them  wSH, 
BO  doubt,  be  accepted ;  if  so^  London  and  New  York  may  be  within  speaking 
dialanee  agsin  before  twelve  months  are  over,  and  tins  tone  witii  every  ehanee 
^  tiieir  eomsBion  being  permanent,  so  grsat  has  been  the  improvement  in 
jjhid  manu&cture  of  submarine  cables,  and  so  extensive  the  experienee  of  the 
made  of  kying  tiiem.    While  this  b  being  debated,  a  cable  haa  kit  \lfagknd 

'  •  <  IliButBB  efProssedfags  eflnstltQls  cf  Oivil  Bagfaiesrs,'  voL  zvlfi.  p.«L 
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which  IB  destined  to  unite  Galcntta  with  London,  and  which  in  all  probability 
will  aocomplish  thii  object  ere  long.  Bnt  commnnication  with  any  point  in 
the  North  American  coast  mnst  embrace  also  New  Orleans,  and  the  whole  of 
that  continent ;  our  communication  with  Calcutta  extends  by  an  easy  link  to 
Singapore,  and  from  Singapore  to  Oanton  and  Batavia  ;  and  from  the  laiter 
pkoe  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Australian  continent.  It  may 
thus  be  that  before  many  yean  are  over  we  may  sea  recorded  in  the  morning's 
*  Times'  events  that  happened  at  Sidney,  or  Shanghae,  or  San  Francisco  on 
tlie  preyious  day.  Surely  this  is  a  wonder  and  a  triumph  of  scientific  sikill  if 
anything  oyer  was  ;  and  surely  the  men  who  do  these  things  are  giants  ! 

lAft  and  Wriiingi  of  Thomcu  Bood. — Sydney  Smith  was  a  tolerant  msn, 
yet  he  confessed  to  one  little  weakness — a  secret  desire  to  roast  a  Qusiker. 
Hoad  also  was  tolerant,  but  he  too  had  his  weakness ;  he  would  roast  the 
Pharisees  and  the  '  unco  guid '  in  their  own  conceit.  But  he  hdd  saosed  all 
that  was  high  and  holy.  He  was  none  the  less  religious  because  he  hated 
eaat  and  warred  against  it ;  because  he  had  no  sympathy  with  that  Scottish 
dergyman  who  was  horrified  at  seeing  people  walking  tiie  streets  of  Bdin- 
bmgh  on  a  Sunday,  smiling  and  looking  perfectly  happy.  There  was  no 
blaq^emy,  no  unbelief,  no  warUon  wile  in  the  wit  of  Thomas  Hood.  The 
Isst  lines  he  erer  wrote  show  us  an  aspect  of  the  man  facing  eternity,  and 
kad  us  to  beliere  that  he  had  found  lus  exaltation  on  the  cross  of  suffering, 
knowing  that  of  all  this  world's  highest  j^aces  it  could  lift  the  spirit  m^^iest 
hsttven  :  and  when  he  felt  the  hand  of  '  one  standing  in  shade '  was  upon 
Um,  he  likewise  felt  the  transfiguring  touch  of  One  standing  in  light. 


'  Farewell  life  t  Hy  senses  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim ; 
Thronging  shadows  doud  the  light, 
Like  the  adyant  of  the  night. 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still 
Upward  steals  a  Tapour  chUl— 
Strong  the  earthy  odour  growa— 
I  smell  the  mould  aboTe  the  rose. 

'  Welcome  Life !  The  spirit  strives  ! 
Strength  returns,  and  hope  rerivea  ; 
Olou^  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom,^- 
Cer  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom-— 
Sunny  light  for  suUen  gloom, 
Warm  perfume  for  Tapour  oold-^ 
I  smell  the  rose  aboye  the  mould.' 
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American  Slavery,  Mr.  De  Pus,  surgeon  to  a  Michigan  r^gimenty  Ten 
nessee,  says  that  out  of  six  hundred  negro  recruits  whom  he  has  eramiued, 
one  in  five  bore  the  marks  of  severe  flogging,  **  ecarea  showed  nlimerovs 
gashes  that  you  could  not  cover  the  scan  of  with  one  and  often  two  fingen^*' 
whilst  in  one  case  he  found  more  than  1000  marks  of  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  length.  Think  of  the  benevolence  of  that  labour  system  in  which  one 
working  man  in  five  has  to  be  flogged  till  the  scars  remain  f  But  this  estimate 
probably  falls  far  short  of  the  truth.  Mr.  De  Pass'  report  is  of  very  recent 
date  (I  find  it  quoted  in  the  ''  Spectator"  of  Sept.  6),  and  belongs  to  a  pe- 
riod  when  it  must  have  been  pretty  well  known  amongst  the  coloured  men 
what  disabilities  would  exclude  them  from  military  service.  Earlier  repoiti 
tell  a  fxr  worse  account.  An  officer,  writing  from  Louisiana  to  the  Boston 
TriMMcript^  stated  that  not  one  recruit  **  in  fifteen  is  free  from  marks  of  se- 
vere lashing,"  and  that  ''  more  than  one  half  *  *  *  are  re^jected,''  (the 
rejections  being  themselves  more  than  half  of  the  number  that  offer),  **  be- 
cause of  disability,  arising  from  lashing  of  whips,  and  biting  of  dogs  on  tkstr 
calves  and  thighs ;"  whilst  Mr.  Wesley  Richards,  a  surgeon,  writing  May  25^ 
1863,  to  the  Cincinnati  Free  Nation^  after  examining  about  700  recruits,  uys 
that  *'  at  least  one  half  bore  evidence  of  having  been  severely  whipped  and 
maltreated  in  various  ways  ;"  some  **  stabbed  with  a  knife,  others  ahot  throq^ 
the  limbs,  some  wounded  with  dubs  until  their  bones  were  broken ;"  and 
others  had  their  hamstrings  cut  to  prevent  their  running  off.  And  Gknenl 
Saxton,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South  (comprising  South  Gbr- 
olina,  Georgia,  Florida),  on  being  examined  before  the  ''Freedmen's  Inquiij 
Commission,"  stated  that  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  negroes  whose  back 
was  not  *'  covered  with  scars."  East  and  west,  it  will  be  seen,  the  testimony 
is  the  same. 

Now  it  may  surprise  many  who  have  known  what  it  la  to  be  chastised  even 
severely  in  their  childhood,  and  who  have  retained  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  correction,  that  scars  should  be  constantly  referred  to  as  the  result  of  the 
flogging  of  slaves.  But  we  must  not  confound  the  patriarchal  slave-owner^ 
corrections  with  those  of  a  Dr.  Busby,  McMillan,  a  trustworthy  ccmtraband 
examined  before  the  Commissioners,  will  explain  the  difforence.  The  dave  is 
stretched  out  on  his  face,  with  his  arms  and  legs  tied  to  bolts  or  rings,  and 
then — a  firm,  resisting  position  being  thus  secured — lashed  till  the  flesh  is 

•  The  British  Monthlies,  inclading  Blackwood  (Americtji  reprint),  Conhitlf  TmfU 
Bmr^  The  St.  Jamse  Magazine^  Good  Words^  London  Axitfy,  J%e  Ckurdkwumfs 
Magaxine,  MacmUkm,  4kc,  4ke.,  can  be  procured  each  month  at  Messrs.  Rolle  k 
Adam's,  Toronto. 
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open.  But  this  ia  mtoe  routine  pnnishment.  A  more  refined  instanoe 
of  our  BlaTe-owning  patiiarche'  reformatory  dudi^me  is  where  the  aUye  i« 
buried  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  just  large  enough  to  reoeive  his  body,  a  door 
put  on  the  top,  and  he  is  thus  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  OTen  for  a 
month — if  life,  of  course,  so  long  hold  out.  Another  punishment,  which  is 
ittd  to  have  been  several  times  inflicted,  is  so  indescribably  filthy,  that  I  can 
only  hint  at  it  by  saying  that  it  consists  in  turning  men  into  liying  cesspools, 
wttii  the  application  of  artificial  means  for  increasing  the  amount  of  sewage. 
Of  a  Port  Boyal  woman  whom  Mr.  Nordhoft  saw,  he  says  *^  She  has  suffered 
treatment  so  inhuman  that  I  cannot  describe  it  here ;  I  will  only  say,  that  not 
Qttly  her  back  but  her  breasts  bore  deep  scars,  the  marks  of  unmerciful  and 
brvtal  flogging." 

But  Solomon  Bradley,  a  blacksmith  by  trade^  who,  for  his  superior  intelli- 
gence^ had  been  appointed  chief  steward,  at  $30  a  month,  on  board  a  Federal 
thmsport,  and  resigned  the  situation  to  enlist,  when  he  could  only  receiye 
|11  a  month,  because  he  ''could  not  feel  right  as  long  as  he  was  not  ia  the 
regiment,  **— -Solomon  Bradley  describes  the  following  as  the  most  cruel  pun- 
idiment  he  erer  saw  inflicted,  by  one  Mr.  Farraby,  ownet  of  one  of  the  largest 
South  Carolina  c6ast  plantations,  near  Port  BoyaL  Attracted  by  the  noise 
of  fearful  screams  in  Mr.  Farraby's  own  yard,  he  went  up  and  saw  a  slave- 
gfal  stretched  on  the  ground  on  her  face,  her  hands  and  feet  tied  fast  to  stakes, 
her  master  standing  over  her,  beating  her  with  a  leather  trace  from  a  harness, 
efecy  blow  of  which  raised  the  flesh  if  it  did  not  gash  it,  and  now  and  then 
kicking  her  in  the  face  with  his  heavy  boots  when  she  screamed  too  loud. 
When  he  had  become  exhausted  by  this  benevolent  exertion,  otir  ''  patriarch  " 
sent  for  sealing-wax  and  a  lighted  lamp,  and  dropped  the  blazing  wax  into  the 
gMihee  ;  after  which,  ftially,  his  arm  being  rested  apparently,  he  switched  the 
wax  out  again  with  a  riding- whip.  Two  grown-up  Miss  Farrabys  were  all  this 
wlule  watching  Hie  humane  series  of  operations  from  the  upper  windows. 
And  the  offence  of  the  girl  was  burning  the  waffles  for  her  mast^s  breakfast. 

The  Bev.  William  Taylor,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  ''  Cause  and  probable  Be- 
ioKa  of  the  Civil  war  in  America,"  relates  the  following : — 

**  A  dear  friend  of  mine,  in  my  native  county,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
Virginia,  was  passing  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  and  saw  in  the  barn-yard,  sus- 
poided  from  a  beam  *  *  *  a  coloured  woman  hung  up  by  her  hands. 
She  was  nearly  naked,  had  been  whipped  till  she  was  unable  to  moan  aloud, 
and  had  an  ear  of  Indian  com  stuck  in  het  mouth  as  a  gag.  In  that  conditien 
aha  was  left  hanging  till  her  master  should  take  his  breakfast,  txnd  have  fam- 
Uyprm^fert.  My  friend  went  in  to  see  him,  and  remonstrated  in  vain  to  have 
her  taken  down,  tiU  after  the  family  devotums  were  over.  *  *  *  This  pious 
(I)  Ivnily  I  knew  well,  and  their  three  children,  William,  Arthur,  and  Ade- 
liae,  were  taught  authority  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten  jrears,  by  being 
set  to  whip  the  said  poor  woman  at  wiU,  and  she  wis  beaten  and  scarred  up 
so  as  to  present  a  meet  unnatural  and  hideous  appearance.'* 

In  the  real  South,  the  lash  is  evidently  a  regular  daily  element  of  the  insti- 
tatioo.  '^  I  am  redding,"  writes  Mr.  Aughey,  **  on  the  banks  of  the  Toek- 
a-Boohany.    *    *    *    In  this  vieinity  there  aw  large  plantations,  oaMrated 

TOL.  lU  2b 
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to  any  extent.  "  In  Loouiana,  women,  preparatory  to  whipping^  j 
•tripped  to  a  state  of  perfect  nudity.''  Blade  women  only,  perhaps 
istocrat  of  colour  may  think.  *^  There  is  a  girl,"  said  one  CoL  ] 
member  of  Mr.  Anghey's  church,  to  the  latter,  **  who  does  not  1 
white  in  the  face,  owing  to  exposure ;  but  when  I  strip  her  to  whip  k 
that  she  has  a  skin  as  fair  as  my  w^fe,"  It  is  thus  evidently  the  haU 
Mississippi  patriarchs  to  strip  and  whip  women  as  white  of  skin  as  t 
wives.  And  the  slaves  are  so  fond  of  the  system  that  ''  every  nigl 
Aughey  tells  us,  "  the  Mississippi  woods  resound  with  the  deep-mom 
ing  of  the  bloodhounds." 

Beminiscences  of  a  Highland  Parish,  (concluded). 

The  Two  Generals.    A  Christmas  story  of  the  War  in  Kentucky, 
a  sad  taie  of  two  brothera,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  i 
Revolution,  entered,  one  the  Federal,  the  other  the  Confederate 
}  In  the  second  year  of  the  war  both  met,  and  recognised  each  othe 

battle  field,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  life  of  the  younger  being  take 
elder. 

A  DfUehman^s  Difficulties  tcith  the  English  LangtuLge.     Steven  Va 

melendam,  a  Dutchman,  went  to  London  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  and 

i  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction.     When  the  train  arrived  at  Londo 

;  it  was  10*30  p.m.,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  office  of  his  friend  at  < 

I  He  rang  the  bell — ^rang  again — and  continued  ringing^  until  Mrs.  Jen 

housekeeper,  in  a  frantic  state  of  excitement  hurriedly  opened  the  do 

No  sooner  had  she  opened  the  door,  than  Steven,  presenting  hia 
introduction,  said  :  ''  Is  my  gentleman  Dobson  to  house  7 " 

'*  Pray)  rir,  I  cannot  read,"  answered  Mrs.  Jenkins,  returning  thi 

**  Is  my  gentleman  Dobson  to  house  f "  Steven  repeated. 

"Sir?" 

**  Yes,  Sir  Dobaon." 

«<  What  about  Sir  Dobaon  I " 
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A  cabmaa  now  came  to  the  rescue.  With  tome  difficulty  he  succeeded  in 
in^lring  SteTcii  Understand  that  he  would  have  to  take  a  bed  at  a  hinn  for  the  ' 
m^t.  Then  after  haying  crossed  some  four  or  five  streets  he  put  him  down 
at  the  entrance  of  a  gin-palace,  whose  iplendid  lanterns  promised  ''chops, 
steaks,  and  weU  air'd  beds  "  to  travellers.  The  landlord,  observing  two  big 
portmanteaus  and  a  hat-box  On  the  top  of  the  cab,  had  no  objection^  of  course 
to  take  in  the  late  visitor. 

**  What  am  I  guilty  to  you  ? "  Steven  said  to  cabby,  pulling  out  his  purse. 
<<  Guilty  ? "  cabby  repeated  with  a  smile ;    ''don't  know,  unless  you  run 
away  without  paying  me. 
Steven  understood  the  word  "  paying." 
"  Yea,  I  will  pay  the  load.     How  much } " 
"Half-a-crown." 
"  What  is  half-a-orown  ? " 
"Why,  its  two-and-aix." 

"  Frightful !  "  Steven  exclaimed  !  "  Twenty-six  shiUiogs  only  for  riding  me 
such  a  short  end ! " 

Cabby,  who  fortunately  was  one  of  the  better  stamp,  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  this  mistake,  which  certainly  was  something  out  of  the  common.  After 
some  further  explanations,  Steven,  much  to  his  satisfaction,  saw  John  ofif  with 
his  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

After  having  seen  his  luggage  taken  up  to  his  bed-room,  Steven  entered  the 
tap-room,  which  consisted  of  twelve  boxes,  six  on  each  side. 
"  Where  is  the  coffee-room  7 "  asked  Steven. 
"  This  is  the  coffee-room,''  the  landlord  replied. 

"Whati  This?"  Steven  exclaimed.  "  This  is  a  place  for  horses.  There 
is  precisely  room  here  for  twelve  horses.  Do  you  put  men  into  horse-stables 
in  this  eounfry  ? " 

"  The  landlord  gave  no  reply.     Steven,  perceiving  that  no  choice  was  left 
to  him,  took  a  seat  in  one  of  the  "  horse-stables,"  and  ordered  hii  supper. 
"  Give  me  a  butterham  with  flesh,  and  a  half-bottle  wine." 
"  No  bread  ? "  the  landlord  asked. 

"Natural,"  Steven  replied,  not  knowing  the  Bnglish  expression  "0/ 
course." 

The  iandlcxd  smiled  and  stiook  his  head.     He  brought  up  some  butter  and 
a  few  sliees  of  ham. 
"  Which  wine  do  you  take,  sir,  sherry  or  port  ? " 
"  None  of  both.     Give  me  Bordeaux.** 

"  Don't  know  that  wine,"  the  landlord  replied,  shrugging  his  shouMen. 
"  I  aim  at  red  vrine." 
"Why,  that's  port." 
"No  port.    Port  is  too  heady  to  me." 
"  Perhaps  you  mean  French  wine  7" 

"Mean  French  wine!"  Steven  exclaimed.  "No;  French  wine  is  not 
BMa.    It  is  drunk  by  kings  and  princes.    Pour  me  a  glass. 

While  the  landlord  fetched  a  bottle  of  claret,  Steven  murmured  within  him- 
mU :  "Those  conceited  Englishmen !  Everything  which  la  not  English,  is 
mean  in  thsur  sstimstifin  ** 
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^*  Where  is  the  butterham  t  ^  Steren  aiked,  while  the  landlord  put  down 
the  bottle. 

'^  Why,  it  IB  before  yon,''  the  landlord  replied,  p<»nting  at  the  platea 
'*  This  ie  the  butter,  and  this  ia  the  ham." 

Steven  bnist  out  laughing. 

*<  Oh  yes,  natural !"  he  Baid.  ^'Thisisbntter  oruiham.  Bat  I  oid««d 
a  bntterham.    I  aim  at  bread  for  smearing  the  bntter  upon  it" 

With  such  difficulties  as  these  Steven  struggled,  till  at  length  he  had  gol 
his  wants  supplied,  and  thought  of  retiring  for  the  night.  Kot  being  in  tbe 
habit  of  shaving  himself,  he  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  order  a  barber  for 
the  next  morning.  Remembering  that  the  name  of  the  instrument  which  the 
barbers  use  is  called  a  razor,  he  said  to  the  landlord  :  **  Can  I  be  laaed  to- 
morrow 1 " 

*'  Raised  ?*'  the  landlord  repeated,  smiling,  *'yes,  to  be  sure  you  can." 

'*  Will  you  then  send  up  a  man  to  raze  me  7" 

"  I  will  raise  you  myself." 

«  Ah,  very  well.     At  nine  o'dook,  if  you  please." 

The  next  morning^  punctual  to  time,  the  landlord  knocked  at  Steven's 
4eor. 

'<  Within  I "  Steven  cried,  and  the  landlord  entered. 

<<  Where  is  your  knife  ?  "  Steven  asked. 

«« My  knife.    What  for." 

"Well,  to  raze  me." 

"  Why  you  are  raised." 

"  I  am  not  razed.    Ton  must  raze  me  with  a  knife  along  my  visage." 

With  these  words  Steven  passed  his  hand  to  and  fro  over  his  chin  to  imi- 
tate the  operation  of  shaving. 

''  Oh,  I  see,"  the  landlord  cried  in  a  fit  of  laughter.  "  Tou  want  to  be 
shaved  1    But  I  am  not  a  barber,  sir ;  you  must  go  to  a  diaving  shop." 

The  landlord  directed  him  to  a  barber's  shop,  which  it  appears  he  had  aone 
difficulty  in  finding. 

He  walked  up  the  street,  looking  carefully  to  right  and  left,  but  no  shaving 
place  could  he  see.  At  length,  after  having  turned  do«m  half  a  donn  streets, 
he  noticed  on  a  window  the  ioscription,  '*  Savings  Bank." 

**  Ah,"  he  said  to  himself  "  this  is  it.  Here  is  a  bank  upon  whidi  people 
are  placed  to  be  saved." 

It  did  not  escape  his  notice  that  the  landlord  had  spoken  of  ihammg^  and 
not  of  iavingf  but  he  surmised  that  this  difference  was  owing  to  the  innkeeper'* 
cockney  prontmciation,  which  always  likes  to  squeeze  in  an  ^  where  it  is  no^ 
wanted. 

He  entered  the  savings  bank.  A  young  man  was  standing  at  the  desk,  ap- 
parency engaged  in  some  calculatien. 

"  Can  I  here  be  saved  ?  Steven  asked. 

**  m  attend  to  you  in  two  minutes,"  the  derk  answered. 

Steven  looked  round  the  place.  It  was  a  magnificent  office.  A  laige  le^ 
ef  mahogpmy  desks  seemed  waiting  for  half  a  dozen  deifai  who  hand  nol  jt^ 
flsade  tMr  appeavanee.  Steven  perceived  that  he  was  mistakeo.  **Slill^'^ 
hetboogbl^  **I  willaskthisyonngmantohelpnieoBmy  way." 
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'*WeIl,  wfaAtcftnldoforyoa?''  nid  the  derk  to  him. 

Now,  Steven  wanted  at  onoe  to  tell  hun  that  he  peroeived  he  was  wrong, 
bat  he  did  not  know  the  word  "  wrong."  What  ia  verkeered  in  Enj^iah  9  he 
aaked  iiim«Alf  He  tzanakted  the  word  into  Latin,  and  giving  it  an  g«gli«li 
termination,  aaid  : 

"  Mj  gentiemajii,  I  tee  I  am  perverted.    I  wiah  to  be  laved." 

The  copiioal  face  with  which  Steven  aaid  theae  worda  called  up  an  eqnaUy 
oemical  ezpreasion  on  the  iBce  of  the  derk." 

**  What  9  Are  yon  perverted  ? "  he  aaked,  ocmtraeting  his  brow  with  m 
qneer  look. 

'^  Yes,  I  see  I  am  here  on  the  perverted  place,  but  perhapa  will  yoa  be  so 
good  of  to  help  me  on  the  way." 

«  Do  yon  want  to  deposit  some  money  9  "  the  derk  asked. 

**  Tee,  I  have  money,"  Steven  answered,  producing  a  handful  of  eoppers 
from  his  pocket ;  '*  I  must  be  saved  with  a  rasor  along  my  visage." 

The  derk  laughed  uproariously,  and  so  did  some  of  the  other  derks  who 
had  now  come  in,  until  the  whole  office  edioed.  Steven,  perceiving  the  od- 
dity of  the  case,  heartily  joined  them.  The  young  man  then  took  him  to  a 
barber's  shop,  where  he  soon  got  what  he  wanted. 

The  Vidoria  Military  HowpUal^  NeUey.  A  full  description  of  this  vast  es- 
tablishment, the  first  place  visited  by  Hm  Majistt  after  her  retirement 
fromsedusion. 


Mmriage  SetUemenU, — ^The  English  law  is,  that,  upon  marriage,  the  hus- 
band becomes  absolutely  entitled  to  his  wife's  personal  property,  and  entitled 
to  the  profits  of  her  real  property  for  her  life,  or,  if  a  diild  is  bom  alive  of 
the  marriage,  for  his  own  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  a 
third  of  his  land  for  her  life,  and  on  his  dying  intestate,  she  takes  a  part  of 
his  personal  property,  varying  according  to  the  state  of  his  famUy.  The  law  as 
to  dower  has  practically  been  rendered  obsolete  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
o(mveyandng  subleties  ;  but,  as  regards  personal  property  and  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  wife,  it  is  stiU  in  full  force.  Such  being  the  law,  it  is  obvious 
that  every  marriage  settlement  evades  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  husband. 
Instead  of  getting  his  wife's  property  absolutely,  he  gets  at  best  only  a  life- 
interest  in  it.  Hence  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  tenor  of  marriage  settle- 
ments stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  If  one  ia  right,  the  other 
must  be  wrong. 

The  French  law  of  marriage,  and  of  the  effects  which  marriage  produces 
upon  property,  is  set  forth  in  the  Code  CiviU,  The  provisions  which  apply 
specially  to  the  present  subject  are  contained  in  the  5th  title  of  the  Srd 
book,  Artides  1,387-1,580.  These  artides,  of  course,  enter  into  many 
details  which  it  would  be  out  of 'place  to  mention  on  the  present  occasion. 
Ihe  most  general  and  important  of  them  are  as  follows  : — ^According  to  the 
Frendi  law,  people  may  make  any  arrangements  they  please  as  to  the  effect 
of  marriage  on  their  property  so  long  as  they  are  not  immoral,  and  do  not 
iDtaclere  with  certain  fundamental  prindfJea    lor  Instanee^  the  penonal 
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^*  Where  in  the  butterham  t "  Steren  aiked,  while  the  landlozd  put  down 
the  bottle. 

"  Why,  it  is  before  yon,''  the  landlord  repHed,  p<»iitiiig  at  the  piktai. 
'*  This  is  the  butter,  and  this  ia  the  bam." 

SteTen  biint  out  laughing. 

<<  Oh  yes,  natural !"  he  Baid.  '^This  ia  batter  orui  ham.  But  I  otdared 
a  butterham.    I  aim  at  bread  for  Bmearing  the  butter  upon  it" 

With  such  difficulties  as  these  Steven  struggled,  till  at  length  he  had  got 
his  wants  supplied,  and  thought  of  retiring  for  the  night.  Kot  being  in  the 
habit  of  shaving  himself,  he  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  order  a  barber  lor 
the  next  morning.  Remembering  that  the  name  of  the  instrument  whidi  tbe 
barbers  use  is  called  a  razor,  he  said  to  the  landlord  :  **  Can  I  be  laaed  to- 
morrow ? " 

*'  Raised  ?"  the  landlord  repeated,  smiling,  ''yes,  to  be  sure  you  can." 

'*  Will  you  then  send  up  a  man  to  raze  me  7" 

**  I  will  raise  you  myself." 

<<  Ah,  very  well.     At  nine  o'clock,  if  you  please." 

The  next  morning^  punctual  to  time,  the  landlord  knocked  at  Steven's 
4eor. 

**  Within  I "  Steven  cried,  and  the  landlord  entered. 

**  Where  is  your  knife  ? "  Steven  asked. 

"My knife.    What  for." 

•'Well,  to  raze  me." 

"  Why  you  are  raised." 

''  I  am  not  razed.     Tou  must  raze  me  with  a  knife  along  my  visage." 

With  these  words  Steven  passed  his  hand  to  and  fro  over  his  chin  to  imi- 
tate the  operation  of  shaving. 

''  Oh,  I  see,"  the  landlord  cried  in  a  fit  of  laughter.  ''  Tou  waa^  to  be 
shaved  1    But  I  am  not  a  barber,  sir  ;  you  must  go  to  a  diaving  shop." 

The  landlord  directed  him  to  a  barber's  shop,  which  it  appears  he  had  aone 
difficulty  in  finding. 

He  walked  up  the  street,  looking  carefully  to  right  and  left,  but  no  ahaving 
place  could  he  see.  At  length,  after  having  turned  do«m  half  a  doaen  streets, 
he  noticed  on  a  window  the  inscription,  ''  Savings  Bank." 

**  Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  ''  this  is  it.  Here  ia  a  bank  upon  whidi  people 
are  placed  to  be  saved." 

It  did  not  escape  his  notice  that  the  landlord  had  spoken  of  thmmmg^  and 
not  of  9awng,  but  he  sunmsed  that  this  difference  was  owing  to  the  innkeeper's 
cockney  pronunciation,  which  always  likes  to  squeeze  in  an  ^  where  it  is  not 
wanted. 

He  entered  the  savings  bank.  A  young  man  was  standing  at  the  desk,  ap- 
parentty  engaged  in  some  calcuktien. 

''  Can  I  here  be  saved  ?  Steven  asked. 

**  m  attend  to  yon  in  two  minutes,"  the  derk  answered. 

Steven  looked  round  the  place.  It  was  a  magnificent  office.  A  laige  set 
ef  nahogpmy  desks  seemed  waiting  for  half  a  dozen  deiiai  who  hid  not  yet 
flsade  tMr  appeavanee.  Steven  perceived  that  he  was  miatakeo.  **Slill^" 
he  tboogbl^  *'  I  will  aik  this  young  man  to  help  me  on  my  wqr*" 
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**  Wen,  whftfc  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  aaid  the  derk  to  him. 

Now,  SteTen  wanted  at  onoe  to  tell  him  that  he  perceived  he  was  wrongs 
hot  he  did  not  know  the  word  ''  wrong."  What  is  verkeered  in  Enj^iih  9  he 
aaked  >iim«Alf  He  tzanahtted  the  word  into  Latin,  and  giving  it  an  KwglUli 
termination,  aaid  : 

''  My  gentleman,  I  tee  I  am  perverted.    I  wiah  to  be  laved." 

The  oopiieal  face  with  which  Steven  aaid  theae  worda  called  up  an  eqnaUy 
eemical  expreadon  on  the  face  of  the  derk." 

**  What  f  Are  yon  perverted  ? "  he  aaked,  ocmtraeting  his  brow  with  a 
queer  look. 

*^  Yee,  I  aee  I  am  here  on  the  perverted  place,  bnt  perhaps  will  yon  be  so 
good  of  to  help  me  on  the  way.^' 

«  Do  yon  want  to  deposit  some  money  9  "  the  derk  asked. 

"  Tee,  I  have  money,"  Steven  answered,  pxodncing  a  handful  of  coppers 
from  his  pocket ;  "  I  mnst  be  saved  with  a  rasor  along  my  visage." 

The  derk  langhed  uproariously,  and  so  did  some  of  the  other  derks  who 
had  now  come  in,  until  the  whole  office  edioed.  Steven,  perceiving  the  od- 
dity of  the  case,  heartily  joined  them.  The  young  man  then  took  him  to  a 
barber's  shop,  where  he  soon  got  what  he  wanted. 

The  Victoria  Military  Hospital^  NeUey,  A  full  description  of  this  vast  es- 
tablishment, the  first  place  visited  by  Hm  Majistt  after  her  retirement 
from  seclusion. 


Matriage  SetUements, — ^The  English  law  ia,  that,  upon  marriage,  the  hns- 
band  becomes  absolutely  entitled  to  his  wife's  personal  property,  and  entitled 
to  the  profits  of  her  real  property  for  her  life,  or,  if  a  diild  is  bom  alive  of 
the  marriage,  for  his  own  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  a 
third  of  his  land  for  her  life,  and  on  his  dying  intestate,  she  takes  a  part  of 
his  personal  property,  varjring  accordiug  to  the  state  of  his  family.  The  law  as 
to  dower  has  practically  been  rendered  obsolete  by  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
conveyandng  subleties ;  but,  as  regards  personal  property  and  the  real  pro- 
perty of  the  wife,  it  is  stiU  in  full  force.  Such  being  the  law,  it  ia  obvious 
that  every  marriage  settlement  evades  it,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  husband. 
Instead  of  getting  his  wife's  property  absolutely,  he  gets  at  best  only  a  life- 
interest  in  it.  Hence  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  tenor  of  marriage  settle- 
ments stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  If  one  is  right,  the  other 
must  be  wrong. 

The  French  law  of  marriage,  and  of  the  efifocts  which  marriage  produces 
upon  property,  is  set  forth  in  the  Code  CiviU,  The  provisions  which  apply 
QMcially  to  the  present  subject  are  contained  in  the  6th  title  of  the  Sid 
book,  Artides  1,387-1,580.  These  artides,  of  course,  enter  into  many 
details  which  it  would  be  out  of 'place  to  mention  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  most  general  and  important  of  them  are  as  foUows  : — ^According  to  the 
French  law,  people  may  make  any  arrangements  they  please  as  to  the  effect 
of  marriage  on  their  property  so  long  as  they  are  not  immoral,  and  do  not 
interfere  with  certain  fnndMnental  prindfJea    to  instaniHS  the  penonal 
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rights  of  the  hasbftnd  over  hit  wife  and  ohildxen.  Tbaj  BMf,  Itowerer, 
dedaTe  in  general  teima  that  they  many  either  upon  what  magr  b^  oaBed 
the  partnership  system  (rS^ime  de  la  eommunauU)^  or  the  dower  qraton 
(rigime  dotal).  The  partnership  system  csonstitiitea  the  common  law  «{ 
France. 

According  to  the  partnership  system,  the  fact  of  marriage  aaakaa  tiie 
hnsband  and  wife  a  firm,  the  capital  of  which  is  composed  of  all  the  moYeable 
Xnroperty  possessed  by  the  parties  at  the  time  of  their  marriage^  all  Uie  »»?•* 
able  property  which  they  acquire  during  the  marriage  by  snocession  or  gifl» 
and  all  the  immovable  property  acquired  during  the  marriage.  Each  padg^ 
however,  may  receive  gifts,  legacies,  or  devises  separately.  The  liabilitiee  of 
the  firm  consist  of  all  personal  debts  owing  at  the  time  di  the  marriage^  of 
debts  incurred  daring  the  marriage  by  the  husband,  or  by  the  wile  with  hia 
eonsent,  and  of  certain  other  chargeS|  eapecially  the  food  of  the  mvried 
persons,  and  the  education  and  maintenance  of  their  children. 

The  husband  alone  manages  the  ^perty  of  the  ton.  He  can  sell,  alie- 
nate,  or  mortgage  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  wife.  He  cannot,  howevsTp 
gratuitously  give  away  landed  property,  nor  the  whole,  nor  a  proportMm  of 
the  moveable  property,  except  for  the  advancement  (iUMisiemmt)  of  tht 
children  of  the  marriage.  The  partnership  is  dissolved  by  natural  or  civil 
death,  or  by  a  separation,  which  may  be  either  a  iiparaUon  dt  frisHi^  or  a 
MSp€irati<m  de  €orp9.  The  separation  de  bien$  may  be  sued  for  hy  the  wile  if 
her  property  is  endange;red,  and  if  the  disorder  of  her  husband's  affairs  gives 
reason  to  fear  that  his  property  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  wife's  demands 
upon  him.  After  such  a  separation  as  to  property,  the  wife  must  contribute 
to  the  expenses  of  the  household  and  to  the  education  of  the  children^  but, 
subject  to  this,  she  manages  her  property  herself,  though  she  may  not  alienatf 
her  land  without  the  husband's  consent.  The  $iparatio»  de  corp^  reaemblsf 
the  judicial  separation  known  to  our  own  Divorce  Court. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  the  accounts  are  taken  aoeording  to 
a  set  of  rules  prescribed  by  the  code.  Each  party — ^the  wife  first — ^is  repaid 
the  amount  to  which  they  were  originally  entitled.  If  there  is  not  enou^  tQ 
satisfy  the  wife's  claims,  she  may  charge  the  separate  property  of  the  husband, 
though  he  may  not  charge  her  separate  property,  obviously  because  he,  ^ 
manager,  is  responsible  for  any  loss.  The  surplus  profits  of  the  transactioB, 
if  any,  are  divided  equally.  The  husband's  liability  to  debta  is,  in  lik^ 
manner,  greater  than  the  wife's. 

This  partnership  system  may  be  varied  in  any  wij  that  the  partiea  lik% 
Some  of  the  commouest  forms  of  variation  are  enumerated  in  the  cod^. 
They  vary  the  *  mount  to  be  brought  into  partnership,  and  the  degree  of 
liability  to  be  incurred.  The  marriage  may  also  be  contracted  on  the  tanns 
that  the  partiea  shall  be  ''  s^par^  de  biens."  In  this  case  the  woman  retaiDS 
her  property  and  the  full  control  of  it ;  she  is  bound,  in  default  of  speoii^ 
agreements,  to  contribute  a  third  of  her  income  to  the  expensea  of  th^ 
household. 

Under  the  dowry  system  the  dower  (dot)  is  defined  to  be  '^properiy 
brought  by  the  wife  to  the  husband  to  sui^>ort  the  expensea  of  ilxa  marriage." 
1%e  husband  has  the  management  of  the  dower,  though  noither  hi9  nor  hia 
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wife,  nor  both  togotber,  ean  alienate  land  oonstitnted  «b  a'dower,  ezoept  in 
two  or  three  specified  cases,  tinless  in  the  mairiage  contract  power  to  do  so  ia 
reserved.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  the  hnsband  or  his  heirs  may 
be  called  npon  to  repay  the  dower.  In  the  case  of  a  marriage  on  the  dowry 
sjrstem,  the  property  which  is  not  included  in  the  dower  is  called  '*  biens 
paraphemanx/'  and  is  the  separate  property  of  the  wife,  though  she  cannot 
aHenate  it  without  the  husband's  consent. 

An  the  relations  between  husband  and  wife  in  England  are  founded  on  the 
notion  which  is  embodied  in  the  maxim  that  husband  and  wife  are  one  per- 
son in  law,  as  explained  by  the  equally  quaint  but  strictly  correct  priyiao— ^ 
*'and  the  husband  is  that  person.*^  This  fundamental  doctrine  is  so  rigor- 
oosly  applied  in  practice,  that  a  married  woman  in  this  country  would  have 
no  proprietary  rights  at  all  but  for  marriage  settlements,  and  the  rights  which 
they  secure  are  exercised  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  trustees.  Thia 
constitutes  the  fundamental  difference  between  English  and  French  marriage 
^etflements.  Hie  settlement  in  England  is  a  device  for  getting  the  husband 
to  give  up  for  the  sake  of  his  intended  wife  some  of  the  odious  powers  which 
the  law  confers  upon  him.  The  wife  says  in  substance,  *''  Marry  me  if  yoa 
win,  but  I  win  not  be  married  unless  you  agree  to  give  up  some  of  the  powers 
wfakh  the  law  gives  you,  and  unless  you  consent  to  give  third  persons  the 
ri|^t  to  hold  you  to  your  bargain,  and  prevent  you  not  only  from  using  your 
lawful  powers,  but  from  abusing  <he  natural  influence  of  a  husband  to  my 
money  prejudice."  The  French  law,  speaking  broadly,  does  not  merge  the 
the  wife  in  the  husband,  but  oonsiders  marriage,  in  so  far  as  its  effects  on 
prc^rty  are  concerned,  as  a  contract  like  any  other  between  two  independent 
persons,  each  of  whcmi  retains  his  or  her  rights  against  the  other,  or  against 
tiie  world  at  large,  after  the  marriage  has  been  contracted,  subject  only  to 
the  general  or  special  terms  of  the  contract,  as  interpreted  either  by  the  law 
of  the  land  or  tiie  ?nshes  of  the  parties. 

The  first  and  most  striking  difference  betwemi  the  two  documents  is,  that 
an  English  settlement  has  trustees  and  a  French  contract  has  none.  This 
difference  gives  the  colour  to  the  whole  tenor  of  each  document.  Upon  a 
marriage  in  England  the  husband  surrenders  the  centred,  except  within  very 
narrow  limits,  over  a  part  of  his  own  property,  and  gives  up  most  of  the 
rights  which  he  would  otherwise  acquire  over  his  wife's  property,  to  third 
persons,  selected  for  the  purpose,  who  are  interposed  between  the  husband 
and  wife  for  their  own  benefit,  as  it  is  supposed,  and  for  the  benefit  of  their 
future  children.  The  trustees  prevent  the  married  persons  (the  word  Ifpoiix, 
which  has  no  English  equivalent,  is  very  convenient)  from  investing  their 
property  except  in  certain  specified  ways  ;  they  prevent  them  from  trenching 
on  the  capital  except  for  specified  purposes,  such  as  the  education  and 
advancement  of  the  children,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  trustees ;  and 
inaUy,  they  preserve  the  prospective  interests  of  the  children  when  they 
marry  or  come  of  age.  In  a  French  marriage  there  is  nothing  answering  to 
this.  The  parties  contract  directly  with  each  other,  without  the  intervention 
of  trustees  (who  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to  French  law),  and 
the  contract  is  enforced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  as  in  other  cases. 

In  a  wordy  the  Frendi  maniage  oontraet  is  an  instrument  designed  to 
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apply  the  general  law  to  tba  partiCDlar  ease.  Hie  TCngliah  ■ettlemeDt  is«i| 
instmment  deyiaed  for  the  purpose  of  witbdzawing  the  particiilar  oaae  tern 
the  general  law,  and  putting  it  under  a  different  law  made  for  the  oocaaioii. 

A  man  in  England  maj  marry  and  may  aettle  eyery  shilling  he  has  in  the 
world  on  his  wife  for  her  separate  use.  He  may  liye  handaome^i  or  even. 
splendidly,  on  their  common  income,  no  human  being  knowing  to  whom  it 
belongs.  On  the  credit  obtained  by  the  appearance  thus  kept  up  he  maf 
speoubite  as  recklessly  as  he  pleases,  and  having  zefreshad  himself  in  the 
bankruptcy  court  he  may  inform  his  creditors  that  he  owns  nothing  at  all, 
that  he  is  supported  entirely  by  his  wife's  charity,  and  that  he  hopea  that 
their  wives  are  equally  charitalde  and  equally  rich.  How  hr  such  an  anaQge> 
ment  would  be  possible  in  France  we  do  not  profess  to  know,  but^  peaking 
broad]y,  the  French  law  seems  to  be  wise  in  not  favouring  such  schemea.  If 
a  woman  marries  a  man  in  business,  there  is  no  reason  why  her  fortune 
should  be  emberked  in  the  business,  and  it  may  be  very  right  to  enable  her 
by  a  simple  declaration  to  protect  it  from  his  engagements  ;  but  why  should 
she  and  the  common  children  of  the  marriage  be  protected  from  the  natural 
effects  of  the  husband's  imprudent  management  of  his  own  fortune  I  Hm 
&Mt  that  a  man  is  in  a  speculatiTe  trade,  the  fact  that  he  is  in  trade  at  all,  the 
fact  that  he  is  rash  or  imprudent,  may  be  a  very  good  reason  for  refusing  to 
marry  him ;  but  to  want  to  marry  a  speculator  without  sulBBBring  for  the 
failure  of  his  speculations,  a  trader  without  diaring  to  some  extent  tbt 
vicissitudes  of  his  trade,  an  imprudent  man  without  being  injured  by  his 
imprudence,  is  to  wish  to  play  at  the  game  of  ''heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose  i* 
it  is  to  try  to  eat  your  cake  and  have  your  cakew 

CohurB^  of  ihe  Double  Start. — ^If  the  stars  be  observed  on  a  dear  night,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  shine  with  different  colours.  The  most  notioeable  hues 
are  red,  white,  and  yellow ;  no  stars  exhibit  a  distinct  blue  or  green  ooIouTi 
though  some  have  a  bluish  or  greenish  tinge.  In  our  Northern  latitudei| 
where  the  air  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  base  and  vapour,  this  diversity  d 
colouring  is  not,  perhaps,  very  striking  ;  but  in  Southern  dimes,  and  espe- 
cially in  inland  regions,  where  the  air  ia  less  htmiid,  the  effect  is  far  greater : 
the  whole  vault  of  heaven  seems  set  with  sparkling  gems.  The  difference  of 
tint  we  have  mentioned,  is  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  our  dime,  only 
among  stars  of  the  first  and  second  magnitudes. 

We  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  binary  staii 
within  the  reach  of  telescopes  of  moderate  power.  The  number  following  the 
name  of  each  star  expresses  its  magnitude.  For  the  convenience  of  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  desire  to  view  these  objects,  and  who  possess  diarts  of 
the  heavens,  or  cdestial  globes,  we  give  the  position  of  each  star,  on  the 
figure  representing  the  constellation  to  which  it  belongs. 

I  Cancri  (5),  in  the  northern  olaw.    Orange  and  purpla 

<  Herculis  (4),  on  the  eastern  arm,  near  the  body.  Light  green  and 
red; 

2H  Oom»  Bereniois  (6),  near  the  northern  wing  of  Virgo.    Orange  and 
green. 
61  Cygni  (6),  near  the  southern  foot.     Both  yellow. 
8  MonocerDtis  (4),  on  the  nostEil.    Gold  and  liUwk 
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m  Bootii  (6X  on  the  northern  hand.    White  and  bloe. 

(  Ume  Minorift  (3),  in  the  Bear'a  tail  White  and  light  green.  Bistanoo 
14*.  If  this  star  (Miaar)  be  obsenred  with  the  naked  eye  on  a  dear  night»  a 
flint  companion  ( Aloor)  will  be  obsenred  close  beside  il  The  distance  be- 
tween Minr  and  Alcor  is  no  less  than  720^,  yet  from  observations  of  their 
proper  motions,  which  are  fonnd  to  be  identical,  astronomers  oondnde  that 
they  form  one  lystem  ;  a  triple  one,  since  Misar  is  a  donble  star.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  fourth  star,  nearer  to  Minr  than  Alcor  is,  is  fonnd  to  have  a 
diffBrent  proper  motion,  whence  we  may  conolnde  that  its  association  with 
Minr  and  Aloor  is  not  physical,  bnt  merely  opticaL 

fi  ScOTpii  (2X  a  bri^^t  star  in  the  Scorpion's  head.     White  and  lilac 

fi  Oygni,  Albireo  (3X  on  the  beak.    Ydlow  and  blue. 

ti  Oassiopeiso  (4>,  on  the  waist     White  and  purple. 

y  Belphini  (4),  near  the  eye.     Tellow  and  green. 

y  Arietis,  Mesartim  (4),  at  the  tip  of  the  western  horn  ;  the  first  double 
stw  detected  by  the  telescope.    White  and  grey. 

««  and«*  Lyras  (6),  a  quadruple  star,  on  the  stand  of  the  Lyre.  A  very 
low  power  resolyes  the  star  into  a  double  one,  the  distance  between  the  oon- 
stitutents  being  no  less  than  210".  Each  of  these,  when  closely  observed 
with  hi^ier  powers,  is  found  to  be  a  double  star.  Hie  distance  between  the 
first  pair  is  SIT  ;  the  colours  are  white  and  pale  red.  The  distance  between 
the  aeoond  pair  is  2*6"  ;  both  are  white. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  diversity  of  colouring  of  which  we  have 
given  these  illustrations  may  be  merely  the  eiSect  of  contrast.  It  is  well 
knovm  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  brightly  coloured  object,  other 
objects,  less  bright,  appear  tinged  with  the  opposite,  or  complementary 
colour.  Thus,  if  the  scarlet  curtains  of  a  window,  through  which  the  light  of 
the  sun  is  pouring,  be  drawn  close,  objeets  in  the  room,  not  actually  under 
the  glare  of  the  red  light  thus  produced,  appear  green  ;  even  the  blaze  of  a 
bright  fire  assuming  that  colour.  Where  one  star  is  large  and  of  a  decided 
odour,  the  other  small  and  of  the  true  complementary  colour,  this  explana- 
tion is  not  only  plausible,  but  probable.  But  the  reader  cannot  have  fafled 
to  notice  in  the  above  list  of  double  stars,  many  cases  in  which  the  colours  of 
both  constituents  are  decided,  yet  not  complementary.  In  some  instances 
both  stars  are  of  the  same  colonr,  or  very  nearly  so.  Here,  then  the  sug- 
gested explanation  altogether  fails. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  seem  driven  to  the  condusion,  that  the  colours  observed 
in  binary,  triple,  or  multiple  systems  of  stars,  are  inherent  in  the  separate 
members  of  those  systems ;  that  either  they  differ  in  their  original  constitu- 
tion, or  have  arrived  at  different  stages  of  modification  and  devdopment. 
We  can  have  little  doubt  that  these  systems,  and  the  stars  generally,  are  en- 
girdled about  by  planets,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  the  abodes  of  living  crea- 
tures. Without  entering  here,  at  any  length,  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
plurality  of  worlds,  it  may,  we  think,  be  safely  said,  that  no  trick  of  logic  will 
convince  the  reflective  mind  that  the  myriads  of  bright  orbs  visible  to  the  eye, 
or  revealed  by  the  telescope,  or  the  myriads  on  myriads  that  no  eye  of  man 
has  seen,  or  shall  ever  see,  speed  in  their  orbita  through  a  gigantic  solitude— 
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that  from  no  spot  in  the  illiniitable  nniTsne  bot  the  spedk  thit  w%  inhabit 
msM  the  voice  of  adoration  or  of  prayer.  Imagine  then,  if  poBilble^  ihe 
effect  of  the  diversity  of  colouring  we  have  desoribed,  on  tiie  inhabitanti  of 
the  planetary  membein  attending  on  these  systema.  Or  rather,  agree  witii 
the  younger  Herechel,  that  ''it  may  be  eaaer  snggeafced  in  worda  than  eon* 
CHved  in  imagination,  what  a  variety  of  iUnmination  two  stan — a  led  and  a 
green,  or  a  yellow  and  'blue  one — must  a£brd  a  planet  circulating  around 
either ;  and  what  cheerful  contraatsand  grateful  viciaEtndes  (a  red  and  a  green 
day,  for  instance,  alternating  with  a  white  one,  or  with  darimees)  must  sribe 
from  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  or  other,  or  both,  from  the  lumaoii.* 
What  should  be  the  nature  of  beings  inhabiting  such  planets,  idiat  the  mate- 
rial constitution  or  ptoductf  of  those  planets  themaelveB,  it  were  beyond  tiie 
faculties  given  to  man  to  imagine.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  know  that  their 
Almighty  Creator  has,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  meroy,  adjusted  their  nature 
apd  their  powers  to  the  situation  in  which  He  has  placed  them. 

M.   Doppler,   supposes  that  all  the  stars  are  white,  or  neariy  ao ;  tint, 
in  fact,  they  differ  little  from  our  sun  in  their  original  eonstitntion  and 
present  stage  of  development.     Where  a  star  appears  to  be  coloured  violet^ 
indigo,  blue,  or  green,  he  oonceivs  that,  owing  to  its  orbital  motion,  its 
proper  motion,  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  or  these  oomhined, 
it  is  s^proaching  us,  with  more  or  less  velocity,  according  to  its  mppnmalk 
colour.     If  Jthis  colour  is  violet,  the  velocity  of  its  approach  is  greatest ;  il 
the  apparent  colour  is  green,  this  velocity  is  least.    On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  star  appears  to  be  coloured*  red,  orange,  or  yellow,  he  conceives  that,  from 
similar  causee,  it  is  moving  with  more  or  less  velocity  from  us, — a  star  that 
appears  red  having  the  greatest  velocity  from  us,  one  that  appears  yellow  the 
least     On  this  supposition,  we  could  readily  understand  why  the  memben 
of  double  systems  would  exhibit  a  greater  variety  of  coloun  than  the  single 
stars.     The  latter  would  owe  their  apparent  colours  to  their  proper  motions 
only,  the  former  to  the  combination,  in  different  ways,   of  their  proper 
motions  with  their  orbital  movements.     The  complementary  colours  of  so 
many  double  stars  would  also  be  easily  accounted  for.     These  colours  would 
simply  imply,  according  to  M.  Doppler's  theory,  that  the  two  memben  of 
such  a  system  were  moving  in  opposite  directions,  with  respect  to  the  ob« 
server  on  earth.    But  we  have  already  shown  that,  in  many  cases,  this  must 
necessarily  happen.     The  theory  offers  no  explanation  of  the  absence  cl 
colours  from  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  in  single  stars,  and  the  prevalence 
(on  the  whole)  even  among  double  and  multiple  stars,  of  colours  denoting 
separation,  over  those  denoting  approach  ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose  an  ex- 
pansion, or,  as  it  were,  an  unwinding  of  our  galaxy,  to  be  taking  place,  at  so 
vast  a  rate  as  to  produce  a  velocity  of  separation  (on  the  whole)  among  its 
members  equivalent  to  the  observed  prevalence  of  colours  from  the  red  end, 
of  the  spectrum.     It  may  be  suggested  as  a  possible  explanation,  that  li^t 
from  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  suffers  more  by  extinction  or  absorption, 
in  traversing  our  atmosphere,  and  (probably)  the  other  occupying  space,  than 
light  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.     The  reader  is,  doubtless,  already 
familiar  with  this  property  as  the  received  explanation  of  the  blue  colour  of 
the  sky,  and  of  the  beautiful  hues  of  twilight. 
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At  present,  astronomen  are  quite  unable  to  determine  the  real  direction  of 
the  motion  of  any  star.  It  requirecf  the  utmost  delicacy  of  modem  instru- 
ments to  detect  and  measure  the  apparent  motion  of  a  star  on  the  celestial 
fault.  But  this  is  only  a  portion,  in  many  cases  but  a  small  portion,  of  the 
star's  real  motion.  The  other  portion — thai  is,  its  motion  directly  from,  or 
towards,  the  observer — it  is  utterly  hopeless 'for  him  to  attempt  to  measure 
by  the  most  delicate  instrument.  The  nearest  and  brightest  star  presents  no 
appreeiable  disc,  in  the  most  powerful  telescc^  yet  made  ;  and  supposing,  . 
eren,  that  we  could  discern  the  disc  of  any  star,  yet  any  change  in  its  magni* 
tide,  or  the  brillianoy  of  the  star's  light,  must  be  so  excessiyely  minute,  save 
poasihly  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases,  that  the  most  delicate  instrument 
would  fail  to  detect,  and  far  more  to  measure  it. 

Life  in  a  CovfUry  House. — An  interesting  account  of  country  high  life  in 
Bngland,  with  some  of  the  inconyeniences  attending  it,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : — 

Although  visiting  in  the  country  may  be  the  most  enjoyable  form  of  social 
life  to  the  initiated,  yet  the  Ticissitudes  to  which  the  novice  is  exposed  will 
tsppenr  from  the  following,  which  befel  a  young  churchman,  whose  knowledge 
of  society  was  confined  to  Cambridge.  Appointed  to  a  rural  curacy,  and  his 
future  abode  not  being  quite  ready  for  his  reception,  he  was  invited  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor  to  spend  the  interim  at  the  house  of  the  latter,  which  was 
to  be  full  of  company  at  th^  time.  When  our  hero  reached  his  destination, 
ho  was  ushered  into  a  drawing-room  where  were  many  ladies,  and  greeted  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Yawning  with  hunger,  he  marvelled  why  nothing  more  substantial  was 
offered  to  him  by  way  of  refreshment  after  his  journey  than  some  tea,  of 
which  the  fair  band  were  then  partaking,  and  some  very  thin  bread-and- 
butter.  ''Oh!"  thinks  be,  *' people  eat  so  heartily  at  their  early  country 
dinners,  I  suppose  they  can't  get  up  fresh  appetites  by  tea-time."  Presently 
one  lady  leaves  the  room,  soon  followed  by  a  second  and  a  third  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  is  left  alone,  with  the  information  that  he  will  be  conducted 
to  his  apartment  whenever  he  shall  please  to  ring  the  bell.  '^  WeU,"  says  he 
to  himself,  'Hhis  is  a  strange  welcome  certainly,  but  doubtless  they  keep 
pristine  hours  in  the  country,  and  men  are  so  exhausted  by  hunting  or  shoot- 
ing, that  they  are  glad  to  retire  early  :  I  shall  see  them  to-morrow.'^  So, 
finding  there  is  nothing  for  it,  he  rings  the  bell  and  betakes  him  to  his  room. 

He  had  not  been  asleep  long,  before  he  was  startled  i«to  consciousness  by 
a  tremendous  ringing.  His  course  of  action  is  instant^  decided  upon,  and 
ha  rushes  into  the  passage,  as  he  ia^  screaming  ''Firef  at  the  top  of  his 
▼oice,  just  as  all  the  ladies  are  sweeping  by,  fuU-dxeos  for  dinner  i 
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drntUry  Newapaptn, — ^Let  ui  briefly  £^Anoe  at  the  weekly  joomals  of  Lon^ 
don.  There  is  the  Saturday  Bt^w^  aardonic  end  emasculate ;  the  iSjpeeMori 
outspoken  and  liberal ;  the  EoDominer^  also  liberal^  but  soaroely  so  brilliant  ss 
of  old  ;  the  Press^  a  journal  expressly  dedicated  to  Toryism.  There  are  a 
oonple  of  weekly  periodicals  devoted  to  criticism,  and  a  oonple  more  deroted 
to  comicality.  These  have  all  their  audience,  some  greater,  puod  some  Isss ; 
bot  any  attempt  to  imitate  them  elsewhere  inevitably  resolts  in  failme. 
There  was  once  a  Liverpool  Lion^  something  after  the  fashion  of  Punth ;  there 
was  once  a  MiMichesUr  BemeWy  whose  conductors  intended  it  to  be  trendisat 
and  incisive.  The  former  disappeared  when  the  brothers  Brough,  its  chief 
supporters,  were  attracted  by  metropolitan  magnetism ;  the  latter  came  to  an 
end  through  sheer  duluess.  It  seems  clear  that  Liverpool  end  Manchester, 
famous  towns  though  they  are,  do  not  possess  the  power  of  retaining  and  oo- 
cupying  literary  men  of  a  high  class.  And  this  is  more  the  case  now  than  at 
an  earlier  period.  More  than  one  of  our  provincial  cities  had  formerly  a 
daim  to  some  distinction,  literary  and  theatrical  York  and  Bath  are  cases 
in  point  It  might,  of  course,  be  expected  that  the  position  of  Edinboighas 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  would  have  a  manifest  influence  on  its  literature ; 
and  few  circumstances  are  more  singular  than  those  connected  with  the  liter- 
ary history  of  "the  gray  metropolis  of  the  northl"  When  the  Whig  literati 
of  that  "  energetic  and  unfragrant  city,"  as  Sidney  Smith  called  it,  started  the 
Edinburgh  Beview,  with  its  terrifying  motto,  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocem 
abiohitur,  a  new  era  began  in  criticism.  Any  thing  like  scientific  analysis 
was  previously  unknown  to  periodical  literature.  The  Review  was  often  tru- 
culent, personal,  prejudiced  ;  but  it  did  great  service  in  politics,  to  the  Whig 
party,  in  literature  to  the  public  at  large.  Curious  enough,  the  Edinbuigh 
Tories  possessed  two  writers,  Wilson  and  Lockhart,  able  and  willing  to  sor- 
pass  even  the  Beview  in  truculence  and  personality.  Hence  Blaeku)ood^$ 
MagaavMy  whose  first  few  numbers  were  mild  and  insipid,  became  in  their 
hands  a  terror  to  its  opponents.  Mr.  William  Blackwood  was  his  own  editor, 
and  often  rejected  the  articles  of  his  two  chief  contributors  on  account  of 
their  extreme  severity.  He  had  easy  business  as  a  driver,  his  sole  difficulty 
being  to  ''  hold  in  "  his  team.  His  successor  on  the  box,  I  suspect,  would  be 
glad  to  encounter  such  a  difficulty.  It  is  remarked  that  the  Edirdm/rgh  Be- 
view  and  Blackwood  have  long  been  London  periodicals  in  everything  but 
name.  Their  ancient  feuds  are  over ;  they  have  become  decorous,  not  to  say 
dull ;  and  their  connection  with  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  a  thing  of  the  past 

In  the  same  way  Chamber^  Journal^  the  excellent  precursor  of  the  chei^ 
weekly  miscellanies  now  so  numerous,  has  its  home  in  Paternoster  Bow.  The 
attractive  power  of  London  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  absurd  in  such  cases 
as  these  to  maintain  the  pretext  of  provincial  publication.  The  writers  are 
magnetised  by  the  great  metropolitan  loadstone ;  the  reviews  and  magazines, 
if  they  would  exist,  must  follow. 

If  a  country  newspaper  could  any  where  resemble  a  London  newspaper,  we 
might  expect  such  resemblance  in  the  capital  of  Scotland.    It  is  not  found 
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ibere.  The  jonmali  of  Edinburgh  have  that  unpractical  proyincial  tone 
which  ia  diaooTorable  every  where  aaye  in  the  London  press.  Their  editors 
indulge  in  a  little  personal  fighting  occasionally,  and  make  reference  to  each 
other's  peculiarities.  This  has  lately  been  the  case  to  a  considerable  eoctent, 
editorial  pugnacity  having  for  some  reason  been  aggravated.  The  cause  of 
all  this  doubtless  ia,  that  the  chief  London  journals  are  absorbed  by  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  and  cannot  condescend  to  petty  squabbles ;  while  the 
country  paper,  whose  judgment  of  those  weightier  matters  is  snpemeded  by 
that  of  its  metropolitan  contemporaries,  can  only  command  interest  by  getting 
up  a  storm  in  its  own  local  pond.  Place  of  publication  is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  difference ;  for  journals  like  the  City  Press  and  the  ClerkenweU  News, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  certain  London  quarter,  are  just  as  trivial  in 
their  scope  and  style  as  the  most  insignificant  of  the  country  newspapers. 
They  are,  in  fttct,  designed  to  sapply  what  London  heretofore  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed — the  mere  local  gossip  of  the  town  or  parish  or  district  which  tiiey 
represent.  We  have  no  proof  that  an  alderman  of  the  City  is  a  saperior 
being  to  an  alderman  of  Lancaster  or  Norwich,  or  feek  less  pleasure  in 

seeing  the  announcement  that  ''  Mr.  Alderman and  his  lady  entertained 

a  select  and  distinguished  party  at  dinner  yesterday."  And  there  are  little 
parochial  squabbles  in  Olerkenwell  and  St.  Pancras  which  would  never  be 
thoroughly  f onght  out  unless  there  were  newspapers  to  do  it.  The  same 
provincialism  is  noted  in  the  colonies.  A  copy  of  any  colonial  journal  always 
astonishes  a  London  reader  by  the  crudeness  of  its  style,  the  pugnacity  about 
trifles  which  it  shows,  its  tendency  to  ignore  great  questions.  The  Mdboume 
Argus^  for  example,  the  Timss^oi  Australia,  might  be  expected  to  take  a 
higher  tone  ;  but  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  all  the  qualities  which  distingnish  a 
flnt-dasB  London  journal.  As  to  the  Indian  papers,  the  hot  climate  setnyi 
to  make  their  editors  more  irritable  and  bellicose  than  any  others  of  the 
qtecies ;  and  a  few  numbers  of  two  opposition  journals  completely  exhaust 
the  uncomplimentary  epithets  of  the  English  language.  Remoteness  from 
the  heart  of  the  Empire  appears  to  lessen  men's  interest  in  important  ques- 
tions, and  to  quicken  their  irritability  about  trifles.  The  editors  of  Lidian 
joarnals  are  generally  English  literary  men  of  some  standing,  so  that  more 
might  be  expected  from  them  \  but  the  Australian  and  Canadian  newspapem 
read  as  if  they  were  conducted  by  self-taught  geniuses,  similar  in  kind  to 
those  who  edit  the  joumsls  published  in  the  smaller  towns  of  EngfaHid, 
Coleridge  used  to  say  that  men  seemed  to  take  to  journalism  because  tkey 
had  &iled  in  shoemaking  or  some  similar  trade.  This,  in  his  day,  was  tms 
of  even  London  papers,  and  is  still  true  of  many  which  are  published  in  the 
soontry  and  the  colonies. 
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Internal  Strttdwre  and  Progression  of  HKe  CfUusier, — ^It  is  believed  thai  re- 
newed observatioxiB  will  aatiBfy  difleentiDg  obeenrere  that  there  really  ezuie  a  net 
work  of  capillary  fiwureB  extending  thronghont  the  whole  glacier,  constantly 
closing  and  reopening,  and  constituting  the  diannels  by  means  of  which  water 
filtrates  into  its  mass.  In  Professor  Agassiz*  work  upon  glaciers,  it  is  stated 
that  infiltration  experiments  were  chiefly  made  at  night,  and  he  chose  that 
time  because  he  knew  the  glacier  would  not  readily  admit  an  additional  wap- 
ply  of  liquid  from  without,  when  the  water  formed  during  the  day  at  its  sur- 
face and  rushing  over  it  in  myriad  xiUs  had  ceased  to  flow.  The  moTament 
of  the  glacier  is  most  rapid  where  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture  is  intre- 
duced  into  the  mais,  and  there  must  be  a  direct  relation  between  these  two 
facta. 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  Tarioiis  causes  producing  motion,  gratitation,  prsi- 
■ore,  infiltration  of  water,  frost,  wiU  combine  to  propel  the  mass  at  a  greater 
rate  along  its  axis  than  near  its  margins.  His  experienee  after  many  summers' 
observations  on  the  glacier  of  air,  show  that  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Racier, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  nM,  the  bottom  of  the  mass  seems  to  more 
more  rapidly|than  the  surface,  while  lower  down,  toward  the  terminus  of  the 
Racier,  the  surface,  on  the  contrary,  moves  faster  than  the  bottom. 

Physicists  seem  now  to  agree  that  pressure  is  the  chief  agency  in  tile 
motion  of  g^aden.     No  doubt  all  &ots  point  that  way ;  but  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  philosophical  interest  to  determine  in  what  direction  it  acts  most 
powerfully.'    By  a  series  of  experiments  it  has  been  ascertained  that  |tiie 
onward  movement  of  whatever  be  its  annual  average,  is  accelerated  in  spring 
md  early  summer.    The  average  annual  advance  of  the  glacier  bemg,  at  a 
given  point,  at  ^b»  rate  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  its  average  summer 
advance,  at  the  same  point,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet> 
wliile  its  average  rate  of  moiq^ent  in  winter  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
^ty  lest.    This  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  increased  pressure  due  to  tiie 
ktfge  accession  of  water  trickling  in  spring  and  early  summer  into  the  interior 
Ikrough  the  net  work  of  oapiUary  fissures  pervading  the  whole  miss     Ttm 
unusually  huge  infiltration  of  water  at  that  oeason  is  owing  to  the  mdting  of 
the  winter  snow.     Careful  experiments  made  on  the  glacier  of  the  air  re- 
specting the  water  thus  accumulated  on  the  surface,  penetrating  its  ^-[n, 
and  finally  discharged  in  part  at  its  lower  extremity,  fully  confirm  this  view. 
The  simple  fact  that  in  the  spring  the  glacier  swells  on  an  average  to  about 
five  feet  more  than  its  usual  leyel,  show  how  important  this  infiltration  must 
be.     It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  waste  of  a  glacier  at  its  surface,  in  conse- 
quence of  evaporation  and  melting,  amounts  to  about  nine  or  ten  feet  in  » 
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.     At  this  rate  of  diminution,  a  glacier,  even  one  thousand  feet  in  thick- 
could  not  advance  a  single  century  without  being  exhausted.     The  water 
•lied  by  infiltration  no  doubt  repays  the  loss  to  a  great  degree.      Indeed 
ower  part  of  the  glacier  must  be  chiefly  maintained  from  this  source, 
)  the  annual  increase  from  the  fresh  accumulations  of  snow  is  felt  only 
e  the  snow  line,  below  which  the  yearly  snow  melts  away  and  disappears. 
at  where  direct  observations  are  still  so  scanty,  and  the  interpretations  of 
:acts  so  conflicting,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  circumspect  in  forming 
iona.     This  much,  however,  is  believed  to  be  already  settled  :  that  any 
g  which  ascribes  the  very  complicated  phenomena  of  tiie  glacier  to  one 
e  must  be  defective  and  one  sided.  It  seems  most  probable  that^  while  pres- 
has  the  largest  share  in  producing  the  onward  movement  of  the  glaciec,  as 
as  in  the  transformation  of  the  snow  ice,  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  facts 
show  that  this  pressure  is  owing  partly  to  the  weight  of  the  mass  itself, 
ly  to  the  pushing  on  of  the  accumulated  snow  from  behind,  partly  to  its 
ng  along  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests,  partly  to  the  weight  of  water 
'ading  the  whole,  partly  to  the  softening  of  the  rigid  ice  by  the  infiltration 
uter,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  dilation  of  the  mass,  resulting  from  the 
zing  of  this  water.     These  causes,  of  course,  modify  the  ice  itself,  while 
r  contribute  to  the  motion.     Further  investigations  are  required  to  ascer- 
.  in  what  proportion  these  difierent  influences  contribute  to  the  general 
dt,  ^nd  at  what  time  and  under  what  okomoBtanoeB  they  modify  most 
ctly  the  motion  of  the  glacier. 
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TO  ooRftnpoiTDiirni, 
F.  T.  J.,  Toronto. — Yonr  commnnicalion  receiTedwithtliaiiki.  Toorproblam 

*ppe»n  below. 
Pbilo. — ^They  ahall  be  ezaauued.     Whkt  u  the  objection  to  the  namee  of  the 

pUyen  (f)p«Aiii]g  f 
J.  O.  I>.,  Kingtiton. — A  reply  has  been  forwarded  by  port. 
A  CoDaxK.— The  pr(q»er  move  in  the  podtion  eent  ia  P.  to  Q,  B.  Ath. 
SoLunoii  lo  Pbobum  No.  3,  by  '^  Brampton  Chets  Clnb."    *'  Olara,"  and 

"  F.  T.  J."  an  eoneet :  all  oUien  are  wrong. 

SoLunoir  lo  PKonuu  Ko.  2. 
WHm.  Buck. 

1  Ki  to  E.  4  ch.  R.  takea  Kt  or  E.  movw. 

2  P.  or  Q.  mate& 

SoLunoir  lo  Pmbum  2Ta  3. 
'Whitb.  Blaoe. 

1  Q.  to  Q.  Et.  6  E.  to  E.  S 

3F.  to(j.  B.  4  E.  toE.B.  4 

3  Q.  to  E.  Et  S  mate. 

Pmbmm  No.  4.— Bx  F.  T.  J.  of  Toaojrao. 
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PEESONAL  SKETCHES ;  OE,  EEMINISCENCES  OP  PUBLIC 

MEN  IN  CANADA, 

LORD   SYDENHAM. 

Of  the  six  exalted  personages  who  have,  since  the  nnion  of  the  Proyin- 
•ees,  filled  the  yice-royal  chair  in  Canada,  four  have  been  called  to  their  * 
great  account ;  "  Sydenham,"  "  Bagot,"  "  Metcalfe,"  "  Elgin."  What 
memories  do  these  names  evoke?  How  deeply  must  they  feel  who 
have,  as  ministers  of  the  Crown,  been  brought  into  connection  with 
such  men.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  each  was  called 
to  fill  the  high  and  arduous  office  of  training  a  by  no  means  easily 
governed  people  to  a  new  state  of  political  existence,  to  reconcile  heredi- 
tary differences,  and  exercise  their  functions  amid  party  strife  still 
keeping  themselves  free  from  party,  is  subject  for  the  historian's  pen 
when  the  time  shall  have  arrived  so  that  a  fearless  hand  may  write 
that  history  ;  and  a  curious  history  it  will  be  if  truthful. 

With  the  union  old  systems  were  abolished,  men  were  called  on  to  as- 
sume r61es  diametrically  opposite  to  those  they  had  previously  played  on 
the  political  arena,  thought  had  a  wider  range,  the  cleverest  men  in  each 
section  of  the  united  province  were  brought  into  collision,  and  well  might 
Canada  or  any  other  country  feel  proud  of  the  array  of  talent  which  met 
Lord  Sydenham,  when,  trembling  for  the  issue  of  his  experiment,  he  sum- 
moned the  first  united  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  high-handed  mea- 
sures had  been  resorted  to,  to  secure  the  return  of  members  favourable  to 
his  Lordship's  views — ^few  will  forget  the  Toronto  election  of  1841,  and 
the  last  act  of  the  Commission  farce.  We  have  wonderfully  improved  our 
•election  tactics,  as  Quebec,  Saguenay,  and  Russell  can  attest ;  yet  in  that 
very  Parliament  selected  with  so  much  care  Lotd  Sydenham  found  him« 
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^f  disappointed,  and  almost  his  dying  breath  was  an  expression  of  bit-- 
terness  at  the  evident  failure  of  his  plans. 

Many  had  enlisted  themsehes  under  his  banner  in  the  hope  that  the 
British  Constitution  would  be  immediately  and  fully  transplanted  to  Can- 
Ada;  that  some  new  photographic  process  had  been  invented,  by  which 
experience  and  thought  could  be  naturalized  ;  it  had  been  preyioiisly  en- 
grossed on  parchment  and  shipped  to  Canada  as  a  panacea  for  all  ovr 
Colonial  evils,  it  had,  however,  failed.  The  problem  set  by  1/91, — 1837  had 
solved  in  fire  and  blood,  **  the  thing  '*  which  Baron  Mayere  had  so  oflea 
taken  up  and  laid  down  again^  had  proved  of  no  value ;  it  had,  in  fact» 
been  worse  than  useless.  The  division  between  the  two  Provinces  was 
becoming  every  day  more  marked ;  again  the  wit  of  Lords,  Comntions,  and 
Cabinets,  was  invoked  to  try  a  new  remedy,  and  Lord  Durham  was  dele- 
gated to  inquire  into  our  grievances,  and  lay  down  a  plan  for  their  remo- 
Tal.     Surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff  he  shot  across  our  horizon  and  felL 

The  next  selection  was  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  and  to  his  hands  wu 
intrusted  the  task  of  carrying  out  a  measure  to  which  both  sections  of  the 
Province  were  opposed,  and  to  which  the  British  ministry  but  a  few  years 
before  had  declared  they  never  could  consent ;  he  came — he  saw — he  con- 
quered.  The  Union  Bill  was  carried,  fenced  round  with  what  were  thoittght 
would  have  proved  safeguards  of  Imperial  rights  ;  but  these  same  saft* 
gnards  put  one  very  much  in  mind  of  the  paper  shields  which  the  ChineM 
offered  to  our  artillery  ;  before  every  attack  it  has  crumbled  away  till  noth- 
ing has  been  left  save  our  loyal  attachment  to  the  throne  of  England  to 
show  that  we  are  a  British  Colony ;  the  Conservative  principle  exwts 
more  as  party  cry  than  as  an  inspiring  motive  to  action. 

Not  a  few  of  our  Statesmen,  Lord  Sydenham  among  the  number,  weft 
wont  to  deprecate  republican  principles,  and  yet  in  singular  antithesis  the 
tendency  of  these  political  acts  was  the  gradual  assimilation  of  our  eus* 
toms  to  those  of  the  American  republic. 

Scarcely  had  Lord  Sydenham's  first  Parliament  passed  the  address,  in 
answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  when  the  difficulties  commenced ; 
the  leanings  of  the  Governor  General  were  certainly  not  Franco-Cana* 
dian,  and  with  that  party  Mr.  Baldwin  and  his  Upper  Canada  friends 
were  too  intimately  connected  to  promise  much  of  future  peace ;  nay, 
public  report  has  it  that  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Lord  Sydenham 
pretty  broadly  hinted  to  the  administration  that  if  they  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  carry  out  his  plans  he  must  find  those  who  would.  The  great 
boon  of  ''  Responsible  Government "  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  this 
Session,  and  was  embraced  in  a  series  of  resolutions  introduced  by  the 
Honourable  S.  B.  Harrison. 

Lord  Sydenham's  death  was  a  truly  melancholy  one,  and  deeply  was- 
his  loss  mourned  by  the  Province,  men  of  all  parties,  forgot  his  errorif, 
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the  press  of  all  shades,  from  high  tory  to  low  radical,  Tied  in  expressions 
of  sincere  regret ;  only  one  man  in  United  Canada  could  be  found  in  his 
place  in  Parliament,  with  all  the  force  of  French  yituperative  eloquence, 
to  assail  his  memory.  And  who  then  stood  forth  as  his  defender  ;  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party  whom  his  Lordship  had  most  bitterly  opposed. 
Tears  have  passed  away  since  the  following  brief  summary  of  his  Lord- 
ship's character  was  penned,  and  we  willingly  adopt  it. 

*'  He  used  Responsible  Government  as  a  means  to  carry  out  his  partic- 
ular measures,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to  retain  in  his  own  hands 
the  construction  of  its  very  ambiguous  terms  ;  but  Hke  to  an  engineer 
hoisted  by  his  own  petard,  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  of  1841  saw  him 
defeated ;  when  broken  down  in  body  and  mind,  he,  who  had  effected 
much  evil,  bat  who  had  also  accomplished  great  good,  was  summoned 
from  this  earthly  scene  deeply  and  universally  regretted.  If  he  intro- 
duced some  confusion  into  our  political  system,  he  most  certainly  gave 
the  first  spring  to  the  energies  of  the  Province,  and  called  forth  the  la- 
tent spirit  of  development.  If  he  gave  us  our  first  lessons  in  political 
bribery,  he  acted  merely  on  the  axiom  which  had  guided  his  early  car- 
eer;  in  his  labors  to  render  Canada  British,  not  only  in  name  but  in 
thought  and  feeling,  he  underrated  the  immense  power  of  those  who  in 
tlie  main  loyal,  yet  guarded  with  pious  affection  their  own  peculiar  laws, 
language,  and  religion,  and  which  power  he  really  increased.  If  he  al- 
lowed personal  feelings  of  hostility  to  betray  him  into  ungracious  and  un- 
generous exhibitions  thereof,  his  friendships  were  strong  and  lasting.  The 
language  of  the  eloquent  minister  who  preached  the  funeral  sermon  over 
his  departed  friend,  may,  to  many,  have  appeared  too  strong,  yet  they 
have  to  a  very  great  extent  been  justified  by  the  corroborative  evidence 
of  gentlemen  who  were  his  intimates ;  if  he  had  many  foibles  they  were 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  great  industry,  great  perseverance  and 
great  talents.'* 

SIR  CHARLKS   BAOOT, 

The  next  selection  as  Governor  General,  was  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  and 
never  did  Viceroy  assume  the  duties  of  his  office  under  more  flattering 
circumstances  than  he.  Descended  from  a  noble  line  of  ancestry  who 
had  always  been  noted  for  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  dirone, 
more  paiticularly  his  direct  ancestor.  Colonel  Harvey  Bagot,  who  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  chivalrous  loyalty  to  the  cause 
of  Charles  L»  and  his  noble  defence  of  Litchfield — united  by  blood  to  one 
of  our  most  honest  and  upright  Bishops,  and  by  marriage  to  the  illustri- 
OBS  house  of  Wellesley,  he  had  filled  to  the  satisfaction  and  honour  of  the 
country  the  highest  diplomatic  offices,  having  been  ambassador  to  several 
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courts — ^was  known  to  be  a  Tory,  and  selected  by  a  Tory  GoTemmenty  a 
consideration  by  no  means  hostile  to  his  influence  with  the  French  Cana- 
dian party,  who  had  little  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  Colonial  policy 
of  the  whigs. 

Sir  Charles  brought  with  him  a  suite  composed  of  persons  eKclusiydy 
of  the  same  political  principles  as  himself ; — Lady  Bagot,  too,  would  es- 
tablish a  Viceregal  court,  so  long  needed,  and  the  absence  of  which  had 
been  severely  felt  by  the  leading  families ;  the  daughter  of  Lord  Mom^ 
ington  and  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would,  it  was  thought,  be 
a  fitting  head  and  example  to  the  female  society  of  the  Province.  The 
arrival  of  Sir  Charles  was  hailed  with  delight  and  acclamation ;  his  tour 
of  the  Province  was  the  pageant  of  a  conqueror ;  wherever  he  rested  he 
was  met  by  addresses,  one  of  which,  presented  by  the  reformers  of  the 

town  of ,  concludes  with  the  prayer  that  His  Excellency,  with  that 

spirit  of  liberality  which  had  actuated  his  great  relative,  would  carry  out 
and  perfect  that  plan  so  nobly  projected  by  his  predecessor,  and  bring 
about  the  full  establishment  of  Responsible  Government.  His  popu- 
larity was  much  increased  by  his  personal  appearance,  tall,  elegant,  and 
commanding,  his  pride  was  free  from  hauteur  and  his  condescension  from 
servility  and  far  removed  from  that  self-satisfied  style  which  wounds  m 
place  of  ingratiates ;  his  conversational  powers  were  of  no  mean  order, 
and  in  their  exercise  he  was  open,  affiible  and  entertaining. 

It  is  not  our  part  to  enter  into  any  debates  as  to  the  political  events 
which  took  place  during  the  short  time  that  Sir  Charles  was  among  ui^ 
many  troubles  and  cares  beset  him,  his  family  griefs  were  great ;  one  see- 
tion  of  the  Canadian  press  kept  up  a  constant  series  of  the  moat  violent 
personal  attacks,  and  to  such  an  extremity  was  this  plan  of  warfare  ca^ 
ried  that  for  some  time  previous  to  his  resignation  such  journals  were 
carefully  kept  from  his  view ;  his  health  gradually  failed,  and  after  hold- 
ing office  for  a  year  he  retired,  and  a  very  short  time  after  died,  hu^ 
ried  to  a  comparatively  early  grave  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  paying  a  heavy  price  for  his  indecision  and  mistaken  ideas  of 
the  people  he  had  to  govern. 

The  great  change  was  effected  in  the  Government  during  the  month  of 
September,  1842,  when  Mr.  Draper  resigned  his  post  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, being  succeeded  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  while  Mr.  Lafontaine  who  had  re- 
turned from  exile,  replaced  Mr.  Ogden.  Mr.  Killaly  and  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
tained their  places,  as  did  also  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Hincks.  The  latter 
gentleman  was  a  necessity,  for  at  the  time  we  do  not  believe  there  was  a 
man  of  the  party  fit  to  assume  the  duties  of  Inspector-General ;  the  Crown 
Lands  having  been  offered  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the 
scenes  of  183r»  (Mr.  Girouard)  and  being  refused,  was  given  to  Mr. 
Morin.    It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  complex  of  this  Calniiet 
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would  cause  great  discontent  in  Upper  Canada,  but  even  in  that  part  thej 
were  very  powerful,  and  although  they  met  with  checks,  particularly  in 
Hastings  and  North  York,  yet  they  generally  carried  the  elections,  and 
commanded  a  large  majority  in  the  Hoi^e  of  Assembly,  We  must  do 
justice,  and  accord  merit  where  it  is  due,  the  new  ministry  adopted  a  sys- 
tem of  managing  the  public  revenues  well  calculated  to  cherish  and  im- 
prove the  resources  of  the  Province,  its  income  increased  under  their  dir- 
ection ;  a  more  beneficial  surveillance  than  had  hitherto  existed  was  im- 
posed on  the  different  District  officers,  and  the  official  duties  of  the  depart- 
ments were  ably  executed,  and  even  they  who  differed  most  widely  from^ 
them  saw  the  great  advantages  of  a  strong  over  a  weak  government. 

Many  blamed  Mr.  Draper  for  having  resigned  when  he  did,  in  place- 
of  dissolving,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  a  dissolution  would  have  bene- 
fitted his  position.  That  gentleman,  however,  fully  justified  the  step  he 
had  taken,  and  it  certainlv  cannot  be  attributed  to  him  as  a  want  of 
political  perception  that  he  was  too  sanguine  as  to  its  imagined  results ; 
the  truth  appears  to  be  that  his  leadership  was  more  tolerated  than 
supported  by  the  party  which  had  lone;  held  power  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  which,  from  the  very  introduction  of  the  Union  resolutions  in  1839, 
had  foreseen  a  change  in  its  position.  .  Mr.  Draper  certainly  was  not 
supported  as  he  should  have  been ;  his  Cabinet  was  not  an  united  one, 
and  on  resigning  in  1842,  he  merely  anticipated  a  necessity. 

His  resignation,  and  the  consequent  change  of  ministry  were  of  far 
greater  consequence  than  either  party  at  the  time  could  have  imagined, 
and  were  followed  by  results  which  neither  had  anticipated.  The  unity 
of  a  till  then  compact  and  powerful  party  was  destroyed,  and  the  union 
of  the  purely  Lower  Canadian  French  party  with  the  reformers  of  the 
Upper  Province  was  consummated. 

Lord  Sydenham  had  left  the  foundation  of  a  noble  edifice,  but  the  time 
to  criticize  the  superstructure  has  not  arrived  ;  that  time  is,  however,  draw- 
ing nigh,  our  daily  advances  towards  republican  formula  of  government) 
if  not  towards  republican  principles,  are  hastening  the  work,  for  since  the 
I3th  of  September,  1842,  there  has  not  been  one  breathing  spell  in  our 
descent. 


LORD   METCALFE. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  sworn  in  Governor  General  of  Canada,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1843.  To  the  Province  he  was  totally  unknown,  very 
few  had  heard  more  than  his  name,  if  we  except  those  who  had 
served  in  India.  Parties  were  at  a  loss  how  to  receive  him,  the  reform- 
ers looked  with  a  little  natural  suspicion  on  a  nominee  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
while  the  Conservatives,  smarting  under  the  rebufis  they  had  received 
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from  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  did  not  know  how  to  act ;  thej  had  wasted  theif 
whole  Tocabularj  of  congratnlation,  and  had  met  sad  disappointments,  so 
thej  determined  to  remain  quiet  and  abide  the  issue.  The  Ministry  of 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  retained  their  places,  and  enjoyed  the  full  confidenos 
of  the  OoTemor,  to  this  thej  were  constitutionally  entitled ;  tbey  exer< 
cised  all  the  functions  of  their  office  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  appoint- 
ed their  supporters  to  all  Tacant  offices.  The  Conservative  party  were  al- 
most prostrate,  hope  was  every  day  growing  fainter  and  fainter,  when  an 
address  from  the  '*  Men  of  Grore  **  called  forth  a  reply  from  bis  Ezoel- 
*  lency,  in  which  he  distinctly  enunciated  his  views  of  Responsible  €ror- 
ernment,  and  while  he  recognized  the  just  powers  and  privileges  of 
tbe  people  to  control  their  rulers  and  regulate  through  their  representa- 
tives the  measures  of  the  government,  he  reserved  to  the  Head  of  tbt 
Executive  the  right  to  select  his  officers. 

A  tour  which  Sir  Charles  made  through  the  Upper  Province  bad  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  people,  which  was  enhanced  by  his  bonndlen 
generosity  and  lavish  expenditure ;  there  was  no  charity  to  whicb  be 
not  a  subscriber,  no  case  of  deserving  poverty  ever  came  before  him 
relieved,  to  every  place  of  worship  he  contributed  handsomely. 

On  the  28th  of  September  Parliament  assembled  for  one  of  tbe  most 
stormy  sessions  ever  held  in  Canada ;  for  some  time  previous  to  its  meet- 
ing the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  had  agitated 
the  public  mind  in  the  Upper  Province,  in  fact  it  had  been  made  a  par^ 
question  by  the  council  themselves,  and  the  people  were  therefore  not  as- 
tomshed  at  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Harrison ;  this  was  a  serious  loss  to  the 
ministry,  for  of  Mr.  Harrison's  talents  and  honesty  there  was  only  one 
opinion. 

On  or  about  the  12th  of  October,  Mr.  Draper,  who  had  taken  his  sett 
in  the  Legislative  Council,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government — these  he  carried  by  a  large  ms* 
jority — ^the  most  singular  part  of  this  matter  is,  that  an  expression  made 
use  of  by  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Sullivan  was  prophetic^ 
and  that  many  of  the  consequences  which  he  foretold  actually  happened. 

In  the  Lower  House  the  Ministry  carried  all  their  measures  by  large 
majorities ;  among  others  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment question,  those  resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  Upper  ^ouse^ 
on  the  4th  of  November  by  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Mr.  William  Morris  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  such  a  procedure  was  an  infringement 
of  the  rules  of  the  House.  This  amendment  was  lost,  the  numbers  being 
— ^yeas  13,  nays  17 — Mr.  Morris  and  twelve  others  immediately  retired 
from  the  Council,  and  Mr.  Jameson  resigned ;  the  speakership  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Justice  Sherwood-— but  refused ;  the  Council  wished  to  appoitt 
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Mr.  Viger — the  Governor  objected,   and  finally    Mr.   Caron  was   ap* 
pointed. 

Among  the  Bills  passed  bj  the  Parliament  was  one  for  the  suppression 
of  secret  societies  so  outrageous  in  its  enactments  that  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  to  what  pressure  Mr.  Baldwin  yielded  in  its  introduction,  thif 
Bill  had  roused  the  whole  country,  and  Sir  Charles  intimated  his  inten- 
tion of  withholding  the  royal  assent.  He  had  done  more  ;  contrary  to  tht^ 
wishes  of  the  Council,  and  in  vindication  of  his  reading  of  Responsible 
Government,  he  had  appointed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  a  young  gentle- 
man the  son  of  a  meritorious  officer, — but  whose  political  connections  were 
all  of  the  opposition  shade. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1843,  the  whole  Council  with  the.  exception 
of  Mr.  Daly  resigned.  On  the  9th  of  December  the  parliament  wai 
prorogued,  and  on  the  13th  a  provisional  government  was  formed,  con* 
listing  of  Messrs.  Daly,  Draper,  Viger.  The  constitutionality  of  thia 
proceeding  was  fiercely  attacked  by  Mr.  Sullivan  in  a  series  of  letters 
signed  ''Legion,"  and  was  quite  as  vigorously  defended  by  the  Rev* 
Egerton  Ryerson  over  the  nom  de  plume  "  Leonidas."  As  far  as  the 
public  were  concerned  the  latter  had  the  greater  effect,  and  mainly  contri* 
bnted  to  the  victory  which  was  gained  at  the  election  in  1844.  The  Gov- 
ernment majority  was  however  too  small  to  promise  durability,  and  everj 
effort  to  induce  the  Lower  Canadian  party  to  unite  with  them,  proving 
ineffectual,  they  were  obliged  to  meet  Parliament,  trusting  to  an  almost 
accidental  majority.  During  this  time  Sir  Charles  had  been  getting 
worse  and  worse,  the  sore  on  his  face  began  to  assume  a  very  dangeroui 
appearance,  and  baffled  the  best  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  medical  men« 
smongst  others,  of  one  specially  sent  from  England.  Suffering  the  most 
terrible  agony  he  remained  at  his  post,  determined,  to  use  h!S  own  ex* 
pression,  if  need  were,  to  die  in  hamesM.  Towards  November,  1845,  the 
disease  had  quite  prostrated  him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  business,  and 
on  the  25th  of  the  month  he  bid  farewell  to  Canada,  with  the  touching 
and  Itindly  prayer,  ''  May  God  bless  you  all.'*  Among  those  who  crowded 
the  wharf  to  witness  his  departure  were  many  who  had  violently  opposed 
his  government,  and  they  evinced  the  sincerest  sympathies  for  his  suffer- 
ings  ;  but  the  grief  of  the  Conservatives  was  great,  indeed  he  had  lifted  np 
iheir  cause,  and  had  taught  them  what  endurance,  activity,  and  union 
eonld  accomplish,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  his  patronage  was  most 
needful  he  was  taken  away. 

Of  the  private  character  of  Sir  Charles,  by  which  term  he  was  better 
known  than  by  that  of  Lord  Metcalfe — ^he  having  been  raised  to  the  Peer* 
age  in  1844 — we  need  scarcely  speak.  He  was  a  good  man,  kind,  gener« 
ons,  and  affable,  with  a  hand  every  ready  to  assist  the  needy.  His  pub* 
lie  acts  of  charity  bore  a  small  proportion  to  *'  those  which  are  hidden  in 
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the  breasts  of  the  recipients,  and  of  which  we  could  give  manj  instances 
were  we  not  withheld  by  feelings  of  delicacy.  His  sojourn  in  Canada  was 
short,  but  even  in  the  brief  period  how  many  had  reason  to  bless  his 
name,  on  how  many  hearts  is  the  record  of  his  unbounded  charity  engra- 
ven. To  his  indomitable  steadfastness  of  purpose  he  sacrificed  his  Ufb. 
He  died  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  and  like  his  predecessor — 
Lord  Sydenham — ^he  left  no  issue,  so  that  both  titles  merged. 

LORD   CATHCART. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  Lord  Cathcart  being  the  senior 
military  officer,  was  sworn  in  as  administrator  ;  his  Lordship,  though  of 
high  military  celebrity,  was  little  fitted  to  fill  the  seat  of  Lord  Metcalfe 
as  civil  governor,  and  moreover  he  had  no  great  desire  for  the  post.  It 
iras,  we  believe,  intended  to  continue  him  as  Grovemor  General,  and  his 
commission  was  sent  to  him,  which  he  announced  to  Parliament  by  sta- 
ting that  the  Queen  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  ^*  permanent  Che^ 
emar  "  during  his  tenure  of  office.  No  great  measure  was  undertaken  by 
the  Council,  the  Parliament  was  chiefly  occupied  during  its  first  Session 
by  contested  elections,  at  the  issue  of  which  the  Gt)vemment  gained  one 
or  two  votes,  but  their  position  was  not  such  as  to  justify  any  constitu- 
tional changes,  and  some  minor  appointments  to  office  very  much  dis- 
pleased the  party  which  had  supported  the  Government.  Constant 
changes  in  the  Council  indicated  weakness,  and  the  failure  of  a  renewed 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  French  greatly  embarassed  Mr.  Draper. 

In  the  fall  ot  1846  the  announcement  was  made  that  Lord  Elgin  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Cathcart  j  and  here  again  both  parties 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  act. 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Provindal 
politics,  from  the  Union  of  the  Provinces,  as  introductory  to  a  review  of 
the  period  of  Lord  Elgin's  administration — that  administration  which  has 
effected  so  much — marked  by  so  many  alternations,  and  so  fraught  with 
lessons  for  political  leaders.  In  our  next  number  we  shall  endeavour  to 
sketch  the  progress  of  political  events  during  the  period  of  Lord  Elgin*! 
administration. 
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A  TALE  IN  SIX   CHAPTERS. 


OHAPTBB  IT. 


HOW   BOMS    HONEY  WAS   STOLEN. 


When  Frank  Thombill  asked  Farmer  Tinlej  for  his  consent  to  his 
becoming  Lottie's  suitor,  the  old  man  was  not  displeased  at  the  idea  of 
Frank's  becoming  his  son-in-law.  The  joung  man  had  been  fast  grow- 
ing into  the  farmer's  heart,  who,  haying  no  son  of  his  own  had  gradu* 
ally  taken  this  stranger  in  the  place  of  one,  and  he  would  have  been 
more  than  sorry  to  part  with  him.  This  means  then  for  binding  him 
to  him  he  looked  upon  with  a  very  favourable  eye.  It  did  not  strike 
him  that  he  knew  yery  little  of  Frank's  antecedents,  that  he  had 
scarcely  been  with  him  long  enough  really  to  see  into  his  character  or 
to  find  out  whether  he  was  made  of  such  honest  stuff  as  would  justify 
him  in  permitting  and  encouraging  this  new  relationship.  No  thought 
that  it  might  be  unwise  thus  to  entrust  his  daughter's  happiness  to  the 
keeping  of  one  of  whom  he  knew  so  little  entered  his  mind.  Thomhill 
had  come  there  in  a  busy  time,  he  had  not  been  aboye  making  himself 
useful,  and  the  frank,  unsuspicious,  open-hearted  farmer,  who  had  all 
his  life  dealt  uprightly  by  others,  and  who  had  neyer  met  with  such  a 
wrong  from  any  other  as  causes  future  distrust  of  all  men,  opened  his 
arms  and  took  the  young  stranger  into  them. 

Some  twinges  of  conscience  passed  through  him  as  he  remembered 
that  he  had  all  but  promised  Lottie  to  Davie  Bolden. 

Frank  pressed  for  a  speedy  marriage,  but  Tinley  said, 

*'  You  must  put  down  £50  and  Til  give  Lottie  double  that,  and  that 
will  start  you  in  life.  I  told  Davie  Bolden  the  same  thing  when  he 
asked  me  about  Lottie  awhile  ago  and  fair's  fair  you  know.  I  would 
not  let  him  have  her  without,  and  I  can't  go  from  my  word." 

The  farmer  had  always  declared  that  any  man  asking  for  his  daughter 
must  find  fifty  pounds  '*  for  a  start "  and  having  given  that  answer  to 
Davie  Bolden,  his  sense  of  fairplay  inherent  in  an  Englishman  would 
not  allow  him  to  do  differently  by  Frank. 

Thomhill  ground  his  teeth  at  the  mention  of  Davie,  but  in  reply  to 
the  farmer's  requirement  of  fifty  pounds,  answered  cheerfuUy, 

**  I  think  I  can  manage  that,  sir,'*  and  went  his  way. 
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Tinlej  chuckled  to  himself  as  Frank  went  off,  and  his  thoughts  nm 
somewhat  after  this  fashion,  "  Well  if  he  can't  quite  manage  it»  it 
won*t  hurt  them  to  wait  abit,  and  then  maybe  1*11  make  it  up/' 

He  was  glad  to  think  that  Davie  Bolden*8  chance  was  most  likelj 
gone,  for  though  Davie  was  a  steady  fellow,  and  had  once  been  rather 
a  favourite  with  him,  he  had  somehow  or  other  lately  taken  a  dislike  to 
him. 

*'  He  was  full  of  new  fangled  notions — so  the  farmer  said — about 
agriculture,  and  machines,  and  irrigation,  and  such  like,  just  as  if  he 
knew  anything  at  all  about  farming." 

And  more  than  that,  he  had  "  taken  to  hold  his  head  high,  and  look 
down  upon  his  neighbours.*'  His  tastes  and  pursuits  were  different  to 
the  farmer's  own,  and  his  occupation  entirely  removing  him  from  anj 
likelihood  of  his  ever  becoming  a  farmer  himself  and  inheriting,  and 
carrying  on,  (should  he  have  become  his  son-in-law)  Holme  Moss  Earm, 
ploughing  the  old  lands,  reaping  the  same  fields,  and  handing  down  to 
his  children  after  him  the  old  Auditions  with  a  prosperous  heritage^ 
bad  caused  Tinley  to  regard  him  with  less  favour  than  he  bad  once 
done. 

It  is  never  a  pleasing  thought  to  a  man  that  after  death  his  possess- 
ions shall  go  to  a  stranger ;  but  if  he  has  one  near  and  dear  to  himt 
bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  who  in  all  probability  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  gaze  into  futurity  will,  when  he  shall  be  np  more,  live  in  the 
old  home,  sheltered  by  the  same  roof,  warm  himself  at  the  old  hearth- 
place,  eat  and  drink  of  the  same  fruits  of  toil,  and  in  his  turn  hand 
down  his  lands  and  possessions  to  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  the  thought  of 
death  comes  more  easily  to  him.  There  is  a  kind  of  seeming,  if  not 
real  continuance  of  his  own  life,  in  this  vision,  and  so  he  builds,  and 
plants,  and  garners  up,  and  increases  for  his  children,  and  his  children's 
children,  and  himself  in  them,  and  does  not  count  his  labour  waste. 

When  Tinley  had  once  offered  to  take  Davie  and  bring  him  up  as  a 
farmer,  Davie  although  but  a  lad  at  the  time,  had  rebelled  against  this 
notion.  His  strong  mechanical  tastes  had  induced  him  to  prefer  the 
saw  pit  and  the  hammer,  to  the  plough  and  the  harrow,  and  the  farmer 
had  never  quite  forgiven  him  this  perverted  choice.  Besides  Davie 
was  not  frank,  jolly  and  sociable  like  himself,  but  grave,  and  given 
more  to  study  than  to  smoking  a  pipe.  But  worse  than  all  Davie'l 
faults  and  misdemeanours  in  other  respects,  was  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  new  railway  in  course  of  construction  to  the  next  market- 
town,  and  which  would  run  through  the  middle  of  one  of  &rmer 
Tinley' 8  favourite  pastures. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Davie  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would  receive 
doable  the  value  of  the  field,  in  vain  that  he  protested  his  iniiooenoo  of 
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the  slightest  participation  in  laying  out  the  coarse  of  the  railway,  or  in 
deciding  whose  land  it  should,  or  should  not  demand  for  its  iron  rails. 
It  was  sufficient  in  Tinlej's  eyes  tbat  he  was  connected  with  it,  whether 
innocently  or  not,  and  now  hy  the  side  of  this  handsome  stranger,  who 
was  so  apt  to  fall  into  the  farmer's  humours  who  never  trod  upon  the 
toes  of  his  favourite  hobbies,  or  tossed  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  farm- 
ing  upon  the  horns  of  any  new  theory,  poor  Davie  stood  a  bad  chance. 

And  truth  to  say  he  did  not  stand  in  much  better  case  with  regard 
to  Lottie.  Her  favour,  scant  as  it  had  ever  been  was  now,  although  ho 
did  not  know  it,  entirely  stolen  from  him  by  Thomhill.  8be  had  never 
given  Davie  any  decided  sign,  or  token  of  affection,  or  any  positive 
assent  to  his  wishes  that  she  should  become  his  wife,  but  on  the  other 
hand  she  had  never  driven  him  from  her,  and  forbad  him  any  hope  of 
tiie  realisation  of  them,  and  what  was  in  reality,  coquettishness  (and 
loight  perhaps  but  for  Thomhill  have  one  day  become  love)  he,  in  the 
simpleness,  and  singleness  of  his  heart,  never  dreamt  could  be  aught 
else. 

But  Lottie  scarcely  more  than  a  child  as  yet,  was  frightened  more 
than  anything  else  of  Davie,  for  all  she  tried  to  conceal  it  by  a  show 
sometimes  of  indifference,  sometimes  of  sauciness.  His  grave,  contem- 
plative manner,  awed,  rather  than  inspired  her  with  the  sweet  timidity, 
and  yet  daring  of  love ;  his  mind  had  passed  beyond  hers,  he  had 
aoared  whilst  she  yet  remained  stationary. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  Frank  Thomhill,  who  somewhat  moody 
and  tacitum,  still  remained  at  Holme  Moss.  The  thought  that  Davie 
Bolden  should  have  any,  the  least  claim  upon  Lottie  irked  him  bitterly. 
Could  he  but  get  fifty  pounds  Lottie  might  be  his  to-morrow,  and  as 
Tinley's  son-in-law  an  easy,  prosperous  life  was  before  him,  with  the 
eventual  inheritance  of  the  farmer's  property. 

But  fifty  pounds  was  a  large  sum,  and  he  possessed  scarcely  fifty 
pence.  Where  and  when  could  he  obtain  such  a  sum  ?  he  impatiently 
asked  himself,  and  failing  an  answer  he  took  revenge  upon  his  fairi 
loBg  moustache,  twirling  it  in  a  restless  fury. 

At  last  a  thought  entered  his  head,  by  which  he  might  obtain  the 
money,  but  it  was  evidently  not  a  good,  honest,  daylight  tbought,  for 
he  put  it  from  him  tugging  at  his  moustache  more  fiercely  the  while. 
But  it  would  return  this  thought,  and  he  entertained  it  for  one  moment 
just  as  a  passing  fancy,  and  pictured  to  himself  in  imagination  a  train 
«f  consequences  and  results.  Then  again  he  put  it  from  him,  but  he 
had  opened  the  door  a  little  way  to  it,  and  it  had  pushed  it  open  farther 
and  wider,  and  would  now  come  in  as  it  liked.  And  there  it  stayed 
worrying  him,  and  tormenting  him,  and  making  its  voice  heard  loader 
miA  loader  as  time  flew  by.    He  had  not  the  strength  to  wrench  it  out 
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of  him,  OTen  at  the  cost  of  tearing  out  half  his  heart  with  it,  so  he 
answered  it,  and  gained  a  moments  respite. 

Some  days  after  his  talk  with  the  farmer  respecting  Lottie,  he  an- 
nounced with  his  usual  careless  nonchalant  manner,  that  he  was  going 
to  London  for  a  daj  or  two,  and  on  the  next  Tinley  and  Lottie 
walked  part  of  the  way  with  him  to  the  market  town,  where  he  was  to 
take  the  coach  for  the  metropolis.  He  would  not  be  away  longer  than 
the  third  day  at  all  events  he  assured  Lottie,  and  his  manner  at  parting 
was  somewhat  nerrous  and  excited. 

As  Lottie  and  her  father  sat  in  the  cottage  by  themselves  that  even- 
ing, each  feeling  a  sense  of  loneliness  such  as  people  usually  do  feel 
when  anyone  has  gone  away  and  created  a  gap  in  their  circle,  they 
heard  Davie  Bolden's  striding  step  come  to  the  door. 

Davie  looked  well  that  evening,  dressed  in  his  best  and  with  more 
than  usual  care,  and  when  he  came  into  the  house  and  found  Lottie  and 
Tinley  alone  and  learned  that  Thomhill  was  away  to  London,  his  face 
which  had  before  been  lighted  up  with  a  quiet,  expectant  joy,  gleamed 
with  greater  satisfaction.  As  Thomhill's  advent  had  been  a  sonroe  of 
annoyance  to  him,  so  bis  going  away  was  equally  pleasant ;  and  besides 
it  gave  him  a  greater  chance  of  having  a  quiet  talk  alone  with  Lottie, 
which  he  had  come  there  determined  to  have  that  cTening.  Altogether 
he  was  in  good  spirits . 

**  Well  Davie  "  said  the  farmer  who  was  not  too  glad  to  see  him  for 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  hardly  acting  quite  fairly  by 
Davie.  "  Well  Davie  what's  the  news  P  " 

''  Nothing  particular  "  answered  Davie,  **  unless  it  is  that  this  day 
month  the  line  will  be  opened  for  passengers  and  traffic.'* 

This  was  an  unfortunate  speech  for  it  roused  the  farmer's  bile,  and 
as  he  was  always  inclined  to  be  testy  it  did  not  improve  his  temper. 

"  Confound  your  line  and  your  traffic,  I  wish  they  were. — ^You've 
cut  up  and  ruined  one  of  the  best  pastures  in  England ;  don't 
talk  to  me  of  your  line."  And  then  waxing  more  angry  and  feeling 
some  justification  in  being  cross  with  Davie,  he  passed  from  one 
grievance  to  another,  tiU  he  got  upon  the  subject  of  a  new  hay  making 
machine  that  Davie  had  persuaded  him  to  buy. 

'*  There's  that  there  machine  you  got  for  me ;  it's  all  broke  to  pieces, 
and  talk  about  its  cutting  the  grass  like  a  scythe,  its  nothing  to  be 
compared  to  it." 

"  Ah !  that  was  because  you  let  that  pigheaded  old  Naylor  use  it  as 
he  ought  not"  replied  Davie.  '*  I  tell  you  farmer,  I  know  it  was  a 
good  machine,  and  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labour,"  and  he  began 
to  feel  angry  himself. 

''  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  it  cost  me  a  matter  of  five  and  thirty 
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pound,  and  its  never  done  a  baporth  of  work,  and  now  is  all  broke  to 
pices,  so  d — n  your  macbines,  and  your  railways,  and  all  your  con- 
founded inventions  say  I,"  and  tbe  old  man  in  a  fury  of  wratb  took 
bimself  and  his  pipe  off  to  tbe  ^'  Fox  and  Ooose." 

Certainly  Davie  bad  not  made  a  good  beginning,  and  tbe  pleasant 
feelings  witb  wbicb  he  had  entered  the  house  were  now  damped  by  the 
farmer's  reception  of  him. 

He  and  Lottie  sat  silent  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  said, 
**  I  expect  I  shall  have  that  money  by  to-morrow,  Lottie." 
*'  What  money  ?  "  asked  Lottie,  although  she  knew  quite  well  what 
money  he  meant. 

*'  Why  the  fifty  pounds  your  father  told  me  a  year  ago  that  I  must 
get  together  before  I  might  ask  you  to  name  the  day  Lottie  when, 

when and  he  paused.     Seeing  that  she  answered  nothing,  he  went 

on,  "  I  may  tell  him  to-morrow  Lottie  may'nt  1?** 
**  Oh  not  to-morrow  Davie,  not  to-morrow." 
*'  And  why  not  ?  "  interrogated  Davie. 

*'  Because,  because — ,"  she  stammered  out  and  then  stopped,  red- 
dening painfully.  She  meant  because  Frank  Thomhill  was  away,  she 
was  sure,  to  get  the  same  amount  of  money  for  the  same  purpose  as 
Davie,  and  because  he  would  not  be  back  to-morrow,  and  if  Davie  had 
the  money  and  asked  her  father  and  Frank  were  not  there,  or  by  chance 
(a  possibility  she  scarcely  allowed  herself  to  think  of)  came  back  with- 
out the  money,  her  father  might  say  '*  yes  "  to  Davie,  and  urge  her  on 
to  marry  him.  Love  is  blind  and  she  was  not  far  sighted  enough  to 
see  what  a  hold  Frank  Thomhill  had  taken  upon  her  father's  heart. 

And  Davie  too,  blind  in  his  love,  and  yet  with  some  dim  perception 
wakening  within  him,  forbore  to  press  her  just  then  and  opened  a  fresh 
subject. 

"Did  you  tell  me  that  fellow  Thomhill  was  to  come  back  to- 
morrow ?  " 

"  I  never  said  so,"  Lottie  answered  shortly,  annoyed  at  Davie's  tone 
and  the  word  fellow.    •*  Twas  father." 

*'  Ah !  well  I  mean  to  warn  your  father  about  him,"  said  Davie ; 

"  he's  nothing  but  a  stranger  in  these.parts  and  who  knows " 

He  paused  there  for  Lottie  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  threw 
herself  at  his  feet  and  cried  out, 

"Oh!  Davie,  dear  Davie,  don't  say  anything  against  Frank  to 
father,  please  don't  Davie;  promise  me  you  won't,"  and  she  clung 
about  his  knees  alternately  sobbing,  and  supplicating  him. 

He  sat  there  very  quiet  for  a  few  moments  speaking  not  a  word,  but 
his  face  became  deadly  pale,  and  a  spasm  of  agony  contracted  it.  Pre- 
sently he  leaned  down  to  her  and  said  very  low,  "  oh !  Lottie,  Lottie, 
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do  jou  care  for  him  so*    Oh !  mj  Ood !  and  then  he  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  kissing  her  with  a  fond,  loving  tender  kiss,  left  her. 

All  the  bright  visions,  all  the  pleasant  anticipations  with  which  he 
had  entered  the  farm  house  that  night  had  flown,  all  the  glorious  pro^ 
pects  of  his  life  were  blighted,  all  the  joyous  glimpses  of  the  future 
clouded  and  dimmed.  At  that  moment  life  and  all  that  it  could  give 
were  nothing  worth  to  him ;  no  fair  promise  that  it  held  out  to  him 
could  compensate  him  for  the  radiant  illusions  that  had  been  so  mdelj 
dispelled.  He  wandered  awaj  into  the  woods,  and  the  darkness  of 
night  overtook  him,  but  its  gloom  was  nothing  to  the  sombre  shadows 
which  enveloped  him ;  its  silence  was  nought  to  the  empty  stillness  of 
his  heart,  which  had  so  recently  been  full  of  the  music  of  joy  to  come* ' 

The  world  with  its  dreams  and  ambitions  afar  off,  forgotten,  and 
only  present  the  intensity  of  suffering,  and  the  bitterness  of  confliet. 

At  last  a  softer  mood  stole  over  him,  and  taking  out  the  little  packet 
of  cherry  stones  which  he  had  always  carried  with  him,  he  looked  at  it 
and  tenderly  raised  it  to  his  lips.  As  the  grey  dawn  broke  he  rose  and 
took  his  way  to  the  railroad,  and  sat  by  the  fire  which  was  kept  up  all 
night,  for  the  men  were  at  work  and  busy  to  get  the  line  finished. 

When  he  returned  in  the  morning  to  his  aunt's  cottage,  bearing 
about  him  the  evident  marks  of  a  man  who  has  be^  up  all  nighty  wA 
hair  disordered  and  tumbled  dothes,  he  found  a  crowd  surrounding  the 
door,  and  hastening  on  twenty  tongues  met  him  with  the  news  that  his 
aunt's  cottage  had  been  broken  into,  her  money  stolen,  and  that  she 
herself  had  been  found  lying  senseless  firom  a  blow  on  the  head,  upoo 
her  bedroom  floor. 


CHAPTBE  Y. 
WAS  DAVIB   OUILTT. 

On  the  third  day  towards  evening  Frank  Thomhill  returned  as  he 
had  said  he  would,  to  Holme  Moss  Farm,  and  putting  fifty  pounds 
into  the  farmer's  hands  pressed  him  to  name  an  early  day  for  his 
marriage  with  Lottie. 

This,  Tinley  was  not  unwilling  to  do,  so  that  day  three  weeks  at 
farthest  was  fixed  for  the  wedding. 

Thomhill  however  did  not  appear  so  happy  or  in  such  good  spirits  as 
it  might  have  been  thought  he  would  at  such  a  time.  Unaccountably 
he  seemed  changed ;  but  this  was  more  observed  by  Lottie  than  by  her 
father.  Still  however  she  was  very  happy  as  she  made  her  simple 
preparations  for  the  coming  change  in  her  life. 

Of  course  when  Frank  came  back,  the  great  news  of  tbo  villagSb 
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namely,  the  robbery  at  Mitt  or  as  she  was  usually  called,  Mn.  Bolden*8» 
was  related  to  him ;  but  though  he  listened  earnestly  to  Lottie's  first 
recital  of  that  occurrence,  and  eagerly  asked,  "  who  was  supposed  ta 
have  done  it,"  yet  afterwards  he  was  always  disinclined  to  hear  any 
mention  made  of  the  affair,  and  would  exclaim  in  a  tone  of  annoyance 
**  Bother  the  old  woman  and  her  money,  don't  lets  talk  of  her  Lottie/* 
and  Lottie  was  always  quite  willing  to  listen  to  the  substitution  of 
sweet  things  which  he  offered  in  exchange. 

The  days  passed  on  and  no  discovery  of  the  thief  who  had  entered 
Mrs.  Bolden's  cottage  was  made.  The  poor  old  woman  still  remained 
insensible,  so  that  no  information  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  her. 
Although  the  whole  village  was  occupied  in  canvassing  the  affair  from 
morning  till  night,  and  although  the  rural  constables  had  searched  the 
premises  over  and  over  again,  and  had  exercised  to  the  utmost  all  the 
ability  they  possessed,  still  they  had  been  totally  unable  to  discover 
any  clue  by  which  they  might  pursue  their  researches  further,  except 
indeed  that  one  of  them  had  picked  up  a  few  cherry  stones  which  were 
lying  scattered  about  on  the  floor  close  to  where  Mrs.  Bolden  had  been 
found,  and  which,  though  laughed  at  by  his  co-mates  be  persisted  in 
preserving,  saving  in  reply  to  their  jeers,  <*  Well  there's  no  harm  done 
if  there  is  no  meanin*  in  *em." 

Davie  had  been  most  energetic  in  trying  to  discover  the  thief,  and 
had  offered  a  reward  to  anyone  who  should  Aimish  information.  He 
was  very  kind  and  attentive  to  his  aunt,  and  would  sit  by  her  bedside 
raising  her  pillows,  or  administering  her  medicine  with  idl  the  tender* 
ness  of  a  woman. 

Lottie  came  one  day  with  Frank,  whom  she  left  outside  in  the  little 
garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and  went  up  stairs  to  see  the  poor  suf^ 
erer.  There  she  found  Davie  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  that  even- 
ing when  she  had  involuntarily  confessed  to  him  her  love  of  Thomhill. 

He  met  her  however  with  his  usual  kind  gravity,  and  when  she  left 
he  accompanied  her  to  the  door  and  stood  there  watching  her  walk 
home  with  Frank,  till  a  curve  in  the  road  hid  them  from  view.  As 
he  was  turning  to  go  in  again  his  eye  rested  upon  an  object  lying  in 
the  mignonette  at  his  feet.  Stooping  down  he  picked  it  up  and  found 
it  was  a  small  leather  pocket  book  which  he  knew  at  once  to  be  Thorn* 
hill's  from  having  seen  it  with  the  latter  upon  several  occasions. 
He  took  a  stride  as  if  with  the  intention  of  catching  up  Lottie  and 
Frank  to  return  it,  but  then  remembering  that  they  were  already  a 
long  distance  off;  he  put  the  book  into  his  pocket,  determining  to  caU 
at  the  farm  in  the  evening  and  leave  it. 

A  week,  and  then  ten  days  passed  and  still  the  rural  police  had  failed 
to  bring  the  midnight  robber,  who  had  so  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
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little  village,  to  joBtice,  but  in  proportion  as  the  mjsteij  seemed  leas 
likely  to  be  cleared  up,  so  did  the  excitement  increase.  The  county 
newspapers  took  up  the  matter  and  in  eloquent  leaders  vehemently 
called  upon  the  police  to  bring  the  offender  or  offenders  to  justice. 
Then  it  was  rumoured  about  that  a  London  detective  was  coming  dowDt 
to  escape  whose  keen  sagacity,  untiring  perseverance,  and  marveUous 
skill  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  escape  the  blood  hound  in  full  cry. 

When  this  man,  who  inspired  awe  and  fear  in  the  minds  of  the 
simple  country  folk,  had  been  in  the  village  a  few  days,  and  had  seized 
with  avidity  upon  the  cherry  stones  possessed  by  the  constable,  it 
began  to  be  bruited  about,  whispered  at  first  with  mysterious  voice  and 
sad  shaking  of  the  head,  but  then  in  louder  and  more  certain  tones, 
that  the  real  thief,  the  vile  midnight  robber  was  no  other  than  Davie 
Bolden  himself. 

None  of  these  rumours  reached  Davie's  ears,  and  he  did  not  notice 
as  he  passed  to  and  fro  from  the  railway  to  his  aunt's  cottage,  that  mem 
looked  askance  at  him,  shunned  his  friendly  recognition,  and  failed  to 
greet  him  as  usual.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  work,  too 
anxious  for  his  aunt's  recovery,  to  pay  much  attention  to  what  vrai 
passing  ground  him,  so  that  no  mutterings  of  the  storm  that  was  brew- 
ing reached,  his  ears,  till  the  thunder  clap  burst  over  his  head  and  the 
detective  **  took  him." 

It  fell  upon  him  with  so  much  surprise  that,  for  the  first  few  moments 
after  the  man  had  told  him  what  he  wanted  with  him,  it  seemed  to 
blast  all  power  of  reasoning,  sense,  and  almost  the  very  life  out  of  him, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  man  roused  him  and  bade  him  *'  come  on,"  that 
he  quite  understood  what  was  required  of  him,  knew  that  be  was  to  go 
to  the  police  station. 

•  TheJ  detective  was  kind  to  him,  and  permitted  him  to  go  without 
handcuffs,  but  a  little  crowd  of  boys  had  already  assembled  outside  the 
cottage  gate,  and  as  the  two  passed  by  the  ale-house  side  by  side  as 
they  had  often  walked  before  in  the  early  days  of  the  detective's 
coming,  yet  every  man  assembled  there  knew  that  Davie  Bolden  was 
going  to  prison. 

There  being  searched,  the  packet  of  cherry  stones  was  found  upon 
him,  which  the  detective  regarded  with  a  satisfied  and  significant  eye^ 
and  also  Erank  Thomhill's  pocket  book,  which  in  the  busy  agitation  of 
his  mind,  he  had  day  by  day  forgotten  to  return  to  him. 

^s  that  was  taken  out  of  his  pocket  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
take  it  back,  and  was  on  the  point  of  disclaiming  its  ownerahip,  but 
the  man  with  a  quiet  smile  put  back  his  hand,  and  Davie  over  whom 
had*suddenly  fallen  some  strange,  horrible  fiucination,  waited  tongue 
tied  the  disclosure  of  its  contents. 
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^  I  tboQgbt  80,"  said  the  London  detettive  as  two  fire  pound  notea 
were  palled  out  from  one  of  the  pockets,  and  compared  with  a  paper  of 
^gores  he  held  in  his  hand. 

And  then  they  left  him  alone  in  the  narrow,  dark  cell  of  the  statioli 
house,  done  to  pass  the  night  with  his  thoughts,  alone  till  the  moRoW» 
when  he  would  be  taken  to  the  matket  town,  to  be  examined  before  tiw 
bendi  of  magistrates. 

How  bitter  his  meditations  1  How  orerwhelming  his  situation !  He^ 
Dsfie  Bolden  who  had  striyen  all  the  years  of  bis  lifb  to  keep  an  untaf^ 
nished  name,  and  unblemished  reputation,  to  be  cast  into  prison  ftAr 
theft,  and  theft  accompanied  with  such  circumstances  as  this  was,  with 
tiolence  to  the  person  of  his  only  relative,  and  she  an  aunt  who  had 
brought  him  up  from  childhood. 

There  passed  before  his  eyes  the  morrow's  scene,  and  as  he  consiid!*- 
ered  what  his  fate  might  be,  he  could  not  but  remember  that  pocket 
book,  and  a  quick  perception  told  him  what  damning  fiital  endenoi^ 
that  might  prove  against  him. 

Crossing  his  arms  over  his  breast  as  if  to  defy  the  wave^  that  should 
beat  against  him,  the  waves  of  men's  suspicions,  of  their  contempt^  of 
their  indignation,  he  paced  up  and  down  his  cell  the  livelong  night. 

He  thought  of  Lottie  too  and  of  her  connection  with  that  man  of 
whom  a  horrible  suspicion  had  entered  his  mind.  She  must  be  saved^ 
and  yet  how  f  If  he  told  ,the  story  of  the  pocket  book  and  how  he 
eame  by  it  would  it  be  believed  ?  In  his  own  mind  he  had  already 
discovered  who  was  the  murderous  thief,  who  had  struck  down  his 
aunt  for  the  sake  of  her  gold,  but  could  he  prove  the  guilt  of  that  other 
person  ?  Had  he  any  substantial  evidence  by  which  he  could  convince 
the  world  of  his  innocence,  and  condemn  that  other  man  ?  Thomhill 
might  deny  that  the  book  was  his,  and  Lottie,  the  Lottie  over  whom 
his  heart  yearned  with  a  melting  tenderness,  could  he  bear  to  see  her 
crushed  down,  as  he  knew  she  would  be  under  the  weight  of  such  a 
grievous  sorrow  ? 

No,  let  what  would  come,  never  should  such  agony  fidl  upon  her  by 
his  band. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  very  tenderness  of  his  love  for  her,  the 
highest  love  that  man  can  bear  for  woman  or  woman  for  man,  the  love 
that  will  gladly  sacrifice  itself  to  shield  the  beloved  head  horn  one  pang 
that  may  rather  be  visited  upon  it,  he  strove  to  put  from  him  the  stem 
promptings  of  a  rigidly  truthful,  upright  conscience,  and  became  weak, 
because  he  was  strong  for  her. 

But  even  as  he  thus  decided  he  seemed  once  again  to  stand  by  her 
mother's  deathbed,  and  to  hear  again  her  mother's  voioe  say  to 
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^  Davie  lad,  take  care  of  my  child,  my  Lottie,  neyer  let  her  come  to 
harm  Davie,  if  a  strong  arm  or  a  stout  heart  can  save  her."* 

The^e  words,  the  words  that  a  dying  mother  whose  womanly  insight 
and  instinct  had  foreseen  from  the  steady  thoughtful  youth,  the  graven 
sober,  manhood,  Davie  had  never  forgotten,  and  now  they  came  ringing 
back  in  his  ears,  praying  him  to  be  strong  for  her  because  he  was  weak. 

The  morrow  came.  The  magistrates  heard  the  case.  The  London 
detective  stated  the  finding  of  some  cherry  stones  in  Davie's  pocket 
exactly  corresponding  to  those  which  had  been  found  in  his  aunt* • 
cottage.  He  was  known  to  have  been  from  home  upon  the  eventful 
night,  was  seen  to  return  with  clothes  disordered,  and  marks  of  some 
unusual  excitement  on  his  face,  and  above  all  there  was  the  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  pocket  book,  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  notes 
stolen  from  Mrs.  Bolden,  the  numbers  of  all  of  which  the  detective  had 
found  carefully  written  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  deposited  in  her  work 
]>ox. 

Then  he  Davie  was  warned  that  anything  he  might  say  would  be 
noted  down,  and  asked  if  he  could  give  any  reason  why  he  should  not 
l>e  committed  for  trial  P  Could  he  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  his 
whereabouts  on  that  particular  night  of  the  robbery,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  when  he  left  farmer  Tinley's,  and  of  three  when  the  men  at  the 
railway  stated  he  had  arrived  there  ? 

No  he  could  not.  Was  he  then  and  there  to  disclose  the  secret  of 
the  pocket  book,  to  hear  his  story  disbelieved,  or  to  go  home  trium- 
phant and  look  upon  Lottie's  white  face  of  agony  ?  Could  he  tell  out 
before  all  that  multitude  that  he  had  picked  up*  the  cherry  stones 
because  they  had  once  lain  warm  in  the  mouth  of  her  he  loved,  that  he 
had  preserved  them  as  a  relic,  as  a  something  which  the  dear  one  of  his 
heart  had  once  touched  ?  Could  he  reveal  to  them  how  he  had  spent 
that  night  in  the  bitter  anguish  of  disappointment,  in  the  mighty  battle 
of  self-conflict  ?    No,  ten  thousand  times  no. 

As  the  proceedings  had  nearly  terminated  farmer  Tinley  red  with  exer- 
tion came  into  the  hall  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  whom  he  had  been  to 
seek  on  Davie's  behalf  when  he  found  that  he  had  not  consulted  any 
professional  man  This  gentleman  asked  for  a  remand,  which,  after  a 
great  deal  of  hesitation,  and  with  some  reluctance,  the  magistrates 
granted  for  a  week.  Then  heavy  bail  in  which  Tinley,  (who  forgetting 
all  his  recent  anger  now  that  Davie  was  in  trouble)  stood  with  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  had  always  been  Davie's  sincere  friend. 

And  now  he  was  free  to  go,  but  with  how  bitter  a  freedom. 

For  hours  he  sat  thinking,  thinking  but  the  next  morning  he  went 
bravely  back  to  the  railroad,  determined  to  do  his  duty  to  the  last. 
.    It  was  there  that  Lottie  came  to  him,  bringing  with  her  (very  leluc- 
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tantlj  if  she  had  kDown  it)  Frank  Thornhill.  She  came  to  him  as  he 
stood  amongst  the  navvies  on  the  embankment,  surrounded  by  barrows 
and  planks,  and  with  the  red  soil  of  the  gravel  on  his  clothes  and  his 
hands.  Without  pausing  to  notice  these  things  she  came  up  and 
dasped  his  hands  crying  out,  '*  Oh !  Davie,  dear  Davie,  I  am  so  sorry. 
Don't  think  I  believe  it,  and  I  know  it  will,  it  must  come  right.  And 
now  Davie  I  have  come  to  say  good  bye  to  you  before  I  go,  and  when  I 
come  back  you  will  be  quite  happy  again." 

An  this  she  said  with  such  a  touching,  tender  sympathy,  with  such 
innocent  show  of  affection,  as  she  might  well  feel  for  the  Davie  who 
bad  often  carried  her  in  his  arms  when  she  was  a  child  lest  her  dainty 
shoes  should  be  soiled  with  mud,  who  had  often  laid  aside  his  occupa- 
tions to  devote  himself  to  her  whims,  and  who  had  offered  her  at  last 
his  love,  his  strength,  his  life,  and  had  known  the  bitterness  of  rejection. 

**  Gt>ing  Lottie,  where  are  you  going  ?  **  he  asked. 

**  Davie  you  know  I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow."  This  she  said 
very  gently,  and  with  dovmcast  eyes. 

"To-morrow  Lottie,  oh !  not  to-morrow  surely." 

"  Yes  Davie." 

But  he  scarcely  heard  her  answer,  he  was  so  violently  agitated. 
During  those  hours  when  he  had  been  so  deep  in  thought,  a  great 
resolve  had  been  formed  within  him,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  be 
called  upon  so  suddenly  to  put  it  into  execution.  However  he  had 
determined  that  it  must  be  done,  and  he  would  begin  it  now  at  once. 

Asking  Lottie  to  wait  a  few  moments  he  called  to  Thornhill  who  was 
standing  aloof  from  them,  and  walked  dovm  the  line  with  him  for  some 
distance  in  silence.  Then  stopping  he  said  abruptly  and  looking 
Thornhill  full  in  the  face,  "  Tou  are  the  thief,  the  cowardly  thief  who 
broke  into  my  aunt*s  cottage." 

Thornhill  paled  a  little,  and  his  hands  wandered  nervously  in  the 
tangle  of  his  soft  whiskers,  but  he  made  no  answer. 

"  Now  look  here  "  Davie  went  on,  «« if  you  will  go  quietly  away  from 
this  place  and  not  drag  that  poor  child  yonder  into  a  marriage  with  you> 
I  will  swear  to  give  you  time  to  escape  before  I  say  one  word  against 
you,  but  if  you  dare  to  think  to  marry  her,  if  you  persist  in  it  after 
this  morning,  I  will  stop  your  marriage  myself  in  the  church  to-morrow 
morning." 

'*  In  doing  which  David  Bolden  you  will  inform  against  your  own 
brother,  and  possibly  if  your  story  is  believed,  send  him  to  the  gallows," 
saying  which  he  flung  him  a  packet  of  letters  adding  "  there  are  proofs 
by  which  you  may  know  I  am  speaking  the  truth. 

*•  Otood  heavens  "  exclaimed  Davie  **  Tou  my  brother,  you 

•<  Yes  "  answered  he  whom  we  have  called  ThomhiU,  **  I  am  your 
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broifaer,  the  scamp  whom  you  have  lost  right  of  for  so  long,  who  lift 
70U  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  who  has  been  wandering  about  in 
Australia  these  Beyen  years  past.  Now  will  you  endeaTour  to  show 
your  affection  by  stopping  my  marriage  and  trying  to  proye  yowr 
brother  a  midnight  thief  T" 

With  these  words  he  left  Darie  leaning  steioken  down  wilfa-a«t<if»dlr 
ment  and  horror. 

But  there  was  yet  another  trial  in  store  for  tins  oonmgeona  heaist  la 
endure.  No  sooner  had  ThomhiU  (aa  we  shall  still  call  him)  left  faim« 
than  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Chipps  and  Oversiglit^  the  railwaf 
contractors  for  whom  he  was  superintendent,  walked  up  to  bimi^  and 
told  him  that  under  the  Teiy  grave  snspioiona  whioh  attaclied  to  hlsi 
in  the  present  circumstances  be  must  gi?e  up  his  post  aa  superintend 
dent^  at  aU  e?ente  until  it  was  ascertained  what  course  tbelaw  w«nM 
take,  or  until  matters  should  be  cleared  up. 

Hare  was  a  cruel  blow.  Eridently  all  men  thought  him  goilty. 
What  hope  had  he  now  that  his  innocence  could  be  proved*  AU  chanee 
of  it  lay  within  himself  and  if  he  spoke,  if  cTCn  his  story  wedse  beUered, 
what  a  terrible  outlet  of  escape  to  take  advantage  of;  tbe  coot  of- his 
own  innocence  tlie  proving  of  a  new  found  brother's  guilt. 

What  a  chaoge  in  his  life  and  prospects  during  this  last  monfOt 
Ch>ne  now,  not  only  tbe  golden  visions  which  be  had  once  fondly  isf 
dulged,  but  also  his  good  name  and  fair  fame.  His  hopes  ahatteved^ 
his  life  Uaated. 

As  he  tiiought  of  these  things  lost  in  tbe  deep  wilderness  of  amaae- 
ment,  sonow,  and  affliction,  with  his  heart  torn  and  rent  in  twain,  be 
did  not  hear  the  mighty  rushing  of  the  ballast  engine  tearing  vonnd 
the  swift  curve  of  the  embankment,  be  did  not  heed  the  sound  of  the 
wonderful,  furious  monster  as  it  came  on  in  its  rapid  pace^  and  ere  tbe 
shrill  whistie  which  warned  him  of  his  danger,  was  finished,  he  was 
tossed  headlong  in  the  air  like  a  worthless  ball,  yards  and  yacda  in 
firont  of  the  bellowing,  panting,  huge  machine. 

OHAPVIB  YI. 
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Davie  was  picked  1^  cruelly  crushed  and  shattered  about^  but  yet 
the  doctors  did  not  give  up  all  hope  of  recovery.  It  was  indeed  one  of 
those  miraculous  escapes  for  which  no  one  is  able  to  account.  He  had 
too  a  naturaUy  strong  constitution,  and  with  his  firm,  well  built  frames 
and  temperate  habits  of  body  he  possessed  advantages  which  kept  death 
at  bay. 
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Far  hoars  he  lay  in  an  onoonsoious  stupor,  but  at  the  sdnnd  of 
Lottie's  wedding  bells  as  thej  rang  gailj  out  on  the  morrow  a  perfect 
frmay  of  delirium  seemed  to  take  possession  of  him,  and  he  rayed  about 
the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  in  disjointed  sentences. 

The  London  detectiye  sat  by  his  bedside,  and  day  by  day  out  of  the 
pitohwork  of  delirious  words,  this  man  made  out  the  story  of  another's 
frte. 

One  week  affcer  Lottie's  wedding,  on  the  very  erening  that  the  bride 
aad  bridegroom  returned  from  their  short  honeymoon,  another  prisoner 
was  apprehended,  and  that  prisoner  was  no  other  than  Lottie's 
hueband,  Frank  Thomhill. 

No  matter  that  he  was  torn  away  in  the  first  spring  of  his  bliss,  no 
iBlitter  that  Lottie  must  endure  the  pangii  of  such  a  separation,  no 
ttwttf^  that  a  brother's  unconscious  words  had  forged  the  chain  to  bind 
him,  juMiiee  must  have  her  own,  at  all  and  any  cost. 

A  pocket  of  his  coat  in  which  were  yet  some  cherry  stones,  (those 
^mfj  cmes  with  which  Lottie  had  filled  it  in  mirthful  play,  when  thejr 
sat  together  under  the  tree)  was  found  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  here  the 
mystery  of  the  stones  that  were  found  lying  upon  Mrs.  Bolden's  floori 
ims  better  explained  than  by  the  small,  carefully  preserved  packet  in 
Umie^B  pocket. 

It  was  extorted  from  Tinley  that  he  had  received  certain  monies  of 
him  which  exactly  corresponded  (added  to  the  contents  of  the  pocket 
book  found  upon  Davie)  with  the  amount  stolen.  The  ownership  of 
the  pocket  book  was  clearly  fixed  upon  him,  and  at  his  trial  he  was 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  twenty  years  transportation. 

Some  time  afber  his  conviction  be  made  a  confession  of  his  guilt. 
He  said  that  tempted  by  the  knowledge  of  the  money  possessed  by 
Mrs.  Bolden,  anxious  to  procure  the  sum  which  should  make  Lottie  his 
wife,  and  urged  on  by  the  devilish  whispering  of  the  tempter,  he  had 
watched  his  opportunity  and  gone  to  the  cottage.  He  had  never  meant 
to  hurt  the  old  lady  he  said,  but  she  was  so  quick,  and  active,  that  in 
the  fear  of  discovery,  he  had  struck  her.  Then  he  explained  how  that 
coming  to  Holme  Moss  Farm  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  he  had  * 
been  on  his  way  to  his  aunt's  cottage,  that  stopping  by  the  farmer's 
invitation,  and  being  at  once  struck  by  Lottie  he  had  determined,  (not 
knowing  what  reception  his  aunt  would  give  him,  or  what  damaging 
reputation  he  might  possess)  to  conceal  his  name  for  a  time  at  least-— 
and  that  was  all. 

No  not  all  Frank  Thomhill. 

Farmer  Tinley  became  an  altered  man  after  Frank's  conviction  and 
confession.    He  neglected  his  farm  and  his  fields,  and  never  more  was 
voice  heard  in  the  loud  jovial  tones  of  old.    Never  more  did  he  stay 
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in  the  market  town  smcking  with  his  old  friends,  but  sat  at  home  with 
drooping  head,  and  fallen  crest,  till  he  pined  away  and  died. 

Mrs.  Bolden  reached  a  good  old  age,  but  was  kept  in  merciful  ignor- 
ance that  Frank  Thomhill,  the  midnight  robber,  was  her  own  long  loat^ 
dearly  remembered  nephew. 

As  for  Lottie,  no  persuasion  could  induce  her  not  to  go  to  that  hr 
off  country  whither  he  whom  she  had  taken  for  better,  for  worse,  moat 
go  and  wear  the  felon's  dress.  She  had  sworn  to  be  with  him  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  and  till  death  parted  them  she  would  never 
leave  him. 

**  Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,"  has  ever  been  the  true  woman's 
motto. 

So  Lottie  went  too  beyond  the  seas,  and  when  years  afterwards  she 
returned,  white  and  faded,  in  mourning  robes,  with  a  little  wee  child  in 
her  arms,  Davie  Bolden,  (escaped  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  though 
bearing  about  him  as  ho  ever  would,  marks  of  that  well  nigh  fatal  grip) 
met  her  at  the  ship's  side,  and  took  her  to  his  home,  far  away  firom  tke 
west  country  farm  where  they  had  once  lived. 

Here  she  dwelt  peacefully  but  sorrowfully  awhile,  and  then  died. 

When  Davie  too  was  laid  by  her  side  in  the  churchyard  he  leffc  her 
boy,  and  his  nephew,  the  heir  to  great  wealth,  and  successor  to  a  proud 
and  honoured  name. 
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DISCOVERIES  AND  TEADB  OP  THE  EIVAL  FEBNCH  AND 
ENGLISH  COLONISTS  IN  THE  HUDSON  BAT  TEEEX- 
TOBIES.* 

BT  J.  eEOBOE  HODOnrS,  LL.B,  F.B.O.B. 
FURTHER   EFFORTS  TO     PREVENT  THE     INTRUSION     OF  THE    ENGLISH. 

The  period  at  which  the  rival  contests  on  the  Hudson  Bay  territory 
began,  dates  from  the  intrusion  there  of  the  English,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  two  French  colonists,  Des  Groseilliers  and  Radisson.  From  that 
dme,  until  the  final  cession  of  the  territory  to  England,  the  efforts  of  both 
parties  were  mainly  directed  to  two  things,  (subordinate  only  to  the 
peltry  traffic  itself)  :  the  taking  formal  possession  of  portions,  if  not  all, 
of  the  territory,  and  the  capture  of  each  other's  trading  forts.  In  both 
of  these  efforts  the  French  were  eminently  successful ;  but  still  the  Eng* 
lish  pertinaciously  held  their  footing  ;  though,  for  a  length  of  time,  it  was 
only  barely  maintained  at  a  single  insignificant  fort,  far  to  the  South 
of  the  Great  Bay  itself.  But  even  this  small  fort,  as  we  shall  see, 
proved  to  be  like  a  thorn  that  rankled  and  festered,  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  to  such  a  degree,  that  great  efforts  were  made  as  late  as  i&  1774 
to  "utterly  destroy  '*  it  and  some  other  forts  by  that  time  acquired,  and  to 
drive  the  English  entirely  out  of  the  territory. 

In  pursuit  of  their  object  in  taking  formal  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory, we  find  it  stated  in  a  memoir  on  the  French  Dominion  in  Canada, 
daring  1504-^1706,  that  MM.  Albanel  and  St.  Simon  '*  did,  on  the  9th 
July,  1672,  plant  the  cross  at  the  river  N^miskauf  with  the  consent  of 
Kiaskou,  chief  of  all  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  North  Sea  and  Hudson's 
Bay,  and,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  set  up  the  arms  of  France  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river."  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  "  they  did,  at  the  river 
Minahigouska^,^  set  up,  in  like  manner  the  said  arms,  after  having  turned 
up  a  sod  of  earth,  pulled  up  some  grass,  planted  some  shrubs,  and  per* 
formed  other  necessary  ceremonies.  They  made  known  to  the  Indian 
Bations  in  their  language,  that  they  subjected  them  to  the  French  nation, 
and  that  they  should  acknowledge,  in  future.  King  Louis  XIV.  for  their 
Monarch  and  Sovereign  Lord.'* 

*  Concluded  from  page  344. 

t  Rnpert  river,  where  the  English  trading  fort  was  erected.  See  atUef  page  341. 

X  Soatb-west  of  James  'Bay. 
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Thus  were  these  fonnal  acts  of  Sovereignty  thrice  repeated  in  tht 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  on  hehalf  of  the  French  monarch,  by  special 
commissioners  from  the  French  Colonists  of  Canada ;  and  thus  did  these 
Ck>lonist8  second  their  protest  against  the  intrusion  of  the  English  "  ad- 
venturers" who  had  so  lately  visited  the  shores  of  the  great  bay,  aid 
had  hoisted  the  symbol  of  English  Sovereignty  on  a  trading  tort  at 
N^miskau. 

The  protest  and  formal  acts  of  French  Sovereignty  were,  however,  una* 
vailing.  Armed  with  their  potent  charter,  and  under  the  guidance  of  so 
invincible  a  cavalier  as  Prince  Rupert,  their  first  governor,  the  English 
**  adventurers  "  lost  no  time  in  firmly  establishing  themselves  in  **  Prinoe 
Bupert's  land."  Having  secured  the  services  of  Des  Groselliers,  the 
French  pilot,  the  new  company  despatched  its  first  expedition  to  Port 
Nelson,  on  the  Bay,  in  1678.  In  1674*  the  Expedition  left  Fort  Rupeit 
to  establish  trading  posts  on  the  Moose  river.  Des  Groselliers,  not  baviAg 
remained  faithful  to  his  engagement  with  the  English,  was  dismissed*  and 
relnrned  to  Europe.  He  was  received  with  favour  in  Franee,  and  re- 
twcned  to  Canada  shortly  after  the  French  West  India  Company, 
traded  in  Canada,  &c.,  was  dissolved.  In  1 676,  another 
Company  was  formed  at  Quebec,  to  promote  trade  at  the  North  Westi 
and  Des  Groselliers  and  Radisson  were  despatched  by  it  to  HudsoA's 
Bay  to  open  a  traffic.  Governor  M.  De  Callieres,  in  his  Memoir  to  ths 
French  Minister,  dated  in  1685,  states  that  "  they  founded  a  settlemyeat 
north  of  the  Bay,  on  the  River  Bourbon,"  i.e..  Nelson  Riyer. 

In  1679,  Louis  Joliet  was  despatched  by  the  Quebec  Company  to  Hnd* 
son  Bay,  "in  the  public  interests."  His  narrative  of  the  voyage,  illm* 
trated  by  a  map,  were  sent  by  Count  de  Frontenac  to  the  French  King 
in  the  same  year. 

The  intrusion  of  the  English  in  these  territories  was  keenly  felt  duriii|^ 
this  time.  In  1681,  Du  Chesneau,  the  Royal  Intendant  of  New  Frances 
in  his  '*  Memoir  on  the  Western  Indians,*'  thus  speaks  of  them :  "  They 
are  still,"  he  says,  "  at  Hudson  Bay,  on  the  north,  and  do  great  daxnagr 
to  our  fur  trade.  The  farmers  (of  the  revenue)  suffer  in  consequence  by 
the  diminution  of  the  trade  at  Tadoussac,  and  throughout  the  entiif 
country,  because  the  English  draw  off  the  Outawa  nations  -^  *  *  • 
they  have  two  forts  on  the  said  Bay.  •  •  •  The  sole  means  to  pre- 
vent them  succeeding  in  what  is  prejudicial  to  us  in  this  regard  would  bt 
to  drive  them  by  main  force  from  that  Bay,  which  belongs  to  us,'*  etc. 

In  1682,  Radisson  and  Des  Groselliers  were  again  despatched  to  Port 
Nelson  to  counteract  the  trading  designs  of  the  English.  The  English 
Ambassador  at  Paris  complained  that  they  had  "  seized  a  fort  and  some 
property  of  which  the  English  had  been  in  possession  for  several  yean." 
Radisson  and  Des  Groselliers,  in  reply,  stated  that,  having  found  a  spot 
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the  River  Nelaon  adopted  to  their  trade,  more  than  150  leagues  distant 
firom  the  place  where  the  English  were  settled,  they  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  King's  name,  in  the  month  of  August,  1682."  In  September,  thej 
fiirther  state,  that  the  English  arrived  in  a  ship,  and  began  some  houses 
qm  iga  island ;  *'  and  that  the  ice  and  bad  weather  having  caused  the  des- 
tmctioB  of  the  English  ship,*'  thej  had  "  rendered  every  assistance  to 
the  English,  who  appeared  satisfied."  In  November  of  the  same  year, 
li.  de  la  Barre,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  Min- 
ister, declares  that  "  he  will  put  an  end  to  this  disorder,  [the  intrusion  of 
the  English  in  Hudson  Bay,]  and  report  next  year  the  success  of  his  de- 
iign. 

This  threat  was  carried  out  in  1683 ;  and  in  April  of  that  year  M.  de. 
la  Barre  reports  that  "  two  detachments  of  Frenchmen  have  proceeded  to 
die  aorth  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  English  of  Hudson's  Bay 
d^riBg  the  French  territory  and  obstructing  the  trade  the  French  carried 
mk  with  the  Asielibois,'"^  etc.  In  August  of  this  year,  the  King  directs 
If .  de  k  Barre  "  to  prevent  as  mnch  as  possible  the  English  establishing 
themselves  in  Hudson's  Bay,  possession  whereof  has  been  taken  in  my 
mtOB  several  years  ago."  In  November,  M.  de  la  Barre  thus  reports  the 
fieliim  of  the  expedition  which  had  been  sent  to  Hudson  Bay.f  "  The 
j^ple  who  had  been  at  Hudson  Bay  have  returned,  after  having  eneoun- 
twed  extr^ne  dangers.  They  erected  a  small  fort,  in  which  they  left  a 
garrison  of  a  few  men,  about  four  leagues  up  a  river  200  leagues  north  of 
any  English  settlement.  It  is  expected  that  communication  can  be  had 
with  it  overland,"  etc.  He  further  complains  that  *'  the  English  of  Hud- 
son Bay  have  this  year  attracted  many  of  our  northern  Indians,  who,  for 
tiiis  reason,  have  not  come  to  trade  to  Montreal."  In  1684,  the  French 
Minister  wrote  a  sharp  reproof  to  M.  de  la  Barre  for  having  restored  a 
vessel  to  an  English  Capt.  Gillin,  (or  Gillam,)^  which  had  been  captured 
in  the  previous  year  by  Radisson  and  Des  Groselliers  at  Port  Nelson.  The 
minister  held  that  such  an  act  involved  the  virtual  recognition  of  the  tra- 
ding rights  of  the  English  in  Hudson  Bay. 

Accompanying  this  censure  on  M.  de  la  Barre,  the  French  minister 
seat  to  the  Royal  Intendant,  De  Meules,  an  ordinance  of  the  King,  re- 

*  Othsrwise  called  the  AsBiniboins,  or  Sioux  of  the  Rocks  of  Lake  Winnepeg. 

t  This  was  likely  the  Radisson  and  Des  Grosillera'  expedition.  In  a  memoir  to  tha 
French  Minister,  written  a  few  days  afterwards,  K.  de  la  Barre  speaks  of  the  return 
ef  "  a  small  Tessel,  from  Hudson  Gulf,  200  leagues  further  north  than  the  Bay, 
hdnging  back  those  who  were  sent  there  last  year  by  order  of  Count  de  la  Fron* 
tenac/' 

t  This  GiUam  was  the  son  of  the  English  Oapt.  Gillam,  a  friend  of  Des  Gros* 
elliers,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Hudson  Bay  in  his  first  expedition  in  1667. — 
See  page  341. 
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quiring  **  those  who  will  trade  in  peltries  at  Hudson's  Bay/'  ♦  •  • 
"  to  carry  them  to  Quebec  to  receive  payment  for  them,  and  the  fourth 
[to  be]  retained  by  the  farmers  [of  the  revenue,]  as  is  customary.**  So 
restrictiye  an  ordinance  as  this  could  not  fail  to  defeat  the  very  object 
for  which  it  was  passed.  The  price  given  for  beavers  at  Quebec  was  net 
only  lower  than  that  paid  at  any  of  the  English  trading  posts,  but  the 
skins  themselves  were  by  this  ordinance  subject  to  a  payment  to  the 
farmers  of  the  King's  revenue  of  a  duty  or  royalty  of  one-fourth.* 


THE    "COUREURS    DE    BOIS,       OR   WHITE    TRAPPERS    OF     THE     WOODS. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  which  the  government  of  New  France  either 
ignored  or  never  fully  realised,  that  the  chief  part  of  the  misunder- 
standings, difficulties,  and  contests  connected  with  the  peltry  traffic,  had 
mainly  their  origin  in  the  persistence  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
impose  upon  the  traffic  unreasonable  restraints,  and  to  force  it  into  un- 
natural channels.  In  their  efforts  to  do  this,  their  plans  were  not  only 
counteracted  by  the  energy  of  the  English  traders,  but  they  were  even 
thwarted  in  them  by  three  separate  classes  among  themselves,  or  within 
their  own  influences-each  having  different  interests  to  serve,  but  tU 
united  in  their  opposition  to  the  government.  These  three  classes  were: 
the  Indians,  the  trading  officials  and  the  Coureur  de  boU. 

As  to  the  Indians  in  these  vast  territories,  they  were  ever  proud  of  their 
unfettered  forest  life,  and  would  naturally  disdain  to  be  bound  by  the  arti* 
ficial  trammels  of  the  white  man  in  the  exchange  of  skins  for  blankets^  and 
for  the  weapons  of  the  chase.  The  very  officials,  as  we  have  seen,t  wen 
secretly  in  league  with  the  coureura  de  hoU  against  the  farmers  of  the  re- 
venue, their  exaction  and  their  exclusive  privileges.  The  third  renudning^ 
or  intermediary  class  of  traders  or  factors,  the  coureurs  de  boie,  sought  in 
every  way  in  their  power  to  evade  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ring^s  revenus 
agents  at  Quebec.  Their  own  reckless  and  daring  mode  of  life  in  the 
woods  and  among  the  Indians,  far  from  the  seat  of  official  influence  and 
power,  gave  them  peculiar  facilities  for  doing  so.  Of  these  facilitiei 
they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves,  especially  as  they  were  secretly 


*  Dachesneau,  in  his  Memoir  to  the  French  Minister,  dated  13th  Nov.,  1681,  statss 
that  "  Trade  with  the  English  is  justified  everj  day ;  and  all  those  who  have  proe* 
eented  it,  agree  that  beaver  carried  to  them  sells  for  double  what  it  costs  here,  [al 
Qnebec] ;  for  that  worth  62  toitf,  6  dmiirSf  the  pound,  dnty  paid,  brings  8  Uvrm 
there,  and  the  bearer  for  Russia  sells  there  at  10  Hvret  the  pound,  in  goods." 

t  See  British  American  Magazine  for  September,  page  620. 
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under  the  protection  or  patronage  of  one  or  other  of  the  French  colonial 
gOTemors  or  judges.* 

These  CoureurM  de  Bois,  ("  runners  of  the  woods,")  or  white  trap- 
pers, were  a  numerous  class,  through  whom  the  traders  obtained  furs. 
M.  Duchesneau,  in  deprecating  harsh  measures  against  them  (which  , 
woulti  have  the  effect  of  driving  them  "  to  pass  over  to  the  English,") 
estimated  their  numbers  at  from  800  to  1000,  and  stated  that  *'  there  is  not 
a  family  of  any  condition  and  quality  soever  that  has  not  children,  brothers, 
uncles  and  nephews  among  them."  In  a  subsequent  letter  and  memoir, 
dated  Nov.,  1681,  M.  Duchesneau  divides  the  Coureurs  de  Bois  into  two 
sorts.  "  The  first,  he  states,  "  go  to  the  original  haunts  of  the  beaver, 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  •  •  *  and  these  cannot  make  the  trip  in 
less  than  two  or  three  years.  The  second,  who  are  not  so  numerous, 
merely  go  as  far  as  *  *  *  *  to  meet  the  Indians  and  French 
[t.tf.,  other  coureurs  de  bout]  who  come  down  in  order  to  obtain  exclu- 
sively their  peltries.  *  •  *  *  It  is  not  easy  to  catch  the  one  or 
the  other,  unless  we  are  assisted  by  disinterested  persons  ;  and  if  favoured 
but  ever  so  little,  they  easily  receive  intelligence,  and  the  woods  and  the 
rivers  afford  them  great  facilities  to  escape  justice."  So  vigilant  were 
the  agents  of  the  government,  and  so  oppressive  did  these  coureurs  de 
bois  feel  the  king's  trade  ordinances  to  be,' that,  as  M.  Duchesneau  further 
states,  "for  three  or  four  years,  (from  1677  to  1681)  they  did  not  dare 
to  come  down  "  to  Montreal  or  Quebec.  Had  they  not  done  so  at  length, 
"  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  supply  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
with  what  was  necessary  for  them  to  send  to  France.^ 

SUCCESSIVE    CONTESTS  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLTSH  TRADERS. 

The  maintenance  of  the  peltry  traffic  in  New  France  and  its  outlying 
territories,  under  such  circumstances,  was  peculiarly  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing even  to  the  most  disinterested  and  patriotic  of  the  French 
Colonists  themselves.  To  those  who  had  no  such  sympathies  or  national 
ties,  personal  gain  was  the  sole  principle  of  action  or  rule  of  conduct. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  1684,  we  should  find 
Radisson  a  second  time  deserting  his  fellow  colonists  and  allying  himself 
with  their  powerinl  rivals.  Attracted  by  the  love  of  gain,  or,  perhaps, 
piqued  at  the  censure  on  his  conduct  in  restoring  Gillam's  ship,  which 

*  "Not  content  with  the  profit  to  be  derived  within  the  countries  under  the  King's 
dominion,  the  desire  of  making  money  every  where  has  led  the  Governor,  SieorSi 
Perroty  Boisseau,  and  Da  Lnt,  and  Patron  his  uncle  to  send  canoes  with  peltries  to 
the  English." — Memoir  of  the  Royal  Intendant,  Duchesneau,  to  the  French  Ministeri 
lath  November,  1680. 
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the  French  miniBter  had  conyeyed  to  the  Governor,  de  la  Barre,  RadiaBoa 
went  to  London  in  1684  and  offered  his  senricea  to  the  English  Hvdaot 
Bay  Company.  They  were  accepted ;  and  he  waa  placed  in  command  of 
an  expedition,  consisting  of  five  yessels,  which  was  despatched  in  that 
year  to  capture  the  French  trading  posts  at  the  Bay.  This  he  did  witii- 
out  difficulty ;  and  he  not  only  destroyed  the  French  factories  at  Port 
Nelson,  which,  with  Des  Groselliers,  he  had  erected  two  years  beHwe^ 
but  he  also  "  plundered  their  stores,  and  carried  off  60,000  weight  of 
heaver " — a  loss  to  the  French  trading  company  at  Quebec  of  about 
40,000  livres.  Thus  commenced  under  the  guidance  of  a  fiuthlesa  Freacb 
eolonist  the  first  of  a  series  of  outrages  and  plunder  of  the  rival  tradmg 
posts  at  the  Baye  du  Nord  which  afterwards  bore  much  bitter  fruit. 

In  the  meantime  the  company  at  Quebec  was  not  inactive.  Thej  des- 
patched two  ships  to  the  Bay  in  the  same  year  (1684).  In  the  8ti» 
Th^rese  (now  Hayes)  river,  these  ships  encountered  a  hostile  party  tff 
English  traders,  who,  having  at  first  agreed  to  a  compromise  of  okuais 
and  pretensions,  afterwards  declined  to  give  it  effect,  or  to  allow  the  ships 
to  pass  their  fort  on  the  river.  Fearing  an  attack,  the  French  sooght  U 
surprise  the  fort.  Being  discovered,  they  were  forced  to  retire  and  enlsr 
another  branch  of  the  river.  Here  they  founded  a  small  settlement,  an^i 
in  1 685,  returned  to  Quebec,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  capture  in  Hodh 
son  straits,  with  20,000  livres  worth  of  beaver. 

In  1685,  the  new  Governor  of  Canada*  M.  de  Denonvill^  in  endea* 
Touring  to  induce  the  King,  for  commercial  reasons,  to  expel  the  EngUi 
from  the  Bay,  urged  that,  "  if  their  establishments  continue  as  they  haat 
begun,  at  the  three  places  on  that  Bay  which  they'  actually  occupy,  and 
on  the  river  Bourbon,  or  Port  Nelson,  we  must  expect  to  see  all  the  best 
of  the  beaver  trade,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  If  not  expelled  thence  they  will  get  all  the  fat  beaver  from  an 
infinite  number  of  nations  at  the  north,  which  are  being  discovered  every 
day  ;  they  will  attract  the  greatest  portion  of  the  peltries  that  reach  us 
at  Montreal  through  the  Outaonacs  and  Assinibois,  and  other  neighbour* 
ing  tribes,  for  these  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  will  not  have  far  to  go,  and  will  find 
goods  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  with  us." 

The  destruction  of  the  French  factories  at  Port  Nelson  by  Radisaon, 
in  1 684,  led  to  spirited  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  company  at  Quebec. 
Without  waiting,  apparently,  for  the  king's  favourable  reply  to  M.  di 
Denonville's  memoir,  the  company  despatched  overland  from  Quebebt 

early  in  1685,    100  men'*'  (coureurs  de  hois)  under  MM.  de  Troyea  and 

-^  — 

*  (Governor  Dongan,  in  his  report  on  the  state  of  the  Province  of  New  TwlC| 
dated  February,  1687,  states  that  this  expedition  was  despatched  by  IL  da  Denoa- 
ville,  and  consisted  of  '*  60  soldiers  and  100  young  men  of  Canada,  under  oommaad 
of  Ohevalier  de  la  Troyes." 
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D^Iberrille,  who  speedily  "  made  themBeWes  masters  of  the  three  forts 
th»£n^]di  had  created  at  the  head  {dm/u  le/onds)  of  that  Bhj.'** 

In  the  meantime  a  con  mention  was  concladed,  in  1687*  between  the 
riral  parties,  that  Port  Nelson  should  remain  in  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  two  crowns.  This  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory ;  and  M.  de 
Dttionyille  recommended  to  the  French  minister  that  the  trading  postii 
ibttdy  taken  ftom  the  English  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  be  re- 
itiMd  to  them,  "  on  account  of  their  attracting  the  eaureurt  de  haU  ai 
much  as  possible,  besides  purchasing  the  beaver  at  a  higher  rate,  and 
ttomiahing  their  goods  cheaper;**  and  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the 
nreneh  traders  be  directed  to  intercept  the  Indians  by  land,  and  not  allow 
diem  to  come  in  contact  with  the  English,  *'  inasmuch  as  it  is  otherwise 
nnpOBsible  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  trading  with  them."  These  sug- 
gwtions  were  not  acted  upon ;  and  the  posts  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  French.  In  1688,  the  English  sent  an  expedition  to  retake  thdr 
eaptored  fbrts.  M.  D'Iberville,  the  French  naval  officer,  then  in  command 
tfcere,  iWistrated  their  design,  defeated  them,  and  took  their  ships.  In 
IS89,  they  again  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  object;  and  attacked 
Fbrt  8te.  Anne,  but  were  again  repulsed  by  B'Iberville. 

Chreat  privation  was  often  endured  by  the  French  at  the  bay,  in  main- 
taining the  posts  captured  ftom  the  English,  in  consequence  of  the 
searaty  of  provisions.  In  1692,  Fort  Ste.  Anne  was  left  in  charge  of 
Umr  persons,  while,  for  want  of  food,  the  garrison  returned  overland  to 
Quebec.  Taking  advantage  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Fort,  the 
ttigliah  attacked  and  captured  it  In  it  they  found  more  than  50,000 
4eu§  worth  of  peltries,  exclusive  of  the  munitions  of  war  and  cannon.'* 
This  was  declared  by  the  French  colonists  to  be  ''  a  very  serious  loss,  and 
one  which  will  deprive  Canada  of  considerable  beaver."  The  fort, 
however,  soon  again  fell  into  French  hands. 

In  the  meantime  both  parties  made  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the 
stroggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Hudson  Bay  territories.  D' Iberville  re- 
tmied  to  France  in  1691 ;  but,  in  1694,  he  waa  sent  to  the  Bay  with 
three  ships  of  war  to  complete  the  oonquest  of  the  English  forta 
at  that  place.  On  hia  arrival  there  he  waa  attacked  by  tiiree  Engiiah 
vaasels.  These  he  defeated,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  beaiege  FortNrf- 
aaii  (or  Bourbon.)  Afber  a  gallant  defence  the  fort  surrendered,  and  thus 
thd  remaining  and  most  important  of  the  English  trading  forta  at  the 
Bay  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 


tlBSlmetloiii  from  tbe  king  for  Ooont  de  Frontenac,  16S9.  In  tbe  "  Mamoirs  on  tha 
AflUrs  of  Oanada,"  dated  February,  1692,  M.  d'IberviUe,  who  served  under  U,  da 
Th^es,  gets  the  credit  of  capturing  these  three  forti  in  1689. 
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ARTS   USED  TO    INFLUENCE   THE    INDIANS   FOR   AND   AOAIN8T  THE 
FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH    COLONISTS  AND  TRADERS. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  arts  which  were  used  to  iiifluence  the 
Indians  both  for  and  against  the  English  traders.  In  all  the  fomiil 
interviews  between  the  French  or  English  governors  and  the  Tndiani^ 
much  ceremony  was  observed.  When  it  was  possible,  the  troops  weit 
paraded,  with  all  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war/'  before  the  unao- 
customed  eyes  of  the  savage  warriors,  so  as  to  impress  them  with  tiia 
formidable  prowess  of  the  great  Onontio*  or  of  the  Corlear,t  as  the 
case  might  be.  Mr.  John  Nelson,  of  Boston,^  in  a  memorial  to  the 
British  Government,  dated  September,  1696,  states  that  ''for  some 
years,  ever  since  the  war,  they  have  from  time  to  time  transported 
into  France,  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  enterprising  Indians  (not 
only  their  own,  but  ours  whom  they  have  happened  to  take  prisoners), 
fw  no  other  intent  than  to  amuse  and  dazjgle  them  with  the  greatness 
and  splendour  of  the  French  court  and  armies,  where  the  King  hath  so 
thought  it  worth  his  countenancing  as  to  send  them  into  Flanders 
where  the  armies  have  been  expressly  mustered  before  them  to  shew 
their  greatness,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  an  English  Order  in  Coon- 
oil,  dated  London,  February,  1696,  provides  for  the  case  of  two  Tn^i^na 
"  made  prisoners  at  the  surrender  of  York  Fort  in  Hudson's  Bay,'*  and 
brought  to  London,  doubtless  with  a  similar  design. 

Another  effective  way  of  influencing  the  Indians  by  appealing  diieetly 
to  their  avarice  and  cupidity  was,  by  secret  presents^  practised  also  k 
those  days.  To  this  system  was  applied  the  term  of  ''underground" 
influence — a  term  which  received  a  peculiar  significance  about  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  the  adjoining  republic,  but 
which  few  supposed  had  its  origin  in  the  earlier  times  of  our  history. 


•  «  Nondio,"  i.e.,  literallj,  the  "  Oreat  Mountain"— eai  epithet  originally  applied 
bj  the  Indians  to  M.  de  Montmany,  Viceroy  of  Canada,  of  whose  name  H  wfll  be 
seen  it  is  a  translation.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied  indiflbrently  to  eadi  of 
the  French  governors  of  Canada.  .Onontio  goa  (Ontiogoa)  was  the  Indian  aaoM  of 
the  King  of  France. 

t"Gorlear|  Gorlard,  or  Gorlier,  a  noted  Dntch  governor,  so  belovwl  by  the 
Iroqnois  that  in  memory  of  him  thej  call  all  governors  by  that  name."— Qovsmor 
Dongan's  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  1687.  The  name  was 
first  applied  to  the  English  governor,  Sir  Bdmond  Andros,  in  1687.  "  Foryow  was 
pleased  to  aceept  the  name  of  a  Man  that  was  of  good  dispositions,  and  esteemed 
deare  amongst  us  (to  witte)  the  old  Gorlear.'' — Address  of  2,000  Maqnaes  (Mohawk) 
Sachems  to  Sir  Bdmund  Andros. 

t  This  Mr.  Nelson,  while  on  his  waj  to  Port  Royal  (Annapolis,  N.8.)  was  takes 
bj  the  French  and  sent  to  Quebec,  and  afterwards,  for  discovering  a  plot  against 
Maine,  was  sent  to  France,  and  imprisoned  there  for  two  yean. 
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In  a  memoir  to  the  French  Minister  in  1686,  M.  de  Denonville,  Goy- 
emor  of  Canada,  thus  gives  an  account  of  the  practice  of  this  system 
under  his  regime.  He  says :  "  Father  de  Lamberville  having  given  me 
an  account  of  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Colonel,"^  who  aimed  at  carrying 
the  Hurons  away  from  us,  and  drawing  the  Outawas  to  himself,  I 
loaded  him  with  presents  to  gain  over  the  greatest  intriguers  among 
the  Iroquois  chiefs,  in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of  all  the  young  men 
who  were  intending  to  march  against  us.  He  arrived  very  opportunely, 
for  all  the  nations,  under  M.  Dongan's  assurance  that  the  good  Father 
would  not  come  back,  were  assembling  and  marching ;  but  his  return 
rtvived  the  party  of  the  Father,  who  dispelled  this  storm  by  means  of 
secret,  called  here  *  underground*  preeente" 


CONTEST  VIRTUALLY   CLOSED— TREATIES  OF   RYSWICK   AND  UTRECHT. 

At  length  the  contests  between  the  rival  colonies  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory  virtually  ceased.  By  the  treaty  of  Byswick,  entered  into  by 
Fhmce  and  England  in  1697,  both  parties  agreed  to  restore  whatever 
places  at  the  Bay  they  were  possessed  of  before  the  war.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  determine  this  question ;  but  they  appear 
never  to  have  met.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty,  however.  Fort  Albany, 
on  the  Biver  Albany,  at  the  east  side  of  James'  Bay,  was  the  only  place 
in  the  Territory  in  possession  of  the  English  traders,  and  it  continued 
in  their  possession  undisturbed  imtil  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718. 
By  this  noted  treaty,  France  transferred  to  England  the  whole  of  her 
rights  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  and  thus  placed  a  bar  on  all  the  trad- 
ing privileges  of  her  Canadian  subjects  in  that  part  of  New  France. 

Thus  by  another  stroke  of  a  king's  pen  was  ceded  away  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  to  secure  the  possession  of  which 
great  hardships  were  endured,  many  lives  lost,  and  much  treasure  had  for 
years  been  expended  both  by  the  imperial  government  and  the  colonists. 
It  would  have  caused  M.  Talon  great  mortification  had  he  lived  to  wit- 
ness this  summary  transfer  to  a  territorial  rival  of  so  important  an  ap- 
pendage to  "  this  portion  of  the  French  monarchy,"  which  but  forty 
years  before  he  had  confidently  predicted  with  its  vast  area  would  "  be- 
0(Hne  something  grand.^f 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  this  mortification  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  French  colonists  in  Canada,  whose  trading  interests  at  the 
North  were  by  the  solemn  act  of  their  sovereign  extinguished  for  ever. 
During  the  peace  which  followed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  si- 
lently smouldered,  but  was  ready  to  break  out  should  any  occasion  offer. 

*  OoL  ThomM  Dongan,  Gk>veraor  of  New  York, 
t  See  anttf  page  343. 
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This  occasion  did  present  itself  on  the  renewal  of  hostiKties  between 
France  and  England  in  1744-^.  In  1744,  M.  de  Beaubarnois,  the  tiiea 
GoTemor  of  Canada,  in  a  despatch  to  the  French  Minister,  thus  gires 
Tent  to  the  long  pent  up  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  possession  of  the 
trading  posts  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  by  English.  In  detailing  hm  pro* 
jected  plans  for  the  destruction  of  these  posts,  he  says :  '*  In  TtgBti  to 
the  posts  on  Hudson  Bay,  •  ♦  ♦  which  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  recommend  me  to  endeayour  to  neutralise,  or  utterly  destroy 
if  possible.  I  haye  instructed  Sieur  Quillet,  who  farms  the  post  ak 
Lf^e  Temiscaming,*  and  has  gained  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of 
the  nations  thereabouts,  to  preyail  upon  them  to  assemble  together  in  tiA 
course  of  this  winter,  in  order  to  fall,  at  the  (^ning  of  the  spring,  sS 
well  on  Fort  Bupert  as  on  the  other  forts  in  the  direction  of  Hudson's 
Bay ;  I  haye  in  like  manner,  •  •  ♦  g^Q^  orders  to  MiaailimAtin^ 
*  *  *  80  that  they  may  all  cooperate  in  the  deitruetian  of  the  JBng' 
Uek  estdbliekmente  at  the  NartK  *  *  *  \  beg  you  to  asBute  His 
Majesty  that  I  wiU  not  neglect  any  thing  to  tdterly  deitfOfft  if  posaibii; 
the  English  establishments  in  that  quarter,'*  etc. 

ORAVSR   EVENTS — FINAL   ISSUE   OF  THE   STRUGGLE. 

Events  of  graver  moment,  however,  in  the  struggle  for  the  possessioa 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  reduced  to  comparative  insignificance,  ere  the 
year  closed,  this  projected  contest  at  the  north.  That  momentous  struggle 
although  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  operation  of  the  temporary  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  1748,  nevertheless  involyed  in  its  issue  the  ezistenos 
of  French  power  in  the  very  seat  of  its  strength  on  this  continent.  The 
result  of  that  memorable  struggle,  whether  early  foreseen  or  not  by  the 
statesmen-actors  of  those  times,  was  finally  declared  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  American  his- 
tory. It  brought  to  an  heroic  close  a  protracted  contest  for  commer^ 
dal  and  national  supremacy,  waged  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
between  two  of  the  foremost  nations  of  Christendom.  That  contest, 
although  it  was  too  often  utterly  selfish  in  its  aims  and  purposes^  vamx* 
theless  developed  in  a  wonderful  degree,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  die* 
covery  •  Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  discovery  was  evoked,  it  has  scarcely  had  a  parallel  even  in  later 
times,  when  steam  and  electricity  have  added,  as  it  were,  two  wings  to 
man's  locomotive  power,  and  have  given  him  two  mighty  i^;ents  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  of  the  potency  of  wbidi  neither  the 
Kings  nor  statesmen  of  a  century  ago  hlid  the  slightest  conoeptian. 

•  i.*.,  the  head  waters  of  the  Biyer  Ottowa. 
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SIR  EVERARD'S  HOUND. 

A    BALLAD. 

BY    H.    F.   D. 

1. 

Sir  Everard  rode  from  Leaton's  towers 

At  the  close  of  a  summer  day. 
Sweet  was  the  breath  of  the  wild-wood  flowers 

Which  spangled  the  forest  way  ; 
But  onward  went  he,  o'er  hillock  and  dell. 
For  the  lordly  halls  of  Tremorden  Fell. 

2. 

On  the  breast  oi  the  Knight  was  gaily  slung 

A  pledge  of  his  lady's  love. 
And  bright  were  the  beams  its  jewels  flung 

In  the  lingering  light  above  ; — 
Alas !  Sir  Everard,  gentle  and  bold. 
Thy  heart  must  ransom  that  '  heart  of  gold* 

3. 

Six  ruffians  crouch  in  the  tangled  wood 

And  mark  it  with  greedy  eyes. 
Like  tigers  which  once  have  tasted  blood. 

They  dart  at  the  glittering  prize ; — 
**  Rather  my  life," — Sir  Everard  cried, 
*'  Than  the  first  love-gift  of  my  promised  bride  P* 


4. 

Two  dark  forms  lie  at  Sir  Everard's  feet 
But,  dying,  he  sinks  to  the  ground. 

When  bounding  forward,  faithful  and  fleet 
He  spies  his  trusty  hound  ; — 

'*  Ho,  Luath !  brave  Luath  !  this  token  bear. 

To  the  well-known  bower  of  my  lady  fair !" 

TOL.    II.  2S 
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5. 

The  lady  Isabel,  musing,  looks 
To  the  woods  all  still  and  lone, 

She  hears  the  play  of  the  bubbling  brooks,— 
She  hears  the  breezes  moan  ; 

The  sunset  crimsoned  the  lattice  frame. 

Yet  the  gallant  Sir  Everard  never  came. 

6. 

But  swift  to  that  bower  good  Luath  bore 
The  pledge  of  his  braye  young  lord, — 

A  ^jeweled heart*  all  smeared  with  gore 
And  slung  on  a  silken  cord ; 

Soon,  soon  did  the  bridegroom  wed  his  bride,- 
His  lady  now  lies  by  Sir  Eyerard's  sidej 


OUR  CANADIAN  VILLAGE, 


BY   JOHN    READE. 


I  do  not  know  who  was  the  "gi/t  primus  venit**  of  **out  village." 
Its  name  is  French,  but  this  may  have  happened  from  English  caprice  or 
American  love  of  novelty,  or  may  have  been  a  friendly  nominal  conces- 
^  sion  to  the  former  lords  of  the  soil.  At  any  rate,  its  French  founders  (if 
such  they  were)  left  few  vestiges  behind  them.  Their  **mark  "  is  gen- 
erally a  church,  and  as  no  such  •*  mark  "  was  left  here,'  their  term  of 
possession  (if  they  ever  had  possession)  was  very  short.  But  whoever 
were  the  first  "  defricheurs,"  ihe  Scotch  had  the  firmest  footing,  though, 
in  point  of  numbers  they  were  once  matched  by  their  American  rivals. 
The  relative  numerical  importance  of  the  several  nationalities,  may,  per- 
haps, be  best  estimated  by  a  statement  in  this  respect  of  our  little  com- 
mercial community.  Of  the 'store-keepers  three  are  Scotch,  two  are 
American,  and  two  are  Irish.  Of  all  these  the  chief  firm  is  a  Scotch  one, 
so  that  Scotch  thrift  and  intelligence  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  na- 
tional features.     From  what  I  said  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper,  the  rea- 
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der  will  be  pleased  to  recall  that  these  (AmericaD,  Irish  and  Scotch)  are 
not  the  only  ethnological  sources  from  which  "onr  Canadian  Tillage'* 
denTes  its  existence.  England,  France,  Germany,  &c.,  have  also  sent 
ont  their  quota.  I  am  glad  to  have  to  say,  however,  that  gradually, 
these  different  nationalities  are  rubbing  away  their  roughnesses  by  mutual 
contact,  and  the  adyantages  of  liberal  education  and  that  by  and  bye 
"  Canadian  "  will  be  the  only  recognized  patrial  epithet  within  its  muni- 
cipal boundaries.  One  genuine  Scottish  characteristic  of  our  village, 
however,  I  hope  will  never  pass  away  from  it,  I  mean  its  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  sun,  till  the  Angel  of 
Rest  has  set  his  wings  in  motion  heavenward,  a  sweet,  calm,  blessed  still- 
ness reigns  over  the  whole  little  scene,  mountain,  river,  field  and  dwelling. 
To  be  sure,  there  will  be  a  moving  to  and  fro  at  church  time,  and,  per- 
hftps,  too  much  talk  of  a  secular  character,  but  this  only  makes  the  still- 
ness that  precedes  and  follows  the  interruption  more  deliciously  sensible. 
There  are  three  churches,  two  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist.  These 
do  not  by  any  means  represent  all  the  forms  that  Christianity  is  found  in 
here,  but  they  will  coincide,  you  can  easily  see,  with  the  result  of  mj 
mercantile  census.  Service  is  held,  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England  once  every  fortnight,  in  the  school-house.  The  Baptists  con- 
gregate about  three  miles  away,  where  they  have  a  little  church,  and  a 
very  poorly  paid  but,  I  understand,  excellent  minister.  Congregation- 
alists  can  pray  in  their  own  place  of  worship,  if  they  take  a  walk  or  a 
drive  of  seven  miles  or  so.  Roman  Catholics  have  service  once  a  month 
here,^once  a  fortnight  three  miles  from  here,  and  once  a  week  seven  milea- 
from  here.  I  think  you  will  now  understand  pretty  well  our  denomina- 
tionally religious  whereabouts.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  this  cata- 
logue. Unitarian  ism,  Universalism,  and  some  other  "isms,"  that  are  also 
found  along  the  windings  of  our  beautiful  river.  It  with  its  windings  ia 
moving  on  to  the  sea  ;  Christianity  with  its  windings  is  also  moving  on 
to  another  sea — infinitely  deep  and  broad.  I  only  mean  Christianity  that 
ii  of  Christ. 

Of  our  two  Presbyterian  churches,  one  is  of  the  perpendicular  style  of 
architecture,  and  its  tall  spire  gleams  beautifully,  seen  through  the  trees 
from  the  river  side,  this  blessed  summer  evening.  There  is  not  much  or- 
nament about  it,  but  it  is  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  plain  and  chaste, 
jet,  evidently,  no  common  dwelling-place,  and  see,  does  it  not  seem  to 
point  up,  up,  far  up,  to  another  House  where  there  are  **  many  man- 
iiotos  P  "  Long  may  it  so  point,  and  long  may  it  tell  by  the  good  man's 
neme  it  bears  of  worth  and  piety  and  gentle  charity,  of  the  meek  bravery 
of  the  true  christian  soldier^  who  stands  though  unheeded  and  unrewarded 
al  the  post  that  his  Great  Captain  has  assigned  him.  Our  other  Presby- 
terian -church  is  square,  massive,  and  spirelesi,  built  at  a  time  when  me- 
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chanic  arts  were  iDfant,  or  at  farthest  but  adolescent  in   "  onr  Tillage.'* 
It  has  an  air  of  fixedness  and  independence  that  suits  very  well  with  the 
character  of  its  frequenters.     Its  very  name,  the  '*  stone  church,'*  seemi 
a  sort  of  challenge,  a    "  touch-me-if-you-dare,'*    '*  take-me-if-yoii-can " 
sort  of  a  name,  but  a  strong,  unflinching,  noble  name  after  all.  '*  Founded 
on  a  rock."     It  might  have  been  called  St.  Peters.     Sermons  hare  been 
preached  on  "  petra  *^  and  "  petros.**     I  am  not  going  to  preach  one. 
So,  let  the    "  stone  "   church,  (which  it  really  is)  bear  its  true,  old  Eng- 
lish name.     Well,  these  two  churches  supply  the  spiritual  sabbath  sern- 
ces  of  the  Scotch  part  of  the  community.      But,  as  I  told  you  before^ 
there  is  a  goodly  portion  of  us  who  are  not  Scotch,  and  (almost)  there- 
fore not  Presbyterians.     Well,  what  becomes  of  us  when  we  do  not  take 
one  of  the  Sabbath  day's  journeys  necessary  to  obtain  the  ministrations 
of  our  own  church,  or  when  these  ministrations  are  not  brought  home  to 
us?     There's  a  neat  little  brick  building  between  the  two  I  haye  just 
tried  to  give  you  some  idea  of,  facing  the  centre  bridge.     The  two  others 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  national  churches ;  this  little  chapel  is  cosmopolitan* 
All  are  invited  to  it,  all  are  welcome.      None  need  leave  his  own  commu- 
nion,  but  he  may  visit  here  and  refresh  himself,  as  a  poor  pilgrim  who  is 
journeying  to  a  far  country  and  needs  to  have  his  strength  renewed ;    u 
a  poor  sheep  who  finds  a  strange  but  friendly  fold^  he  may  be  kept  and 
tended  till  his  own  shepherd  finds  him  out,  or  till  the  Great  Shepherd  of 
all  takes  him  to  the  Great  Fold.     Here,  at  least,  he  may  be  sheltered 
from  the  storm,  and  saved  from  the  wolves.     And  so,  (and  is  it  any  won- 
der ?)  this  little  chapel  that  faces  the  centre  Bridge,  and  looks  up  the 
road  and  down  the  road,  numbers  among  its  attendants  many  of  those 
who  have  **  no  church  of  their  own  "  to  go  to,  or,  who  seek  less  formal* 
ity,  exclusiveness,  social  and  religious,  a  warmer  feeling  of  brotherhood 
and  more  kindly  ministerial  attention  than  other  denominations  always 
either  profess  or  vouchsafe.     It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whom  else  it  num- 
bers.    Here,  and  all  through  this  little  contribution  to  the  British  Amer* 
icon,  I  trust  I  shall  do  justice  to  all  of  whom  I  speak,  regardless  of  creed 
or  country.     If  there  is  any  thing  I  hate  more  than  any  other  it  is  un- 
thinking, unreasoning  prejudice  against  religion,  race  or  class.      In  any 
praise  or  blame  I  may  utter,  or  have  uttered,  I  would  like  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  now  1  am  defending  no  system  ;  I  am  simply  giving  a  little 
here  and  there  of  my  own  experience ;  if  that  little  is  good,  I  must  praise 
it ;  if  bad,  I  must,  as  surely  condemn.  Astronomers  would  not  be  friends 
to  science,  which  is  discovered  Truthy  if  they  were  to  keep  silent  about 
the  spots  in  the  sun  ;  but  they  would  be  fools  if  they  denied  that  we  had 
any  light  from  the  moon. 

Now,  my  reader,  that  you  have  had  little  glimpses  of  our  village,  in 
parts ;  if  you  want  to  have  a  view  of  it  tout  ensemble^  let  me  place  yoa 
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on  that  bold  projecting  rock  in  front  of  the  old  mountain.  Just  below 
is  the  peninsula,  opposite  is  the  little  human  hive,  iar  above  and  far  be- 
low is  the  ever  winding  river ;  there,  up  there,  is  the  little  triad  of 
churches,  and  all  around  is  the  grand,  majestic  forest.  I  was  going  to 
describe  it  to  you,  but,  no  doubt,  you  have  looked  on  similar  scenes  a 
hundred  times.  There  is  beauty  here,  but  there  is  beauty  everywhere, 
"  the  wide  world  over,"  if  you  could  only  become  acquainted  with  it. 
But  we  must  see  and  study  and  know  and  love  for  ourselyes.  No 
description  can  equal  the  reality  of  either  persons  or  places,  for  not 
any  person  or  any  place  will  be  the  same  to  any  two  minds.  Think  of 
the  person  you  love  best  on  earth,  and  try  and  put  into  words  all  the 
ideas  that  cluster  round  the  dear  name.  Ah  !  they  have  all  flown  off ; 
jou  could  not  catch  them,  and  the  dear  name  is  left  "  alone  in  its  glory." 
And  suppose  it  were  possible,  of  what  interest  or  value  would  such  des- 
cription be  to  one  who  had  never  seen  the  face  or  heard  the  voice  or 
touched  the  hand,  and  those  who  have  had  these  experiences  of  sight  and 
healing  and  touch  do  not  require  any  description.  Give  me  a  description 
of  the  spot  where  you  first  learned  the  sacredness  of  Home.  Without 
the  associations  that  it  has  for  you  (and  you  cannot  really  invest  it  in 
them  out  of  your  own  mind)  what  is  it  to  any  one  else  f  Probably  it  was 
made  up  of  houses  and  fields,  hills  and  valleys,  rivers  and  groves,  and 
places  that  tradition  had  hallowed  or  accursed ;  it  may  be  something 
grander,  you  may  be  the  son  or  daughter  "  of  a  hundred  earls,"  and  your 
home  may  be  the  home  of  a  noble  race  ;  it  may  have  been  near  the  "  far- 
resounding  sea,^  where  there  were  "  stately  ships,"  and  grim  old  rocks, 
and  hoarse  old  caverns.  What  more  ?  I  have  seen  all  this.  There  are 
thousands  such  homes.  What  about  your  home  more  than  any  other  f 
You  alone  know,  ''  what  about  it."  So,  my  dear  reader,  I  sit  speechless 
on  the  old  rock,  looking  on  my  village  scene.  You  cannot  share  my  rap- 
tore.  Imagine  for  yourself.  Do  you  remember  the  "  solemn  bleat,"  for 
which  Wordsworth  was  so  unmercifully  criticized  in  more  than  one  Re^ 
friew  ?     It  is  in  this  passage  from  the  excursion  : — 

"  List  1— I  heard. 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice. 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry.'* 

This  "  solemn  bleat  "  proceeds  from  a  poor  little  lamb  "  left  somewhere 
to  itself."  I  think  the  critics  who  spoke  so  harshly  of  these  lines,  un- 
derstood very  little  of  the  effects  of  rural  sie;hts  and  sounds  on  the  mind 
of  a  meditative  man.  It  is  often  in  a  multitude  of  such  little  incidents 
that  the  charm  of  a  quiet,  country  evening  consists.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
myriads  of  wordless,  hazy,  shadowy  things  that  pass  through  the  mind 
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in  anj  company  of  either  nature  or  man  that  form  the  not  very  substan- 
tial basis  of  what  we  delight  to  call  their  "  associations."  One  of  Words- 
worth's (and  he  being  a  great  man,  ventured  to  tell  it)  was  a  "  lamb 
bleating  ;''  and  little  men  who  were  great  critics  snubbed  him  for  being 
silly.  So,  mountain,  river,  grove,  shady  walks,  little  quiet  nooks ;  de«r 
old  scenes,  the  secret  of  our  friendship  is  unrevealed. 

"The  world  is  worthy  better  men,"  have  1  often  thought  sitting  here 
alone,  looking  over  the  riv^r  there.  Why  ?  I  scarcely  know,  if  you  can- 
not guess  ;  but  let  us  get  down  into  the  village.  Let  us  take  a  nearer 
view  of  this  Arcadia  ;  let  us  go  from  house  to  house  and  let  us  watcb  and 
listen.  I  could  tell  you  tales  of  scandal,  of  spite,  of  envy  ;  hatred  and  all 
uncharitableness ;  of  profanity,  and  lewdness  ;  of  hypocrisy  and  treachery; 
of  pride  and  vanity ;  of  cold-heartedness  and  venality  that  would  make 
a  rich  stock  for  a  sensation  novelist.  What  good  would  all  that  do  me 
or  you  either  ?  Let  us  forQ;et  all  these  and  seek  what  is  bright  and  cheery 
and  good  in  human  nature.  There  are  foul  and  dismal  spots  in  the  fair* 
est  landscape,  if  we  were  only  near  enough  to  see  them.  In  the  world's 
garden  there  is  a  sepulchre,  but  it  has  also  its  fruits  and  flowers.  So^ 
never  mind  what  I  said  just  now  about  what  I  could  tell ;  I  hare  told 
nothing.  Take  smiles  and  good  sense  and  civility  for  what  they  seem  to 
be»  if  you  meet  with  rudeness,  have  a  soft  answer.  "  Still  in  thy  right 
hand  carry  gentle  peace  to  silence  envious  tongues  ;  be  just  and  fear  not ; 
let  all  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  country's,  thy  God's  and  truth's," 
then  if  the  world  is  not  what  it  appears,  it  is  the  poor  counterfeit  that  il 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  you. 

Let  us  walk  down  the  little  street  this  summer  evening.  Ton  set 
little  groups  at  many  doors.  What  are  they  talking  about  ?  oh !  about 
the  war,  about  the  county  election,  about  the  hard  times  and  the  high 
prices,  about  the  school  law,  about  the  weather,  about  horses  and  cow8» 
about  each  other,  about  nothing  at  all.  Do  you  remember  John  Willet 
and  his  friends  in  **  Barnaby  Rudge  7"  They  met  and  smoked  and 
chatted  and  dozed  and  looked  at  the  boiler,  and  went  to  bed, — and  met 
and  smoked,  and  chatted  and  dozed  and  looked  at  the  boiler  and  went  to 
bed  again.  Well,  we  do  here  pretty  much  the  same,  though  in  justice  I 
must  say  that  we  are  more  intelligent  than  the  host  and  guests  in  Bar- 
naby Rudge.  At  any  rate,  this  is  our  time  for  meeting  and  there  are 
five  men  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  find  about  this  time  deep  in  discussion 
and  (except  one)  in  tobacco  smoke.  The  day's  work  is  over.  The  handl 
have  ceased  and  the  tongues  begin.  Let  us  listen  to  them  a  whikt 
There  they  are  in  front  of  Will  Black's,  some  sitting,  some  standings 
You  see  *•  William  Black,  Tailor,"  over  the  door.  There  he  is,  and  there 
are  the  other  four,  Dick  Rutledge,  and  Miles  Carter,  and  Mr.  EUerton 
the  Schoolmaster,  and  John  Carlton,  the  blacksmith.     It  ia  John  Carl* 
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ton  wlio  ia  speaking.  His  accent  is  Irish,  and  so  is  his  heart  and  so  is 
bis  hand,  too.  Rongh  enough  he  is  in  speech,  hut  he  has  a  power  and 
an  earnestness  that  you  would  not  like  to  grapple  with.  A  little  per* 
fonal,  sometimes,  is  John  Carlton.  He  deals  his  verhal  hlows  as  he  does 
bis  hammer,  unsparingly.  He  does  not  always  use  the  hest  logic,  hnt 
be  has  a  vigour  that  to  many  people  is  ahoye  all  logic.  He  is  not  so 
learned  as  Elihu  Burritt,  hut  he  has  read  much  and  has  forgotten  little* 
He  often  makes  a  mistake  in  pronunciation,  hut  you  would  not  dare  to 
suggest  an, amendment,  and  you  soon  forget  it,  for  it  i^  home  along  and 
rolled  under  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence, — a  mere  straw.  He  goes  to 
the  little  chapel  opposite  the  centre  bridge.  As  you  may  expect,  he  is 
extreme  and  uncompromising  in  his  religious  views,  and  he  is  never 
afraid  to  pick  up  the  gauntlet  in  defence  of  them.  He  is  a  temperance 
man  of  the  first  water ;  he  approves  of  the  *'  Counterblast ;"  he  denounces 
Dickens  and  dancing ;  he  has  a  certain  mystical  formula  about  "  glory, 
piety  and  immortality  ;  he  is  English  enough  to  love  John  Wesley  and 
Queen  Victoria,  and  he  is  one  of  those  (thousands  I  hope)  whose  arms 
are  strong  and  whose  hearts  are  willing  to  carry'a  weapon  in  defense  of 
our  common  countrv. 

Then  there  is  Miles  Carter,  dry,  caustic,  sententioas ;  never  clamorous 
or  showing  any  enthusiasm  for  anything,  like  John  Carlton,  but  logical 
and  decided.  He  is  said  to  be  afflicted  with  indomitable  laziness.  At 
borne  he  is  a  cipher,  at  the  Club  he  is  "  president."  That's  Williaxn 
Black,  himself,  standing  in  the  door,  large,  flabby,  always  in  undress,  as 
if  be  had  no  time  to  make  himself  a  coat ;  he  has  a  fine  head,  large  grej 
eyes,  a  volcanic  nose,  and  a  mouth  in  which  many  qualities  strive  and 
none  predominate.  If  you  want  a  suit  of  clothes  yon  can  have  them 
when  they  are  ready,  but  if  you  want  news  now  is  your  time.  That  is 
Ellerton,  the  tall,  fine-looking  man  with  something  of  a  military  air 
about  him.  You  would  think  he  was  in  the  habit  of  commanding  men, 
but  be  is  only  the  master  of  our  village  school.  He  has  been  about  here 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  perhaps,  and  of  course  he  takes  an  interest  in 
whatever  happens  in  **our  village  ;"  so  he  is  here  with  the  rest  at  Black's 
to  hear  the  news.  But  who  is  the  stout  man  with  so  much  beard  and 
ttercurial  eyes,  and  such  a  tremendous  voice  and  such  a  jolly  laugh  P 
That  is  Dick  Rutledge,  amiable,  excitable,  tender-hearted,  blustering  Dick* 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  Carlton,  whose  principles  and  prejudices  are 
formed  and  unchangeable.  Dick's  are  always  forming.  When  you  meet 
bhn  you  can  tell  in  what  company  he  has  been  last,  or  what  paper  or 
book  he  has  been  reading,  or  whom  he  has  heard  preach.  Yet  there  is 
a  cbarm  about  him  ;  you  could  not  hate  that  man.  Hear  him  laugh ;  it 
is  a  great  human  organ  that  sends  forth  those  peals ;  hear  him  sing,  be 
is  all  a  voice.     He  is  ever  in  extremes,  now  grand,  now  full  of  tendemesi^ 
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BOW  following  up  some  new  fancy  of  his  to  the  death.  A  goody  old,  stil- 
ling song,  especially  one  that  ignores  all  the  world  but  a  certain  **  tight, 
little  island ;  "  a  story  especially  of  Dickens  or  poor  Thackeray ;  a  picture 
a  well  built  house,  a  carriage  or  a  sleigh,  such  as  Dick  can  put  tc^ther 
himself;  these  are  his  idols.  Not  a  bad  fellow  is  Dick,  I  assure  you,  as 
you  shall  find  if  you  ever  get  better  acquainted  with  him.  His  establish- 
ment is  a  little  down  the  way  there.  It  projects  a  good  way  into  the 
street  as  if  it  were  lost  in  admiration  of  Dick's  dwelling  on  the  other  side 
^f  the  street.  You  could  no  more  miss  it  than  you  could  miss  Dick,  eren 
though  you  did  not  see  "  R.  Rutledge  and  Co."  over  the  door.  Co.  is 
not  here.  He  is  at  home  in  his  pretty  cottage  which  he  has  lately  built, 
with  his  young  wife  whom  he  has  lately  married.  Worth  describing  is 
Co.  if  I  had  time  or  ability  to  do  him  justice.  He  is  a  little  man  with  a 
stoop.  He  speaks  English  with  a  foreign  accent,  French  gutturally,  and 
German  like  a  Fleming.  I  hare  seen  pretty  Scotch  songs  put  in  Crerman 
words.  Co.  is  like  one  of  these.  His  father  was  a  Scot,  his  mother  a 
Teuton.  Archy  Dawson  is  an  artist,  as  you  might  expect  Dick*s  Co.  to 
be.  He  paints  in  many  styles  and  plays  on  many  instruments.  It 
would  be  worth  your  while  to  take  a  peep  into  his  house  and  see  what  a 
anug,  tasty  little  berth  it  is.  But  we  must  defer  the  visit  just  now,  as  it 
is  growing  late,  and  I  have  much  to  tell  you  about. 

Ha  I  the  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  Singing  School.  They  keep  quite 
distinct,  as  if  they  did  not  care  a  pin  for  each  other,  but  I  know  for 
whose  sake  Sandy  Grimes  has  dressed  himself  so  trimly,  and  Kitty  John- 
son will  be  disappointed  if  she  does  not  see  somebody  there.  Ten  years 
hence?  Aye,  many  a  change  will  hare  taken  place  in  *' our  village " 
then.  Well,  if  they  be  able  to  teach  their  children  to  sing,  it  wiQ  be  a 
good  thing.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  you  see  a  singing-dass  anywhere. 
It  is  certainly  a  great  enemy  to  vice,  this  music,  when  people  do  not 
make  an  idol  of  it.  We  certainly  require  its  softening  effects  in  **  our 
Tillage  *'  after  a  hard  day's  toil,  and  in  the  language  (my  pen  is  poww* 
less  as  regards  style)  which  one  of  "  our  village  "  orators  used  in  second- 
ing a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  who  did  the  singing  at  a  tea-meetin§^ 
*'  I  hope  the  day  is  not  fa-a-ar  distant  when  At  shall  see  an  eenstrument 
in  every  house."  Besides  the  singing  School,  a  good  many  of  our  young 
people  attend,  every  Monday  evening,  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance. I  am  not  going  to  touch  on  this  subject  any  farther  than  to  say 
that  "  our  village  "  has  no  greater  draw-back  than  that  which  is  caused 
by  its  licensed  and  unlicensed  taverns.  I  never  heard  these  debates  but 
I  have  heard  of  them,  and  I  think  they  are  conducted  as  befittingly  as 
some  debates  that  I  could  mention  in  higher  quarters.  I  think  they 
are  doing  good  in  the  way  of  giving  an  impetus  to  the  young  intellectual 
ambition  of  the  place.    Indeed  more  than  these  take  part  in  them.     Dr^ 
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Jessop  and  the  Rev.  Messieurs  Whitton,  Jakes  and  Locke,  may  be  seen 
there,  and  the  young  ladies  too  sometimes  countenance  the  proceedings 
and  listen  to  the  "  questions  "  with  amiable  interest.  There  is  another 
Bodetj  that  takes  to  itself  the  imposing  name  of  "  Templars,**  and  there 
is  a  juvenile  squadron  called  "  The  Band  of  Hope."  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  *'  the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of  too  much  stiffness  in  re- 
fusing and  too  much  easiness  in  admitting  any  variations "  from  estab- 
lished usages.  So  I  am  not  going  to  meddle  here  with  the  intricate  sub- 
ject of  Teetotalism,  as  it  is  not  the  object  of  my  writing  at  present,  but  I 
will  say  that  Teetotalism,  though  it  is  often  intolerant,  rash,  stupid  and 
conceited,  is  noble  in  its  aim,  and  has  saved  many  lives  from  worse  than 
death,  blest  many  hearts,  and  driven  an  awful  demon  from  many 
homes. 
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BY   DAVID   TUCKER,    B.A.,  M.D. 

How  Strange  it  is  that  England's  great  poet,  and  Scotland's  great  poet 
■hould  be  so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike !  Each  has  invention,  imagination^ 
vnt,  expression,  dramatic  power  ;  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  a  sense  of  the 
horrible,  a  sense  of  the  grand  ;  patriotism,  passion,  philosophy.  But 
each  has  not  prudence,  thrift,  self-control,  the  power  of  acquiring.  These 
last  are  Shakspeare's.  The  records  of  his  life  point  him  out  to  posterity 
as  a  man  remarkably  endowed  with  that  excellent  rudder  in  life's  voyage 
-—common  sense.  It  steered  him  safely  into  the  haven  of  a  well-matured 
age,  comfortable  in  circumstances,  and  respected  by  his  neighbours.  He 
was  a  well-to-do  burgher  in  a  country  town.  So  honest  was  he,  and  sa 
good  a  business-man,  that,  when  he  went  up  to  London,  his  townsmen 
bad  many  confidential  commissions  for  him  to  execute,  and  often  placed 
large  sums  of  their  money  in  his  power.  After  learning  Shakspeare's 
private  life,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  eccentricities  inseparable  from  genius. 
As  if  a  man  whose  intellectual  powers  enable  him  to  write  a  good  play  or 
a  good  poem,  could  not  conduct  himself,  if  he  so  pleased,  with  as  much 
decency  and  regularity  of  life,  as  the  man  who  excelled  in  any  other  pur- 
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suit  whieh  demanded  a  superior  intellect.  One  half  the  eec^ntrieitf  ttMt 
is  in  the  world  we  believe  to  be  sheer  affectation.  Probablj  Shak^peKt 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  was  making  a  slj  hit  tt  the  irriietbih  ^^iM 
when  he  wrote  of  "  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  freniy  rolling,**  and  fnrtfact, 
ranked  him  with  the  lunatic.  We  can  no  more  imagine  the  sober  WB- 
liam  himself  guilty  of  such  grimaces  than  we  could  a  first-rate  engineer 
or  mechanician,  when  revoWing  some  hard  problem.  Yet  such  a  man  is 
an  inheritor,  or  maker,  as  the  poet  (iroirfn^)  was  originally  called.  H6 
has  to  make  an  eidolon,  or  image  of  his  work  witkin  the  sphere  of  hii 
own  cranium,  and  then  gire  to  this  airy  nothingnessi  a  local  habitation  tod 
a  name. 

It  is  the  mountebank  who  seeks  notoriety.  The  mi^  of  true  genius  ii 
a  self-poised  and  self-contained  man.  He  regards  decency.  He  is  mod- 
est, and  will  not  make  himself  known  to  the  street-boys  by  aping  the 
squalor  of  Diogenes,  the  magnificence  of  Brummel,  the  contortions  of  an 
oracle-monger  at  Dodona.     It  is  not  so  with  the  counterfeits. 

Robert  Burns  was  not  a  counterfeit.  Although  he  was  wanting  in  the 
elements  which  conduce  to  worldly  prosperity,  and  which  Shakspeare 
possessed,  yet  he  was,  in  common  with  Shakspeare,  wonderfully  free  from 
petty  affectations  and  servile  copyings.  Almost  the  only  peculiarity  that 
can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Burns,  is  his  sometimes  employing  a  French 
phrase,  where  an  English  one  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  well* 
But  this  was  a  pardonable,  and  almost  natural  error  for  such  a  man  to 
fall  into.  Reared  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  and,  up  to  manhood,  associating 
with  companions  of  his  own  order,  amongst  whom  the  plainest  education 
only  was  attained  to,  the  slight  knowledge  of  French  which  he  attained 
from  his  preceptor  must  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  rare  accomplishmient. 
And  when  the  fame  of  the  poet  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  ScotA 
nobility,  the  desire  of  appearing  superior  to  his  original  rank,  and  posset 
nng  a  culture  worthy  of  their  society,  induced  him  to  use  those  phrased 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  Gordons,  Glencairns,  and  Monboddos,  who 
were  justly  proud  of  their  gifted  countryman. 

Such  an  affectation  is  a  very  venial  one.  In  other  respects.  Bums,  id^ 
though  devoid  of  the  genius  of  acquiring,  appears  to  have  been  a  straight- 
forward, candid,  honest  fellow — ^honestly  acknowledging  his  errors — ^hon*' 
estly  resolving  on  amendment.  His  errors  appear  to  have  always  been 
those  of  weakness.  Nothing  thoroughly  mean,  dishonest,  or  false,  can  b6 
found  in  the  whole  record  of  his  life.  Still  he  wanted  the  thrifty  ancl 
prudent  ways  of  Shakspeare.  The  dramatist  could  separate  poetry  from 
business.  There  was  a  time,  he  knew,  for  ever3rthing.  He  could  visil 
the  Blackfriars'  theatre,  take  an  inventory  of  the  wardrobe — ^his  own  pn>- 
perty — draw  up  an  account  of  profit  and  loss,  then  retire  to  his  abode  aai 
remodel  a  play ;  taking  care  to  select  one  that  would  prove  a  paying  con* 
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cem.  Baroa'  genius  analysed  every  eyent,  and  took  poetry  out  of  it  to 
please  his  own  wayward  fancy.  He  was  rapt  in  his  favourite  revenea 
dike  whilst  toiling  slowly  behind  the  plough,  or  cantering,  as  an  excise- 
man, amongst  the  hills  of  Dumfriesshire.  A  friend  died,  or  a  lassie 
ehamned  him,  and  there  was  a  poem  insfanter.  Even  circumstances  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  in  which  ordinary  mortals  could  sec  no  trace  of 
poetry,  supplied  material  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  Such  were  the 
accidental  death  of  a  sheep,  the  turning  up  of  a  mouse's  nest  with  a  plough, 
the  uprooting  of  a  daisy,  and  the  appearance  of  a  disreputable  insect  on 
the  bonnet  of  a  lady.  He  lived  and  revelled  in  poetry.  Nothing  was  too 
humble  for  the  notice  of  his  muse. 

But  whatever  weakness  we  may  detect  in  Bums'  character,  this  must 
be  confessed,  that  his  teachings  were  often  admirable,  and  sometimes  sub- 
lime. In  this  particular  he  rivals  Shakspeare  himself.  It  is  true  that 
he  might  confess  like  most  of  us, 

"  I  know  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too, 
Condemn  the  wrong,  and  yet  the  wrong  pursae." 

But  his  own  and  his  readers'  consciousness  of  his  frailties  would  seem  to 
point  the  moral  of  his  lessons.  Without  becoming  formally  didactic,  he 
flings  out  here  and  there  gems  of  wisdom  in  rich  profusion.  Sometimes 
their  light  bursts  on  you  unawares.  When  he  plucks  off  the  mask  of 
eomedy  the  benignity  of  the  sage  is  behind  it*  The  times  in  which  he 
lived  were  rough.  Hard  drinking  and  hard  swearing  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  even  amongst  those  of  gentle  blood  ;  and,  exposed  as  Burns  waS 
to  convivial  temptations,  through  his  fame  as  a  poet,  and  his  position  in 
other  respects,  the  wonder  is  that  there  still  remained  within  him  a  place 
for  sober  philosophy  or  heart-felt  piety. 

There  is  hardly  one  in  the  whole  list  of  virtues  which  Bums  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  teach.  There  is  hardly  an  ordinai'y  vice  about 
which  he  does  not  utter,  one  time  or  another,  a  note  of  warning.  Some 
of  the  virtues  he  has  taught,  not  only  by  precept  but  by  his  own  example  ; 
rendering  his  monitions  doubly  powerful.  Of  these  we  may  enumerate^ 
Charity,  Resignation,  Honor,  Gratitude,  Independence  of  spirit.  Patriot- 
ism, Hatred  of  oppression.  Affection — filial,  fraternal  and  conjugal.  When 
ke  advocated  these  virtues  he  uttered  no  uncertain  sound.  The  sin  of 
hypocrisy,  a  vice  which  he  heartily  hated,  could  not  be  laid  to  his  charge* 
His  nature,  open,  genial,  and  candid,  placed  him  on  this  point  above  sus- 
picion, and  it  is  for  this  very  vice  that  he  has  reserved  the  fiercest  scourge 
of  his  satire. 

The  language  and  manner  of  the  orator  are  most  convincing,  when  he 
himself  believes  what  he  advances,  and  strongly  desires  that  others  should 
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believe  it  also.  The  manner  in  which  Burns  wrote,  when  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  nobler  virtues,  shows  that  the  fire  of  the  poet,  too,  is  more 
yivid  when  he  advocates  the  principles  which  his  heart  approves.  His 
earnestness  affects  his  style,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  gives  rise  to 
grander  thoughts  and  nobler  forms  of  expression.  Take  for  example  the 
virtue  of  Patriotism,  and  suppose  our  poet's  bosom  swelling  with  indig- 
nation at  the  departure  of  Scotland's  ancient  glory.  The  theme  inspires 
the  strain.  It  becomes  dignified  and  serious,  as  in  his  noble  *'  Address 
to  Edinburgh,"  in  which  he  apostrophises  the  wandering  race  of  "  Sco- 
tia's Kings  of  other  years,"  in  the  following  magnificent  lines, 

"  Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 

Whose  ancestors  in  days  of  yore ; 
Thro'  hostile  ranks  and  ruined  gaps  : 

Old  Scotia*8  bloody  lion  bore 
E*en  I  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  faced  grim  danger's  loudest  roar, 

Bold  following  where  your  fathers  led." 

These  lines  are  worthy  of  the  man  who,  when  visiting  the  churck-jard 
of  Dunfermline,  reverently  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  broad  flagstone 
which  marked  the  humble  grave  of  Robert  Bruce. 

The  names  of  the  old  Scottish  heroes  seem  to  excite  a  wild  poetic 
ftiror  in  his  breast.  For  again,  when  writing  of  Coila's  battle-field*  his 
thoughts  recur  to  Wallace,  when  he  bursts  forth  in  an  impassioned 
strain. 

**  At  Wallace'  name,  what  Scottish  blood, 
But  boils  up  in  a  spring-tide  flood? 
Oft  have  our  fearless  fathers  strode, 

By  Wallace'  side ; 
Still  pressing  onward,  red  wat-shod. 

Or  glorious  died." 

Bums  was  very  jealous  of  the  neglected  condition  of  that  hall  at  Stir- 
ling in  which  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  formerly  sate.  At  the  condi- 
tion of  several  other  national  monuments,  falling  to  decay,  he  was  deeply 
indignant.  His  heart  loved  to  dwell  upon  the  former  glories  of  his 
country,  and  of  her  ancient  heroes.  One  tact  he  regarded  as  a  national 
disgrace,  namely  that  no  decent  monument  had  ever  been  reared  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the  great  Bruce  reposed.  Bruce  was,  in  his 
eyes,  the  personification  of  everything  that  was  brave  and  noble ;  and 
when  he  sent  his  friend  Thomson  a  copy  of  his  immortal  ode, — **  Scots 
wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled  " — representing  the  address  of  the  first  named 
warrior  to  his  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  battle,  he  appended  to  it  the  follow- 
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ing  aspiration : — "  So  may  God  ever  defend  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
Liberty  as  he  did  that  day  !  Amen  !"  Thei'e  is  no  doubt  that  he  nur- 
tured the  old  Jacobite  spirit,  so  common  in  his  times ;  and  was  so 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  patriotism,  that  he  became  fearfully 
jealous  of  the  superior  strength  and  importance  of  England.  To  his 
friend  Mrs.  Dunlop,  he  writes  on  one  occasion  : — "  Nothing  can  reconcile 
me  to  the  common  terms — '  English  Ambassador,  English  Court  &c.* 
And  I  am  out  of  all  patience  to  see  that  equivocal  character,  Hastings, 
impeached  by  *  the  Commons  Of  England.'  " 

The  virtue  of  independence  Bums  appears  to  have  carried  out  almost 
to  an  excess.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  what  we  now  call  Self-Help. 
That,  of  course,  was  highly  laudable,  but  he  went  to  an  extreme  in  his 
dislike  of  being  under  obligations  to  others.  It  is[a  well-attested  fact  that 
the  editor  of  a  highly  respectable  London  newspaper  once  offered  him 
fifty-two  guineas  per  annum,  on  condition  that  he  contributed  an  article 
each  week  for  the  poetical  department,  which  offer  was  declined,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  pecuniary  aid  was  much  needed.  What  could  have  been 
more  humiliating  in  accepting  such  a  proposal,  than  in  publishing 
volumes  of  poems  by  subscription,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  Burns  thought  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  mettle  of  his 
Pegasus  to  have  him  broken  in  to  stated  labour.  He  wished  to  be 
"  fancy-free.**  His  effusions  were  not  regular  in  their  supply.  He  oc- 
casionally acknowledges  himself  unfit  to  produce  anything,  and  it  might 
be,  that,  being  conscious  of  the  waywardness  of  his  muse,  he  was  un- 
willing to  make  demands  upon  her  assistance  at  regular,  and  perhaps, 
unfavourable  seasons. 

But  the  lessons  of  self-help  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  are  indeed 
excellent.  To  his  *' young  friend,"  in  addressing  whom  he  has  evinced 
so  much  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  has  so  ably  pointed  out  how  a 
regard  for  private  interest  is  perfectly  compatible  with  an  unspotted  in- 
tegrity, he  gives  this  wise  advice  : — 

''  To  catch  dame  Fortune's  golden  smile, 

Assidaous  wait  upon  her  ; 
And  gather  gear  by  ev'ry  wile, 

That's  justified  bj  honor ; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedg^, 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  priyilege 

Of  being  independent." 

That  very  '*  independent  **  spirit  of  his  own,  sometimes  lured  him  on 
to  the  expression  of  sentiments  which  portrayed  him  as  a  sturdy  demo- 
cnt.     His  sensitiveness  was  very  acute,  and  the  consciousness  of  poverty. 
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as  ifl  almost  always  the  case  with  high-spirited  men,  rendered  that  senti- 
tiyeness  perfectly  agonizing.  The  studious  recluse.  Hying  in  companj 
with  departed  demigods,  and  knowing  little  of  the  ways  of  the  worlds 
often  regards  merit  alone  as  sufficient  to  command  the  inspect  of  aU 
dasses.  Wealth,  rank,  powerful  connexions,  political  usefulnesa,  aad 
pleasing  manners — the  very  elements  of  success  under  certain  circum* 
stances — he  justly  despises  in  comparison  with  intellectual  power  and 
moral  worth.  And  when  he  finds  in  society  that  the  latter  qualifications^ 
"  nisi  cum  re,"  are  thrown  into  the  rear-rank,  he  sulks,  and  becomefl  a 
misanthrope,  as  far  as  his  aristocratic  acquaintances  are  concerned  ;  whUst 
at  the  same  time  a  sympathy  grows  in  his  bosom  towards  his  penniless 
but  honest  brethren.  It  is  with  him  **  Aut  Caesar,  aut  nullus."  The 
"  wit  "  must  be  the  main  figure  of  the  tableau.  The  mere  *'  lordling  **  is 
to  be  thrown  in  the  back-ground.  '  If  that  arrangement  cannot  bt 
effected,'  he  says,  "  I  leave,  and  return  to  my  hoveli  or  my  garret,  whers 
I  again  become  '  the  King  of  men  V  " 

It  is  really  painful  to  find  an  honest,  warm-hearted  fellow  like  Bunis^ 
so  far  forgetful  of  the  genius  of  modern  society,  so  ignorant  of  the  usages 
of  life,  so  puerile  and  so  unreaaonable,  as  to  write  the  following :  *'  The 
noble  6——  has  wounded  me  to  the  soul  here,  (i.  e.  in  bestowing  atten- 
tion in  his  presence  "  on  a  fellow  not  worth  three  farthings,")  because  I 
dearly  esteem,  respect,  and  love  him.  He  showed  so  much  attention — 
engrossing  attention — one  day,  to  the  only  blockhead  at  table ;  (the 
whole  company  consisted  of  his  lordship,  dunderpate  and  myself),  that  I 
^as  within  half  a  point  of  throwing  down  my  gauge  of  contemptuous  de- 
fiance ;  but  he  shook  my  hand,  and  looked  so  benevolently  good  at  part- 
ing." No  doubt  it  was  a  feeling  akin  to  that  here  expressed  which  in- 
spired his  well-known  lines — 

*<  Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 
Wba  strata  an'  stares,  an*  a'  that." 

Throughout  his  writings  Burns  inculcates,  with  the  most  hearty  seal, 
a  hatred  of  oppression.  This  sentiment  was,  at  a  very  early  age,  burnt 
into  his  noble  heart.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  on  which  the  poet's  family  resided,  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty fell  into  the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  treated  the  elder  Burns  with 
the  greatest  harshness  and  cruelty.  The  remembrance  of  the  threaten- 
ing letters,  which  this  individual  used  to  address  to  his  father,  couched  in 
the  most  insolent  terms,  and  which  had  always  a  most  depressing  effect 
upon  the  family,  remained  with  Robert  during  life.  In  his  poem  of 
*•  The  Twa  Dogs"  be  did  not  forget  the  oppressive  ofiicial  : — 

"  Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o  cash  ; 
How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash' ! 
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Hell  stamp  and  threaten,  curse  an'  swear ; 
Hell  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear ; 
While  they  maun  stan',  wi*  aspect  humble, 
And  hear  it  a'  an'  fear  an'  tremble." 

One  of  the  finest,  and  probably  the  most  philosophic  of  his  poems,  had 
its  orig;in  in  this  feeling.  His  constitutional  melancholy  also  has  thrown 
a  tinge  over  the  composition  in  question,  which  adds  to  its  solemn  and 
sombre  influence.  It  is  the  ''  Dirge,*'  entitled  '*  Man  was  made  to 
mourn."  This  poem  is  written  in  pure  English,  which  style  Burns  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  when  treating  of  dignified  and  serious  subjects. 
It  is  a  strange  medley  of  Platonism  and  Chartism.  He  moralises  on  the 
follies  of  mankind  ;  on  the  vast  chasm  that  yawns  between  rich  and  poor ; 
on  the  sorrows  of  age  ;  on  the  luxuries  of  the  aristocracy  ;  on  the  release 
from  woe  which  Death  provides  ;  on  the  compensation  that  must  here- 
after await  those  who  innocently  suffer  here.  This  compensation  is  the 
solution  of  a  question  which  has  puzzled  many  a  thoughtful  man,  and 
which  Bums  puts  with  great  ability,  not  untouched  with  a  modicum  of 
indignation. 

"If  Tm  designed  yon  lordllng's  slave — 

By  Nature's  law  designed ; 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

E'er  planted  in  roj  mind? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

Bis  cruelty  and  scora  7 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  pow'r 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  ?" 

There  is  no  man  who  attentively  and  candidly  reads  the  correspon* 
dence  and  poems  of  Burns,  but  who  must  acknowledge  that  the  influences 
of  religion  had  a  strong  hold  on  his  mind.     The  truths  he  had  learned 
in  boyhood  from  the  "  big  ha*  bible,'*  and  the  instructions  of  his  excel- 
lent father,  never  became  erased.     The  early  lessons  of  religion  are  never 
wholly  lost  sight  of,  while  memory  and  judgment  remain  unimpaired* 
In  poor  Burns' s  case  external  circumstances  would  sometimes  eclipse 
those  early  impressions,  but  when  the  excitement  of  social  joys  and  the 
novelty  of  aristocratic  patronage  had  worn  off— when  the  admonitions  of 
an  exhausted  frame,  or  the  menaces  of  approaching  poverty,  brought  him 
to  his  right  mind,  then  he  grasped  eagerly  nt  the  only  "  anchor  of  the 
soul."     There  is  one  thing  very  certain  that  if  he  did  not  possess  religion 
in  his  own  person,  he  had  very  clear  views  of  its  nature,  and  he  has  not 
failed  to  enforce  its  value,  when  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of 
others.     That  important  ingredient  in  religion — the  virtue  of  Charity — 
often  overlooked   by  the  stern  though  sincere  professor,  was  no  stranger 
to  bit  manly  heart.     In  his  own  person  he  knew  that  to  err  was  human» 
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and  he  knew  also  that  the  circumstances  by  which  the  erring  soul  is  en- 
Tironed  have  a  powerful  effect  in  warping  it  from  its  true  allegiance. 
He  pleads  with  the  eloquence  of  one  who  has  himself  groaned  under  the 
cowardly  lash  of  slanderers,  for  a  gentle  judgment  on  those  who  haye 
**  stepped  aside  "  from  the  rigid  line  of  right. 

"  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  he  alone 

Decidedly  can  trj  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord— its  yarions  tone ; 

Each  spring — its  yarious  bias. 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it : 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted.** 

The  teachings  of  Bums  on  the  subject  of  Religion  include  two  other 
important  points — the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being — without  a  belief  in 
which,  of  course  all  his  other  teachings  on  the  subject  would  fall  to  the 
ground — and  the  importance  of  good  morals.  However  lightly  he  may 
sometimes  use  sacred  names,  in  accordance  with  the  colloquial  custom  of 
the  times,  when  writing  in  a  witty  and  satirical  strain,  yet  when  he 
touches  on  the  subject  of  Religion  itself,  the  language  is  that  of  awe  and 
reverence.  It  is  evident  that  he  had  an  extreme  horror  of  atheistical 
doctrines.  He  believed  in  what  he  termed  "  senses  of  the  mind  *' — innate, 
and  inseparable  from  us,  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^'link  us  to  those 
obscure  realities,  an  all-powerful  and  equally  beneficent  Grod,  and  a 
world  to  come  beyond  death  and  the  grave." 

In  his  "  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend," — ^written  in  1786,  whilst  yet  in 
the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youth,  before  the  hand  of  bodily  affliction  had 
pointed  to  him  a  higher  source  of  comfort  than  the  world  affords,  but 
which*he  appeared  already  to  be  aware  of — he  utters  sentiments  of  a  sim- 
ilar character.  And  after  giving  many  lessons  of  worldly  prudence  in 
this  much-admired  production,  together  with  exhortations  to  the  practice 
of  active  benevolence,  and  to  the  avoidance  of  immorality,  he  curtly,  but 
pithily  embodies  his  creed  in  two  powerful  lines, 

"  An  atheist's  laugh's  a  poor  exchange 
For  Deity  offended  I" 

Bums  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  teacher  of  ethics.  The  reader  who 
will  carefully  peruse  the  correspondence  and  poems  of  this  child  of  genius 
will  find  scattered  throughout,  invaluable  sentiments  concerning  the  ways 
of  men— the  point  of  honor — the  conduct  of  life — the  path  to  happiness 
— the  joys  of  contentment — the  duty  of  resignation.  Let  him  di^  in  th» 
mine  and  he  will  find  jewels.    One  gem  we  will  pick  out  for  hiai)  and  ^ 
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brighter  one  caDDot  be  found  in  the  whole  book.     It  teaches  gratitude  bj 
•example,  and  bears  the  impress  and  warrant  of  sincerity  .*— 

'*  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride, 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen  ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  head  an  hoar  hath  been. 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child. 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
Bnt  ril  remember  thee,  Glen  cairn  I 

And  a'  that  thon  hast  done  for  me  I " 

It  is  a  cause  of  sorrow  that  whilst  there  is  much  in  them  that  is  chaste 
and  good,  the  writings  of  Bums  are  sometimes  marred  by  grossness  of 
expression,  and  sometimes  by  a  levity  bordering  on  the  profane.  For  the 
former  error  the  apology  is,  that  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  even  Ene* 
lish  literature  was  not  by  any  means  so  refined  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
But  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  found  in  Bums'  works  that  deliberate  filtld- 
ness  which  characterises  the  writings  of  Swift  and  other  authors  of  the  last 
century.  As  regards  the  second  charge,  it  could  be  wished  that  certain 
expressions  had  been  left  out ;  but  let  us  remember  that  in  his  day  pro- 
fanity was  not  in  general  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  Swearing  was  almost  uniyersal,  even  amongst  the  higher  or- 
ders of  the  people,  and  sometimes  defaced  the  language  of  the  bench  it- 
self. 

It  can  hardly  be  objected  to  Bums  that  he  was  deliberately  profane* 
He  caught  the  fashion  as  it  flew.  An  indiridual  who  in  his  calm  and 
eontemplatiye  moments  has  advocated  with  such  earnestness  almost  every 
one  of  the  whole  category  of  virtues — who  has  embraced  every  fitting  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  majesty  of 
His  character — who  has  proved  himself  a  loring  husband,  a  kind  brother, 
a  reverential  son,  and  an  honest  man,  cannot  justly  be  branded  as  a  thor- 
oughly depraved  and  vicious  character.  To  paraphrase  the  beautiful  im- 
agery of  the  bard  himself, — He  alone  who  made  the  heart  can  tell  the 
points  of  its  weakness  and  the  bias  of  its  inclinations.  He  alone  can  tell 
the  force  of  those  associations  into  which  a  mysterious  Providence  throws 
the  ductile  and  plastic  character  ;  and  He  alone  can  give  a  full  measnre 
of  credit  to  those  honest  resolves  which,  alas !  too  often  are  whirled  away 
before  the  first  blast  of  temptation,  as  the  withered  leaves  before  the 
breath  of  the  tempest. 

Impartially  viewing  the  character  of  Bums,  we  cannot  convict  him  of 
deliberate  and  systematic  vice.  He  was  social  in  habits,  weak  in  resolu- 
tion, warm  in  temperament,  enthusiastic  in  friendship,  ardent  in  love, 
and — ^wavering  in  temptation.  That  last  sentence  writes  the  history  of  his 
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woxTom.  The  moral  iostraction  to  be  deiiTed  from  the  story  of  his  whole 
life  comprises  all  the  lessons  which  he  has  taught  us;  and  he  ''bong 
dead,  jet  speaketh." 


SONNET  TO  A  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

BY   CHARLES    MAIR. 

Smile  on»  thou  tiny  mystery,  nor  ope 

Those  tears-fed  eyes  now  curtained  down  by  sleep  ; 

Wake  not  nor  start,  thou  mother's  tender  hope — 

A  mother's  fond  eye  doth  a  vigil  keep. 

Now  bends  she  o'er  thee  and  recalls  the  kiss. 

And  throes  which  gave  thee  being  on  a  time. 

And  made  thee  doubly  dear !  Be  hers  the  bliss 

Of  weaving  summer  castles  for  thy  prime — 

'Tis  left  for  me  to  sigh,  aye  I  could  weep. 

To  think  how  Care  and  Age  may  come  and  flood 

Thine  eyes  with  tears — rough-visaged  pards  which  creep 

Into  mens*  hearts  and  steal  their  vigorous  blood. 

Then  shouldst  thou  pray  release  from  mortal  pain 

And  wish  thou  wert  a  sleeping  child  again. 
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"Vox  popuLi,  vox  Dei,"  is  a  phrase  which  we  often  hear  men 
emplojy  as  if  it  were  a  truth  to  which  there  should  be  no  limitation  ;  but 
it  requires  no  great  logical  acumen  to  detect  the  fallacy  that  lurks  in  it, 
no  Tery  magnified  power  of  intellectual  vision  to  perceive  that,  while  it 
embodies  some  portion  of  truth,  it  is  combined  or  associated  with  a  great 
deal  of  error.  Such  an  aphorism  must  have  been  framed  in  an  unen- 
lightened and  uncivilized  period  of  the  history  of  our  race,  when  Might 
and  Right  were  convertible  terms  ;  and  unlike  many  of  the  trite  sayings 
and  proverbs  of  the  ancients,  which  usually  embody  much  truth  in  a  few 
words,  it  involves,  as  we  well  know,  a  very  pernicious  and  dangerous 
error,  saturated  as  society  is  with  so  much  evil.  We  may  readily  under- 
stand to  what  excesses  and  cruelties  it  has  led ;  for  if  the  infuriated 
crowd  have  only  the  sUghtest  pretext  to  commit  outrages,  they  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  it.  That  it  should  be  regarded  with  a  kind  of  sacred- 
ness,  as  most  maxims  embodying  a  moral  or  religious  truth  are,  among 
a  rude  and  unlettered  people,  is  not  at  all  strange ;  but,  that  it  should  be 
BO  often  quoted  by  those  who  enjoy  all  the  light  which  the  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century  brings  in  its  train,  is  very  surprising  and  cannot 
but  awaken  feelings  of  sadness  and  regret  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who 
has  the  highest  interests  of  his  fellow  men  at  heart. 

If  we  understand  the  phrase  to  mean,  that  the  voice  or  general  con-^ 
sent  or  conclusion  of  a  people  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  because 
He  permits  them  to  be  unanimous  in  reference  to  a  certain  point,  then 
its  use  is  quite  legitimate,  and  we  can  accept  it  unconditionally.  But  in 
this  acceptation  not  only  is  the  opinion  or  sentiment  or  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  a  class,  society  or  nation  the  voice  of  God,  but  also  the  op-^ 
posite  opinion  held  by  the  minority,  or  even  that  of  the  single  individual 
who  dissents  from  them,  because  the  Creator  has  constituted  every  man 
a  free  agent  and  permits  him  to  think  and  speak  and  act  as  he  chooses  ; 
and  even  though  his  actions  are  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the 
standard  of  eternal  right,  they  are  overruled  for  good  and  work  out  God's 
glorious  plans.  He  brings  order  out  of  apparent  confusion ;  harmony 
out  of  discord  ;  and  beautiful  moral  results  out  of  impurity,  selfishness, 
and  ungodliness.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  is  employed.  Another  interpretation  has  been  given  to  it, 
which,  as  history  fully  proves,  has  led  men  to  commit  the  most  cruel 
and  bloody  acts,  while  they  supposed  they  were  doing  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  understood  to  mean,  that  the  unanimous  voice  of  a  people  is  actually* 
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in  perfect  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  God's  holy  law.  But  if 
we  refer  to  an  historical  event,  whose  truth  seems  to  he  established  by 
the  traditions  of  it  existing  among  most  nations,  when  the  *'  whole  earth 
was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech/'  and  the  voice  of  the  people 
was :  'Met  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven,"  we  find  that  it  was  directly  opposed  to  the  will  of  God. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
power  of  public  opinion* 

In  the  first  place  we  would  notice  what  may  be  called  its  aceumu* 
lativeness,  or  continuously  increasing  character.  There  can  be  no  more 
curious  or  interesting  speculatidh  than  to  trace  out  the  growth  of  great 
opinions  or  customs  which  have  moulded  the  destinies  of  our  race.  But 
the  difficulty  of  such  a  task  is  very  obvious.  We  may  trace  an  opinion 
back^until  we  find  it  to  be  the  clear,  distinct  utterance  of  a  single  mind,  but 
we  have  not  yet  reached  its  primary  source.  Men  may  have  long  before 
felt  its  influence,  but  had  not  such  a  clear  conception  of  it  as  to  give  it 
embodiment.  It  requires  the  creative  power  of  genius  to  give  form  to 
what  the  common  consciousness  of  humanity  recognises  as  its  own.  We 
may,  with  comparative  ease,  trace  the  mighty  rolling  river  to  the  little  rill 
gushing  from  the  rift  in  the  distant  mountain  cliff,  but  we  have  not  yet 
reached  its  source,  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  explore  the  minute  subter- 
ranean streamlets  which  there  have  their  outlet.  In  like  manner  we 
may  retrace  the  current  of  a  great  popular  idea  to  one  master  mind  from 
which  it  flowed,  but  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  discover  the  little  channels 
of  thought  which  never  reached  the  surface  until  they  converged,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mind  of  some  great  genius  from  which  they  streamed  forth. 
But  the  conception  or  thought,  having  once  been  bodied  forth,  gradually 
gains  strength  until  its  sway  becomes  absolute.  When  the  minds  of 
the  people  have  undergone  a  long  preparation  for  the  reception  of  a  new 
opinion  its  power  increases  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  idea  when 
«truck  out  flashes  with  lightning  speed  along  the  invisible  lines  of  feeling 
which  bind  heart  to  heart  and  soul  to  soul,  and  it  is  embraced  almost 
instantaneously  by  a  whole  province  or  empire. 

Now  the  explanation  of  this  tendency  of  an  opinion  to  increase  in 
power  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  found  in  the  sympathetic  character  of 
our  constitution.  One  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  modern  times  has 
said :  **  As  in  our  natural  bodies  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy 
with  every  other,  and  all  give  form  by  their  harmonious  conspiration  to 
a  healthy  whole,  so  in  the  social  body  there  is  always  a  strong  predispo- 
sition in  each  of  its  members  to  think  and  act  in  unison  with  the  rest. 
Hence  when  a  new  opinion  is  enunciated  by  a  man  [of  acknowledged 
superior  abilities  he  receives  the  support  of  at  least  a  few  who  are  at- 
tracted to  him  by  the  power  of  sympathy,  and  if  his  theory  or  principle 
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be  such  as  the  coTnmon  heart  of  hamanity  recognises  as  its  own,  or 
superior  to  some  long  cherished  idea  or  notion,  he  soon  gains  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  masses.  ^'  Almost  every  opinion  we  have,  we  have  by 
authority  ;  we  believe,  judge,  act,  live  and  die  on  trust  as  common  custom 
teaches  us  ;  and  rightly,  for  we  are  too  weak  to  decide  and  choose  for 
ourselves." 

Another  characteristic  of  this  power  of  public  opinion  is  that  its  infiu- 
enee  is  ever  felt  and  recognised.  No  matter  in  what  sphere  of  life  a  man 
moves,  before  he  acts,  the  question  unconsciously  arises — what  will  others 
say  7 — What  will  people  think  7.  This  is  the  only  note  of  conduct  which- 
very  many  consult;  and  were  the  national  mind  imbued  with  correct 
views  there  would  be  a  certain  propriety  in  their  doing  so,  ^'  for  nothing 
can  be  more  apparent  than  that  mankind  in  general,  .destined  as  they  are 
to  occcupations  incompatible  with  intellectual  cultivation  are  wholly  in- 
capable of  forming  opinions  for  themselves  on  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  human  consideration." 

It  is  very  obvious  that  many  social  grievances  would  be  constantly  oc- 
curring, were  it  not  for  the  restraining  influence  of  public  opinion  ever 
in  vigorous  action.  Let  a  government  neglect  its  duty  in  punishing 
offenders  and  protecting  the  innocent — let  it  permit  the  murderer  or 
robber  or  traitor  to  go  unpunished,  and  the  outburst  of  popular  indigna- 
tion will  rouse  it  to  a  consciousness  of  its  responsibility.  And  the 
activity  of  this  wondrous  power  was  never  at  any  period  of  the  world's 
history  so  great  as  at  present.  Let  any  social  or  national  evil  spring  up, 
and  immediately  through  a  hundred  iron  tongues  the  popular  indignation 
finds  utterance.  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  postal  system,  any  evil  might  so  affect  society, 
that  it  could  be  eradicated  only  after  much  bloodshed.  But  the  progress 
of  science  and  art  has  invested  public  opinion  with  a  new  life — a  hundred- 
fold activity — and  although  in  many  cases  they  lend  their  influence  to  the 
wicked,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order.  In  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  Rome,  the  leaders  of  the  public 
mind  harangued  the  assembled  thousands  in  the  forum,  and  employed 
every  art  of  oratory  to  enlist  their  sympathies,  but  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  do  so,  every  day ;  nor  could  they  address  themselves  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  remote  provinces.  But  in  this  age  of  steam  printing- 
presses,  and  railways  and  telegraphs,  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  may 
speak  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  districts  with  the  lightning's 
forked  tongue.  Sitting  in  a  telegraph  or  printing  office  they  may  make 
a  whole  continent  their  audience,  and  act  continuously  on  the  minds  of 
all  classes  of  society. 

The  last  characteristic  of  the  power  of  public  opinfbn  which  we  shall 
notice  is  its  irresistibility.     Once  let  an  idea  gain  possession  of  the 
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public  mind  and  jou  might  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  onward  mdTe- 
ment  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  lashed  into  fury  "by  the  stormj 
tempest,  as  to  strive  to  check  the  commotion  and  uptoar  of  popiilar 
feeling.  Nay  every  attempt  to  check  or  weaken  only  strengthens  it,  jttst 
as  the  shaking  of  the  forest  trees  by  the  storm  only  makes  them  Strike 
their  roots  deeper  into  the  earth.  The  rapid  stream  glides  nolseleaAj 
by  as  long  as  nothing  obstructs  its  channel,  but  hurl  a  huge  rock  hito  it 
to  stop  its  current,  and  it  rushes  on  with  greater  fary  and  apparently 
increased  lyiomentum.  So  any  attempt  to  eheck  the  current  of  popcdar 
feeling,  the  tide  of  public  opinion  or  thought,  which  rolls  on  quietly  yet 
powerfully  only  reveals  its  irresistible  character  in  terrible  grandeur  atid 
majesty,  or  it  may  be  in  horrible  outbursts  of  fury  and  outrage.  No 
despot  ever  exercised  a  more  absolute  or  tyrannical  sway  over  his  sub- 
jects, or  kept  them  under  more  thorough  surveillance,  than  does  some 
grand  idea  or  custom  the  minds  of  those  who  embrace  it. 

There  is  no  more  curious  fact  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  thaii  the 
stubborn,  determined  resistance  which  has  been  offered  to  newly  discov- 
ered truths  in  science  directly  opposed  to  time-hallowed  notions.  And 
the  mystery  is  greatly  increased  when  we  reflect,  that  many  of  those  dis- 
coveries which  had  to  encounter  all  the  hostility  of  an  enraged  public 
were  evidently  at  the  time  conferring  great  blessing  upon  society.  Let 
the  votary  of  science  assert  and  prove,  with  all  the  certainty  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  that  the  earth  is  not  immoveable  nor  the  centre 
of  our  system,  but  revolves  with  inconceivable  velocity  around  the  sun  as 
a  centre,  and  he  is  summoned  before  an  inquisitoriial  tribiinal  for  presu- 
ming to  contradict  what  every  body  believes  to  be  true  ;  or,  on  the  other 
'  hand,  let  him  maintain,  that  a  human  skull  found  in  a  certain  deposit  bf 
matter  in  the  valley  of  the  Misissippi  proves,  that  the  creation  of  man 
must  have  taken  place  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  belief  of  humanity,  and  his  statement  is  received  with  contemp- 
tuous sneers.  The  public  mind  clings  tenaciously  to  its  own  opinion,  and 
rejects  the  new-fangled  notion,  however  plausible  a  support  it  may  receive 
from  facts.  Truth  will  at  length  prevail  over  error,  and  hence  every 
opinion  which  is  founded  on  error  must  at  last  give  way'before  the  intrin- 
sic power  of  a  counter-opinion  which  has  truth  as  its  basis. 

But  the  stubborn  unyielding  nature  of  popular  feeling  is  perhaps  more 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  political  no-* 
tions  or  principles.  In  all  countries  where  liberty  of  thought  add  speeds 
is  tolerated,  there  are  two  political  parties  holding  views  either  slightly 
or  wholly  different  in  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  a  free  and  en- 
lightened Government  should  be  conducted,  and  each  is  firmly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  its  own,  and  the  error  of  its  opponents'  opinions.  Let  uf 
suppose  that  neither  of  them  has  adopted  correct  views,  yet  rather  than 
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yield  they  would  die  martyrs  for  wbat  they  fancy  to  be  right.     Or  let  uB 

^  l^e  it  for  granted  that  the  principles  of  one  party  are  in  perfect  harmony 

''wit&  immutable  truth,  and  all  the  logic  or  eloquence  of  the  most  inks- 

'  terly  intellect  will  fail  to  convince  the  other  party  of  their  correctiieBs. 

^^'teeasoh  is  held  in  complete  subjection  by  the  dominant  idea,  and  the  intel- 

lisctnal  vision  is  dimmed  or  distorted  by  the  long-cherished  notions.  Does 

*  a  man  free  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  one  party  opinion  and  embrace 
"another ;  how  seldom  is  he  actuated  by  an  honest  conviction  of  the  falsity 

of  that  which  he  has  abandoned !     How  frequently  is  self-interest  or  pas- 
^  non  in  one  or  more  of  its  many  phases  the  secret  of  his  conduct !     He 
Forsakes  his  party  because  he  has  been  offended  or  disappointed,  not  be- 
"cause  he  has  impartially  weighed  and  compared  the  merits  of  both.  And 
no  doubt  the  great  reason  why  political  parties  so  pertinaciously  cling  to 
'iheir  respective  principles,  why  no  arguments  employed  by  one  in  com- 
'^iafing  the  other  are  of  any  avail,  is  that  both  have  a  portion  of  truth  on 
their  side.    But  let  the  party  in  power  carry  some  measure  which  is  ob- 
noxious to  popular  feeling  generally,  and  they  must  at  last  yield  to  the 
'  'clamour  raised  against  it.     The  most  powerful  tyrants  are  compelled  to 
'yield  obedience  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  no  refortner  in  His 
senses  will  propose  a  new  theory  or  principle  until  he  has  assured  him- 
'  -self  that  the  popular  mind  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  prepared  for  its  re- 
<^ption. 

But  the  irresistibility  of  popular  opinion  reaches  its  climax  when  arti- 
cles of  religious  belief  are  assailed  ;  and  the  history  of  many  of  the  wars 
which  have  deluged  the  earth  with  blood  is  just  in  other  words  a  history 
of  the  resistance  of  men  to  some  new  creed  or  dogma  antagonistic  to  the 
system  of  belief  which  they  and  their  ancestors  held.  What  is  the  his- 
tory of  martyrdom  but  the  history  of  the  conflict  between  public  opinion 
imd  some  new  dogmas  which  have  been  advocated  P  Every  one  who  has 
fuffered  death,  whether  on  the  scaffold  or  at  the  stake,  or  in  dark  dun- 
geons or  caves  and  catacombs,  for  his  belief  in  some  truth  which  he  dared 
'to  maintain  in  opposition  to  the  masses,  has  felt  the  irresistible  nature  of 
old  superstitions  and  prejudices  ;  and  the  purer  and  grander,  the  more 
elevating  and  ennobling  the  character  of  the  truths  which  such  men  have 
apposed  to  the  popular  creeds,  the  more  irresistible  have  they  felt  the 
current  of  public  opinion. 

From  this  train  of  thought  we  can  without  difficulty  see  how  very  great 

-^ttf  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  the  leaders  of  public  opinion.      For 

let  us  only  reflect  for  a  moment  what  excesses  communities  and  nations 

*  liave  committed  because  magnified  by  men  of  genius  and  ability.     The 
former  were  but  instruments,  for  they  acted  blindly  in  deference  to  opin- 

''f6ti8  propounded  by  the  latter — opinions  of  whose  truth  or  error  they 
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were  incapable  of  judging,  but  which  they  embraced  on  trust.  The  re* 
sponsible  nature  of  influence  is  very  mucli  lost  sight  of  by  those  wha 
hold  positions  of  eminence  in  society.  '*  Use  thy  talent/'  is  the  Divine 
injunction,  but  it  must  ever  be  under  the  limitation,  <*  use  it  for  the  high- 
est good  of  thyself  and  others."  But  it  is  a  fact,  which  every  true  friend 
of  humanity  must  deplore  and  sternly  deprecate,  that  too  often  the  lead- 
ers  of  the  masses  seek  only  to  promote  their  own  selfish  ends,  though  it 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  highest  interests  of  others.  They  may  succeed, 
too,  for  a  time,  but  their  policy  is  sure  to  be  unmasked  ere  long. 

But  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  responsible  not  only  when  they 
urge  the  commission  of  deeds  of  violence,  but  also  when  they  lead  the 
masses  in  opposing  the  adoption  of  measures  intended  to  advance  indi- 
vidual and  national  interests — for  instance  when  they  enlist  their  sympa^ 
thies  against  reform  movements  to  promote  the  educational  or  political 
prosperity  of  the  country.  They  furnish  their  party  with  their  own  usu- 
ally one--sided  arguments,  and  the  latter,  being  very  frequently  without 
the  means  of  inquiring  if  there  is  true  cause  for  dissatisfaction  in  existing 
systems,  take  for  granted,  that  what  is  said  by  their  leaders  is  perfectly 
accurate ;  while  party  spirit  blinds  them  so  that  they  take  no  notice  of 
the  veiws  of  their  opponents. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  on  this  account  the  masses  are  free  from 
responsibility.  Every  man  in  a  free  and  enlightened  country  has  a  right 
to  think  and  act  for  himself,  and  unless  a  man  examines  thoroughly  as 
far  as  lies  in  his  power,  whether  the  cause  he  has  espoused  is  right  or 
wrong,  he  is  most  assuredly  accountable  if  his  party  is  guilty  of  deeds  of 
Tiolence.  The  man  who  joins  a  gang  of  highwaymen,  without  troubling 
himself  to  inquire  into  their  intentions  or  designs,  is  considered  guilty  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  if  he  is  with  them  when  tjbey  commit  robbery  or  mm^ 
der.  He  should  have  abandoned  them  when  he  discovered  their  true 
character,  even  though  it  should  be  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  life.  So  the 
man  who  follows  a  political  multitude  to  do  evil  is  no  less  guilty,  because 
he  is  endowed  with  faculties  which  would  tell  him,  if  not  prejudiced, 
whether  what  he  does  is  right  or  wrong.  Nor  is  he  free  from  guilt,  though 
his  conscience  is  blinded  by  prejudice,  and  gives  a  wrong  decision.  Every 
man  in  a  country  which  enjoys  the  light  of  Divine  truth,  is  responsiUe 
for  the  way  in  which  he  disciplines  his  moral  consciousness,  and  hence 
must  be  responsible  when  he  joins  his  voice  to  swell  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  which  is  wrong. 

We  also  see  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  the  national  mind  should 
be  educated  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  If  the  public  mind  were 
properly  educated,  and  trained  to  think  more  independently,  it  would  not 
be  so  easily  imposed  upon  by  men  of  genius  who  are  seeking  not  the 
highest  happiness  of  others,  but  their  own  advancement.      In  proportion 
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•■  a  people  will  be  able  to  think  and  judge  for  themselves  of  the  truth  or 
error  of  an  opinion,  the  less  danger  will  there  be  of  their  embracing  and 
elinging  to  opinions  which  would  be  injurious  to  themselves. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  ROHTE.— A  TOUR  TO   THE  LOWER 

PROVINCES. 

Oar  own  provincial  people,  it  is  thought,  know  but  little  of  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence  route,  and,  perhaps,  still  less  of  the  sistsr 
provinces.  In  entering  upon  articles  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of 
the  readers  of  the  British  American  Magazine,  on  this  subject,  the 
aideavour  will  be  to  introduce  them  to  their  fellow  Colonists  with  as  much 
correctness  and  fulness  as  a  hurried  passage  through  the  country  will 
enable  such  an  object  to  be  served.  It  is  not  proposed  to  treat  with  the  heavj 
statistics  of  which  the  subject  would  not  fail  to  be  largely  fruitful ;  but» 
on  the  other  hand,  we  will  eqsay  to  tell  a  tale  more  of  social  etaUUf 
and  with  which  may  be  associated,  in  as  agreeable  a  shape  as  possible, 
a  glimmering  of  political  and  commercial  conditions.  To  a  Western 
Canadian,  particularly,  there  is  much  of  instruction,  of  interest,  indeed, 
even  of  astonishment,  to  say  of  this  route— of  the  pathway,  as  it  were, 
through  all  the  attractive  spots  of  the  smaller  Colonies  ;  as  well  as  of  the 
long  stretch  of  Canadian  territory  which  guards  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
waters  as  they  advance  on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic.  In  truth,  it 
might  be  remarked  that,  to  one  who  may  have  spent  an  entire  life- 
time westward — perhaps  with  a  special  caution,  not  by .  any  means  to 
be  found  trespassing  below  the  Ottawa  River— there  is  something  like  a 
mystery  yet  to  clear  up  as  to  those  little  Colonial  regions  which  venture 
io  boldly  out  to  sea,  away,  far,  far,  below  the  metropolitan  boundaries  of 
Quebec.  Some  people,  and  indeed  very  many,  have  a  strange,  as  well  as  an 
erroneous  idea  as  to  the  situation  of  the  ancient  Capital  as  regards  its 
geographical  and  social  limitations.  It  has,  among  other  unkind  insinua- 
tions, been  accused  of  being  the  farthermost  point  of  manners  and  civili- 
lation  ;  and  numbers,  we  really  believe,  go  to  bed  every  night  with  the 
thorough  persuasion  that  such  is  the  case.  Before  the  present  articles 
shall  have  been  concluded,  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  have '  thus 
been  misled  into  wrong,  as  well  as  ungenerous  impressions,  will  fed 
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jtistified  b  gdod-tiatiiredly  dissipating  ttietn.  It  is  ItiiitilU  ^^itjfi  fliat 
^tbe  fntelligeiit,  tb^astrious  rettder— the  ^onftcftiii^liitiYe^-'fetrrtdlis,'' Pon- 
dering Canadian-^wchild  desire  to  know  soiriet'Mng  'trtiiliftil  ■g'  toiht 
condition  of  the  great  tract  of  country  away  to  the  Sonth-east,  as  well  as 
the  description  of  existence  which  its  population  enjoys.  It  would  be  of 
no  avail  to  go  off  expressly  to  the  present  seat  of  yice>r^;al  authority 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  return^  knowing  eTcrything  worth 
being  informed  upon  relative  to  those  parts,  without  proceeding  any 
further.  The  sought  for  information  would  there  be  found  to  be  just  as 
far,  practically,  beyond  the  mind's  grasp  as  at  the  readers  own  fireside. 
Tou  may  arrive  in  Quebec  if  you  will,  but  you  must  there  perceive^ 
periiaps  to  your  extreme  discomfiture,  that  the  matehksB  St.-Lawrenoe 
rolls  on  yet  further  in  greater  magnitude  and  with  larger  facilities.  The 
end,  indeed,  is  not  come  yet.  You  may  pace  up  and  down  the  broad 
planks  of  Durham  Terrace,— or  "  the  platform,"  the  nomendatore  by 
which,  in  local  language,  that  grand,  airy,  rocky  elevation  which  erowDS 
the  Lower  Town,  is  spoken  of, — and  wonder  what  of  these  distant 
lower  regions !  If  you  have  thus  thought  and  still  remained  with  your 
curiosity  unsatisfied,  it  will  be  for  us  to  act  for  you,  and  ^tpend  philan* 
thropically,  on  your  behalf,  an  honest  regret. 

It  is  true,  the  means  of  communication  and  iiiter-coihinvnS^atian 
between  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces  have  not  yet  proved  eltker 
as  complete  or  as  accommodating  as  the  importance  of  the  rriatibns'of 
the  Colonies,  one  with  another,  calls  for.  No  person  likes  taking  Uane 
of  any  kind  to  himself,  under  any  circumstances,  if  such  can  at  ^  be 
located  otherwise  ;  it  is  therefore  hard,  perhaps,  that  Canada  ahoidd'ke 
held  not  entirely  free  from  reproach  in  the  matter  of  intfereourae  with  tks 
sister  Colonies.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  diat  the  latger  proplv- 
tion  of  ambition  for  the  co-mingling  of  interests  and  sympathiea  haa  bete 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  maritime  provinces.  Had  their  eflfbid 
towards  a  closer  degree  of  acquaintance  been  seconded  with  equal  e&Cho- 
siasm  we  would  not,  even  at  the  present  day,  be  depending  for  rdiaMe 
connection  with  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  upon  the  paitij 
American  enterprise  which  has  placed  a  regular  steamer  on  the  Portland 
route ;  besides  being  a  roundabout  way  of  accomplishing  such  a  joiff^ 
ney,  it  furnishes  a  fact  not  at  all  reconcilable  vrith  Canadian  pn- 
tences,  enterprise  and  rivalry.  It  is  not  by  any  means  pleasant  to  have 
to  coajst  along  the  foggy  shores  of  the  State  of  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  St.  John's  or  Halifax,  from  Montreal,  when  there  are  our  own 
British  waters  to  carry  one  to  the  same  destination.  It  is  a  state  of 
things  which  does  not  make  the  right  kind  of  impression,  and  eonsequeai^ 
ought  not  to  be.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  no  permament  nor 
regular  means  of  connection  by  the  St.  Lawrence  r  and  it  wOuU  aeen  the 
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!tlv6lved  itttdrestB  must  slumber,  if  not  suffer,  until  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  existence  shall  have  awakened  Colonists  to  the  peril 
"which  will  tmaroidablj  associate  itself  with  the  presence  of  apathy.     In 
the  mean  time  a  costly  sacrifice  is  being  made,  and  that  too  upon  the 
'  altar  of  indifference:  while  the  claims  of  Canada  to  the  possession  of 
•  itatettnen  'must  proportionally  remain  questionable,    ^ut  few  persons 
1ttn>w  anything  about  the  lower  Colonies,  beyond  the  disjointed  informa- 
'  lion  which  has  been  carried  to  them,  as  it  were,  through  the  medium  of 
the  straggling,  parentless  facts  permeating  the  discussions  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Inter-Colonial  Railway  ;  upon  the  troubled  surface  of  the 
'  |m>posed  undertaking  something  indefinite  has  been  floating  about  as  to 
'  ^e  simple  geographical  existence  of  certain  minor  colonies  ;  but  hardly 
'Anything  more, — nothing  at  all  events,  which  would  enable  the  uninitia- 
'  t^d  to  discover  either  the  social  or  commercial  character  of  the  people. 
The  tourist  who  may  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  visited  brave 
little  New  Brunswick,  pretty  and  luxurious  Prince  Edward  Island,  or 
tith  and  prosperous  Nova  Scotia,  cannot  have  tailed  to  realize  the  value 
and  absolute  satisfaction  derivable  from  linking  the  interests  of  these 
'"Colonies  with  our  own/  even  if  it  should  only  be  socially  so. 

In  paying  our  visit  to  the  Lower  Provinces,  to  see  the  inhabitants 
in  their  own  homes,  we,  of  course,  preferred  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence 
'  ronte,  partly  on  account  of  the  additional  pleasures  of  which  it  is  so  abun- 
dant, and  to  a  large  extent,  also,  out  of  respect  to  oUr  Canadian  predilec- 
'iiona.     Advantage  was  taken  of  the  fortnightly  trip  of  the  stealer  jplac^ 
'upon  the  route  by  the  New  Brunswick  Govemm'^nt.  '  tlie  itiiniiaiture 
'deean  craft,  with  all  the  pretensions  of  a  Cunarder,  of  bf  a  Canadian  liner, 
itole  away  from  under  the  frown  of  the  Citadel  which  tops  Cape  Dia- 
^4Bond,  wriggled  herself  through  the  dense  shipping  of  Quebec  Harbor, 
add,  safely  manoeuvred  out  of  the  forest  of  masts  which  had  erected  itself 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waters  between  Quebec  and  Point 
'Levi,   glided   off  to  sea, — away    to  the  mysterious  regions,  and  upon 
*thtLt  great  commercial  highway  which,  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
iiad  coaxed  hither  Commander  Cartier  and  his  little  fleet.     But,  with  a 
good-bye  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  and  a  farewell  flaunt  from  the  good 
*Md  ffag  which  waved  from  the  Citadel,  it  is  not  the  last  we  saw  of  in- 
^dnstry,  settlement  and  Canadian  progress.    True,  the  bluff  on  Point  Levi 
'  (dosed  from  observation  the  fortifications  of  the  quaint  looking  Capital. 
'Btit  we  soon  discovered  that  civilization  did  not  end  there  ;  if  such 
were  the  case  we  would  ask,  what  interpretation  must  be  given  to  the  un- 
interrupted line  of  white  houses  and  proverbially  red  roofs  which  appeared 
to  nni,  for  a  purpose,  parallel  with  the  steamer's  course.     These  signs  of 
'ietUement  were  to  the  right,  on  the  South  shore  ;  while  to  the  left,  we 
bad,  as  all  old  travellers  of  this  portion  of  the  ronte  well  know,  the 
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Island  of  Orleans  with  its  nineteen  miles  of  verdure  and  fertility — Taloa- 
ble  tributaries  to  the  market-stalls  of  Quebec.  With  a  sail  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  down  the  river  there  were  still  numerous  eyidencei  of 
life  in  a  portion  of  our  Province  which,  in  some  strange  manner,  a  great 
many  persons  have  been  led  to  think  is  almost  uninhabited.  On  the 
proximate  shore  the  smoke  from  the  iron-horse  curled  skyward*  and» 
eventually,  as  the  furnace  of  our  steamer  supplied  its  quota  similarlyy 
the  •  rival  volumes  met  high  up  above — should  it  be  said,  symboli- 
cally— and  then  dispersed ;  and  as  that  wonderful  engine  shrieked  akrad 
with  sharp  peal — sounding  the  token  of  advancement  and  **  still  onward*^ 
— the  skipper  of  our  steamer,  with  good  and  timely  wit,  saluted  the  "  land 
lubber  '*  in  similar  tones.  On  a  previous  trip,  thus  far,  the  slow  and  cau- 
tious steamboat  had  the  monopoly.  The  Grand  Trunk  had  not  then  atoloi 
down  so  far  among  those  quiet  people  ;  it  came  trundling  and  rambling 
and  snorting  along,  at  last,  however,  with  no  small  measurement  of  aor- 
prise  and  curiosity. 

The  string  of  houses  to  which  we  have  alluded — the  clean-looking  whit» 
cottages  which  mark  the  way  through  the  country,  as  if  it  were  **  biased^ 
for  the  guidance  of  the  iron-rail — proved,  even  to  this  distance,  contin- 
uous ;  and  one  could  not  withhold  admiration  of  the  method  ^hich  seemed 
to  have  tutored  the  people  in  the  erection  and  style  of  their  dwellings. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  land  of  Eastern  Canada  can  hardly,  in  a  lit* 
eral  sense,  be  spoken  of  as  *'  broad  acres."  It  is  so  in  the  West,  whert 
the  yoeman  cultivates  bis  fields  in  squares  of  twenty  acres ;  but  the  French 
— ^perhaps  in  obedience  to  the  former  will  of  seigniors — till  their  farms 
in  strips  of  great  length,  leaving  the  frontage  with  a  capacity  only 
sufficient  for  the  house  and  the  driving-way.  This  accounts  for  the 
striking  character  of  the  settlement — all  the  houses  being  so  closely 
built  to  each  other  that  the  appearance  of  a  street — a  long,  long,  street— 
is  presented.  And  who  that  has  driven  in  a  caleehe  down  one  of  these 
streets  has  not  admired  the  taste  which  appeared  to  direct  the  crowding  of 
every  cottage-window  with  geraniums  and  other  house-plants.  This  is  a 
feature  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  French  Canadians,  whose  homes  stretch 
along  the  cold  easterly  extents  beyond  Quebec,  worthy  of  a  passing  re- 
cord ;  for,  where  there  are  such  tastes,  other  good  qualities,  in  more  or 
less  proportion,  are,  in  all  probability,  present.  The  geraniums,  perb^ 
like  Goldsmith's  *'  chest-of-drawers,"  have  a  ''  double  debt  to  pay  ;"  an- 
swering as  objects  of  pleasure  to  passers  by,  and  to  the  in-dwellers  for  the 
purpose  of  window-curtains, — the  broad,  healthy  leaves,  with  their  large 
blossomed  branches  spreading  over  the  furthest  limits  of  the  aasheio 
Western  farmers,  perhaps,  would  look  upon  geranium-growing  as  rather 
a  small  business  to  have  the  slightest  association  with  agriculture  ;  they» 
themselves,  toil  each  day,  too  long  and  too  hard  in  the  open  fields,  and 
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r  wives,  probably,  find  that  the  spinning- wheel  and  the  dairy  absorb 
much  of  their  time  to  admit  of  either  developing  the  more  acquired 
is  which  direct  the  cultivation  of  anything,  no  matter  how  gratifying 
le  eye  or  pleasant  to  another  sensitive  organ,  that  would  not  do  to 
Me  for  sale  at  the  mill-door  or  the  market-place.  This  may  be  a  tri« 
;  index  to  the  characteristic  absence  of  avarice  or  greed,  or  any  ex- 
rdinary  love  of  gain,  amongst  the  agriculturists  of  the  furthermost 
ion  of  Lower  Canada ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  instance  of  their 
ierate  desires.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  wish  to  add  to 
r  farms ;  they  exert  themselves  to  a  certain,  and,  indeed,  compar- 
dj  small  extent,  and,  then,  contented  with  their  lot,  they  plod  on ; 
r  greatest  pecuniary  satisfaction  being  apparently  realized  on  each 
bath  day,  when,  after  the  performance  of  their  religious  devotions, 
r  sell,  upon  the  steps  of  ^the  church-entrance,  the  few  oats,  the  piece 
leat,  the  basket  of  eggs,  or  the  potatoes,  which  they  may  have  brought 
i  them  in  their  comical,  and  many  rather  stilt-like,  conveyances  in 
Hi  they  are  always  found  riding  at  great  speed,  and  with  every  ap- 
■ance  of  safety.  Thus,  at  a  rapid  glance,  we  have  portrayed,  en  ptU' 
\  the  quiet,  inoffensive  farmer,  as  he  is  found,  almost  uninquiringly, 
king  away,  and  living  on   the  remote  banks  of  the  Lower  St,  Law- 

he  digression  which  we  have  made — the  change  from  water  to  dry 
[y  from  the  steamer  to  the  farm-house — has,  we  trust,  not  been 
Qtertaining;  but  we  must  leave  the  habitan,  and  return  to  our 
;  stopping-place,  where  one  of  the  famous  Government  piers,  stretch- 

ont  nine  hundred  feet  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  invited  us  to  tarry. 
m  the  hill,  a  few  rods  distant,  rests  a  very  well-known  village — the 
eaatem  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  th^  culminating 
it  of  the  row  of  houses  which  followed  us  from  Quebec.  It  is  Riviere 
Loop,  a  spot  with  which  sea  side  excursionists  are  familiar  as  being 
halting-place  en  route  for  Cacouna.  We  have  had  our  own  pleasures 
)acouna,  as  well  as  others,  but  cannot  linger  now  to  tell  of  them. 
may  be  that  this  Canadian  watering-place  deserves  a  favourable 
"d,  seeing  that  Portland  puts  forward  so  many  competitors.  Cacouna 
mat  be  admitted,  has  not  the  long,  smooth,  sparkling  beach  of  Saco, 

does  the  sea-breeze  catch  one  so  cleverly  from  off  the  swells  of  the 
Lawrence  as  it  does  from  the  great  billows  which  roll  up  and  down 
(O  the  ever-sighing  sea  in  front  of  Cape  Cottage  or  the  Ocean  House, 
the  matter  of  sea-side  sojourning  the  people  who  consider  themselves 
landidates  for  ocean  air  are,  in  large  numbers,  found  to  be  feeble,  ner- 
8,  and  eccentric.  Those  of  the  first  named  class  would  be  accommo- 
ed  at  Portland  by  the  variety  of  resorts  ;  the  second  class  would  be 
better  off  on  the  even  beach  of  Saco  Bay.     But  for  the  eccentric,  the 
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romantic,  the  ventaresoine,  Cacouna — Canadian  Cacounarr-jNreaenta  the  re- 
quired attractions;  there  you  may  rove  and  climb  about  the  rocki  to. 

I  your  heart's  content,  and  instead  of  the  stylish  and  costly  soUoieB  of 

Portland  you  have  the  cheap  and  free-and-easy  hay-cart,  so  indigenfflDS  to 
those  parts,  in  which  to  career  along  the  beautiful  drives  radiating  in,  many 
directions  from  the  village.  One  very  strong  argument  in  fayor  of  that 
Provincial  retreat  from  the  warmth  and  oppression  in  the  summer  moiith|» 
prevailing  on  the  scorching  pavements  of  our  cities,  is  its  proadmitj,  int. 
comparison  with  American  resorts.  The  Railway  answers  all  the  pur* 
poses  of  the  anxious  Quebec  or  Montreal  merchant,  who  can  go.hither 
and  thither  in  a  few  hours,  and  a  run  of  an  additional  night  will  place 
the  more  Westerly  business  man  within  reach  of  his  home ;  in  addition^ 
for  the  comfort  of  families,  the  excellent  steamboat  arrangements  meet 
every  reasonable  requirement.  Another  great  advantage  one  haa  at  Ca* 
couna  is  that  fashion,  with  its  follies  and  burdens,  is  eschewed  3  theii^  • 
no  barrier  exists  to  the  fullest  enjoyment,  the  moat  liberal  scope  for  jre* 
cuperation;  neither  are  the  pleasure  and  benefit,  which  visitors  seek, 
shackled  by  the  conventionalities  which  obtain  at  Newport  or  Long 

r  I  Branch.     These  all  are  considerations  which  make  up  a  rather  bright 

looking  case  for  Cacouna.     And  thus  we  leave  the  cozy-like  seat  of  re- 
creation and  proceed  again  on  our  way. 
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A  wild  November  night.  The  season  of  frozen  ropes,  of  double  in- 
surance, and  sudden  Southern  squalls ;  squalls  which  bent  the  sturdy 
masts  like  twigs,  and  drove  the  white  waves  high  upon  the  shore. 

The  sun  at  setting  had  sunk  into  a  bank  of  dark  grey  doud  which 
veiled  his  final  exit ;  no  color  enlivened  the  sky,  save  a  streak  of  angij 
yellow  barred  the  southwest ;  there  was  no  wind,  except  a  slight  breeit 
now  and  then,  which  gently  rustled  the  leafless  branches,  and  aigbei 
faintly  through  the  musical  pines.  Nevertheless,  old  Luke  Wetherdl, 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  "Otonaga  Inn,**  with  one  eye  on  the  sunset 
and  the  other  on  the  mackerel  clouds  in  the  east,  had  said,  **  There'll  be 
wrecks  to-night  on  the  upper  lakes ;  ay^  and  I  8houldn*t  wonder  if  we 
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go^.lt  pii£f ,dpfri]^  ^^jB*"    ^^'^  ^  vl^o  knew  Luke^  W«tberell  knew  tl^t  he 
nerer  prophesied  in  vain. 

A  puff  7  I  should  think  it  waa.  The  wind  rose,  as  the  aun  .weo^  down^ 
and.by  eight  o'clock — it  blew.  No  play,  no  gentle  rustling  zephyiB.thia 
tiii|ie»  but  a  good  earnest  south-west  gale.  At  nine  o'clock  cmnethe  raio, 
plafhingy  heavy  rain,  that  beat  against  the  windows  of  the  old  inn  as  if 
determined  to  gain  an  entnwce;  that  ran  under  the  ill-fitting  door  in 
streams  across  the  kitchen  floor,  and  dripped  through  the  crazy  roof  and. 
eei^ng  on  the  heads  of  the  few  belated  travellers  sitting  round  the  firi^. 
Meantime  the  wind  rattled  the  loose  shingles,  moaned  in  the  chimney* 
howled  dismally  through  the  empty  upper  chambers,  and  made  mournful 
music  in  the  rusty  hinges  of  the  tavern  sign.     It  was  an  awful  night. 

So  agreed  the  party  assembled  at  the  ''  Otonaga  Inn."  They  were  the 
landlord,  himself  sin  old  sailor,  Luke  Wetherell,  master  of  the  schooner 
an^ored  in  the  bay,  a  pedlar  who  had  taken  refuge  from  the  storm,  and 
two.  women*  who  might  have  been  frightened,  but  that  they  had  lived  toa 
loqg  on  the  lake's  wild  shore  now  to  fear  wind  or  wave. 

<'  Where's  the  *  Three  Snow-birds  "  gone  this  trip  ?  "  It  was  Luke 
who  spoke. 

**  Up  to  Chicago.  Mar' get  had  a  letter  from  him  while  they  was  ly- 
ing there ;  but  I  expect,  from  the  time  they  was  to  start  she's  most  of  the 
way  home  now," 

"Pity  she  un't  all  thQ  way.  It's  a  bad  time  of  year  to  be  out.  The 
lad's  too  venturesome  ;  I've  warned  him  often.  There^s  not, a  shoal  or  a 
bar  that  I  don't  know,  and  yet  I  wouldn't  take  the  yally  of  the  '  Susan  * 
to  be  put  to-night." 

**  You  hain't  got  his  reason  fqr  wanting  to  make  money,  Luke,"  said 
the  landlord. 

'*  I  know  that.  But  I'd  rather  have  a  little  safe,  than  risk  my  life  and 
boat  .for  a  good  deal.  I'm  an  old  hand,  and  years  bring  sense.  Besides, 
the  profits  is  taken  off  by  the  double  insurance  this  time  of  year." 

"  Maybe  the  '  Snowbirds '  is  in  the  canal  to-night,"  said  one  of  the 
women. 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  so,"  returned  Luke.  ''  But  if  she  was  in  Chicago 
when  Mat  says,  I  doubt  she's  not  in  such  safety  yet.  They're  up  in  the 
shal^QW  water.  Well,  if  they're  there,  the  Lord  keep  them  off  Shoal 
Point,  and  giv^  thepi  sense  to  avoid  coming  through  the  Race  to-night.'* 

*' W)io  is  the  young  man  who  seems  to  excite  such  an  interest  7"  asked 
the.pedlar* 

He's>one  we  could  jspare  badly,  if  any  harm  came  to  him,"  said  the 
landlords  "  He's  as  good  a  sailor  as  you'll  find  on  the,Lakes»  and  as  good 
a  man  as  you'll  find  either  on  or  off  them 
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*'  And  he's  going  to  be  married  at  CfaristmaB  to  the  prettiest  girl  on  the 
shore,  up  or  down/'  added  the  landlord. 

**  And  what's  his  name  7  "  inquired  the  itinerant  merchant. 

"  Charlej  Woods  is  his  name,  and  the  name  of  his  father  before  him. 
Old  Woods  found  his  grave  in  Lake  Erie.  The  schooner  capsized  in  a 
squall  like  this,  and  he  and  his  crew  were  lost.  Charley  has.  worked  hard, 
and  would  hare  married  Rose  Inglis  before  now,  if  he  hadn't  been  too 
trusting  and  lost  the  money  once  that  was  to  have  bought  his  share  of  the 
boat.  When  he  made  it  up  again,  Rose's  mother  died,  and  that  delayed 
the  marriage  another  six  months.     Tisn't  much  of  a  story  ;  that's  all." 

"  And  the  wedding  is  to  be  at  Christmas  ?  " 

"  Fixed  for  Christmas  Ere.  I  wonder  how  Rose  feels  to-night.  The 
wind's  awful  up  in  that  old  house  on  the  hill." 

''  It  must  be  an  anxious  thing  to  be  a  sailor's  wife,"  said  the  pedlar. 

This  was  echoed  heartily  by  all,  especially  the  women,  who  both  de- 
dared  they  would  not  marry  a  sailor  for  the  world.  The  force  of  the  de- 
nial, however,  was  somewhat  weakened  by  its  being  a  known  fact  that  one 
of  them,  the  landlord's  daughter,  had  openly  set  her  cap  at  Charley 
Woods. 

"  The  rain's  over,"  said  Luke,  later  in  the  evening,  opening  the  door, 
and  admitting  a  gust  that  extinguished  the  candles,  and  sent  the  fiie 
roaring  up  the  chimney  in  great  flakes  of  flame.  "  But  how  it  blows  I 
The  outer  bay's  in  a  froth.  And  it's  a  gale  that  won't  go  down  as  quick 
as  it  got  up — ^you  may  take  my  word." 

The  landlord  came  to  the  door,  and  they  looked  out  together.  The 
inn  stood  by  the  road,  some  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  but  the  ground 
fell,  so  that  they  looked  over  the  inky  mass,  tumbling  black  and  angiy 
«s  far  as  they  could  see,  faintly  lighted  by  the  struggling  rays  of  the 
moon.  The  shore  was  marked  by  a  white  line  of  spray,  as  the  waves 
rolledjheavily  in  among  the  flags  and  boulders,  and  broke  with  a  hoane 
and  sullen  sound. 


Half  a  mile  beyond  the  ''  Otonaga  Inn,"  on  the  shore  of  the  enter 
bay,  where  the  land  rose  almost  to  a  hill,  where  the  shore  was  jagged 
rocks  instead  of  boulders,  where  the  spray  dashed  highest  and  the  wind 
roared  fiercest,  stood  the  old  house  where  dwelt  together  Rose  Inglis  and 
Margaret  Woods.  Standing  on  sucb  an  eminence,  it  rocked  and  echoed 
to  every  blast,  but  was  warm  and  bright  within.  Over  each  window  was 
hung'a  thick  shawl  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  rain ;  and  a  large  fiie 
blazed  in  an  open  stove,  making  every  object  bright  within  its  glow ;  not 
least  so,  the  two  women  upon  whom  it  shone. 

One  is  a  girl  asleep  upon  a  low  couch.    The  tear  stains  on  her  flndied 
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•efaeeks,  the  tumbled  hair,  the  restless  hands,  and  the  parted  lips  from 
which  still  comes  now  and  then  a  sob,  show  that  she  has  wept  herself  to 
rest.  Very  lovely  must  be  the  face  when  bright  and  animated,  which 
"with  closed  eyes  and  saddened  features  is  so  fair. 

The  other  girl  is  seated  by  the  table,  partly  at  work,  and  partly  watch- 
ing Bose's  restless  slumbers.  Far  calmer,  far  more  patient  under  her 
anxiety,  is  the  sister  than  the  betrothed.  Alas  !  she  is  more  accustomed 
to  what  she  this  night  endures. 

Margaret  listened  to  the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  the  dashing  of  the 
rain,  until  she  grew  drowsy  with  the  ceaseless  sound.  Rose  slept  appar- 
ently deeply,  for  her  sighs  had  subsided,  and  her  pain  drawn  features  re- 
hired into  a  kind  of  smile.  Margaret  let  her  work  drop  in  her  lap  and 
gazed  at  her ;  then  she  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  ;  gradually  her 
eyes  closed,  and  her  senses  grew  heavy  ;  and  after  a  few  ineffectual  strug- 
gles against  her  drowsiness,  her  head  sunk  upon  the  table,  and  she  slept. 

flow  long  she  remained  so,  she  did  not  know.  She  was  awakened  by 
the  cold  wind  upon  her  face.  Starting  up,  she  found  the  door  open,  the 
fierce  blast  raging  through  the  room,  and  that  Rose — was  gone ! 

Wild  with  terror  she  rushed  out ;  to  see  the  girPs  form  marked  in  clear 
outline  against  the  now  bright  sky  ;  her  long  hair  floating,  and  her  dress 
'fluttering,  in  the  chill  wind.  She  stood  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  high 
rocky  bank,  bending  over  the  foaming  water.  Margaret's  first  idea  was 
that  she  intended  to  fling  herself  over ;  but  on  coming  close  enough  to 
throw  her  arms  around  the  stooping  figure,  she  saw  that  Rose's  eyes  were 
fixed  and  her  attention  riveted,  on  something  in  the  stormy  depths  be- 
low. 

**  Do  you  see  it,  Margaret?  **  she  said  in  a  low  rapid  tone.  "  Do  you 
tee  the  boat  down  there  among  the  waves  ?  Look  out  there  in  the  white 
streak — that  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  '  Three  Snowbirds.'  Ah,  I  am  glad 
they  had  time  to  take  to  the  boat !  " 

"  My  darling,  the  *  Three  Snowbirds  '  is  up  on  Lake  Erie.  There  is 
nothing  there,  dear  one.     Come  home,  out  of  the  storm." 

^  Look !  see  how  the  boat  pitches  and  tosses  on  those  white-capped 
waves  ! — And  how  will  they  ever  land  on  this  rocky  shore  ? — There  is 
Charley  at  the  rudder !  I  could  swear  to  his  figure  any  where,  though 
I  can't  see  his  face.  He  sees  me  now !  He  knows  no  one  but  me  would 
be  watching  him,  such  a  night  as  this.  I  heard  him  call  me  when  the- 
schooner  went  down,  though  I  was  asleep  in  the  house.  Do  you  think 
they  can  land  here,  Margaret." 

Oh.  Rose,  darling  !  there  is  no  one  there !     Come  home ! '' 

There,  they  are  nearing  the  shore  now ! — but  how  fearfully  the  boat 
is  tossed  about ! — Oh !  I  thought  it  was  gone  that  time—  but  Charley 
tteers  well.    They  will  have  to  dimb  the  rocks — I  don't  know  how  they 
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^ill  do  it — Cbarlej  is  a  good  climber,  but  tbe  bank  is  very  steep. — ^Bend 
■to  your  oars,  men  I  Have  courage  a  little  longer  I  it  will  soon  be  over 
now  I " 

Margaret  listened  and  wrung  ber  bands.  Rose,  meanwbile,  leant  oyer 
tbe  brink,  ber  ejes  dilated  and  ber  cbeeks  glowing  witb  excitement* 
Suddenly  sbe  drew  back,  and  uttered  a  piercing  scream. 

"  Margaret,  look  I  tbe  boat !  the  boat !  ** 

**  Ob  Rose !  my  darling  Rose !  tbere  is  nothing  there !    Ob,  what  sbaB 

I  do!" 

**  Oh  my  God !  the  boat  is  upset — they  are  all  in  the  water ! — Cbarl^ 
is  swimming  this  way — ^now  he  sinks — now  he  rises  I  Ah,  Heaven !  take 
tbe  rest,  but  leave  me  my  own  !  leave  me  my  one  blessing ! — He  is  safe  t 
he  has  reached  the  rocks  ! — he  is  climbing ! — now  for  the  rope  he  told 
me  to  bring.  You  cannot  hear  me,  I  know  Charley,  but  you  shall  see 
how  I  obey  you.  Look,  Margaret,  the  rope  has  nearly  reached  him-— 
now  it  is  close  to  bis  hand.  Why  does  he  not  take  it,  Margaret  P  Why 
-does  he  look  up  so  sadly  P  Why  does  he  bold  by  those  weeds  and  not 
try  to  stir  ?     Call  to  him,  Margaret;  add  your  voice  to  mine  !  *' 

**  Oh,  my  child,  come  home ! " 

**  In  a  moment,  Margaret,  Charley  shall  come  witb  us.  Surely  tht 
jope  is  within  reach  now.  Oh  Margaret !  I  see  it  now  !  Tbe  rope  is 
useless  !  He  cannot  take  it  I  His  arm  is  broken  I  Ah,  blessed  heaven  I 
when  these  weeds  give  way  he  must  fall  back  and  die !  *' 

With  another  wild  scream  she  fell  to  the  ground.  Margaret  saw  that 
she  was  insensible,  but  even  that  was  less  dreadful  than  to  listen  to  her 
dreaming  ravings.  With  a  strength  which  at  another  time  sbe  would  not 
have  imagined  she  possessed,  Margaret  raised  her,  and  half  carried,  and 
half  dragged  ber  home.  Here,  after  bringing  ber  back  to  life,  though 
not  to  sense ;  and  lulling  her  into  what  was  more  a  stupor  than  sleeps 
Margaret  resumed  ber  watch  ;  listening,  until  day  broke,  to  the  howling 
of  the  storm. 


Morning  brought  sunshine  and  brightness,  but  no  cessation  of  th0 
storm  ;  the  west  wind  still  lashed  the  sea  into  fury,  though  the  tumbling 
waves  which  had  been  so  black  and  angry  under  the  midnight  sky,  now 
danced  green  and  foam  flecked  in  the  morning  light.  Not  the  less  dan- 
gerous and  treacherous  were  they  for  their  beauty  ;  so  Margaret  thought 
as  she  drew  aside  the  curtain  with  a  shiver,  and  looked  out  iuto  the  cold 
bleak  dawn.  Red  and  orange  streaks  showed  where  the  sun  was  soon 
to  rise  ;  tbe  trees  were  groaning  and  bending  in  the  blast ;  and  the  only 
signs  of  life  were  the  few  gulls  hovering  low  over  the  water.     Margaret 
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looked  towards  the  inner  bay,  where  she  could  just  see  the  light  glim- 
mer on  the  white  masts  of  the  '  Susan,*  safe  in  her  sheltered  cove  ;  and 
her  thoughts  went  back  again  to  the  scene  of  the  past  night,  and  to  that 
other  craft,  so  dearly  freighted,  which  her  overburdened  mind  pictured 
as  floating  keel  upward,  or  stranded  on  Lake  Erie's  shoals. 

Bose  slept  far  into  the  morning ;  the  noonday  sun  was  pouring  into 
the  room  before  she  opened  her  eyes,  to  find  Margaret  bending  over  her. 
She  closed  them  again,  wearily,  as  recollection  came  back  ;  and  turned 
away  her  head.     "  Oh,  Margaret !  I  have  had  such  fearful  dreams  I " 

Margaret  soon  found  that  she  considered  them  only  as  such  ;  no  idea 
that  she  had  really  been  out  in  the  tempest,  had  really  leant  over  the 
rocky  bank,  and  witnessed,  as  she  imagined,  the  terrible  scene  in  the 
real  water  below,  seemed  to  cross  her  mind.  There  was  no  trace  of 
wandering  in  her  words,  or  in  her  large  dark  eyes ;  she  believed  the 
whole  to  have  been  but  a  dream.  Margaret  thought  it  best  she  should 
continue  in  the  mistaken  belief,  and  did  not  undeceive  her. 

And  now  ensued  the  period  of  weary  waiting.  The  time  for  the  boat's 
arrival  came  and  passed  and  brought  no  sign.  If  indifferent  people  felt 
anxious  as  to  the  fate  of  the  **  Three  Snowbirds ;"  if  those  who  were 
merely  friends  or  acquaintances  of  her  master,  waited  eagerly  for  tidings 
of  him,  and  the  coming  of  his  vessel,  what  must  the  interval  have  been 
to  the  two  women  in  the  lonely  house  on  the  hill.  To  both ;  for  Mar- 
garet's quiet  nature  had  received  a  terrible  shock ;  and  it  was  with  a 
heart  full  of  dread  that  she  endeavoured  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  encour- 
age Bose ;  but  Eose  was  not  to  be  encouraged  or  consoled.  Nothing 
could  remove  from  her  mind  the  settled  conviction  that  her  dream  had 
been  but  the  shadow  of  the  truth  ;  that  the  *'  Three  Snowbirds  "  was 
one  of  the  many  autumn  wrecks  ;  and  that  her  lover  had  found  in  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  his  early  grave. 

The  gale  blew  itself  out  at  last ;  little  by  little  the  wind  sunk,  first 
coming  in  fitful  gusts,  then  lesser  breezes  with  a  longer  pause  between, 
and  at  last  died  away  into  silence  and  peace.  The  fifth  morning  rose 
bright  and  fair;  the  lake  heaved  gently  with  a  long  unbroken  swell ; 
the  outer  bay  was  sparkling  with  tiny  ripples,  and  refieoted  the  blue 
heavens  like  a  smile  ;  while  the  inner  bay  lay  calm  and  placid,  as  though 
lis  smooth  surface  had  never  been  ruffled  by  a  rude  or  angry  breath. 

On  this  day  Luke  Wetherell  strolled  up  to  the  house  on  the  hill. 
Margaret  was  her  own  calm  self;  he  would  scarcely  have  noticed  an 
extra  shade  upon  her  brow ;  but  in  Eose's  face  he  read  the  sufferings  of 
the  last  four  days.  "  Poor  child !"  he  said  to  himself,  **  She  takes  it 
hard." 

"You'll  be  'specting  the  *' Three  Snowbirds"  everyday  now,  I 
guess  ?"  he  said. 
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"  Soon,  I  suppose,"  said  Margaret,  when  Eose  struck  in. 

"The  "Three  Snowbirds*'  will  never  come  back,  Luke.  Nerer 
Again." 

An(i  why  not?  Bless  us  all,  what  sort  of  a  sailor's  wife  will  jou  make 
if  you're  to  get  frightened  at  every  puff  of  wind  ?" 

"  The  **  Three  Snowbirds  "  went  down  in  the  gale  on  Tuesday  nighty 
Luke.  Margaret  will  not  believe,  you  will  not  believe,  but  yt)u  will 
see.  You  ma\  say  I  dreamed  it,  but  it  was  a  dream  that  foretold  the 
truth.     I  saw  it,  Luke.     I  saw  it  all." 

"  She's  weathered  many  a  gale  already,  Eose,  and  she'll  weather  many 
more,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,"  the  old  man  said  cheerfully  and 
reverently,  "  Tou  will  laugh  at  your  dreams,  my  dear,  on  Christmas 

Eve." 

**  We  shall  see,  Luke.  The  '  Three  Snowbirds '  is  a  wreck,  and  I  am 
a  widow  before  my  wedding  day.      You  will  never  hear  me  laugh 

again." 

She  said  it  without  a  tear,  but  with  a  cold  conviction  more  painful 
than  weeping.  Luke  saw  that  raiUery  was  out  jof  place,  and  departed 
merely  saying,  "  Well,  I  wouldn't  give  way  so,  if  I  was  you  ;  take  my 
word  the  boat  will  be  in,  or  you  will  hear  some  news  tomorrow/* 

Margaret  accompanied  him  out,  and  told  him  more  than  Rose  knew, 
the  whole  truth  regarding  the  night  of  the  gale.  "  If  anything  hai 
happened,  Luke,  you  wiU  be  witness  that  it  was  foretold." 

The  old  sailor  was  impressed  by  the  narrative,  being  not  without 
more  touch  of  superstition,  than  he  cared  to  show.  "  Tush !"  said 
he  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  tried  to  recover  himself  and  speak  lightly. 
"  What's  the  use  of  fretting  about  dreams  ?  If  I  troubled  my  bead 
about  such  trash  I'd  never  have  a  minute's  peace,  on  land  or  water. 
Trust  in  providence  and  hope  for  the  best.  She  acted  in  her  sleep,  and 
naturally  talked  of  what  was  running  in  her  mind.  She's  in  love,  acd 
timorsome ;  but  you  had  ought  to  have  more  sense" 

"  God  grant  you  may  be  right,"  said  Margaret,  as  she  turned  to  re- 
enter the  room  where  she  had  left  Eose. 

"  Amen,"  said  the  old  man  looking  mournfully  after  her.  **  I  hope 
it  may  fall  out  so.  A.ny  way  I'd  make  the  best  of  the  poor  des<^ate 
creatures,  but  I  doubt  the  '  Three  Snowbirds '  wiU  never  sail  these 
waters  again." 


Where  the  outer  bay  of  Otonaga  meets  the  lake,  the  shore  trends  to 
the  northwest.  A  long  slow  curve,  during  which  the  land  sinks  from 
the  high  rock  banks  to  a  low  sandy  shore,  broken  by  boulder  ttoiMi 
and  an  occasional  flag,  forms  the  coast  line.    Herei  even  in  voogk 
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weather,  is  but  a  line  of  level  surf;  no  breakers  fret  and  dash ;  the  low 
shore  seems  to  cast  them  off,  to  fume  and  break  within  the  outer  baj^ 

The  water  rippled  with  scarce  a  sound  upon  the  sand,  as  old  Luke 
Wetherell  paced  the  quiet  beach.  Thinking  of  the  strange  tale  he  ha4. 
so  lately  heard ;  pitying  the  two  women,  a  prey  to  such  more  thai^r 
anxiety  and  fear,  he  had  no  attention  to  spare  for  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  The  sparkling  lake,  the  shining  autumn  sun,  the  mossy  stones,, 
the  glittering  shells,  the  fragments  of  green  weed  lazjly  lapping  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  each  tiny  wave  ;  all  which  would  have  moved  his  admi- 
ration at  another  time  was  unheeded  how.  Even  among  the  drift-wood 
scattered  here  and  there,  he  forgot  to  look,  as  was  his  wont,  for  the 
eyidences  of  a  wreck. 

He  had  made  half  the  circuit  of  the  curve  when  his  foot  struck  somch 
thing  half  buried  in  the  sand.  He  stooped ;  it  was  a  broken  block ; 
such  a  fragment  as  may  often  be  found  upon  the  shore.  From  old 
habit  he  exapiined  it  before  he  threw  it  down.  It  had  come  a  long  way. 
for  the  wood  was  bruised  and  dinted  by  contact  with  the  stones,  but, 
was  not  weed-grown  or  water-soaked,  as  if  it  had  been  long  afloat.  As 
he  held  it  he  thought  he  perceived  what  looked  like  writing ;  he  raised 
it  to  the  light  and  distinguished  the  letters,  and  read,  scratched  care* 
lessly  as  if  in  sport  with  some  sharp  instrument,  "  Three  Snowbirds,'* 
Oct.  27,  1 860.  The  old  man  shook  like  a  child  as  he  gazed  on  the 
broken  fragment  in  his  band.  It  was  plain  now»  this  last  and  only  reliq 
of  the  ill-fated  vessel,  (come  who  could  tell  how  far  ?)  was  the  evidenoer 
of  her  doom.  No  hope  that  it  might  be  the  cast-a-way  of  some  former, 
voyage ;  the  unstained  wood  forbid  it,  besides  the  date  was  there  to  tell 
with  terrible  distinctness  within  how  short  a  time  it  had  been  und^ 
human  hands. 

There  was  a  sad  and  solemn  consultation  that  evening  in  the  ''  Oto-v 
naga  Inn."  "  You  had  ought  to  go  and  tell  them»  Luke,  'twas  you, 
found  the  token,"  said  the  landlord. 

*'  I  tell  you,  Elkanah  Harper,  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  the  valley  of  the 
'Susan'  and  the  'Three  Snow  Birds'  together.  I  don't  want  to  see. 
that  look— no,  but  a  worse  one — in  that  child's  face  again.  I'll  drefuo^ 
of  it  nights  as  'tis." 

"  Fatlier,  do  you  go,"  said  Judith  Harper. 

"  Me  child  P  What  hand  am  I  to  break  sorrowful  news  to  two  lone 
women  ?     I'd  cry  more  than  they  would,  I'll  bet." 

"  Well,  I'll  go,"  said  Luke.  "  If  I  can't  talk  fine  they'll  know  I 
feel  for  'em  all  the  same.  And  after  all  there's  but  one  way  of  telling 
news  like  this ;  nothing  can  make  it  either  worse  or  better."  And 
honest  Luke  took  up  the  silent  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  evil  tidings^ 
and  prepared  to  depart.    It  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  more  sym-. 
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pathizing,  he  who  went  forth  on  the  melancholy  errand,  or  those  he 
left  behind. 

It  was  dark,  and  a  still  calm  evening,  when  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  house  on  the  hill.  The  girls  were  at  work  by  the  light  of  a  small 
lamp  ;  but  the  open  prayer  book  on  the  table  showed  how  they  had  been 
recently  engaged.  Had  they  been  petitioning  for  those  who  travel  by 
land  or  by  water  P  The  old  man's  heart  sunk  as  he  thought  of  the 
loved  one  for  whom  it  was  neeedless  now  to  pray. 

In  Margaret's  pale  gentle  face  he  saw  her  quiet  grief,  her  resignationi 
and  the  hope  she  had  not  yet  quite  abandoned  ;  but  in  Kose's  set  fea- 
tures and  despairing  tones  he  thought  he  perceived  that  the  tidings  be 
brought  would  be  to  her  less  intelligence  than  confirmation  of  what  she 
already  knew. 

Evidently  neither  supposed  his  visit  to  be  of  importance.  It  wai 
cruel  to  sit  there  conversiug,  and  making  them  converse,  on  indifferent 
topics,  and  yet  Luke  did  not  know  how  to  begin.  He  had  been  with 
them  half  an  hour  before  he  gathered  courage  for  the  disclosure. 

"  My  children,  I  told  you,  you  would  hear  news  soon." 

No  wizard's  spell  ever  wrought  such  a  change  as  appeared  in  the 
listeners  at  Luke's  simple  words.  But  he  saw  that  the  emotion  existed 
in  both  was  hope,  not  despair. 

'*  My  children,  I  would  prepare  you  if  I  could, — ^but  I  am  a  man  of 
little  leamiug  and  few  words.  I  can  only  say  like  the  holy  man,  "  The 
Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  laKeth  away,"  and  bid  you  learn  from  him  to 
say  "  Blessed  be  the  naiv.e  of  the  Lord." 

The  look  and  tone  were  not  to  be  mistaken ;  the  mourners  knew  all. 
With  a  pitiful  cry  which  rung  far  out  into  the  still  night  Bose  sank 
upon  her  knees,  while  Margaret  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  with  a  low 
faint  moan.  In  the  course  of  a  long  life  Luke  had  seen  much  grief,  and 
comforted  many  afflicted  ones ;  but  perhaps  had  never  felt  more  pity  for 
the  bereaved  than  now. 

When  they  were  somewhat  calmer  he  told  them  all  he  knew.  He 
gave  them  the  proof  of  their  misfortune ;  the  one  sad  reminiscence  of 
the  loved  and  lost,  and  left  them.  They  needed  no  stranger  to  be  wit- 
ness of  their  grief ;  consolation  was  not  yet  for  them,  but  when  they 
sought  it,  it  must  be  in  each  other  and  in  prayer. 

So  he  left  them,  weeping  bitter  tears  over  the  token  of  their  loss ; 
the  worn  aud  broken  fragment,  now  more  precious  in  their  eyes,  from 
being  the  relic  of  the  lost,  than  golden  ore  ;  the  sole  remainder  of  the 
vessel  with  its  liviug  loviug  freight  which  had  sailed  so  hopefully  but  a 
little  time  before ;  the  mute  messenger  which,  through  storm  and  sun- 
shine, deeps  and  shallows,  over  fall  and  rapid,  had  held  its  swift  and 
silent  course  ;  and  now  discharged  so  faithfully  its  mournful  errand. 
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Heavily,  wearily,  passed  the  days.  NoTember,  with  its  alternations 
of  wild  winds,  sharp  stiff  frosts,  and  days  of  summer  softness  and 
golden  haze,  was  gone ;  and  the  middle  of  December  had  brought  the 
snow.  It  lay  like  a  fair  mantle  over  hill  and  hollow,  making  treea^ 
buildings  and  lake,  black  by  contrast  with  its  purity.  A  bridal  mantle 
the  happy  might  have  called  it.  Rose  Inglis,  looking  over  the  white 
waste,  likened  it  to  a  shroud. 

No  news  of  the  *'  Three  Snowbirds  "  had  come  in  those  five  weary 
weeks  ;  except  what  might  be  gathered  from  a  paragraph  in  a  chance 
tiewspaper,  which  was  conjectured  to  refer  to  the  missing  vessel : 
**  Went  ashore  in  the  late  gale,  off  QuU  Point,  a  small  schooner,  name 
unknown.  She  struck  the  bar  and  went  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours.  The 
crew  supposed  to  be  all  lost."  This  was  all.  Who  but  those  whose 
hopes  and  happiness  had  gone  down  in  her  would  feel  much  interest  in 
her  fate?  What  should  mark  the  "Three  Snowbirds"  for  especial 
notice,  in  a  season  of  five  hundred  wrecks  ?  The  exact  day  was  not 
given,  but  the -place  was  one  where  the  ill-fated  boat  might  easily  have 
been,  and  from  the  date  of  the  paper  the  wreck  might  have  occurred  the 
very  night  of  Rosa's  vision,  as  Luke  and  Margaret  called  it — as  she 
called  it,  her  dream. 

The  two  women  were  accustomed  by  this  time  to  the  contemplation  * 
of  their  grief.  In  these  days  people  seldom  either  die  or  go  mad  with 
sorrow  ;  and  saving  the  settled  dejection  of  look  and  voice,  and  their 
black  dresses,  there  was  little  outward  change.  Universal  sympathy 
was  their's.  Among  all  who  knew  and  loved  them,  there  were  few  who 
would  not,  almost  at  any  cost,  have  restored  the  lost  brother  to  the 
sorrowing  sister,  the  lover  to  the  widowed  bride.  But  even  the 
kindest  and  sincerest  sympathy  cannot  heal  a  broken  heart,  or  bring 
back  the  dead. 

Christmas  Eve  found  Rose  and  Margaret  alone  as  usual  in  their 
lonely  home.  Gladness  for  them  there  was  none,  even  at  the  season  of 
holy  rejoicing  ;  their  grief  indeed  received  fresh  keenness  from  the  recol- 
lections of  the  time.  Neither  spoke  of  what  was  in  both  their  minds, 
but  a  closer  embrace  from  Margaret  showed  her  remembrance  and  her 
tender  pity  ;  and  a  more  despondent  manner  and  deeper  sighs  in  Rose 
betrayed  her  feelings  on  this  day — ^her  marriage  day  that  might  have 
been. 

"  I  guess  you  don't  feel  like  coming  down  to  the  inn  to-night  ?"  said 
Judith  Harper,  who  had  dropped  in,  and  who  was  not  remarkable  for 
keen  sensibility  or  great  delicacy  of  feeling.  **  We'll  have  some  com- 
pany to-night,  and  we'd  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you'd  come." 

Hose  did  not  deign  to  reply  ;  but  Margaret  gently  declined  the  invi- 
tation, saying  that  on  this  evening  they  would  rather  be  at  home. 
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^'IguesB  we'll  have  snow,"  said  Judith  standing  in  the  doorway. 
We  want  it,  and  I  hope  it'll  come  before  tomorrow  for  the  sleighing't 
'most  gone.  Q-ood  day  :  if  you  change  your  minds  and  come  down  we'll 
be  pleased  to  see  you." 

Margaret,  on  her  return  to  Bose,  found  her  pacing  the  room  with 
clenched  hands  and  set  lips.  **  Oh  !  Margaret,  am  I  very  wicked  P  I 
am  not  patient,  I  am  not  resigned.  I  hate  the  world !  I  hate  the  people 
who  are  careless  and  happy  and  glad !  That  girl's  talking  set  me  wild. 
Oh,  why  was  I  bom  to  be  wretched !" 

And  Margaret  once  more  took  the  poor  passionate  sufferer  ia  her 
embrace,  and  with  the  weary  head  upon  her  bosom  soothed  her  into 
rest. 

With  evening  came  the  snow,  soft  and  thick,  wr.ipping  everything  in 
a  white  disguise  and  making  footsteps  fall  noiseless.  Bose  stood  at  the 
window  watching  its  descent  in  feathery  clouds,  and  listlessly  marking 
the  slow  progress  of  a  figure  laboring  through  the  deep  snow  up  the 
hill.  Then  she  drew  down  the  blind  to  shut  out  the  night,  and  hung 
Badly  over  the  fire  without  speaking,  while  Margaret  prepared  their 
evening  meal. 

The  silence  was  so  deep  that  the  sound  of  the  opening  and  shottiiig 
door  startled  them  like  a  shot.  '*  Who  can  that  be,  Margaret  P  Who 
dares  intrude  on  us  to-night  P  " 

"  I  do  not  know  who  would  come  in  without  knocking,"  Margaret 
began  ;  but  her  speech  was  stopped. 

'*  Some  one  I  hope  you  will  be  glad  to  see,  whether  he  knocks  or  not|" 
Baid  n  deep  voice,  as  a  manly  figure,  white  from  contact  with  the  snowr 
entered  the  room  and  stood  before  them. 

Will  our  reunion  with  the  blest  in  heaven  resemble  meeting  agajn 
those  whom  we  have  loved  and  mourned  as  dead  on  earth  P  TUi 
thought  flashed  across  Bose's  mind  in  the  supreme  moment  when  she 
felt  her  lover's  arms  enfold  her ;  before  she  lost  all  consciousness  in  the 
rapture  of  his  silent  kiss.  He  did  not  know  that  she  had  fainted  as  be 
pressed  her  close  and  turned  to  Margaret.  Love  is  very  selfish ;  he  had 
passed  the  sister  by,  to  clasp  the  better-beloved  first  to  his  heart. 

Glad  P  were  they  not  glad  P  Who  could  measure  the  depth  of  the 
joy  that  Christmas  night  had  brought  P  When,  the  first  hurry  of  sui^ 
prise  over,  they  bad  time  to  think  and  feel  secure  in  their  happiness; 
when  glad  tears  and  joyful  sobs  were  past,  and  the  two  girls  held  their 
lost  and  found  between  them,  Bose's  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  hit 
arm  round  Margaret's  waist ;  where  in  the  wide  world  beat  three  hearts 
80  blest  as  theirs. 

"  And  so  you  thought  me  dead,  darling  P ''  he  said,  smiling  in  the 
happy  face  that  lay  so  near  his  own.      '*  I  came  very  near  it.      Whsii* 
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the  '  Three  Snowbirds '  went  to  pieces,  and  I  was  beating  up  and  down 
on  the  rocks  off  Qulf  Point,  I  gave  jou  up,  my  own  ;  I  had  little  thought 
that  I  should  ever  see  home  again." 

Bose  shuddered,  and  did  not  speak.  "  Did  you  escape  alone  ?  "  Majy 
garet  a$ked« 

"  Only  I,  I  believe.  I  swam  some  distance,  but  the  shore  was  too 
&r  off  to  reach.  I  must  have  struck  a  rock  and  fainted,  for  I  remem- 
ber very  little.  I  was  washed  on  shore  a  long  way  down,  and  picked  up 
by  the  good  people  who  brought  me  back  to  life.  It  was  three  weeka 
before  they  knew  whether  I  should  live  or  die." 

Was  your  arm  broken,  Charley  ?  "  whispered  Bose. 
Does  it  feel  like  it,  Eose  ?     I  think  I  can  give  you  proof  that  they 
both  have  all  the  strength  they  ever  hacks"     And  Eose  was  satisfied. 

"When  did  it  happen?"  asked  Margaret. 

**  The  wreck  ?  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  se- 
eond  day  of  the  gale." 

When  Charley  was  told  afterwards  all  the  story  of  the  vision  other 
discrepancies  besides  these  were  discovered.  But  in  spite  of  this,  and 
in  spite  of  Luke's  raillery,  Eose  never  would  relinquish  her  right  to  be 
considered  as  a  seeress ;  maintaining  with  true  woman^s  logic,  that  if 
not  entirely  she  had  been  **  very  nearly  right," 

"  Is  your  wedding-^ress  made  Eose  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  it  wa*( 
to  be  ready  for  to-day  ?  "     • 

Boee^  in  answer,  glanced  at  the  black  dress  sh»  wore. 

<<  Never  mind,  Eose  ;  you  can  be  married  as  well  without  it*  I  sup-^ 
pose  it  really  is  too  late  to-nighty  but  we'll  have  it  as  near  as  possible  tO' 
the  appointed  time,  and  not  delay  beyond  to-morrow." 

"  Charley,  how  can  you '* 

Bose,  how  can  you  ?  If  I  could  have  got  here  yesterday  you  would; 
have  been  my  wife  now.  But  I  forgot.  Will  you  marry  a  poor  mao^; 
Bose  ?  Most  of  what  I  possessed  is  gone  down  in  the  '  Three  bnow^ 
birds*'  Will  you  marry  me  without  it,  or  must  I  make  another  fortune 
tot?" 

Bose  gave  him  no  answer^  unless  he  could  read  one  in  the  cheek  she- 
laid  against  his,  and  the  arm  that  crept  softly  round  his  neck. 

''To-morrow,  then,  Eose.  Don't  say  no!  [  will  have  my  qwH' 
way!" 

And  Charley  did  have  his  own  way.  In  spite  of  Bose's  declaring  that. 
ife'Was  *'  quite  impossible,"  and  in  spite  of  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
a  wedding-dress,  the  next  evening  witnessed  the  marriage.  There  waB/ 
no  lack  of  guests  ;  the  news  of  Charley's  return  spread  fast,  and  many 
were  the  neighbours  who  were  only  too  glad  to  congratulate  him  on  hia 
eacape,  and  wish  him  jay  upon  his  wedding  day^    Not  the  last  among. 
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tbese  was  Luke  WetherelU  who  was  visibly  affected  as  he  wrung  the 
bridegroom's  band,  and  bestowed  a  fatherly  kiss  upon  the  bride. 

"  ni  never  believe  in  visions  nor  dreams  no  more  ;*'  he  said  to  the 
latter.     "  Which  was  right,  Rose  ;  you  or  me  ?  ** 

'*  I  was  right,  Luke ;  for  the  '  Three  Snowbirds  *  can  never  coma 
back ! " 

*'  I  was  right,  Rose  ;  for  I  told  you,  you  would  laugh  at  your  yisions 
upon  Christmas  Eve ! " 


THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATY. 

BY   A.    A.    B. 

What  is  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  ?  Is  it  not  one,  by  which  the  contract- 
ing powers  bind  themselves  to  grant  one  another  identical  privileges ;  or 
failing  these,  equivalents  for  what  one  grants,  but  which  the  other  hai 
not  the  power  to  bestow  ?  The  object  of  a  Reciprocity ,  Treaty,  then,  il 
to  secure  equal  advantages  to^  both  sides,  whatever  be  the  means,  by 
which  differences  are  balanced,  and  equality  maintained. 

There  is  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States,  or  the  re- 
maining portion  of  them  represented  by  the  government  at  Washington, 
and  the  British  American  provinces ;  and  the  time  is  come,  when  either 
party,  by  giving  twelve  months  notice,  can  bring  it  to  an  end.  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  tariff  notoriety,  has  given  notice  of  motion,  or  resolution,— 
whichever  be  the  correct  expression — to  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  annul  it ;  but  this  having  been  opposed  by  those,  who 
wish  the  Treaty  to  be  renewed,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  the  committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  whose  Reports  may 
very  possibly  be  published  before  this  article  is  printed.  What  they 
may  recommend  is  but  of  little  importance  in  reference  to  the  writer's 
present  object.  His  business  is  not  so  much  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty,  which  he  leaves  to  practical  statesmen,  and  men  of  business,  ai 
with  its  political  bearing  ;  he  would  look  at  it  in  its  political,  rather  than 
its  commercial,  aspect. 

The  Treaty,  as  originally  made  and  agreed  to ;  the  Treaty  that  i5» 
i»hich  has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  the  existence  of 
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which  is  now  threatened,  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  he  just ;  heing  in 
fact,  what  it  professes  to  he,  a  real  Reciprocity  Treaty ;  one,  that  gives 
equal  advantages  to  hoth  parties.  What,  then,  have  the  Americans  to 
complain  of,  that  they  are  desirous,  some  of  annulling  it  altogether,  others 
only  of  modifying  it  ?  The  only  intelligible  cause  of  complaint  they  ap- 
pear to  have  on  commercial  grounds  is,  that  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  is 
reciprocal ;  that  they  have  not  a  preponderance  of  advantages ;  and  that 
the  British  government  has  done  them  the  grievous  wrong  of  having 
secured  to  the  colonies  the  same  advantages  it  gave  to  the  States.  Re- 
garded from  this  point  of  view,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  may  he  a  griev- 
ance, and  require  to  he  modified ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  to  he  wondered 
at,  if  the  Americans,  that  is,  such  of  them  as  look  upon  it  as  a  commer- 
cial treaty,  from  which  purely  commercial,  and  not  political,  advantages 
were  to  be  derived,  should  require  it  to  be  greatly  modified.  It  must  he 
provoking  to  a  people,  priding  itself  upon  its  smartness,  to  be  so  hardly 
dealt  with  in  the  framing  of  a  commercial  treaty  as  to  gain  only  dollar 
for  dollar,  cent  for  cent.  It  must  he  mortifying  to  he  unable  to  brag  of 
having  again  doubled  upon  John  Bull,  and  to  be  obliged  for  once  to  con- 
fess to  having  made  a  treaty,  from  which  the  contracting  powers  obtain 
equal  advantages.  Considering  all  this,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
they  should  threaten  to  annul  it,  and  restore  the  relations,  now  happily 
subsisting  between  themselves  and  the  provinces,  to  the  state,  from  which 
it  has  rescued  both,  in  order  to  obtain  its  modification  in  their  own 
favour.  Nor  are  these  the  only  ones  who  call  for  its  being  annulled. 
We  must  remember  the  strong  party  in  the  States,  who  had  only  political 
objects  in  view,  and  consented  to  the  Treaty,  only  because  they  hoped  it 
would  be  the  means  of  Americanizing  Canada,  and  leading  her  to  seek 
annexation  as  a  boon ;  these  make  no  secret  of  their  disappointment,  and 
because  their  hopes  have  been  thwarted,  refuse  any  longer  to  support  it. 
Again,  there  is  the  protectionist  party,  represented  by  Mr.  Morrill,  who 
would  annul  it,  because  its  provisions  are  in  antagonism  with  their  princi- 
ples ;  and  thus,  what  with  the  efforts  of  this  party  and  those  of  the  poli- 
tical one,  together  with  the  folly  of  the  commercial  one,  that  would  pre- 
tend a  desire  for  annulling,  in  the  hope  of  modifying,  the  Treaty,  it 
would  not  be  astonishing  if  the  Americans  should  end  by  undoing  the 
work  of  reciprocity.  Many  things  are  impelling  them  to  act  foolishly ; 
and  not  the  least  powerful  among  them  is  the  wild  passion  of  hatred, 
which  actuates  them  in  all  their  dealings  with  England,  and  which  gives 
to  the  greatest  sacrifice  the  appearance  of  gain,  if  only  by  making  it,  they 
can  injure  her,  or  humiliate  her  government.  But  while  there  are  so 
many  things  concurring  to  change  the  commercial  policy  of  the  States  in 
reference  to  Canada,  and  the  other  British  American  provinces,  and  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  still  quite  possible  that 
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the  merchants  may  come  to  their  seoses,  and  beating  both  the  politiciaiui, 
and  protectionists,  compel  the  Washington  government  to  be  reasonable^ 
and  to  act  wisely  in  the  interests  of  its  people ;  because  in  their  present 
financial  condition  the  loss  of  the  Trade,  that  the  Treaty  has  called  into 
existence,  could  not  fail  to  be  most  seriously  and  extensively  felt.  With 
all  the  commerce  of  the  Confederacy  cut  off  and  destroyed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  war,  a  commerce  that  could  not  be  restored  to  its  former, 
magnitude  for  generations,  should  the  Confederates  establish  their  ind^. 
pendence,  and  which  would  be  destroyed  for  an  indefinite  period,  should 
the  Federals  succeed  in  conquering  them  and  emancipating  the  slaves — 
for  then  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo  would  overtake  the  South — Northern 
prosperity  can  only  be  re-established  by  an  extension  of  its  trade  in 
quarters  but  little  explored  hitherto.  Now  the  trade  of  the  British  pro> 
vinces  would  go  a  great  way  in  filling  up  the  gap  in  that  of  the  North, 
which  will  become  painfully  manifest  as  soon  as  peace  shall  have  put  a 
stop  to  its  present  fictitious  prosperity,  caused  by  an  enormous  war  ezt 
penditure,  and  buoyed  up  by  an  inflated  currency.  For  it  is  certain^ 
however  unwilling  the  Americans  may  be  to  believe  it,  or  incapable  of 
perceiving  it,  that  with  peace  will  come  a  ruinous  collapse,  the  more  terr 
rible,  the  longer  it  is  deferred.  With  the  government  expenditure  stop*, 
ped  in  a  day,  all  the  trades  connected  with  the  making  of  munitions  oC 
war,  the  supply  and  forwarding  of  clothing,  provisions,  in  short  of  every- 
thing necessary  for  an  army  of  600,000  men  in  the  field,  will  be  suddenly; 
brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  wages  cease  to  be  paid.  At  the  same  tima 
several  hundred  thousand  men  will  be  disbanded,  and  enter  into  comp^tir 
tion  with  those  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  restoration  of  peace,  and 
necessarily  cause  a  reduction  of  wages  throughout  every  department  of 
labour, — it  was  so  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Napoleon,  ami 
similar  causes  must  produce  similar  effects  in  the  States — and  while  % 
large  standing  army  will  have  to  be  maintained  at  immense  cost,  and 
interest  on  the  debt  will  of  itself  swallow  up  more  than  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  Union  before  secession,  great  and  crushing  burdens  will  be  laid, 
upon  the  people  at  the  very  time  they  will  be  most  unable  to  bear  thenu 
Nor,  to  escape  from  their  difficulties,  will  they  be  able  to  repudiate  theii; 
debt ;  for  as  it  has  not  been  contracted  with  foreigners,  they  could  not 
gain  a  cent  by  doing  so :  they  must  bear  their  burdens,  or  the  govemmeni 
must  be  bankrupt.  This  is  their  only  alternative ;  and  whatever  be  theii: 
choice,  a  fearful  collapse  must  ensue.  Any  healthy  trade,  then,  such  a| 
that  between  them  and  the  provinces  must  be  of  so  great  value  a&  tA 
make  the  chances  at  least  equal,  whether  they  will  retain  it,  and  continuct 
the  Treaty,  or  recklessly  throw  it  away  in  order  to  vex,  and  if  possible^ 
humiliate  England.  On  the  supposition,  then,  that  the  States  would  b^ 
willing  to  continue  the  Treaty,  the  policy  of  the  Colonies  is  to  wait 
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patiently ;  but  if  they  should  act  foolishly,  the  question  at  once  presents 
itself,  are  there  any  means  available  for  repairing  the  loss  the  colonies 
wonld  suffer  by  its  being  annulled  ? 

A  closer,  and  ever  closer,  connection  with  the  States  is  desired  by 
many  as  the  means  of  eventually  throwing  down  the  Custom-houses  on 
the  frontiers.  Before  inquiring  into  the  desirability  of  this,  let  us  con- 
sider what  it  is  that  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  wish,  and  what  would 
follow  on  its  realisation.  There  are  in  the  colonies,  and  notably  in  Upper 
Canada,  two  leading  parties,  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  States  and 
England  respectively  ;  and  it  is  the  former  of  these,  that  wishes  to  tighten 
the  bonds,  that  unite  them  with  their  neighbours  across  the  lakes.  Now, 
what  is  it  that  has  hitherto  led  them  to  wish  to  mould  their  future  institu- 
tions on  the  model  of  those  of  the  States,  and  seek  in  the  first  instance  for 
dose  and  intimate  commercial  relations  with  them,  as  a  likely  means  for 
obtaining  their  end.  One  need  not  look  far  to  discover  it  in  an  admira- 
tion of  Democratic  Republicanism  ;  nor  what  it  is  that  has  impelled  them 
to  prefer  democratic,  to  a  monarchical,  form  of  government ;  to  warm  in 
their  affections  towards  tfle  States,  and  to  cast  in  their  love  for  the  land 
from  which  their  fathers  came.  The  people  of  the  colonies  lack  the 
dignity  of  a  recognised  nationality.  And  as  there  is  little  scope  for 
ambition  in  provincial  distinction,  many  have  turned,  naturally  turned,  in 
the  direction  of  the  States,  where  they  have  before  them  a  powerful 
nation,  and  the  rewards  and  distinctions  to  be  acquired  in  its  service.  In 
the  colonies  there  can  be  but  little  promotion ;  and  even  when  it  has 
been  obtained,  the  holders  of  office  are  ignored  by  the  world,  and  are  un- 
known beyond  their  own  limited  spheres ;  whereas  the  ministers  of  a 
nation  like  Greece,  or  Belgium,  or  Portugal,  or  even  of  one  of  the 
wretched  South  American  republics,  possess  a  recognised  position,  and 
treat  on  terms  of  equality  vnth  those  of  the  greatest  empires.  Hence, 
men  unconscious  of,  or  perhaps  unwilling  to  recognise,  the  hidden  springs 
that  govern  their  motives,  turn  instinctively  to  honour  abroad,  when  it 
is  denied  them  at  home,  and  seek  among  a  kindred  race  a  participation 
in  distinction,  and  a  way  to  social  position,  which  their  own  institutions 
deny  them.  The  yearning  for  social  position,  for  rank,  for  honourable 
distinction,  impels,  a  Frenchman  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  that  he  may  gain 
a  piece  of  red  ribbon  with  a  cross  dangling  to  it.  The  same  craving 
leads  an  Englishman  of  rank  and  wealth  to  undergo  the  drudgery  of 
public  life,  that  after  many  years  of  service  he  may  place  a  coronet  on 
bia  brow  or  tie,  a  blue  garter  round  his  knee.  It  leads  men  in  a  bald 
democracy,  like  the  States,  to  scramble  for  office  and  money,  by  which 
alone  they  can  gain  consideration  ;  and  it  makes  colonists,  impatient  of 
provincial  obscurity,  eager  to  clutch  at  the  first  offer  that  promises  them 
the  means  of  satisfying  it.     But  although  ambition  may  draw  men  in  the 
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direction  of  the  States,  and  allure  them  with  the  expectation  of  siidi 
advancement  as  a  republic  can  afford,  it  would  neyertheless  be  well  for 
them,  it  would  be  well  for  the  people  of  the  provinces  generally,  to  reflect 
upon  the  price  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  chance,  that  one  bom 
among  them  might,  in  the  course  of  a  century  or  two,  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ;  if  indeed  the  Union  of  even  the  Federal  States 
should  outlast  that  generation  of  men,  who  already  have  numbered  fifty 
winters.     For  what  does  Union  with  the  Federal  States  mean  7     Does  it 
not  mean  the  irreconcileable  hatred  of  those  of  the  Confederacy,  a  debt 
already  counted  by  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  still  increasing ; 
an  immense  standing  army  to  keep  the  Southern  States  in  subjectioOi 
should  the  North  succeed  in  conquering  them,  and  a  scarcely  smaller  one 
should  the  South  secure  its  independence ;  and  does  it  not  in  all  prolM- 
bility  mean,  when  the  war  is  over,  and  its  cost  must  be  paid,  when  wages 
are  low  and   taxes  high,  that  the  Western  States,  which  have  already 
shewn  signs  of  impatience,  will  repudiate  their  share  of  the  debt  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the   Federal  Government,  and  free  themselves  from 
them  by  seceding  as  the  South  has  done.     Annexation,  whatever  it  might 
have  meant  formerly,  now  means  debt  and  difficulty  ;  quarrels  and  con- 
tests, that  are  looming  in  the  future,  and  only  await  the  end  of  the  war . 
to  break  out  with  fierce  malignity.     Men  talk  of  levelling  the  Custom- 
houses on  the  frontier  in  the  secret  hope  of  ultimately  wiping  out  those 
frontiers  from  the  map ;  and  though  to  level  them  for  commercial  pur- 
poses  might  be  made  beneficial  to  the  provinces,  yet  to  level  them  from 
political  motives  would  be  only  to  court  anarchy  and  bankruptcy,  and  to 
throw  away  national  independence  in  the  pursuit  of  them . 

But  if  it  is  desirable  to  throw  down  Custom-houses,  are  there  none  bat 
those  on  the  Southern  frontier,  the  removal  of  which  would  be  an  advan* 
tage  ?  Are  there  none  between  Canada  and  the  maritime  provinces^  thit 
are  an  obstacle  to  trade,  and  the  most  desirable  political  Union  7  Could 
not  these  be  removed,  and  room  be  made  for  the  only  practicable  zollver- 
ein ;  and  would  not  their  removal  be  the  means  of  uniting  men,  whose 
union  is  pointed  out  as  a  logical  deduction  from  facts,  a  union  the  most 
natural,  and  therefore  the  best.  But  men  are  ambitious  !  Be  it  so  ;  and 
would  there  not  be  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for  them  in  the  kingdom  tbit 
the  provinces  would  naturally  fall  into  ;  and  would  not  the  rank  and  hon- 
our, that  could  be  won  under  an  English  prince  seated  upon  an  American 
throne,  be  as  precious  in  themselves,  as  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
and  America,  as  the  distinctions  that  can  be  conferred  by  the  decision  of 
a  caucus,  or  the  votes  of  an  ignorant  mob  led  on  by  fustian  politicians  and 
stump  orators  7 

And  on  the  seaboard,  are  there  not  custom-houses,  the  doors  of  which 
might  be  made  to  open  more  readily  to  the  English  manufacturer  with 
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profit  to  the  colonist  ?  Haying  responsible  government,  and  the  right  of 
raising  their  revenue  in  the  way  they  consider  best  for  themselves,  the 
colonies  have  not  hesitated  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  tax  the  manu- 
factury  of  Lancashire  so  highly  as  almost  to  exclude  them  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  legality  of  the  act» 
though  he  thinks  very  meanly  of  its  wisdom  both  on  commercial,  and  po- 
litical, grounds.  Now  if,  as  many  things  seem  to  indicate,  the  Americans 
in  their  desire  to  grasp  at  greater  advantages  than  the  Treaty  gives  them  ; 
should  offer  to  renew  it  on  condition  that  their  manufactures  should  be 
admitted  into  the  provinces  free,  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  colonial  manufac* 
tares  being  admitted  into  the  states  on  equal  terms,  and  the  people  of  the 
provinces  should,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  the  Treaty  gives  them^ 
accede  to  the  proposition,  then  it  is  certain  a  great  and  rapid  change  would 
come  over  the  public  mind  in  England.  As  it  is,  the  Lancashire  manu- 
facturers make  no  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction,  and  ask  why  England 
should  bekr  the  expense  of  the  protection  of  the  colonies,  when  they  legis* 
late  towards  her,  as  if  she  were  a  rival,  and  her  people  foreigners.  Now 
should  any  favour  be  granted  to  the  Americans,  the  men  of  Lancashire 
would  not  be  slow  to  point  out,  that  as  colonial  manufactures  are  few  and 
of  little  value,  any  arrangement,  such  as  that  supposed,  would  be  simply 
a  creating  of  differential  duties  to  favour  American  trade,  and  they  would 
speak  out  more  loudly  still,  and  the  people  of  England  would  most  prob- 
ably  listen  to  them,  and  declare  their  conviction,  that  since  the  Colonies 
have  responsible  government,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  legislate 
wholly  for  their  own  interests,  it  is  time  that  with  the  rights,  they  should 
also  assume  the  duties,  of  a  nation  ;  and  that  we  in  England  should  no 
longer  pay  for  their  defence ;  that  granting  them  full  and  entire  indepen- 
dence, and  withdrawing  all  claim  upon  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country,  we  should  also  withdraw  our  troops,  and  such  munitions  of  war 
as  are  the  property  of  the  Lnperial  Government,  and  leaving  intact  the 
immoveable  property  in  forts,  barracks,  and  so  on,  which  though  built  at 
our  expense,  could  be  of  service  to  the  colonies,  we  should  henceforth  be 
in  name,  as  late  legislation  has  been  making  us  in  reality,  two  separate 
and  distinct  nations.  There  is  nothing  imaginary  in  this.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Gait  will  be  able  to  say,  that  such  language  as  this  was  held  towards 
him  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  at  Manchester  on  business  connected 
with  Canada  ;  and  the  writer,  living  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  can 
aver  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing conviction  in  the  minds  of  those,  who  greatly  influence  the  acts  of  the 
English  Government,  and  which,  from  what  is  said  elsewhere,  exists  in 
high  quarters,  that  as  our  hold  on  the  colonies  is  very  slight,  scarcely 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  them  no  greater  than  it 
would  be,  if  they  ceased  to  belong  to  us,  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
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tage  of  England  to  sever  the  connection,  and  acknowledge  their  indepen- 
dence ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  reluctance  all  men  feel  to  break  old  ties, 
and  to  look  with  strange  eyes  upon  them,  to  whom  they  are  united  by 
l>lood,  this  conviction,  and  the  feelings  flowing  from  it,  would  grow  more 
rapidly  than  they  do.  One  thing  is  certain.  England  will  not  part  from 
her  present  colonies  in  hot  anger  after  a  fierce  struggle,  as  she  did  from 
the  United  States.  The  lesson  derived  from  that  contest  has  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  either  her  statesmen,  or  her  people  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  she  will  be  more  eager  to  force  independence  upon  the 
colonies  than  they  to  receive  it.  Hence,  therefore,  while  England  will 
not  threaten  her  colonies,  nor  endeavour  to  coerce  them,  but  leave  then) 
in  full  liberty  to  follow  theft  own  destiny,  they  must  be  prepared  for  the 
result  of  their  own  acts,  nor  deem  it  strange,  that  she  should  free  herself 
from  heavy  expense,  and  entangling  treaties,  when  she  is  fettered  by  these 
and  burdened  by  that,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those,  the  tendency  of 
whose  legislation,  since  they  have  had  full  power  to  legislate  according  to 
their  own  will,  has  been  to  throw  upon  her  every  expense  they  could  fix 
upon  her,  and  withhold  any  benefit  in  return. 

It  would  be  well  for  Canadians  to  study  their  relations  with  England 
from  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Canadian,  point  of  view.  For  it  is  man- 
ifest to  those,  who  watch  the  workings  of  the  public  mind  in  England, 
that  the  above  is  the  direction,  in  which  it  is  advancing.  There  is  no 
feeling  of  enmity  towards  the  colonies.  On  the  contrary,  though  there 
may  be — nay,  there  is — disappointment,  grievous  disappointment,  thcrt 
is  also  a  hearty  desire  to  be,  and  to  remain  for  ever,  fast  friends  :  we  can- 
not forget  what  the  gallant  Southron,  Capt.  Tarleton  remembered  in  our 
late  war  with  China,  before  Secession  had  made  him  an  alien  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water."  Still,  there  is  also  a  decided 
conviction  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  when  the  colonies  should  do 
more,  and  England  less  ;  that  the  relations  between  them  must  be  greatly 
altered. 

It  is  on  every  account  desirable  that  the  people  of  the  British  American 
colonies  should  bear  this  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact,  in  mind.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  England  is  becoming  indifferent  to,  almost  weary  of,  extensive 
empire ;  as  she  has  lately  proved  by  refusing  to  take  possession  of  the 
Fiji  Islands  at  the  desire  of  her  merchants,  backed  up  by  the  request  of 
the  islanders  ;  and  also  by  her  voluntary  withdrawal  from  the  Protector- 
ate of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  surrender  of  them  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  She  is  willing  to  stand  by  her  colonies  ;  witness  her  late  colo- 
nial wars  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  only  these  will 
stand  by  her,  and  make  themselves  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  by 
bearing  a  just  share  of  its  burdens.  Having  with  Free  Trade  opened  her 
ports  to  the  world,  and  with  responsible  goTemment  relinquished  all 
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claim  to  exclusive  rights  in  the  colonies,  she  no  longer  requires  them  ^ 
the  means  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  and,  consequently, — it  cannot  he  too 
strongly  insisted  upon — as  she  desires  no  henefit  from  them,  that  would 
be  denied  her,  if  they  were  independent,  she  is  no  longer  bound  to  them 
by  interest,  but  is  united  to  them  by  sentiments  of  kindness  alone.  Her 
relationship  towards  them  now  is,  in  fact,  that  of  a  parent  to  grown-up 
children.  She  is  fond  of  them  ;  proud  of  them ;  but  she  begins  to  feel 
them  burdensome,  and  to  wish  they  would  go  out  into  the  world  and  do 
something  for  themselves,  and  not  remain  at  home  hanging  upon  her : 
ahe  would  be  content  to  preserve  the  connection  between  them  and  her- 
self ;  but  it  must  be  at  the  express  desire  of  the  colonies  themselves,  which, 
according  to  English  notions,  must  be  manifested  by  their  taking  upon 
themselves  the  chief  portion  of  the  expense  of  their  own  defences,  and  by 
legislating  in  a  spirit  more  favourable  to  her  interests,  and  so  repay  her 
indirectly  for  the  enormous  sums  she  has  expended  upon  them.  The 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  gives  a  good  opportu* 
nity  for  the  consideration  of  the  latter  of  these  two  subjects  ;  and  the 
British  American  provinces,  and  Canada  in  particular,  would  act  wisely 
by  inquiring  how  their  relations  with  the  mother  country  stand,  and  what 
4hey  are  likely  to  become ;  since,  if  the  colonies  wish  to  retain  the  exist- 
ing connection,  they  must  be  ready  to  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  assist 
their  fellow-subjects  at  home  by  reciprocating  benefits.  Now  the  question 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  is  as  much  political  as  commercial ;  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  States,  perhaps,  more  so ;  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  considered  under  both  heads. 

Commercially,  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  would  be  a  benefit ;  and  po- 
litically, it  need  not  be  productive  of  injury  ;  consequently,  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  provinces  to  get  it  renewed.  So  far  there  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  ;  but  then  there  arises  immediately  the  question  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  ought  to  be  renewed,  and  the  probable  future  of  the 
provinces.  The  question  of  conditions  is  political,  because  it  involves  the 
relations  between  the  provinces  and  the  mother  country ;  and  as  this  part 
of  the  subject  has  already  been  discussed,  there  remains  only  the  consid- 
eration of  the  absolute  renewal  or  rejection  of  the  Treaty.  Now  it  has 
been  shewn  above,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  willingness  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  renew  it,  the  policy  of  the  Colonies  is  to  wait  patiently,  and  leave 
them  to  do  so  ;  and  as  they  are  now  moving  in  the  matter,  the  only  course 
for  adoption  is  to  wait  and  see  whether  any  change  will  be  demanded  by 
the  States ;  or  whether  the  West,  which  is  so  largely  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  it,  will  be  able  to  resist  and  overcome  the  movement  be- 
^n  by  the  protectionists.  Should,  however,  the  West  be  beaten,  and  a 
compromise  be  come  to  in  the  States,  by  which  Canada  and  the  provin- 
would  be  required  to  grant  favourable  conditions  to  the  States,  then 
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the  time  wotdd  be  come  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done ;  for  it  would 
be  then  that  the  political  bearing  of  the  subject  would  become  of  vilal 
in^pbrtance,  and  that  the  colonies  would  have  to  decide  whether  they 
Would  retain  the  English  connection,  or  reject  it  for  that  of  the  Statea. 
8iit)posing  it  to  be  determined  to  remain  true  to  the  mother  coontfj, 
What  would  be  the  probable  result  of  such  a  decision.  In  other  wordi^ 
if  the  Treaty  be  annulled,  to  what  maj  the  Colonies  look  to  indemnify 
tbem  for  the  loss  they  would  sustain. 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  sought  for  in  the  probable  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  union  in  1865.    The  Federals  are  fighting  to  re- 
tain the  Union,  and  are  apparently  resolved  to  make  any  sacrifice  te 
prevent  its  destruction  ;  y/hi\e  the  Southrons  are  as  resolved  to  sacri- 
flee  everything  to* destroy  it.     Which  will  be  victorious  ?     A  French- 
man's  shrug  of  the  shoulders  is  the  only  answer  to  the  question ;   but 
one  thing  is  certain  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty,  which  is,  that  whatso* 
ever  the  end  of  the  war  may  be,  it  will  only  be  brought  about  at  an  en- 
ormous cost,  represented  by  a  debt,  which  is  marching  with  giant  strides 
to  reach  a  nominal  amount  equal  to  that  ot  England's  debt,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  different  rates  of  interest  paid  on  the  two  debti^ 
is  already  equal  in  reality  to  the  one  that  is  nominally  greater.     But 
when  the  war  is  over  this  interest  must  he  paid ;   add  to  it  the  other 
burdens,  also  the  result  of  the  war,  that  must  be  borne  by  the  people^ 
and  we  have  an  amount  of  taxation  that  they  have  never  yet  eonteai- 
plated,  and  are  in  no  degree  prepared  for.     Now  the  question  is,  will 
the  Western  States,  when  pressed  by  the  tax-gatherer,  repudiate  their 
share  of  these  burdens  and  secede,  or  not  ?    The  answer  is  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  future ;  but  it  is  not  impossible,  nay,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
they  may.     Should  they  do  so,  then  the  Union  being  still  further  divi- 
ded and  weakened,  Canada  and  the  provinces,  if  united  among  ihevf 
selves,  would  be  brought  politically  more  on  a  level  with  what  i^mained 
of  the  Union,  and  would  be  able  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Weet»  m 
favourable  as  the  present  one  is,  because  the  West  requires  it  as  miieh 
as  they  do ;  and  also,  by  lowering  their  duties  on  English  goods,  they, 
and  especially  Canada,  by  opening  a  transit  trade,  would  be  the  brokos 
and  carriers  between  England  and  the  West,  and  would  gain  double 
profits  on  every  transaction.      Now  in  the  case   supposed,    political 
union  among  the  present  provinces  is  the  foundation,  on  Which  their 
prosperity  would  be  most  securely  built ;  because  their  Tariffs  being 
then  one,  unity  of  interest  would  pervade  the  whole,  and  the  great  rail- 
way from  Halifax  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  now  the  cause  of  divi- 
sion and  ill-feeling,  would  become  a  necessity  for  all ;  the  main  <*>Myitifl 
of  communication  between  the  Far  West  and  England;  be  a  aouree  of 
equal  wealth  to  all ;  a  feeder  of  the  prosperity  of  Toronto  and  Quebec^ 
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M  well  as  the  dties  of  the  maritime  provincet ;  and  the  means  of  ren* 
daring  the  union  national  as  well  as  political. 

But,  supposing  the  Western  States  should  afber  all  remain  fiuthfal 
to  the  Union ;  aod»  improbable  as  it  may  appear,  be  content  to  share  its' 
burdens ;  what  would  be  the  prospects  of  Canada  and  of  the  maratime 
provinces  then,  the  treaty  having  been  annulled  P  Let  us  consider  them 
under  the  only  two  possible  heads ;  peace,  or  war  between  the  States 
and  the  provinces. 

And  first,  supposing  peace  should  subsist  between  them.  Now, 
although  true  to  the  Union,  yet  the  people  of  the  Western  States, 
having  once  enjoyed  the  advantages  the  Treaty  brings  with  it^ — and 
their  trade  has  increased  nearly  ten-fold,  sinse  it  came  into  operation, — 
would  do  as  others  have  done  under  similar  circumstances  before  them ; 
their  loyalty  would  pde  before  their  interest ;  and  they  would  practise 
secretly  what  they  would  be  debarred  from  doing  openly.  They  would 
still  pursue  their  trade,  but  it  would  be  a  smuggling  one.  And  with 
high  protective  duties,  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  frontier  open  to  the 
smuggler,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Federal  government  to  keep 
out  English  manufactures,  if  only  the  provinces  were  to  legislate  in 
&T0ur  of  England,  and  fiix  light  duties  on  her  products.  New  England 
might  rave,  and  New  York  storm,  but  that  would  scarcely  prevent  the 
States  in  the'  valley  of  the  Mississippi -from  seeking  their  best  and 
ebeapest  market,  which  would  be  England,  by  way  of  Canada  and  the 
provinces.  But  again,  what  has  already  been  said  of  union  among  the 
provinces,  applies  with  equal  force  here.  Union  must  be  the  basis  of 
prosperity.  , 

But  on  the  supposition  that  the  Western  States  remain  true  to  he 
Union,  another  alternative,  presents  itself;  one  of  infinite  importance  to 
Canada  to  consider  well,  and  the  one  most  likely  to  occur.    For,  among 

the  certain  results  of  the  war  is  this,  that  the  States  will  become 

indeed  are  already  become — a  great  military  power;  consequently,  a 

large  standing  army  will  play  an  important  part  in  their  future  svstem 

of  government.     But  this  necessarily  involves  a  great  change  in  the 

mutual  relations  of  the  provinces ;  and  they  must  be  prepared  to  oppose 

army  to  army  if  they  wish  to  remain  independent  in  the  face  of  their 

powerful  neighbours,  x  They  can  no  longer  remain  separate,  for  that 

would  be  to  invite  annexation  ;  and  as  England  will  not  bear  the  whole, 

or  even  the  greater  portion,  of  the  expense  of  their  defence,  but  would 

probably  confine  her  aid  to  a  few  thousand  men  to  be  the  instructors  of 

'ihe  provincial  armies,  and  such  artillery,  and  the  heavier  munitions  of 

f^war,  as  they  could  not  well  provide  ;  they  must^  unless  content  to  be 

-iMmezed,  they  must  unite  for  self  defence.     Nor  is  the  necessity  for 

•  UBiOB  so  remote,  as  may  at  first  be  su^^osed^  since  there  is  the  vsrr 
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great  probability,  that  under  the  pressure  of  financial  difficulties,  their 
neighbours  may  be  driven  to  imitate  the  first  Napoleon,  who  annexed 
states  and  provinces  to  his  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of  replenishing 
his  empty  treasury.  When  the  present  war  is  over,  great  will  be  the 
temptation  to  seek  relief  from  heavy  taxation  by  seizing  upon  the 
revenues  of  the  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  loss  to 
the  treasury,  which  is  sure  to  follow  through  the  prosecution  of  illicit 
trade,  if  they  remain  independent.  Hence  annexation,  while  always 
probable,  might  become  a  necessity.  Now,  does  Canada,  do  the  pro- 
vinces, desire  to  be  annexed  to  the  States  for  the  sake  of  supporting 
their  high  tariffs,  and  being  burdened  with  their  debts  ?  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the&e,  and  only  these,  would  be  the  real  ends  to 
be  served  by  annexation.  But  if  Canada  wish  to  remain  independent, 
what  ought  to  be  her  policy  to  secure  her  object  ?  She  must  not  look 
to  England  for  her  defence  ;  because  England  will  not  undertake  it,  nor 
bear  the  burden  of  it.  She  would  assist,  no  doubt,  in  the  way  pointed 
out  before ;  but  even  then  the  amount  of  her  assistance  would  be  mea- 
sured by  the  amount  of  favour  shewn  to  her  by  her  colony.  Let  Mr. 
Gait's  experience  of  the  English  temper,  let  the  discussions  in  parlia- 
ment on  Canadian  affairs,  be  appealed  to,  to  determine  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  But  if  Canada  be  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  is  she  pro- 
pared  to  cope,  single-handed,  with  the  States  ?  Must  she  not  seek  for 
allies ;  and  where  will  she  find  them,  but  in  the  maritime  provinces  P 
Union,  then,  is  the  first  condition  of  independence,  as  well  as  of  pros- 
perity ;  union  among  themselves.  With  union  established,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  people  pledged  to  their  defence ;  with  the  connection 
with  England  drawn  closer  by  a  legislation  that  shall  be  national  and 
not  merely  provincial,  imperial  and  not  only  colonial,  then  would  the 
British  American  Provinces  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  work  out  their  own  happiness  in  their  own 
way.  On  any  other  terms  than  these,  they  must  submit  to  the  disgrace 
of  being  annexed  as  a  prey  to  a  bankrupt  people.  Their  true  interests 
point  to  the  English  connection  ;  their  independence  requires  them  to 
be  united.  Union  on  English,  that  is,  on  monarchical  principles,  as 
opposed  to  the  democratic  principles  of  the  States,  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  they  can  expect  to  raise  the  structure  of  national  independence 
and  commercial  prosperity.  A  monarchy  for  the  provinces  ;  monarchi- 
cal institutions  for  the  people ;  these  give  promise  of  freedom  for  them- 
selves, and  of  influence  among  the  nations  of  tho  world ;  while  that 
wretched  sham,  and  trumpery  make-believe,  Democratic  Hepublicanism, 
if  established  among  them  on  the  model  of  the  States,  would  only  lead 
them,  as  it  has  hitherto  led  all  states  that  have  tried  it,  and  is  now  lead- 
ing their  neighbours,  to  anarchy  and  bankruptcy ;  to  military  despotism 
and  subjection  to  a  master. 
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The  apparatus  for  education  and  self-improvement  possessed  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  fathers  of  the  present  generation  was  on  a  par  with  their  appli- 
ances for  agriculture,  and  locomotion,  and  scientific  and  social  purposes 
generally.  In  history  they  had  Rollin  and  Goldsmith  and  Pinnock  ;  in 
matters  mythological,  biographical  and  geographical,  they  had  Lempriere  ;  in 
classical  archseology,  Potter  and  Adams  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  they  had  such  grammars  as  the  Eton,  and  such  lexicons 
as  Scapula,  Schrevelius,  Ainsworth,  and  Dawson  ;  the  latter  works  except 
Ainsworth,  grammars  inclusive,  together  with  the  explanatory  matter  in  the 
text-books,  carefully  preserved  in  the  Latin  language,  one  of  the  tongues 
to  be  acquired.  Had  the  interpretations  in  Ainsworth  been  given  in  Latin, 
the  whole  process  would  have  been  nearly  consistent.  It  was  a  practice 
in  some  schools  on  the  commencement  of  Greek,  to  turn  the  sentences  not 
into  English,  but  into  Latin,  from  one  unknown  tongue  into  another.  In 
short,  the  mediseval,  monastic  theory  of  the  colloquial  use  among  learned 
men,  of  at  least  one  of  the  so-called  learned  languages,  was  traditionally  and 
rather  blindly  perpetuated.  As  to  philology,  the  Latin  was  derived  from  the 
Greek,  the  Greek  from  the  Hebrew  ;  the  Hebrew  was  the  divinely-revealed 
human  language.     The  Greek  dialects  were  capricious  variations  of  the  Attic. 

Youthful  minds,  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  plasticity,  were  passed  with 
a  despotic  sternness  through  this  terrible  rolling-mill.  Here  and  there, 
where  fortunate  combinations  existed  of  mimetic  power,  capacity  for  language, 
memory  and  taste,  something  more  than  the  usual  mechanical  transfer  of 
BSnglish  matter  into  Latin  and  Greek  prose  or  verse,  was  produced,  as  we 
conclude  from  the  compositions  of  Vincent  Bourne,  Addison  and  some 
others  ;  and  occasionally,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  calibre,  and 
genius  for  language,  like  Porson  or  Bentley,  was  not  whoUy  prevented  by 
the  ''con  fusion  worse  confounded'  from  lifting  himself  up  into  a  region  of 
"linguistic,"  which  approached  to  a  philosophy,  however  far  it  might  be 
below  the  mark,  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  such  men  as  Max  Miiller  or 
the  late  Dr.  Donaldson.  But  on  the  generality  of  intellects  the  effect  of  the 
modes  of  instruction  alluded  to,  was  paralysing,  narrowing,  dwarfing,  whole 
groups  of  faculties  being  left  utterly  uncultivated,  or  most  unwisely  and 
insufficiently  cared  for.  Of  course  there  were  always  some  thoughtful  per- 
sons who  had  eyes  to  see  the  nnnaturalness  and  the  untruth  of  such  a  system 
of  education  ;  but  generally  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  positions  of  infla- 
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ence  ;  they  were  seldom  known  as  heads  of  houses  at  the  nniyersities,  or  as 
masters  of  the  old  public  schools.  Ascham,  and  Milton,  and  Locke  had  a 
latent,  but  ever  growing  congregation  of  believers ;  and  at  length  when  it 
became  expedient  and  even  necessary  to  declare  themselves,  they  speedily 
found  that  they  were  numerous  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  attack  and 
cany  the  principal  strongholds  of  prescription,  and.  to  effect  a  wholeaoifts 
revolution  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  Its  matter,  manner,  principlea,  and 
scc^  were  brought  by  degrees  into  harmony  with  reason  and  nature  ;  and 
a  golden  age,  an  elyaium,  was  regained  for  the  young : 

Advenere  Iocob  Isetos  et  amsena  vireta 

Fortunatomm  nemorom— 

Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lomine  vestit 

Purpureo. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  K&owledM 
were  at  once  evidences  and  powerful  furtherances  of  the  advance  in  tht 
general  inteUigence  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  education.  Hie 
historical  and  philological  articles  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Education,  the  two  volumes  called  *'  The  Schoolmaster,"  contain- 
ing Essays  on  practical  education,  and  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  were  all  memorable  productions  marking  an 
era  :  at  a  later  time,  '^  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects  " — unfortunately  too 
costly  to  be  as  extensively  influential  as  they  ought  to  have  been — and  the 
serials  of  the  Chambers' — well  maintained  the  momentum  of  educational 
progress. 

This  rapid  retrospect  has  been  suggested  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Smith,  ap- 
pended as  that  of  Editor  to  the  Volumes  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Dt*. 
Smith's  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  more  recent  advances  in  ^ 
intelligent  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  history,  and  archteology* 
As  Editor  of  the  well-known  dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities^ 
of  History,  Mythology,^  Biography,  and  Geography,  modem  students  ai« 
indebted  to  him  for  an  introduction  to  the  best  classical  circles  of  Great 
Britain,  to  the  company  of  men  of  high  intelligence  and  first-rate  informati<Hi 
in  regard  to  their  respective  specialities.  Without  himself  largely  contribu- 
ting to  the  actual  contents  of  the  works  referred  to.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  the 
coryphaeus,  the  manager,  at  whose  hands  we  have  received  the  benefit  of  tht 
joint  labours  of  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  thinkers,  the  intellectual  workeit 
of  the  day. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  means  enjoyed  by  ordinary  persons  for  making 
themselves  intelligent  in  regard  to  Scripture  history,  geography,  and  areli- 
^^logy?  pAi*took  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  general  education  of  the  tima 
There  was  a  traditional  set  of  manuals  and  a  stock  set  of  ideas  on  the  subject 
which  having  become  hackneyed  had  lost  much  of  their  original  power  :  oo^ 
side  of  the  circle  of  these,  few  minds  ventured  or  cared  to  venture.  Oalmefl 
and  Brown's  Dictionaries  were  those  that  were  most  accessible,  the  formtf 
compiled  about  1700,  the  latter,  a  little  later.  Many  works  on  Jewish  Anti- 
quity and  history  were  certainly  to  be  *had  ;  but  they  had  become  antiquated 
in  style,  and  were  too  voluminous ;  as  for  example,  Shuckford,  and  Prideanx, 
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•nd  Lightfoot  and  Wells,  t Patrick,   Lowth,   and  Whitby's  Annotatiopi, 
tlppugh  always  useful,  yet  were  felt  to  want  freshness  and  breadth.     Doylj 
aiid  Mant's  compilation  laboured  under  similar  defects.     Harmer  in  his  four 
▼olomes  of  '^  Observations  "  did  some  service,  and  Taylor,  in  his  Fragments^ 
and  Additions  to  Calmet,  began  to  gather  from  recent  travellers  and  geogra- 
phers and  critics,  matter  which  was  more  acceptable  and  readable,  tending  to 
iUustrate  with  some  additional  point  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     In  regard  to  Harmer,   Taylor  remarks:    *'We  desire  to  be 
understood  as  very  sensible  of  his  merit,  and  under  obligation  to  him  :  never- 
theless we  flatter  ourselves,  we  may  have  corrected  some  things  in  him,  and 
h^ve  set  other  things  in  a  clearer  light  than  he  has  done  ;  and  this  will  not 
appear  presumptuous  we  hope,  when  we  hint  that  before  we  had  seen  hia 
works,  we  had  for  our  private  use,  adopted  his  idea,  and  had  noticed  how 
well  the  Scriptures  might  be  illustrated  by  the  accounts  of  travellers."    Of 
Calmet,  Taylor  observes  that  he  **  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  no  artist  :  hia 
plates  are  ill-chosen,  and^  for  the  most  part,  void  of  authenticity  :  they  ara 
not  to  be  depended  on.     He  saw  the  propriety  and  utility  of  plates,  but  he 
knew  not  from  whence  to  procure  them  ;  and  he  confesses,  he  could  not 
warrant  their  genuineness.     Mr.   Harmer  has  no  plates  of  any  kind.     We 
claim  the  merit  of  first  offering  to  the  British  public,  a  set  of  plates  capable 
of  illustrating  and  embellishing  the  Bible  ;  to  say  more  on  what  must  be  seen 
to  be  judged  of,  would  be  useless."    Adam  Clarke  also,  in  his  notes  ventured 
advantagepusly  out  of  the  beaten  track,  in  his  search  for  light.     The  miscel- 
laneous notes  in  the  Tract  Society's  Abridgment  of  Henry  and  Scott  likewise 
added  slightly  to  popular  biblical  knowledge.     The  greatest  step  onwarda 
however  towards  what  was  wanted  was  taken  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  published 
in  1835-38,  by  C.  Knight,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Kitto.     Without  entering  into 
theology  or  exegesis  this  publication,  by  innumerable  views,  and  sketches,  and 
diagrams,  accurately  drawn  in  modem  style  from  existing  objects  and  monu- 
ments, imparted  intense  reality  to  each  of  the  Scripture  books.     The  popular 
mind  became  thereby  familiarized  with   the  Scripture  narratives,    as  nar- 
ratives of  actual  events,  and  associated  those  narratives  with  the  localities 
1^  they  really  are,  not  as  they  were  apt  to  be  distorted  in  the  imagination,  bj 
the  superstitious  chronicles  and  artistic  remains  of  the  middle  ages.     The 
incidents  recorded  in  the  Scripture-hiHtories  were  thus  at  once  happily  illus- 
trated and  authenticated. 

The  revival  of  an  intelligent  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  and 
history,  at  which  we  have  glauced,  naturally  generated  in  the  minds  of 
scholars  and  other  thoughtful  men,  a  desire  for  a  more  thorough  and  satis^ 
factory  insight  into  the  subject-matter  and  criticism  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  writings.  The  works  of  Kitto  and  similar  publications  accom-* 
[Wished  much  for  the  popular  understanding  of  the  canonical  books ;  but 
something  further  remained  to  be  done,  for  the  satisfaction  and  gratification 
ol  another  class — of  that  large  and  daily-increasing  body  of  men,  the  sphere 
of  whose  minds,  from  education,  literary  employment,  and  other  causes,  is 
almost  of  necessity  that  of  historical  investigation  and  criticism  of  language. 
But  here  unforeseen  difficulties,  as  we  shall  see  inunediately,  began  to  pre- 
ff|Bt  themselves. 
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Since  the  happy  renaissance  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  Greek  laoguage 
has  become  with  numerous  scholars  almost  as  a  living  tongue,  so  complete^ 
do  the  existing  appliances  for  the  study  of  that' language  enable  ihemta 
master  its  niceties.  Hence  large  numbers  of  the  most  highly  educated  per- 
sons find  themselves  enabled  to  examine  personally  and  independently  the 
contents  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  come  to  very  probable 
conclusions  as  to  the  condition  in  which  they  are,  and  as  to  the  form  in 
which  they  originally  saw  the  light.  They  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having  got 
through  the  husk  to  the  nut ;  they  experience  what  a  help  Uiis  has  been  to 
them  in  passing  from  the  sheU  to  the  kemeL  Through  the  letter  they  feel 
that  they  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  record,  and  commune  Mrith  the  mind  of  iti 
writer.  They 'cannot  but  believe  that  they  thus  grasp  the  essence  of  his 
doctrine,  and  may  combine  it  all  the  more  readily  with  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  essence  of  themselves  and  others.  Now,  what  these  persons  have 
more  or  less  accomplished  in  relation  to  the  twenty-seven  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  such  practically  good  results  to  themselves,  they  have  begun 
to  desire  to  do  in  relation  to  the  older  and  more  venerable  documents,  the 
thirty-nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  compositions,  produced  ss 
they  were,  several  of  them,  at  considerable  intervals  of  time  and  in  regioni 
remote  from  each  other,  during  a  period  of  eleven  long  centuries — nearly  four 
centuries  elapsing  between  the  most  recent,  (Malachi,)  and  the  Christian  era^ 
perpetuated  by  transcription,  augmented  from  sources  similarly  maintained ; 
supplemented  without  doubt  occasionally  from  memory,  in  ages  fuU  of  vicisn- 
tudes,'  among  peoples  often  migratory,  and  as  national  units,  unlettered,  who 
delegated  generally  the  work  of  the  calamus,  and  chronicler's  chisel,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  records  to  a  class,  and  who  were  accustomed  to  and  in  fact  relished 
only,  and  understood  a  peculiar  style  of  composition — a  style  as  it  strikes  the 
modem  mind  of  Europeans,  remarkable  sometimes  for  its  exceeding  brevity 
and  directness,  and  sometimes  for  its  luxuriant  imagery,  its  pleonasms,  peri- 
phrases and  metaphors — these  writings,  thus  produced,  thus  perpetuated, 
thus  transmitted,  and  thus  characterized,  are  not  unlikely  to  exhibit  in- 
ternal evidences  of  their  history  and  structure,  analogous  to  those  exhibited 
by  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  It  would  not  at  all  startle  the  student 
of  the  latter  to  find  it  to  be  so  ;  and  he  will  not  believe  it  impossible  bat  thai 
by  diligent  care  and  comparison  on  the  part  of  competent  men,  texts  of  the 
several  books  may  be  arrived  at  which  shall  be  closer  approximations  to  the 
originals  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  made  ;  and  as  satisfying  to  the 
mind  and  as  practical  in  their  application  as  the  best  determined  texts  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  become,  to  the  modem  classical  scholsr. 

But  here  the  modem  student  finds  himself  balked.  The  revival  of  the 
intelligent  study  of  language  and  history  has  not  yet  in  suflicient  degree 
extended  itself  in  Great  Britain  to  the  Semitic  dialects  and  records.  The 
men  are  not  numerous  within  the  limits  of  the  ''Three  Kingdoms  and  the 
Fifty  Colonies "  who  could  as  readily  and  with  as  great  certainty  grasp  the 
essence  of  the  book  of  Genesis  for  example,  or  Daniel,  or  the  book  of  Psalms^ 
as  they  could  of  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul.  Here  we  may  discern  the  fanid 
origo  of  the  present  disturbed  and  uneasy  state  of  the  public  mind  on  some 
questions  of  religion.     With  aU  his  accomplishments,  the  acquaintance  of  the 
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highly-edncated  Englishman  with  the  primitive  dialects  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  got  to  be  very  small  indeed.  Nevertheless  it  has  become  necessary  for 
him.  to  form  judgments,  individually  and  personally,  on  theories  and  criticisms 
which  involve  a  familiar  insight  into  those  dialects.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  best  counsel  we  can  offer  to  English  writers  and  speakers  is,  not 
to  indulge  in  the  rash  words  which  a  feeling  of  irritation  is  apt  to  suggest^ 
but  to  exercise  rather,  a  wise  and  patient  reticence. 

Dorate  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis. 

Time  brings  everything  to  him  that  can  wait  for  it.  The  world  of  human 
thought,  in  relation  to  a  great  subject  is  just  passing  through  one  of  those 
crises  to  which  it  is  occasionally  subjected  by  Divine  Providence,  and  which 
can  only  be  understood  after  a  lapse  of  time.  A  few  years  hence,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  but  that  Biblical  science  will  be  elevated  to  a  position  which  will 
enable  it  to  exert  an  iofluence  more  powerful,  more  beneficent,  more  compre- 
hensive, than  ever ;  we  can  conceive  of  it  as  enfranchised  from  human  incum- 
brances more  fully  than  it  ever  yet  has  been,  and  so  openly  showing  itself 
more  pure  and  simple  and  lovely.  Freer  itself,  it  will  set  the  hearts  of  men 
more  at  liberty,  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  in  the  highest 
and  noblest  departments  of  their  knowledge,  which  truth  has  begun  to  confer 
upon  them  with  such  gratifying  results  in  the  humblest  and  commonest  ;  and 
thus  perhaps  we  shall  all  be  brought  one  step  nearer  to  the  time,  when 
''they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  aud  every  man 
hifl  brother,  for  that  all  shall  know.''  At  present,  in  order  to  form 
opinions  approximate  and  provisional,  recourse  is  had  to  the  scholars  of 
the  European  Continent,  where,  from  near  contact  with  Hebrew  commu- 
nities,  and  from  the  not  unfrequent  absorption  of  lettered  Jews  into  the 
Christian  ranks,  the  Hebrew  language  and  history  have  continued  to  be 
familiarly  studied,  and  are  as  well  known  and  realized  in  many  quarters,  as 
the  Latin  and  Greek  language  and  history  are,  amongst  the  most  highly 
educated  of  our  professors.  But  the  judgment  of  European  scholars  is  not^ 
for  many  good  reasons,  generally  held  to  be  conclusive  by  Englishmen.  The 
English  mind  will  not  rest  until  it  has  well  mastered  the  difficulty  which 
has  arisen,  for  itself.  To  this  task  it  is  addressing  itself ;  and  of  the 
■atisfactoriness  of  the  final  result  we  have  no  doubt. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  one  thing  should  inspire  us  with  thank- 
fulness, and  this  is,  that  the  great  difference  between  the  present  active 
researches  into  biblical  fundamentals,  and  those  which  have  painfully  charac- 
terised one  or  two  other  eras  in  the  history  of  religious  thought,  is  this — 
that  those  of  the  present  hour  are  professedly  and  in  sincerity  in  the  interests 
of  a  devout,  unhypocritical  faith,  which  honestly  yearns  for  purity  in  its 
documentary  foundations, — while  those  of  the  eras  referred  to  were  with  the 
avowed  but  futile  object  of  destroying  all  faith. 

As  works  which  to  some  extent  meet  a  necessity  of  the  day  the  volumes 
which  have  elicited  these  remarks,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  biblical  student. 
Indeed  it  is  problematical  whether  even  the  promised  labours  of  ''The 
Thirty,"  if  they  are  simply  still  to  take  the  form  of  annotations  on  the  re- 
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eeived  Engliflb  Yoraion,  will  accompUsh  mnoh  morQ  tlum.ii  hfur^  dpu«  wiMlill 
iha  limits  of  a  copiouB  Dictionary.  Dr.  Smith,  agaiD^  aa  before,  int^^apfn 
the  British  public  to  a  goodly  company  of  learned,  and  we  precoma  oompeteol 
persons,  banded  together  to  assist  their  less-informed  fellow-ooiintrynien  m 
appreciating  intelligently  the  relics  of  ages  long  passed  away  ;  on.  this  occ%> 
sion  to  assist  them  in  understanding  not  the  mere  literary  relics  and  hiatprk 
records  of  peoples  and  races  who  originated  in  great  measure  the  at^culi^ 
institutions  and  civil  law  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  religious  relics  of  an  anti- 
quity still  more  remote  and  venerable,  and  of  a  race  still  more  influential, 
whose  unquenched  spirit  has  transmigrated,  so  to  speak,  into  ourselves  and 
mingles  itself  intimately  with  our  daily  religious  life  ;  whose  records  give  out 
the  light  whereby  alone  to  this  day,  our  own  religious  institutions  and  histoiy 
can  be  illustrated  and  rightly  read. 

We  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  we  have  gone  minutely  through  tht 
2986  closely  printed  pages  of  which  these  two  volumes  consist ;  but  we  wiB 
say  that  wherever  we  had  recourse  to  them,  we  have  discovered  a  great 
deal  of  prudent  and  candid  criticism,  and  a  vast  amount  of  interesting^ 
curious  and  instructive  information.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  eveiy 
line  the  writers  at  once  carry  their  reader  along  with  them.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  nothing  is  asserted  that  does  not  seem  to  be  deserving  of  attentioiL 
'fif  ^poylfiois  ?<eyw'  xp^part  ufteir  5  *fnifu  may  indeed  be  taken  as  a  motto  for  each 
of  the  more  important  disquisitions.  The  Articles  on  the  names  respectively 
of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  able  introductions  to 
the  study  of  those  books,  and  will  be  of  advantage  to  those  who  wish  to  read 
with  the  understanding.  The  Articles  "New  Testament "  and  "Vulgate* 
with  several  fac-similes  of  manuscript,  by  Westcott  ;  "  Septuagint "  by  Prof. 
Selwyn  of  Cambridge  ;  **  Authorized  Version  "  by  Prof.  Plumptre  of  King's 
College,  London  ;  "Ancient  Versions"  by  Emanuel  Deutsch,  are,  in  faot^ 
treatises  which  quickly  cause  the  English  reader  to  be  au  courant  with  thi 
existing  knowledge  of  diligent  students,  on  these  subjects.  The  biogr^hiet 
of  Moses,  Samuel  and  Saul,  by  Stanley,  and  of  St.  Paul  by  Llewelyn  Daviet 
well  repay  thoughtful  perusal.  Copious  etymologies  of  all  Scripture  names 
are  given,  with  their  forms  in  the  geptuagint  version  ;  and  in  this  connexioi 
we  will  remark  that  we  have  often  regretted  the  non^assimilation  of  the  proper 
names  in  the  New  Testament  with  thpse  in  the  Old  ;  for  example,  we  thinki 
it  would  be  better  if  Osee  were  printed,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  unleamedi 
always  read,  Hosea  ;  Esaias,  Isaiah  ;  Eliseus,  Elisha  ;  Elias,  Elijah ;  Noe, 
Noah  ;  Core,  Korah  ;  ko.,  &c.,  and  especially  in  two  places,  (Acts  viL  iS^ 
Heb.  iv.  8),  Jesus,  Joshua. 

The  accentuation  of  proper  names  is  also  marked,  from  which  we  learn  tM 
it  is  not  the  English  custom  to  adopt  the  Septuagint  as  a  rule  of  pronuncia- 
tion, as  is  sometimes  without  authority  done  amongst  us.  Thus  ZebuluB 
is  still  Zebulun,  and  Sennacherib,  as  of  yore,  SennachSrib.  In  regard  to  thil 
latter  name  it  is  remarked  that  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  it  is  read  TBii|« 
akki-irib;  The  Septuagint  pronunciation  of  Samuel  would  be  Sam&el ;  of 
Saul,  Saul ;  of  Cherubim,  Cherubim  :  of  Deborah,  Deborah,  &a  TJndsr 
"Bosh,"  a  word  occurring  in  Ezekiel,  we  are  assured  that  we  have  in  Um^ 
teno,  which  is  connected  with  "  Bha"  (» Volga),  the  .fint  tuaqfi  d  **  Bxmk. 
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il»  naiiM  of  the  eponymouB  tribe  of  all  the  RussiaoB.  After  detailing  thei 
BMiltitndinouB  speculatioDB,  ancient  and  modem,  on  the  expreasion  '*  Selah," 
lir.  Wright  pronounces  the  subject  hopeless  ;  reminding  us  of  the  kindlj 
ridicule  with  which  good  old  Mr.  Simeon  used  to  speak  of  those  who  would 
read  ''  Selah/'  whenever  they  fell  in  with  it,  with  an  unction  that  seemed  to 
show  that  they  were  prepared  to  go  to  the  death  for  it.  At  page  67  under 
"  Lamech  "  may  be  found  what  is  there  termed  the  only  extant  specimen  of 
ai^tediluvian  poetry. 

The  plentiful  woodcut-representations  of  natural  objects,  as  plants,  birds, 
beasts,  &c.,  are  spirited  and  life-like  ;  see  especially  the  papynis  antiquorum. 
p.  1020 ;  the  arundo  donaXy  p.  1021 ;  the  astragalus  TragacarMia,  p.  1369  ; 
for  birds,  see  particularly  the  petrocossyphus  cyaiieiiSj  p.  1365 ;  the  amtno- 
perdix  Heyii,  p.  710  ;  for  beasts,  notice  Vulpes  NUoHcuSj  p.  Uy.  Appendix  ; 
kippapotam'us  amphibiiUf  p.  xxviii.  Appendix.  The  views  of  scenery  ana 
fvesh,  and  beautifully  executed  ;  see  the  Pool  of  /Si/oam,  p.  1313  ;  the  Dead 
SeOy  looking  south,  p.  1178  ;  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  heights  behind  Sebbeh, 
p.  1183  ;  and  the  Grand  Range  of  Lebanon,  p.  87.  At  p.  1174  is  a  most 
interesting  longitudinal  Section,  and  well-shaded  .Map  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  by 
the  aid  of  the  one  you  look  well  down  into  this  very  singular  oblong  extinct 
crater,  situated  more  than  a  thousand  feet  belaw  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  other  you  learn  precisely  the  variations  in  the 
depth  of  its  waters.     At  p.  549  is  a  detailed  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Nineveh. 

No  Library  of  a  public  Institution,  let  its  objects  be  ever  so  secular,  should 
be  without  a  work  of  reference  like  that  which  is  now  before  us.  The  public 
mind  generally  is,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  seeking  some  satisfactory 
information  on  many  of  the  subjects  here  handled  ;  but  it  scarcely  knows 
where  to  turn  for  what  it  wants.  Here  the  desired  discussions  would  be 
found,  conducted  with  prudence  and  candour,  and  in  no  unfriendly  spirit* 
And  while  using  the  Volumes  for  a  special  purpose,  the  reader,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  in  the  consultation  of  cyclopsedias,  would  have  his  attention  arrested 
by  choice  and  rare  matter  on  a  multitude  of  interesting  and  instructive  topics. 
Yestries  and  Trustees  of  Congregations  might  appropriately  deposit  a  copy  o| 
ihoB  Dictionary  in  the  Vestry  or  Committee-room  of  their  places  of  worship,i 
lor  the  voluntary  study  of  their  respective  ministers.  Without  expecting 
what  would  be  unreasonable,  namely,  that  every  jot  and  tittle  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  to  be  met  with  in  its  bulky  contents,  should  be  implicitly  accepted, 
they  would  nevertheless  in  all  likelihood,  gradually  hud  the  pulpit-instruo- 
tipns  supplied  to  them  improve  in  tone  and  solidity. 

With  a  high  probability  of  analogous  results,  the  managers  of  Sunday- 
■ehools  might  place  these  volumes  in  the  simday-school-library,  for  the  study 
imd  use  of  the  senior  teachers  and  senior  classes.  In  the  instruction  of  youth 
ibis  always  short-sighted  and  endangering  to  a  good  cause,  to  ground  any 
eiaertions  on  reasoning  which  the  mature  judgment  will  discover  to  be  trivial 
end  unsound.  The  mischief  of  teaching  what  will  have  at  a  future  day  to  be 
unlearned,  is  notorious.  One  weak  proof  may  in  this  manner  neutralize  for 
many  a  long  year,  the  force  of  a  score  of  strong  ones.  Evils  which  thna 
Infest  the  lobbies  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge,  religious  and  secular,  would 
b»  happily  got  rid  of,  if  from  time  to  time  there  wece  posted  up,  publicly  and 
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openly,  as  in  the  columns  of  this  *'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  bo  that  he  may 
run  who  reads,  the  latest  results  of  the  labours  of  conscientious  and  com- 
petent men,  who  indefatigably  and  undividedly  devote  their  energies  to  the 
investigation  of  historic  and  moral  truth. 


The  BritUh  North  American  Almanac  and  Annwil  Record  for  the  year  1864 : 
A  Hand-Book  of  Statistical  and  Otneral  Information,  Edited  by  James 
Kirby,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Advocate.  Montreal:  John  Lovell ;  Toronto: 
KoUo  &  Adam. 

The  almanacs  of  the  present  century  are  really  the  archives  of  a  country. 
They  are  the  historical  storehouses  of  a  nation,  and  the  landmarks  of  her 
progress.  We  have  long  since  grown  away  from  the  yearly  broad-sheets  of 
the  past,  with  their  gossiping  prognostications.  Now-a-days,  the  year  book 
is  at  once  an  astronomical  and  meteorological  indicator,  a  parliamentary 
directory,  a  **  blue  book,"  a  **  who's  who,"  and  a  recorder  of  current  events. 
It  would  be  curious  to  contrast  the  wholesome  and  useful  compendiums  of 
the  present  day  with  *'  Moore's  Almanac  "or  '*  Poor  Richard's"  of  the  past, 
filled  as  they  were  with  all  sorts  of  drollery  and  obscenity.  Now  our  require- 
ments are  more  sane  aud  practical.     Our  almanacs  are  put  to  fiuther  noes 

han  mere  computations  of  time  and  hap-hazard  prophecies  ;  and,  in  these 
days  of  '*  fact  hunting"  and  *'  information  wanted,"  of  how  much  value sie 

he  representative  almanacs  of  the  year  ?  Indeed,  so  much  is  sought  and 
given  in  such  almanacs  of  the  present  day,  as  **  Oliver  &  Boyd's  Edinburgh,'' 

* Thom's  Irish,"  " Child's  National,"  "The  Almanach  de  Gotha,"  and  the 
'*  Almanach  Royal,"  that  we  fear  for  the  future  corpulency  of  these  welcome 
annual  visitors.  And,  touching  the  almanac  before  us,  so  extensive  has  this 
initial  volume  been  made,  that  the  publisher  must  prepare  himself,  in  futurs 
years,  for  tlie  production  of  an  annual  of  extravagant  proportions.  We  are 
proud  to  see  this  national  work  of  Mr.  Lovell's.  It  is  a  volume  that  will 
fittingly  represent  the  British  North  American  Provinces  abroad,  and  will  do 
much  towards  enabling  the  people  of  Britain  and  other  countries  to  form  a 

uster  estimate  of  the  importance  and  capabilities  of  these  Provinces ;  and 

t  he  publisher,  no  doubt,  has  had  this  commendable  object  partly  in  view  in 

devoting  so  much  space  to  the  articles  on  the  "  Natural  Advantages  of  the 

Country,"  the  "Intercolonial  Railway,"  the  "  Gold  Mines,"  "Emigration," 

To  the  people  of  these  Provinces,  this  Tear  Book  is  replete  with  matters  of 
interest  in  its  varied  subjects  of  information.  The  statistical  tables  place  a 
vast  amount  of  carefully  compiled  facts  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  so,  its 
list  of  members  of  the  Council,  Legislative  Assembly,  Judiciary,  Clergy,  the 
Military  and  Volunteer  Forces,  <kc.  Indeed,  in  its  wealth  of  well-digested 
information,  the  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  indispensable  to  the  merchant  and 
the  professional  man,  and  of  great  utility  to  all  classes. 

There  are  many  feature;),  also,  in  this  Almanac,  which  will  be  readily 
noticed,  that  give  it  its  representative  character.    The  Historical  and  Tope- 
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graphical  chapters,  the  account  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  the  Sketch  of 
the  State  and  Progress  of  Education,  the  Geographical  Outlines,  the  Patents 
granted,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Events,  all  furnish,  in  this  admirable  compend, 
the  desired  information  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  country  that  elevates 
the  work  into  a  Provincial  Encyclopaedia. 

There  is  much  else  in  this  Year  Book  of  value  and  interest  to  the  people 
of  these  Provinces,  but  we  have  only  space  to  add  that  we  esteem  this 
Almanac  a  necessity  to  them,  and  we  trust  that  they  will  accord  the  work 
the  support  that  it  deserves,  and  enable  the  patriotic  publisher  to  make  it 
even  more  useful  in  future  years. 


Fint  Le880fi8  in  Scientific  Ag/ictUture  for  SchooU  and  private  InstrtLction, 
By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  of  McGill  University. 
Montreal :  John  Lovell ;  Toronto :  Adam  Miller,  and  Rollo  &  Adam. 
1864. 

Various  are  the  sources  of  Canadian  wealth  ;  she  possesses  her  gold  mines 
and  her  copper  mines  ;  minerals  of  a  rare  and  costly  kind  have  also  recently 
been  discovered  in  her  territory  ;  besides  which  her  vast  and  inexhaustible 
forests  for  generations  to  come,  will  continue  to  supply  Mrith  timber  the 
European  and  American  markets.  But  that  the  greatest  of  all  her  sources 
of  wealth  is  to  be  drawn  from  her  soil  few  will  deny  ;  Canada  is  undoubt- 
edly an  agricultural  country.  As  a  people  then  it  behoves  us  to  keep  this 
important  fact  continuaUy  before  us.  We  have  indeed  in  our  universities' 
agricultural  chairs,  and  much  valuable  instruction  through  this  source  is 
imparted  to  those  who  make  agriculture  their  study,  yet  how  few  there  are 
who  avail  themselves  of  this  branch  of  education  when  compared  with  the 
other  branches  taught  in  those  Institutions.  We  naturally  ask  the  question 
why  is  this  so  ?  And  think  we  can  answer  that  the  chief  reason  is  that 
agriculture  is  not  introduced  into  the  elementary  system  of  teaching  adopted 
in  our  public  schools  to  the  extent  it  ought  to  be.  The  youth  of  our  country 
should  be  taught  to  consider  farming  and  agricultural  pursuits  as  of  primary 
importance,  and  not  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  viewed  by  them  in  the  light 
of  a  menial  employment. 

Fourteen  years  ago  Professor  Hind  published  a  small  work  on  agriculture  ; 
BOW  Dr.  Dawson  has  favored  us  with  another,  adapted  for  schools  and  private 
instruction,  and  which  we  trust  to  see  in  this  respect  extensively  used.  This 
latter  forms  one  of  a  series  of  sohool  books  published  by  Mr.  Lovell  of  Mon- 
treal— to  whom  as  a  publisher  Canada  owes  much.  The  name  of  Dr.  Dawson  on 
its  title  page  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  work  is  all  it  professes  to  be, — in 
the  preface  the  author  states  : — **  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  work  is 
strictly  elementary.  It  makes  no  pretension  to  completeness,  either  in  chem- 
ical science  or  practical  agriculture.  It  is  not  intended  to  finish  the  studies 
of  the  pupil  on  this  subject,  but  to  render  them  more  easy  and  profitable  ; 
and  the  writer  would  advise  both  the  teacher  and  the  practical  farmer  desir- 
ous of  obtaining  a  more  full  acqaintance  with  the  subject,  to  add  to  their 
libraries  ss  many  as  possible  of  the  larger  agricultoral  books,  of  which  so 
wmhj  are  now  accessible." 


t^2      HiiftoiiAtAh  iNFL'OftncK  of  mm'  vsmcAL  rwtemmatm. 

The  HUtarical  iinfimnce  of  iU  M^ieal  PtofeuUm,  An  Anttiivefiniiry  BiB^ 
course  deUverecl  before  ihe  New  York  Aeadtmyr  of  Medieint.  "Bj  Jfioi 
William  Draper,  M.B.,  LL.D.,  Profettor  of  Chemistay  and  PhTnolbilj 
in  the  University  of  New  York.     Kew  York  :  BailUer^  Biothen. 

Dr.  Draper  in  the  above  dbooorse  gives  a  brief,  but  interesting  reaum^  of 
Hie  history  of  the  Medical  Profession,  sinee  its  earMest  existence.  He  teOi 
ioB  that  it  has  had  a  recognised  existence  in  Europe  for  nearly  twenty-three 
knndred  years,  and  that  at  one  time  all  the  physknans  of  Europe  were  Jew& 
The  Arabs,  he  states,  has  also  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  medicine.  View- 
ing the  animal  s3rBtem  by  the  light  physical  science  of  the  present  day,  he 
says,  there  is  a  constant  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  system.  Particles  that 
have  served  the  purpose  of  forming  it  accomplish  their  office  and  die,  and  are 
t^lacedin  due  succession  by  others.  In  this  respect  life  is  the  rteldt  of 
lin  aggregate  of  deaths.  The  atmospheric  air  into  which  all  this  Hutii— ^ 
material  eventually  finds  its  way,  is  thus  the  cemetery  of  animal  subatanoe, 
of  things  that  have  once  been  org^iized,  but  that  have  lost  their  fcMTte,  and 
lapsed  into  an  inorganic,  a  lifeless  state. 

A  scientific  examination  of  animal  life  must  include  two  primary  facts.  It 
must  consider  whence  and  in  what  manner  the  stream  of  material  substanes 
has  been  derived,  in  what  manner  and  whither  it  passes  away.  And  since 
force  cannot  be  created  from  nothing,  and  is  in  its  very  nature  indestructible, 
it  must  determine  from  what  source  that  which  is  displayed  by  animals  has 
been  obtained,  in  what  manner  it  is  employed,  and  what  disposal  is  made  of 
it  eventually. 

The  body  that  we  have  to-day  is  not  the  body  we  had  yesterday  ;  we  ahiU 
change  it  again  before  to-morrow.  In  the  course  of  a  year  a  man  requires  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  material — that  is,  nearly  twenty  times  his  own  weight— 4> 
repair  his  wasting  organs,  and  to  discharge  his  vital  functions.  In  that  short 
space  of  time,  the  human  family  alone  casts  into  the  atmosphere  eighteen 
hundred  millions  of  tons,  and  we  are  but  a  little  fraction  of  the  vast 
of  animal  life  which  in  all  its  proper  proportion  is  doing  the  same  thing. 
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Tke  Bwropean  Crins. — In  this  article  the  present  state  of  European  affiura 
is  ably  reviewed.  Alluding  to  the  Poliah  question  the  writer  says  : — The 
grand  difficulty  in  the  Polish  question  is  neither  Russia,  Prussia,  nor  Austria, 
Let  us  say  it  plainly — it  is  the  Emperor  Kapoleon.  If  he  were  the  upholder 
of  treaties,  as  he  represented  himself  when  he  assumed  the  purple,  or  the 
disinterested  champion  of  national  rights,  as  he  announced  when  commencing 
the  Italian  war — the  Polish  question  would  be  easily  settled.  Austria,  we 
believe,  would  be  as  ready  to  cede  Galicia  now  as  she  was  in  1816,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  internal  difficulty,  and  of  erecting  in  an  inde- 
pendent Poland  an  external  shield  against  the  power  of  her  colossal  neighbor, 
Russia.  England  would  have  nothing  to  seek,  because  nothing  to  gain,  bat 
the  restoration  of  Poland.  And  if  Napoleon  were  equally  disinterested,  an 
alliance  between  Eogland,  France,  and  Austria  would  ere  this  have  been 
concluded,  and  the  restoration  of  Poland  would  have  become  a  matter  of 
certainty.  But  Napoleon,  as  both  Austria  and  England  now  know,  is  not 
disinterested.  Neither  as  an  ally  is  he  reliable.  England  knows  how  he 
closed  the  Crimean  war — Italy  knows  how  he  acted  at  Yillafranca.  And  so 
does  Austria — for  in  that  interview  he  offered  to  give  back  Lombardy  if  the 
Austrian  Emperor  would  permit  him  to  attack  Prussia  on  the  Rhine.  He 
luul  got  Savoy  and  Nice  ;  but  in  order  to  complete  his  *'  mission,"  he  must 
iBQLtend  the  boundaries  of  France  to  the  Rhine.  If  he  can  accomplish  this, 
hia  dynasty  is  secure.  Internal  freedom  may  be  safely  granted  to  his  sub- 
jects, when  their  external  ambition  has  been  satisfied  ;  and  France  would 
then  cease  from  her  revolutions,  and  settle  down  into  the  normal  conditio^ 
of  nations,  under  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon.  These  are  great  objects,  so  far 
as  regards  Franco  and  himself.  But  if  tried  at  the  bar  of  Europe,  they  must 
be  condemned.  He  cannot  expect  other  nations  to  sacrifice  their  rights  in 
order  that  the  ambition  of  France  may  be  satisfied  and  his  dynasty  secured. 
It  is  these  objects — it  is  this  ambition  of  Napoleon — ^we  repeat,  that  forma 
the  gri^id  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question.  It  forces 
Austria  and  England  to  mistrust  and  keep  aloof  from  him,  and  threatens  to 
divide  Governments  which  ought  to  ally  themselves  on  this  question  into 
opposite  camps. 

We  have  no  desire  to  judge  harshly  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  He  is  a 
great  and  sagacious  monarch,  who  has  benefitted  France,  and  in  whose  policy 
towards  the  rest  of  Europe  evil  and  good  are  intermingled.    Like  every  one 


*  The  British  Monthlies,  including  Blackwood  (American  reprint),  ComhUlj  TempU 
*  ^or,  The  St  Jamet^  Magazine^  Good  Words,  London  Society,  Tke  Churchman^e 
"Magaxine,  MacmiUan,  kc,  kc,,  can  be  proeored  each  month  at  Messrs.  Rollo  k 
^  i^ditii'B,  Torbiito. 
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else,  he  has  his  own  game  to  play,  and  he  must  play  it  to  the  best  advantage.. 
His  policy  requires  that  he  shall  aggrandise  France  at  the  expense  of  other 
states ;  but  even  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  he  must  seek  to  minimise  the 
hostility  which  such  an  aggrandisement  must  create  by  rendering  to  Europe 
all  the  benefits  which  he  possibly  can  compatibly  with  the  prosecution  of  his 
own  ends.  He  is  an  enlightened  monarch,  who  would  fain  be  a  benefactor  of 
Europe  as  well  as  of  his  own  country.  But  he  is  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
jmd  must  attend  to  their  interests  and  aspirations  first ;  and  with  the  realisa- 
tion of  these  are  bound  up  the  success  of  his  dynasty.  He  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion alike  of  difiiculty  and  of  hope.  If  the  present  European  crisis  places 
him  in  the  gravest  embarrassment,  he  knows  also — ^he  has  known  aU  along-^ 
that  without  the  occurrence  of  such  a  crisis  his  most  brilliant  hopes  would 
remain  unfulfilled.  He  has  foreseen  some  such  crisis  as  this  &om  the  fint ; 
he  has  framed  his  policy  upon  the  wants  of  France  and  the  exigencies  of 
Europe.  Availing  himself  of  these  exigencies,  he  has  already  won  laurels  for 
himself  and  aggrandisement  for  France.  But  the  crisis  with  which  he  is  now 
face  to  face  is  far  grander  and  graver — presents  alike  more  risks  and  mors 
advantages — than  any  with  which  he  has  grappled  in  the  past.  It  is  the 
crisis  of  his  dynasty.  It  is  the  crucial  test  of  his  ability  to  cany  out  his 
policy.  He  must  now  gather  up  his  full  strength  to  cope  with  the  enterprisa. 
The  Danish  question  is  also  brought  under  review.  As  if,  says  the  writer,  Eu- 
rope had  not  already  enough  on  her  hands — as  if  there  were  not  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  more  than  sufficient  to  tax  the  amplest  skill  of  statesmen,  and 
ere  long,  probably,  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  nations — the  Germana  arecreii- 
ing  one  embarrassment  more,  heedless  though  it  should  prove  the  spark  whidi 
is  to  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze  of  war.  With  all  our  love  for  the  Germans,  thsta 
is  no  nation  that  more  tries  one's  patience,  and  needlessly  exhanata  our  sym- 
pathy. They  have  no  splendida  vitia^  like  their  Gallic  neighbonra ;  but  thoy 
are  so  maladroit  and  unpractical,  that  their  faults  do  as  much  harm  aa  tlia 
more  criminal  ambition  of  able  monarchs.  In  the  present  case  their  policy  ii 
unjust  and  dishonest,  as  well  as  embarrassing  for  Europe.  The  legal  part  of 
their  claim  is  advanced  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  an  act  of  high-handed 
injustice.  And  even  the  legal  basis  of  their  claim  is  a  curious  one.  At  i 
time  when  the  most  solemn  treaties  which  Europe  ever  ratified  are  thought  to 
have  become  nullified  by  the  lapse  of  less  than  fifty  years,  the  Germans  go 
back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  to  facts  which  Europe  had  forgotten — if  indeed 
Europe  ever  took  cognisance  of  them.  In  the  remote  times  to  which  thii 
German  claim  goes  back,  the  modem  principle  of  nationality  was  unknown, 
and  populations  readily  united  or  parted  according  to  any  changes  in  ths 
persons  or  fortunes  of  their  rulers.  So  it  happened  that  the  duchies  of  Hoi- 
stein  and  Lauenburg  peopled  by  Germans,  and  the  duchy  of  Schleawig  inha- 
bited by  Danes,  at  one  time  had  the  same  duke  for  ruler,  although  each  had 
an  autonomy  of  its  own.  But  about  four  centuries  ago,  the  duchies  became 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  :  their  new  sovereign  becoming  a  duke  of 
the  German  empire  in  virtue  of  his  possession  of  Holstein.  When  the  pre- 
sent Germanic  Confederation  was  formed,  the  King  of  Denmark  became  i 
member  of  it  upon  the  same  title.  Meanwhile  the  Danish  kings  had  allowed 
the  provinces  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenbui^  to  mAintf^in  their  old 
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^'Estates."    But  as  this  administrative  arrangement  was  exceedingly  cum- 
brous, embarrassing,  and  antiquated,  the  Panish  Government  of  late  years 
bas  desired  to  replace  it  (as  Austria  has  recently  done  with  her  provinces, 
and  as  our  nation  did  long  ago)  by  one  national  parliament,  in  which  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  should  be  fairly  represented.     At  the  same  time  the  old 
£Mates  of  the  duchies  were  to  be  maintained  as  local  institutions.     But  when 
this  measure  was  proposed,  the  Germanic  Confederation  interposed.     They 
maintained  that  this  was  not  a  domestic  question  which  the  population  of 
the  kingdom  of  Denmark  could  settle  for  themselves,  inasmuch  as  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg,  though  ^art  of  Denmark,   were  also  members  of  the  Qer- 
manic  Confederacy.     They  insisted  that   these  provinces  should  not  only 
maintain  their  separate  '*  Estates,"  whatever  might  be  the  inconvenience  and 
danger  of  such  an  arrangement  for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  but  also  that 
their  governing  power  should  not  be  merged  in  a  national  parliament,  bat 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  veto  on  the  imperial  legislation* 
They  demand,  in  fact,  that  Holstein,  Lauenberg,  Schleswig,  and  Denmark 
Proper,  should  each  have  an  independent  parliament  of  its  own,  and  an  eqwd 
vote  in  the  administration,  of  the  kingdom.     It  is  needless  to  show  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  never  work  ;  but  the  injustice  of  the  demand  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  under  such  a  constitution,  the  petty  province  of 
Lauenberg,  with  a  population  of  only  50,000,  would  have  an  equal  vote  with 
Denmark  Proper,  which  has  a  population  fuUy  thirty  times  greater.     Hol- 
stein,  with  a  population  of  500,000,  and  Schleswig,  with  40,000,  would  like- 
wise each  possess  a  veto  upon  the  imperial  legislation  of  the  Danish  kingdom. 
Under  such  a  constitution,  accordingly,  Denmark  would  become  a  depend- 
ency of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 

For  the  sake  of  peace,  and  as  '*  a  sacrifice  extorted  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances,"  the  Danish  Government  a  year  ago  cancelled  the  act  by  which 
Holstein  was  to  be  represented  in  the  Danish  Parliament,  and  allowed  the' 
Bstates  of  that  province  to  exercise  a  legislative  and  supply-granting  power^ 
in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  Germanic  Diet  of  4th  March  1860,  and 
7th  February  1861.     But  this  would  not  content  the  Diet.     Several  centn* 
ries  ago  (in  1460  ! ),  a  declaration  was  made  by  a  king  of  Denmark  to  the 
effect  that  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  should  never  be  separated ; 
and  the  Diet  now  maintains  that  this  means  they  shall  never  be  differently 
treated — and  that  as  Holstein  must  have  an  independent  parliament,  Schles- 
wig must  also  have  one  ?    The  Diet,  be  it  observed,  has  no  pretext  of  any 
kind  to  interfere  directly  with  SchlesMrig,  which  never,  either  with  the  old 
Germanic  empire,  or  with  the  present  Germanic  Confederacy,  was  connected ; 
but,  say  they,  ''  we  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Holstein,  and  as 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  never  to  be  separated,  we  deny  that  any  change 
can  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  one  more  than  of  the  other."    This  is 
obviously  an  attempt  ''to  paralyse  the  Danish  monarchy."    This  was  the 
language  of  Lord  Russell  himself  when  writing  to  Lord  Cowley  in  February 
1861,  before  his  lordship  lost  his  wits  a  year  ago,  and  to  which  happily  he  is 
returning  again  now.     The  object  of  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
IB  transparent.     They  desire  to  wrench  Holstein  from  Denmark,  for  the 
^double  reason  that  the  HolateinerB  are  Germans,  and  that  the  ConfedeiMj*' 
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wants  the  splendid  harbour  of  Kiel  as  a  station  for  the  (German  fleet  that  is 
to  be.  Moreover,  as  German  settlers  have  immigrated  into  Schleswig  in  suoik 
numbers  that  they  now  constitute  one-half  of  the  population,  the  Confederacy 
desires  to  keep  Schleswig  also  apart  from  Denmark,  in  order  that  they  maj 
Hkewise  get  possession  of  it. 


GOOD  WORDS. — JANUARY. 

2*^  Weather,  and  the  Prophets, — ^When  water  il  converted  into  invisiUe- 
Tapour,  it  occupies  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  times  its  original 
Tolume,  and  becomes  much  lighter  than  air — as  light,  indeed,  as  the  ordinaiy 
coal-gas  with  which  balloons  are  filled,  so  that  if  enclosed  in  a  similar  en« 
▼elope  it  would  rise  in  the  air  like  a  balloon.     Being  free,  however,  it  mixes- 
with  the  air,  and  that  oot  merely  by  a  simple  chance-medley  confusion,  but- 
by  a  peculiar  self-diffusive  energy  arising  from  its  inherent  elasticity,  by 
which  the  particles  of  every  one  species  of  gas  or  vapour  struggle  to  inter- 
penetrate and  needle,  as  it  were,  their  way  among  those  of  every  other  which 
oppose  to  them  no  elastic  pressure,  but  that  simple  resistance  to  jostling 
which  an  inert  body  of  any  other  kind  might  do, — which  feathers,  for 
instance,  might  oppose  to  air,  introduced  and  struggling  to  diffuse  itself 
among  them.     Of  course  they  will  be  pushed  from  their  places  in  the  struggle^ 
both  lateraUy  and  vertically,  and  thus  arises  over  the  whole  region  in  which 
the  vapour  is  in  course  of  production,  a  pressure  on  the  air  both  outwards 
and  upwards.     The  former,  however,  cannot  be  effective  in  removing  air 
bodily  to  any  great  distance  horizontally  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  do  so 
it  would  have  to  shove  aside  the  whole  surrounding  aerial  atmosphere,  and  to 
crowd  it  upon  that  which  is  beyond  :  while  there  is  room  in  a  vertical  diree- 
tion  for  an  indefinite  removal,  and  the  upward  pressure  is  also  aided  by  the 
lightness  of  the  up-struggling  vapour,   which  therefore  rises  rapidly— fioi 
Vfithout  dragging  up  with  it  a  great  deed  of  air.     The  consequence  is  to  estab- 
lish, immediately  under  the  sun,  at  whatever  part  of  the  globe  it  happens  to 
be  vertical,  and  at  which  there  is  a  supply  of  moisture,  and  for  a  very  large 
space  around  it,  what  may  be  likened  to  a  vast  up-surging  fountain  of  air  and 
and  vapour  throwing  itself  up  with  an  impetus,  breaking  up  and  bulging 
outwards  the  immediately  incumbent  atrial  strata  very  far  above  their  na* 
tund  levels,  and  introducing  at  the  same  time  into  the  air  a  great  quantity  of 
vapour,  as  well  as  withdrawing,  by  direct  transfer,  from  the  lower  atmosphere, 
a  great  deal  of  air,  which  of  course  has  to  be  supplied  by  in-draft  along  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  process  now  described,  is  in  a  great  many  of  its  features  similar  to  that 
gentler  one  previously  stated,  and  as  it  always  takes  place  at  some  point  or 
other  of  the  intertropical  region,  it  conspires  with  and  locally  exaggerates  iti 
result  so  far  as  the  transfer  and  circulation  of  air  and  the  production  of  windf 
IB  concerned.  As  regards  the  vapour,  a  large  portion  is  very  speedily  deprived 
of  its  elasticity  and  ascensional  power,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  visibls 
doud,  collecting  and  descending  in  rain.  This  is  a  consequence  partly  of  iff 
amviL  in  a  colder  region,  but  mainly  of  the  property  which  all  gases  and  a 
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m  alike  posBess,  of  absorbing  and  rendering  latent  a  large  quantity  of 
18  they  expand  in  volume,  and  bo  becoming,  ipso  facto,  colder.  Both 
ir  and  the  vapour  do  so  expand  as  they  rise,  by  reason  of  the  diminution 
assure  they  experience.  The  air  indeed  retains  its  elastic  state  as  aitf 
ver  cold  it  may  become,  and  therefore  merely  takes  its  place  in  its  new 
ion  as  very  cold  air^  without  further  tendency  to  rise.  But  the  vapoiur 
iUed  loses  its  vaporous  state,  and  condenses  in  the  manner  above  stated, 
ig  only  so  much  uncondensed  as  can  remain  vaporous  under  that  tem^ 
ure  and  pressure.  This  is  the  original  of  those  continual  and  violent 
deal  rains  which  always  accompany  the  vertical  sun,  and  its  near  neigh- 
iood,  and  of  which  we  feel  the  influence,  though  slightly,  in  our  wet 
I.  The  vapour  being  thus  arrested  in  its  upward  progress,  the  whole  of 
vaporatory  process  we  have  just  described,  however  tumultuous  in  its 
Q,  is  confined  to  what  may  be  considered  comparatively  the  lower  strata 
a  atmosphere.     But  these  become  in  this  manner  saturated  with  mois- 

and  when  carried  into  the  general  circulation,  convey  it  either  as  cloud 
invisible  vapour  to  the  farthest  regions  of  the  earth, 
aides  the  evaporation  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun,  a  vast 
int  of  moisture  is  taken  up  by  the  air  immediately  from  the  sea  and 
over  which  it  passes  in  its  indraft  towards  the  equator  as  a  trade-wind, 
ing  from  a  colder  region  to  a  warmer,  and  acquiring  heat  as  it  advances 
opacity  for  receiving  and  retaining  moisture  in  an  invisible  state  is  con- 
Jly  increasing,  and  hence,  even  during  the  absence  of  the  sun  in  the 
#  hours,  it  is  constantly  absorbing  moisture,  which  it  carries  along  with 
ad  delivers,  as  a  contribution  of  its  own  collecting,  into  the  general 
iding  mass,  to  be  handed  over  in  the  returning  upper  current  into  the 
lation.  Hence  it  arises  that  the  regions  of  the  earth  habitually  swept 
le  trade  winds  abound  in  sandy  deserts  and  arid  waters.     When,  how- 

in  the  progress  of  that  circulation,  it  descends  again  to  the  earth,  and 
mes  a  surf  ace- wind  (assuming  the  character  of  an  *'  anti-trade  "),  it  finds 
'  in  precisely  reversed  circumstances.  It  is  now  travelling  from  a  warmer 
colder  region .    Saturated  with  moisture  in  the  warmer,   and  parting 

the  heat  which  alone  enabled  it  to  retain  it,  its  vapour  condenses. 
ds  already  formed  thicken,  and  descend  in  rain,  and  fresh  ones  are  con- 
hlly  forming,  to  fall  in  snow  at  a  further  stage  of  its  progress,  till  all  the 
rfluous  moisture  is  thus  successively  drained  ofif,  and  it  is  prepared  to  re- 
ne,  whUe  starting  on  a  fresh  circuit,  the  character  of  a  drying  wind. 
e  have  here  the  origin  of  that  generally  observed  difiference  of  character 
een  our  two  most  prevalent  winds — the  S.  W.  and  the  N.E.  The  former 
r  ''anti-trade,"  that  which  from  our  geographical  position  we  are  chiefly 
led  to  expect,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  of  far  the  most  frequent 
rrenoe.  Its  prevailing  characters  are  warmth,  moisture,  cloud  and  rain, 
sll  as  persistence  and  strength.  In  the  former  of  these  characters  it  is 
igly  reinforced  by  the  circumstances  of  its  accompanying  across  the 
ntic  the  Gulf -stream,  which,  in  fact,  it  helps  to  drift  upon  our  western 
by  and  which,  retaining  a  considerable  amount  of  the  equatorial  heat, 
M  up  along  its  whole  course  a  copious  supply  of  vapour,  in  addition  to 

with  which  the  air  above  it  ia  akeady  loaded ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives 
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to  our  west  coasts,  and  to  that  of  Ireland,  their  moist  and  rainy  climate- 
double,  and  more  than  double^  the  amount  of  rain  falling  annually  on  the 
coasts  exposed  to  its  full  influence,  as  compared  with  the  eastern  ooast^  which 
it  does  not  reach  until  drained  of  its  excess  of  humidity. 

The  characters  of  our  North-East  winds  (for  such  as  are  in  oommoo  par^ 
lance  called  Easterly  winds  are  almost  always  such)  are  the  reyerse  of  these  in 
eyery  particular.  They  are  cold,  dry,  and  hence  often  spoken  of  as  cuUm^ 
from  their  parching  effect  on  the  skin,  and,  as  a  natural  consequenoe,  for  tfat 
most  part  accompanied  with  a  clear  sky.  They  are  seldom  of  very  long  con- 
tinuance, and  may  be  regarded  rather  as  casual  winds,  except  in  the  spring, 
when  the  advance  of  the  sun  to  the  north  of  the  Equator  begins  to  call  into 
action  a  northern  indraft — to  push  to  the  northward  the  limit  of  the  north- 
east trades,  and  to  unsetUe  by  its  intr^ision  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tibi* 
wiiid-zones  which  its  long  continuatws  in  extreme  South  laiibudtj  near  tib# 
umUer  solstice,  had  allowed  to  take  up,  and  rest  in,  its  extreme  sawQ^mmo^ 
position.  To  this  opposition  of  characters  we  may  add,  th&t  the  Soutli-wsBi* 
wind  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  lower,  and  th&t  of  the  North-east  with 
a  higher  than  average  barometric  pressure  ;  a  oonnecti<Hi  partially,  but  not 
entirely,  accounted  for  by  the  lightness  of  warm  and  moist  air  as  oompand 
with  cold  and  dry,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  those  indications  of  the  weatiMr' 
(fair,  settled  fair,  rain,  much  rain,  <tc.,  dc.,)  which  we  find  inscribed  oppo- 
site to  the  divisions  of  the  scale  of  inches  in  our  ordinary  barometers.  Whan 
the  North-east  wind  brings  snow,  as  it  very  frequently  does,  it  is  not  by  thi 
precipitation  of  its  own  moisture,  but  by  its  intrusion  as  a  cold  wind  into  s 
warmer  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture,  and  ready  to  deposit  it  tinder  sn| 
cooling  influence. 

Complementary  to  the  phenomenon  just  mentioned  of  a  tendency  to  North* 
easterly  wind  in  the  spring,  i.e,,  to  the  production  of  a  lull  or  temporaiy  in* 
termittence  in  the  regular  South-west  current,  and  the  substitution  for  it  oi 
its  opposite,  may  be  considered  that  aggravation  of  its  intensity  which  tfikr 
place  subsequent  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  exaggerated,  however,  and  tiuowi 
later  into  the  season,  viz.,  into  November,  by  the  conspiring  action  of  sev- 
eral distinct  causes,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  explain. 

As  the  sun  in  its  annual  course  traverses  the  northern  and  southern  hahw 
of  the  ecliptic,  it  creates  summer  in  the  one  hemisphere,  simultaneously  wiii 
winter  in  the  other,  and  the  balance  of  aerial  expansion  and  aqueous  eyap<v- 
ation  Lb  alternately  struck  in  favour  of  each.  As  a  necessary  consequenoai  • 
large  amount  both  of  air  and  of  aqueous  vapour  canying  air  along  with  it  ii 
alternately  driven  over  from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other.  The  only  coam 
which  the  elements  so  transferred  can  pursue,  is  by  passing  in  the  hidiir 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  across  that  medial  line  where  the  two  superior  col' 
flowing  currents  separate  on  their  courses  towards  either  pole— in  other  wodk 
by  joining  with,  and  reinforcing  the  *'  anti-trade  "  current  on  that  sids  of  thi 
equator  towards  which  they  are  prox>elled.  Now  this  cause  of  reinforcemssl 
cannot  begin  to  be  felt  until  the  sun,  having  passed  the  Equinoctial,  hM 
advanced  considerably  towards  the  other  solstice.  In  the  case  of  tiie  nortiritt 
anti-trade,  the  effect  in  question  is  rendered  still  more  sensible  by  the  m0 
preponderance  of  sea  in  the  southern  hemisphsie  as  ooinptted  with  ^ 
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iKMrthem,  and  the  much  greater  quantity  of  yapour  raised  by  the  summer  sun 
on  that  side  of  the  Equator.  And  besides  all  this,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  all  the  air  which  had  been  dragged  across  the  Equator  iuto  the  southern 
liemiaphere  by  transferred  yapour  during  the  continuance  of  our  northern 
■unimer,  and  there  as  it  were  imprisoned,  is  now  released,  and  returns, 
necessarily  by  the  same  course,  and  contributes  to  reinforce  the  northern. 
Anti-trades. 


TSBCPLB   BAK. — JAITUARY. 

« 

With  the  January  number  of  Temple  Bar^  commences  a  new  story  called 
"/Che  Doctor's  Wife,"  by  the  author  of  **  Lady  Audley's  Secret." 

Tke  Jwner  Life  of  a  Shipwreck, — We  had  beautiful  weather,  and  the  day 
I  liter  leaving  Ceylon  were  as  joyous  aa  could  be,  when  the  accident  happened 
^which  is  the  occasion  of  my  writing  to  you  so  soon. 

It  was  a  clear  calm  night  when  we  aU  retired  to  our  cabins  ;  butafterwandi 
it  seems,  a  dense  fog  came  on,  so  that  you  could  not  have  told  when  it  wma 
vmonung  without  a  watch.    Of  course  nobody  was  likely  to  turn  out  so  soon 
-i§m  jOBoal,  and  eyen  the  habituaUy  early  risers,  who  always  took  their  e&oto 
Jkturee  on  deck  in  absurd  yarieties  of  undress,  were  still  in  their  cabina  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock.     It  was  ab6ut  this  hour  when  we  all  experienced  a  terrible 
.ihock.     The  ship  had  struck  on  a  rock.      There  was  no  mistake  about  it. 
iThere  was  an  awful  crash,  a  stop,  and  then  we  turned  oyer  on  one  side.  With 
btke  ship,  my  servant  and  myself,  who  alone  occupied  the  cabin,  turned  over 
itHkOf  and  to  bear  us  company  came  every  loose  artide  in  the  apartment.    I 
tJiad  Hbe  lower  berth,  so  had  an  easy  fall  upon  the  floor  ;  but  poor  Anna  Maria, 
>who  slept  above,  was  not  a  little  bruised,  and  would  have  been  more  so  hmt 
7lAte  happened  to  fall  upon  me.     This  was  pleasanter  for  her  than  for  me  ;  b«t 
^ibe.was  not  half  so  embarrassing  as  the  inanimate  objects  which  swept  down 
.japan  xis  both, — desks,  dressing-cases,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  crinolines,  dreswa 
.i-«rolothes,  in  fact,  of  every  kind,  and  all  the  toilet  apparatus,  of  course,  «^to 
riHlj  nothing  of  ^e  sea  which  poured  in  through  the  port,  and  drenched  every 
»-^hiiig  in  about  two  minutes. 

I  was  terribly  frightened,  but  soon  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  laugh^at 
rihe  absurd  picture  we  must  have  presented  to  any  body  having  the  leiiure<  to 
Jook  at  us.     I  picked  myself  up,  and  then  picked  up  Anna  Maria  (our  ser- 
vants are  always  more  helpless  than  ourselves  in  times  of  danger)  ;    and  we 
Tmre  just  extricating  one  another  from  the  mass  of  goods  and  chattels  with 
'cWhich  we  were  compassed,  when  the  ship  turned  upon  the  other  side,  and  we 
rftece  all-— myself,  servant,  goods,  chattels,  and  every  thing — thrown  over  in 
cHie  opposite  direction.     The  same  scene  of  confusion  was  now  enacted  again, 
•jend  as  the  ship  continued  to  rock  from  side  to  side,  there  seemed  nothing  for 
jtit  but  to  get  out  of  the  cabin  with  all  speed. 

In  the  meantime  the  ship  went  rocking  to  and  fro  with  more  violence  than 
r^eifier,.  and  as  it  seemed  that  no^good  came  of  remaining  in  the  saloon,  nearly 
■ifwwy  body  rushed  upon  deck — costumes  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  aa 
-I  liaiytd  remarked  by  a  flippant  young  attorney,  who  was  too  professional  to 
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believe  in  danger  without  conclusiye  evidence.  And  certainly  our  conditiom 
was  such  as  well  might  provoke  laughter.  I  have  told  you  of  the  arrangementt 
as  to  skirts,  <S:c.  The  coiffures  were,  if  possible,  more  rediculous,  and  in 
pect  of  these,  as  indeed  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  toilette,  you  might 
personal  character  cropping  out.  Some  ladies,  who  had  always  appeared  to 
have  abundant  hair,  now  presented  themselves  with  half-bald  heads,  and 
dreadful  objects  they  looked,  it  must  be  confessed  ;  while  others,  whom  we 
had  never  given  credit  for  having  much  hair  of  their  own  displayed  themaelvoi 
as  nicely  coiffe  as  ever — a  transpai'ent  arrangement  which  deceived  nobody. 
One  lady,  who  had  always  been  suspected  of  doing  something  to  her  complex- 
ion, and  in  particular  of  rouging,  showed  exactly  the  same  as  usual,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  spent  twenty  minutes  upon  her  face 
even  at  this  terrible  crisis.  It  is  certain  that  she  had  bestowed  very  little 
time  upon  any  other  department  of  adornment ;  for  her  wardrobe  was  so  lim- 
ited when  she  came  upon  deck  that  a  contribution  was  at  once  levied  in  her 
favour  upon  another  passenger,  who  appeared  in  most  unbecoming  style  as  rs- 
garded  her  head^  but  with  no  less  than  three  robes,  one  over  the  other.  Shs 
surely  must  have  dressed  for  the  shipwreck  before  leaving  Galle  ! 

Two  or  three  of  the  ladies — I  noticed  only  two  or  three — ^were  complete^ 
costumed.  They  might  have  made  a  morning  call  ifi  the  attire  which  thej 
wore  on  this  short  notice  ;  and  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  were  in  equaUy  good 
order.    I  suppose  habit  does  a  great  deal  for  people  in  such  cases. 

Well,  the  rocking  went  on,  and  every  thing  in  the  saloon  was  in  the  great- 
est confusion — all  the  cabin-doors  open,  every  body  rushing  about  in  the  di- 
versified attu^  I  have  described,  trying  to  save  whatever  property  Oiey  could 
collect,  with  a  view  to  ultimately  saving  themselves.  But  this  prooeediDg 
was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  an  order  irom  the  captain  for  us  aU  to  goon 
deck.  Eveiy  body,  of  course,  considered  this  to  mean  that  we  were  going  to 
pieces  at  once  ;  so  the  things  that  had  been  collected  were  thrown  down  any 
where,  and  every  lady  went  up,  supported  by  the  first  gentleman  who  camt 
to  hand — or  }>erhaps  I  might  more  properly  say,  to  arm.  What  a  sight  tks 
deck  presented  compared  with  its  usual  appearance  at  the  same  hour !  Instesd 
of  the  freshly- washed  parquet,  everything  clean  and  neat  and  in  its  place,  and 
passengers,  nicely  dressed,  having  their  promenade  before  breakfast,  that 
were  nothing  but  uncleanliness  and  confusion,  haggard  half-clothed  wretchai 
rushing  about  in  despair,  and  the  ship's  company  all  talking  at  once  as  thej 
set  about  t'leir  duty.  What  duty  they  were  engaged  in  was  soon  apparent— 
they  were  lowering  the  boats. 

Directly  this  was  seen,  there  was  a  general  rush  at  the  unfortunate  captiiB 
,  to  be  saved — this  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  Some  merely  asked  for 
themselves  :  *'  Oh,  do,  dear  captain,  take  me  into  a  boat ;  oh,  do  take  caroof 
me  !  "  Others  were  thoughtful  for  their  husbands  or  children  :  '*  Oh,  ^ 
dear  captain,  think  of  my  little  boy  ;  do  not  let  him  be  left  behind  !  ^  <ffi 
"  Oh,  make  my  Henry  go  in  the  first  boat ;  if  you  don't,  I  know  he  will  bi 
waiting,  and  then  there  will  be  no  room  for  him.  You  may  leave  me  if  ytm 
like  I  "  And  so  forth.  The  poor  captain  wa^  at  his  wits'  end  between  thoB 
all.  *  *  My  good  ladies, "  said  he,  *  *  we  will  get  you  all  oflf  if  you  will  only  hsw 
a  little  patience,  and  be  a  little  quiet.  The  boats  shall  take  you  in  partiet-' 
ladies  first,  gentlemen  afterwards.     The  shore,  you  see,  is  not  hatofL** 
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It  WM  a  miracle  that  we  all  reached  in  safety  ;  for  one  of  the  ropes  broke, 
and  the  boat  was  hurled  back  against  the  ship.  It  was  not  our  boat ;  but  en 
revanche  we  were  &s  nearly  swamped  as  could  be.  However,  there  we  all  were 

■  at  last,  safe  on  land.  All  of  us  ?  Yes  ;  nobody  was  missing.  It  was  a  cnri- 
ous  sensation  the  time  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  fact.  The  captain  counted 
us  oyer  in  regular  order,  but  of  course  we  could  not  be  satisfied  with  that  :^ 
"  Where  is  Emily  1"  "1  hope  dear  Mrs.  Wavelet  is  with  naV*  "  Oh,  yes, 
dear,  here."  "  Fve  not  seen  Miss  Topaz  yet ;  I  hope  she*s  safe."  "  Oh,  yes 
ma'am ;  she's  over  there  sitting  on  the  sand,  and  wringing  the  water  out  of 
her  hair."  '*  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  again,  Captain  Tulwar  ;  I  was  afraid 
you  were  lost,  and  had  taken  my  baby's  bottle  with  you."  Poor  Captain  Tul- 
war, by  the  way,  was  holding  the  bottle  at  arm's  length,  like  an  antique  lamp, 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  it.  *'  This  is  your  baby,  ma'am  ;  and  I'll  thank 
you  to  give  me  mine."  *'  I  have  not  the  smallest  desire  to  keep  it,  I  can  as- 
sure you  ;  other  peoples'  babies  are  not  such  desirable  possessions."  "  Tes, 
this  is  mine  ;  but  it  had  a  coral  in  its  hand."  ''  Well,  ma'am,  I  have  not  ta- 
ken the  coral,  if  you  mean  that."  '*  I  have  not  seen  that  fat,  bald-headed 
old  gentleman  we  took  on  shore  at  Madras.     I  gave  Julia  to  him  to  take  care 

*oL'*  ''Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  he's  here,  and  here's  Julia,  and  you  can  take  her 
back  ;  she  doesn't  seem  to  like  me  much  ;   I  suppose  it's  because  I'm  fat  and 

'  bald."  ''  Oh,  I  mean  nothing,  sir.  Julia,  why  do  you  not  thank  the  gentle- 
man?" 

We  were  nearly  all  ladies  here,  most  of  the  gentlemen  having  been  left  on 
the  beach,  endeavouring  to  save  the  luggage  from  the  ship.  We  were  awfully 
hungry  by  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  had  to  content  ourselves  with  some 

-damp  biscuits  and  water.     It  was  a  weary  time  that  we  passed  in  the  huts 

•  and  the  tent — ^relieved,  of  course,  a  little  by  conversation — ^until  five  o'clock 

»eame,  and  with  it  the  welcome  announcement  that  we  were  to  have  dinner. 
The  announcement  came  in  the  form  of  an  odour  which  explained  itself ;  and 

'  we  all  agreed  that  the  Jockey  Club  and  AUxmidra  Bouquet  were  nothing  to  it. 
And  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  Nothing  but  Irish  stew — and  oh,  eo  fat  I^ 
We  could  not  have  touched  it  at  any  other  time  ;  and  we  had  no  bread  ov 
vegetables  to  relieve  it.  Moreover,  we  had  neither  plates  nor  knives  and 
forks,  but  ate  oflf  large  leaves  with  our  fingers.  But  it  was  a  charming  meal ; 
and  we  all  declared  that  no  diner  d  la  Eu-ase  was  ever  half  so  good.  The  gen- 
tlemen, too,  had  joined  us  by  this  time,  and  contributed  to  keep  up  our  spir- 
its ;  so  that  we  could  even  make  fun  of  our  situation,  which  we  certainly 
could  not  have  done  in  the  morning.  The  gentlemen  had,  of  course,  man- 
aged to  save  some  cheroots,  which  were  damp,  but  delightful, — at  least,  so 
they  said.  These  they  smoked  after  dinner  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  la« 
dies  who  never  could  endure  the  odour  before  forgot  to  be  ill  through  it 
now. 

This  was  all  very  well  until  it  became  time  to  retire  to  rest,  and  then  our 
troubles  began  anew.  The  invalids  were  put  into  the  huts,  and  the  rest  of 
us  slept  in  the  tent,  or  tried  to  sleep.  Of  course  we  had  no  beds — nothing 
but  blankets  and  rugs — and  no  pillows,  except  such  as  we  could  improvise. 
Undressing  altogether,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  for  partial 

-undressing,  scarcely  any  of  us  had  anything  to  spare  ;  so  we  nearly  all  lay 
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down  as  we  were.  And  a  pleasant  time  we  had  of  it,  tmly  !  The  heat  waa 
terrific,  and  the  moBqnitos  every  where — ^there  must  hare  been  thousands  of 
them  in  the  tent,  for  the  noise  they  made  was  as  loud  as  bagpipes  ;  ao  thai 
repose  was  out  of  the  question,  except  by  fits  and  starts  ;  and  when  you  gotit^ 
you  were  always  sure  to  be  roused  by  somebody  cr3dng  out  at  the  bites,  and 
slapping  at  their  faces  and  necks  in  order  to  crush  the  authors  of  their  misaiy. 
There  was  one  stout  lady  who  suffered  more  than  any  of  us  :  she  had  not  » 
wink  of  sleep  for  hours,  but  lay  awake,  moaning  and  crying,  and  slapping^ 
the  horrid  little  insects,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a  particular  afiection  to 
her.  At  last  she  was  quiet,  and  dropped  into  a  slimiber  ;  but  it  did  not  flo- 
dure  long. 

**  Are  you  awake,  dear  ? "  said  a  sympathetic  Toice— that  of  a  particular 
friend,  who  sincerely  pitied  h&c  condition. 

'*  Tes,  I  am  now  I "  was  the  answer,  made  with  undisguised  fury.  *'  Bpt 
I  was  just  off  in  a  beautiful  sleep,  which  you  have  quite  put  an  end  to  I " 

Apologies  were  useless  ;  the  mischief  was  done  ;  sleep  had  flown  from  Hie 
eyelids  of  the  large  lady,  and  returned  no  more.  How  she  hated  her  partic- 
ular friend  !     For  myself,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  forbear  laughing. 

I  slept  scarcely  at  all  until  morning,  making  some  little  use  of  my  time  Yxf 
fanning  the  children,  who  suffered  awfully.  But  I  dropped  off  joat  befoie 
daylight,  and  then  I  had  nightmare.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  m3r8df  wilh 
my  head  half-buried  in  the  sand,  under  a  chair. 

Where  the  gentlemen  slept  I  know  not,  but  I  suppose  in  the  open  air.  I 
saw  the  doctor  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  he  prescribed  some  cfauyt 
and  water.     Some  claret  had  fortunately  been  saved  from  the  wreck. 

Next  morning,  the  ladies — ^that  is  to  say,  all  who  wished,  or  were  atroog 
enough — went  to  bathe  in  the  sea.  Two  gentlemen  kept  guard  on  the  bsiflh 
to  keep  off  intruders.  Of  course  I  was  among  the  bathers  ;  and  a  boaulijul 
flwim  I  had.  Then  back  to  breakfast — Irish  stew  again  ;  very  moiiotoBiiii% 
but  very  nice.  After  breakfast,  we  learnt,  to  our  delight,  that  we  were  to  fO 
to  Rajah's  palace,  instead  of  our  huts  and  tents.  The  palace  waa  about^A 
mile  off.  In  the  meantime  we  learnt,  still  more  to  our  delight,  that  iii» 
greater  portion  of  the  passengers's  baggage  had  been  recovered  from  thejiliip, 
and  was  on  the  shore.  This,  however,  was  to  be  sent  after  us  ;  ao  we  did  out 
wait  for  it.  At  the  palace,  whither  we. went  like  birds,  there  were  two  laice: 
rooms  provided  for  us,  in  which  we  could  place  mattresses  for  ele^ing.  Ver 
.a  dining-room,  a  hut  was  soon  rigged  up  ;  and  there  we  were,  very  eomfock- 
able  indeed.  On  the  walls  of  the  latter  we  found  written— «  touching  pieft 
of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  stewards, — ''  Have  pitt  on  ub  foob  smr- 

WKBCKED  PASSENGERS." 

I 

OORNHILL.  — JANUAET . 

Publishers  before  the  Age  of  Printiiig. — ^If  Tryphon,  the  publisher,  iae4* 
cent,  per  cent,  profit  on  a  charge  of  eightpenoe  for  a  bound  copy  of  origiqi^ 
poems  by  a  celebrated  author,  the  cost  of  production  must  have  indeed  befn 
tmaU.  And  Horace's  well  known  lines,  declaring  that  a  succeasful  po^ 
.brings  both  money  to  publisher  and  fame  to  the. author,  parsing  even  aqrB** 
the  sea,  indicate  tihat  the  numbers  sold  must  have  been  very  large. 
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The  reader,  doubtless,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  th&t  books  were  cheap  in 
iho«e  days,  because  authors  were  not  paid.  But  the  reader  is  rash,  and  in 
Ids  rashness  wrong.  Authors  were  paid.  I  do  not  assert,  nor  insinuate,  that 
they  ever  received  the  sums  which  our  magnificent  bibliopoles  pay  celebrated 
Mithors — sums  the  yeiy  mention  of  which  would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  ftut- 
lered  the  attics  of  Grub  Street  to  madness.  Horace  neyer  got  a  guinea  a 
line  for  his  odes ;  nor  did  Petronius  receive  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  his 
romance.  Livy  was  not  so  well  paid  as  Macaulay.  But  the  Roman  authors 
.were  paid,  nevertheless,  and  were  paid  sums  greater  thai^  were  usually  re- 
eeived  long  after  the  invention  of  printing.  It  is  very  probable  that  then, 
as  now,  many  books  were  published  without  any  honorarium ;  sometimes 
because  the  authors  were  rich,  and  wrote  only  for  fame — ^which  would,  of 
course,  help  the  cheapness  of  books  ;  and  sometimes  because  the  quality  of 
"tiie  works  inspired  but  a  mediocre  confidence  in  their  commercial  success. 
But  it  is  clear  that  as  soon  as  publishing  became  a  commercial  speculation, 
and  rival  publishers  struggled  for  the  honour  (and  profit)  of  new  works, 
needy  authors  would  learn  the  value  of  their  manuscripts.  That  Mart&d 
was  paid,  and  was  very  anxious  for'  the  money,  we  know  from  his  own  oon- 
-fession.    He  lets  us  know  that  he,  loo,  was — 

"  Impelled  by  hunger,  and  request  of  friends  f 

.and  he  finishes  a  book  that  he  may  touch  the  hoTwrarium.     It  is,  no  doubt, 

.  jaroe  thali  Martial  complains  of  his  poverty,  and  bitterly  says,  that  while  his 

f  exses  are  read  even  in  Britain,  his  purse  knows  nothing  of  it.     An  old  com- 

jdaint  this  of 'the  poverty  of  poets,  and  one  which  the  invention  of  printing 

jfas  far  from  alleviating.     But  Martial  received,  it  is  estimated,  the  sum  of 

.  J^ur  thousand  four  hundred  francs,  or,  say  two  hundred  pounds,  for  his  epi- 

jpaunB  :  a  small  sum,  and  one  which  would  by  no  means  diminish  his  sense  of 

jUfiflt  being  paid.     But  Milton,  for  the  Paradise  Losty  and  Spenser,  for  iiho 

tJfo^^  Queeny  would  have  considered  such  a  siun  magnificent.    Indeed,  many 

poets,  and  other  authors,  since  the  invention  of  printing,  have  been  glad  to^ 

^get  their  works  published,  and  receive  for  the  copyright  a  few  presentation 

jpopies.     Apropos  of  these  presentation  copies.  Martial  eomplains  that  impu* 

ff^^t  acquaintances  make  claims  upon  the  purchase  money  ;  and  seme  add 

.(ipsolt  to  injury  by  selling  the  copy  they  have  begged  from  the  author.     Yfe 

.tkave  our  own  grievances  in  this  line  ;  among  them  is  that  noticed  by  Charl^ 

^..jUunb,  who  objects  to  authors  '*  presenting  you  with  copies  of  their  wosk 

which  don't  sell  (writing  in  them  their  foolish  autograph),  and  expect  you  in 

return  to  present  them  with  copies  of  your  works  which  do  sell. " 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  evidence  of  a  univefsal  taste  for  reading,  and 
immense  publicity  for  successful  writers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  immense 
publishing  activity  implied  by  this,  and  also  of  surprising  cheapness  of  books, 
it  becomes  a  question  how  such  diffusion  and  cheapness  became  practicable 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  which  to  us  seems  the  only  means  of  cheap 
literature.  That  no  parallel  can  properly  be  drawn  between  the  condition  of 
things  in  Rome  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  apparent  in  the  capital  facts, 
that  in  Rome  books  were  not  rare  and  costly,  and  that  readers  were  numerous. 
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Wherein  then  lies  the  source  of  the  difierenoe  ?  In  the  fact  of  slave-lAbonr. 
In  Rome  there  were  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  slaves  employed  in  thai 
work  of  transcribing,  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  done  by  a  few  monks 
And  clerks.  Slave-labour  was  not  only  abundant,  it  was  cheap.  Writing  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  not  a  common  accomplishment,  and  labour  was  valu- 
able. In  the  Roman  household  the  readers  (anckgnogta)  and  the  transcriben 
{librarii)  were  almost  as  indispensable  as  cooks  or  dressers.  Even  the  ladies 
had  their  female  transcribers  (libraria).  These  slaves  were  not  only  em- 
ployed in  writing  to  dictation,  and  making  extracts,  but  also  in  copying  any 
book  which  their  masters  desired,  and  which  was  not  yet  issued  to  the  paUio^ 
or  had  ceased  to  be  common  in  the  shops. 

At  first  every  one  supplied  his  library  by  these  means.  But  gradually  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  division  of  labour,  and  specialization  of  employments, 
produced  a  separate  class  of  publishers.  Atticus,  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and 
himself  an  author,  being  of  a  commercial  no  less  than  of  a  literaiy  tarn,  saw 
a  fine  opening  for  his  tastes  and  energies  in  the  preparation  of  copies  on  a 
grand  scale.  He  had  a  number  of  slaves  trained  specially  for  the  puipoae  ; 
■and,  by  employing  a  vast  number  of  copyists  at  once,  he  could  multiply  books 
almost  as  fast  as  they  were  demanded  ;  and  could  issue  them  at  a  price  which 
would  induce  most  people  to  buy  from  him  rather  than  employ  their  own 
slaves  in  copying.  He  produced  books  at  a  low  price,  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  a  superior  style.  His  success  was  so  great  as  rapidly  to  find  imitators ; 
publishing  became  a  trade.  Rome  soon  had  numerous  bookshops  in  every 
quarter.  The  columns  of  the  colonnades  were  emblazoned  with  announoe- 
ments  of  new  books.  And  favourite  authors  were  besieged  by  flattering 
publishers,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  eager  to  get  the  work  *^  so 
much  and  generally  desired  by  the  public."  This  eageniess  was  not  unfre- 
quently  punished  ;  the  Nemesis  of  a  large  ''remainder"  overtook  the  too 
enterprising  speculator.  However,  there  was  the  resource  of  the  provinces, 
to  which  unsold  copies  could  be  despatched ;  and  when  the  provinces  wen 
rebellious,  there  was  always,  as  Martial  and  Horace  intimate,  the  resource  of 
selling  the  unread  verses  to  wrap  up  pastry  and  spices. 

There  was  no  need  of  printing  when  slave-labour  was  thus  abundant.  One 
slave  dictating  to  a  himdred  transcribers  at  once,  the  production  of  a  large 
edition  would  have  cost  less,  and  would  have  required  little  more  time,  than 
a  similar  edition  issuing  from  our  printing-offices.  The  rapidity  of  the  tran- 
scription was,  of  course,  facilitated  by  the  system  of  abbreviations.  To  judge 
of  this  rapidity  we  have  the  intimation  of  Martial  that  it  would  only  lequiif 
one  hour  to  copy  the  whole  of  the  second  book  of  his  Epigrams. 

Hnc  ana  peragit  librarius  hora. 

Now  this  book  contains  five  hundred  and  forty  verses  ;  and  if  we  understand 
him  literally  when  he  says  ''one  hour,"  that  would  give  about  nine  verses  in 
a  minute.  This  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  acceptable.  But  make  whatever  de- 
tluotion  is  reasonable  on  the  score  of  his  speaking  laxly,  we  cannot  help  the 
conclusion  that  the  copying  was  very  rapid.  An  edition  of  a  thousand  copies 
«f  such  a  poem  might  thus  be  produced  in  one  day  were  it  required. 
That  works  prepared  from  dictation  should  be  full  of  Uonden  is  to  bo  ex- 
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pected.  The  authors  are  loud  in  complaint.  Hence  the  defeotiveness  of 
-ancient  texts  which  has  given  employment  and  cause  of  quarrel  to  so  many 
•commentators.  Perhaps,  if  critics  had  borne  distinctly  in  mind  the  fact  of 
ancient  MSS.  being  all  more  or  less  open  to  the  great  source  of  corruption 
which  arises  from  mishearing^-complicated  as  it  is  by  the  MSS.  having  in 
later  ages  been  copied  by  men  who  would  add  the  errors  of  the  eye  to  errors 
of  the  ear — their  emendations  might  have  been  more  felicitous.  I  will,  before 
•eoncluding,  mention  one  ludicrous  blunder  which  runs  through  all  the  editions 
of  Pausanias,  until  Dindorf  corrected  it — a  blunder  most  probably  arising 
from  a  confused  hearing  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber.  Pausanias  is  made 
to  say  that  the  SibyFs  mother  was  a  goddess,  but  her  father  was  an  eater  of 
whales :  Torphs  8^  Ktrro^yoio.  What  a  whale-eater  might  be,  as  a  special  dis< 
tinction,  few  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  about.  But  Dindorf,  seeing 
that  there  was  some  antithesis  implied  between  mother  and  father,  that  is, 
between  goddess  and  something  else,  and  not  recognizing  this  antithesis  in 
the  eater  of  whales,  felicitously  guessed  that  the  antithesis  to  goddess  was 
mortal — and  that  the  mortal  was  not  an  eater  of  whales,  but  an  eater  of  bread 
which,  as  Homer  says,  the  gods  are  not,  Dindorf  corrected  the  phrase  into 
9iK9iro^yoio  ;  and  the  passage  became  sense. 

Parliamentary  CommUtees. — ^This  is  an  interesting  paper  and  ought  to  be 
studied  by  our  Canadian  Parliamentary  Committee-men.  We  make  a  few 
oxtracts  : — 

But  one  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  the  world  is  the  levity  with  which 
people  talk  about  '*  obtaining  information."  As  if  information  were  as  easy 
to  pick  up  as  stones  !  **  It  ain't  so  hard  to  nuss  the  sick,"  said  a  hired  nurse, 
**  as  some  people  might  think  ;  the  most  of  'em  doesn't  want  nothing,  and 
them  as  does  doesn't  get  it."  Parodying  this,  one  might  say,  it  is  much 
harder  to  ''obtain  information  "  than  some  people  might  think  :  the  most 
4on't  know  anything,  and  those  who  do  don't  say  what  they  know.  Here  is 
a  real  episode  from  the  history  of  an  inquiry,  which  took  place  four  or  five 
years  ago,  into  the  desirability  of  making  a  new  line  of  railway  on  the 
Border.  A  witness  was  giving  what  is  called  *'  traffic  evidence,"  in  justifica- 
.  iion  of  the  alleged  need  of  the  railway,  and  this  is  what  occurred  : — 

Mr,  Brown  (the  cross-examining  counsel  for  the  opponents  of  the  new 
line). — ^Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  committee  that  you  ever  saw  an  inhabited 
.  house  in  that  valley  ? 
Witness. — Yes,  I  did. 
Mr,  Brown, — Very  good. 

Some  other  questions  were  put,  which  led  to  nothing  particular ;  but,  just 
as  the  witness — a  Scotchman — was  leaving  the  box,  the  learned  gentleman 
put  one  more  question  : — 

Q. — ^I  am  instructed  to  ask  you  if  the  vehicle  you  saw  was  not  the  hearse 
of  the  last  inhabitant  ? 
Answer, — It  was. 

A  scene  like  the  following  is  really  not  burlesque,  however  much  it  may 
look  like  it,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  representiik^  what  cannot  be  exactly 
stated.  The  question  is,  let  us  suppose,  the  very  easy  one  of  the  width  of 
two  pieces  of  land,  marked  respectively  green  and  red  upon  a  map  on  tha 
wall :— 
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ytt,  Jcbson, — What  do  you  say  is  the  breadth  of  the  two  ? 

Witness. — I  think  the  green  is  sixty  feet,  and  the  red  forty  feet ;  but,  per- 
haps, I  have  got  the  wrong  figures  ;  perhaps  it  is  that  the  red  is  forty  feet, 
and  the  green  sixty. . 

Q,  by  the  Committee, — ^Do  you  say  they  are  both  sixty  feet,  or  both  forty 
f«et? 

A. — Neither.     I  say  they  are  one  hundred  feet  together 

Mr,  Jobson. — Let  us  understand  this  clearly,  now.  The  green  patch  of 
JAnd  is,  you  say,  one  hundred  feet  wide  ? 

Mr,  Tw'ke, — No,  no,  he  doesn't ;  he  says  one  is  forty,  and  the  other  nzty. 

Q,  by  the  Committee, — Which  is  forty,  and  which  is  sixty  f 

A . — I  have  already  said  that  I  am  not  sure ;  but  the  two  together  make  up 
the  one  hundred  feet  covered  by  the  limits  of  deviation. 

Mr.  Jobson. — No  doubt,  no  doubt.  The  brown  being  forty  feet,  and  the 
red 

Mr,  Scope  Hott  (slyly). — Where's  the  brown  ? 

Chairman  (plaintively), — Let  somebody  point  with  a  stick  to  the  bit  of 
Iwown  land  !    Do  get  on  ! 

Mr.  Jobson. — What  I  understand  you  to  intend  to  convey  to  the  eom- 

.  mittee  is  this  : — ^Taking  the'  width  of  the  green  piece,  and  the  width  of  the 

red  piece,  and  looking  at  the  proportions  of  the  two, — ^taking  it,  yon  know, 

for  the  purposes  of  comparison, — ^then,  as  a  question  of    addition,  the  mm 

total  of  the  two  would  be  represented  by  sixty  plus  forty — ^is  not  tiiat  bo  T 

Witness  (in  despair ^ — not  in  the  least  foUotoing  the  qxistiion), — Exactly  \ 
,  Just  so  ! 

Cross-examMied  by  Mr,  Benison,  Q, — Black,  white,  or  grey,  the  two 
pieces  of  laud  together  make  one  hundred  feet  wide  ? 

A, — Yes  ;  one  hundred  feet  broad. 

Q. — Broad? — (rejleeting  a  moment) — Well,  you  shall  have  it  ''broad"  if 
r^ou  like.     And  now  we'll  proceed. 

Committee. — ^Tee,  pray  go  on,  Mr.  Benison.  Let's  get  it  over.  And  when 
.you're  out  of  this  room  you'll  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  I  presuoiew 

Mr,  Benison. — ^The  honourable  member  may  preeume  that  this  ooramittee- 
loom  and  the  face  of  the  earth  are  coincident  expressioBB,  but  I  can  anuze 
Jum  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Stemon  Barcourt  (in  an  under  tone). — **  The  fleeh  will  quiver  wiiere 
the  pincers  nip." 

Mr.  Sadwether  (a  little  louder).--''  Tear,"  isn't  it  t 

CommitUe,  —  Whaf  s  that  7 

Mr,  Scope  Hott. — Only  something  about  pinching  somebody  with  a  pair -^f 
tongs. 

Sir  Witliam  Julius  Ccbsar  (grutnMes  quite  ina/udiUy). 

Mr.  Benison. — Well,  if  my  learned  friend  will  leave  off  grumbling  to- him- 
self, we'll  make  another  trial     Now  ;  we  were  on  those  two  patches  of  land, 
,*c.,  (de  capo). 

At  this  point,  probably,  several  obliging  gentleman  in  the  body  of  the  room 
xaake  a  rush  to  get  at  the  tall  wands  or  pointers,  in  order  to  .traoe  things  aut 
:0n  the  plan  lor  the  committee.     In  t)ia  scraniblfli  the  plaoe  being  <an»nd^  a 
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large  map,  mounted  on  two  poles  tweWe  feet  high,  like  a  flag,  topples  half- 
way down.  Two  ladies,  and  an  old  gentleman  from  the  country,  who  have 
been  listening  with  open  mouth,  make  for  the  door,  in  a  fright,  and  let  it 
fllam  to  after  them.  A  member  of  the  committee,  who  has  been  (very  par- 
donably) fast  asleep,  wakes  up,  and  asks,  with  a  severe  countenance,  to  have 
the  last  answer  read  by  the  short-hand  writer.  That  functionaiy  reads  as 
much  as  was  audible  in  the  hurlyburly,  and  although  out  of  its  connection  it 
conveys  no  earthly  meaning,  the  honourable  gentleman  puts  on  a  look  of 
luminous  intelligence,  and  makes  a  memorandum  for  his  own  misguidance. 

Let  it  be  permitted  to  the  Muse  to  repeat  an  actual  occurrence  with  all  the 
fonnulaTized  dignity  of  the  '*  minutes''  made  out  from  the  notes  of  the  short- 
hand writer.  It  is  a  Graa-bill  which  is  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lofds.  The  afternoon  is  extremely  hot,  and  the  investigation  is  becoming  as 
*'  tedious  as  a  king."  Yet  counsel  are  evidently  ready  to  bestow  it  all  on 
iheir  worships  behind  the  horse-shoe  table.  Some  long-suffering  peer  is  in 
the  chair— not  Lord  Lucan,  who  would  soon  abridge  things.  However,  the 
aetoal  chairman  says  to  the  examining  counsel,  ''Pray,  Mr.  Brown,  give  us 
some  fw^ ;  we've  had  nothing  but  opinuyns  from  this  witness ;  it  isn't  evi- 
dence." "Very  well,  my  lord,"  replies  Mr.  Brown,  **you  shall  have  facts. 
Now,"  (turning  to  the  witness)  "  you  called  on  Mr.  Jones,  did  you  ?" 

^.— Yes. 

Q.— What  did  he  say  ? 

Mr,  Bobinsan  objects  to  the  question. 

Mr,  Brown  is  heard  to  address  their  lordships  in  support  of  the  question. 

Mr,  Robinson  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  committee-room  is  cleared. 

After  a  short  time  the  counsel  and  parties  are  again  called  in^ 

Hie  Chairman  states  that  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  question 
may  be  put 

Mr,  Brown  {to  the  witMu), — Well,  then,  what  did  Mr.  Jones  say  t 

A. — He  wasn't  at  home. 

LONDON  SOOIKFY. — JANUABT. 

This  number  of  London  Society  is  made  up  chiefly  of  Christmas  Stories, 
several  of  which  will  well  repay  perusaL  We  choose  one  entitled  ''  ChristmoB 
in  the  Colonies,^  and  make  an  extract  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Tasmania,  an  island  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland,  situated  southward  from 
Australia,  possesses,  according  to  some  person  well  qualified  to  speak  of  it, 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world.  It  has  a  winter  not  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  south  of  France,  a  summer  not  hotter  than  that  of  London,  and 
not  so  close  and  dusty  ;  a  spring  equalling  that  of  Montpelier  and  an  autumn 
like  that  of  the  south  and  west  of  England.  The  temperature  is  not  marked 
by  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  ;  it  is  free  from  marsh  miasmata,  neither  remit- 
tent nor  intermittent  fevers  occur  ;  the  cool  nights  of  the  summer  prevent 
the  heat  of  the  day  from  being  relaxing,  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  not  such  as 
to  prevent  agricultural  and  outdoor  operations  being  carried  on.  Here  are, 
throughout  the  colony,  homes  marked  with  all  the  charactexisticB  of  an  Sng- 
Eih  house.    The  small,  thatched,  hutlike  housOi  built  of  slabsy  and  ooveied 
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to  the  roof-tree  with  geraniums.  The  dairy  farm-house,  with  its  Tines  and 
trained  flowers  ;  the  sunlight  streaming  through  the  leaves  of  English  forest* 
trees,  planted  with  a  careful  hand  all  around  the  house,  to  remind  the  settler 
in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  of  his  old  home  sixteen  thousand  miles  away  ; 
and  the  handsome  and  solid  stone-built  mansions,  overshadowed  by  the  oaks 
of  Old  England,  with  their  wide  domains  of  cultivated  paddocks  and  green 
pastures,  their  hedgerows  of  hawthorn  and  sweet-brier,  or  in  some  cases  of 
fuchsias  six  feet  high ;  their  orchards  of  tall  pear-trees  and  apples  ;  their  hay- 
stacks, oom-ricks,  barns,  wool-sheds,  and  outhouses  larger  than  the  mansions 
themselves. 

Every  house  has  its  garden,  in  which  the  flowers  most  carefully  tended  ars 
those  of  home — ^the  simple  flowers  of  our  childhood,  primroses  and  cowslipSi 
pansies  and  daisies ;  while  the  sweet  little  violet  blooms  under  hedges  of  ever- 
flowering  geraniums  ten  feet  high.  We  quote  a  short  and  lively  account  of  a 
Christmas  here  from  the  pen  of  a  forty  years'  resident : — '  The  English  reader 
must  picture  to  himself  a  Christmas  Day  passed  amid  the  scenes  of  summer ; 
a  population  turning  out  on  New  Year's  Day  to  play  at  cricket,  or  to  make 
pleasure  excursions  on  the  water  ;  and  an  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  in 
December.  We  are  the  antipodes  of  home :  the  21  st  of  December  is  the 
longest  day ;  the  thermometer  frequently  stands,  at  Chnstmas,  at  70°  in  the 
parlour.  Now  the  citizen  chooses  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  or  indoors 
throws  up  the  window  and  lets  down  blind.  Beyond  the  precincts  of  town, 
the  country  is  one  vast  expanse  of  verdure  :  the  tall  com  waving  in  the  gentle 
summer  breeze,  while  haymaking  is  going  on,  or  some  early  crop  courts,  by 
its  yellow  tints,  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  In  the  garden  one  is  pleased  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  tempted  by  luscious  fruit.  The  farmer  flings  him* 
self  on  his  back  on  the  lawn,  and  with  merry  child-faces  aroimd  him,  eats 
strawberries  and  cream  to  a  delicious  extent.  In  our  ever-green  forests,  the 
cattle  begin  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  under  whose  grateful  shade,  in 
some  cool  brook,  the  boys  are  wont  to  bathe.  Paroquets,  in  green  and  gold, 
flash  past  in  their  brilliant  colours  ;  the  birds  are  merrily  singing,  and  the 
locust  makes  his  summer  life  one  ceaseless  song.  No  fire  can  be  borne  save 
in  the  kitchen  ;  doors  and  windows  are  thrown  open  ;  flowers  and  evergreens 
grace  the  dining  room  for  lack  of  the  traditional  holly  ;  but  the  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding  of  Old  England  retain  their  place  of  honour  on  the  festive 
board.  At  that  board  the  colonists,  mindful  of  the  custom  of  fatherland, 
unites  his  family,  and  after  service  in  the  neighbouring  church,  entertains  his 
friends  with  grace  and  no  stinted  hospitality.  And  if  Christmas  does  not 
come  to  him  with  the  old  associates  of  his  youth — ^with  its  wind  in  gusts  howl- 
ing through  leafless  trees  or  fast  falling  snow  ;  if  scene  and  clime  and  season 
invest  the  festival  with  a  different  aspect  to  that  familiar  to  the  Englishman 
at  home,  he  is  not  the  less  happy  ;  nor  is  he  saddened  by  the  reflection  that 
his  neighbour  is  too  poor  to  enjoy  with  him  the  good  things  of  the  season^ 
with  its  holiday  and  feasting  ;  for  it  is  Christmas  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Tasmania,  and  there  are  none  so  poor  that  they  cannot  have  in  abun- 
dance the  immemorial  fare  ;  and  on  all  sides  is  heard  the  old  English  greet- 
ing, *' A  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year."  As  the  daughters  of 
the  Pharaohs,  who  in  the  marble  palaces  and  gilded  halls  of  their  foreign 
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huabandB  sighed  for  a  draught  of  the  wa^rs  of  the  sacred  Nile,  so  do  the 
daughters  of  Tasmania,  under  the  burning  suns  of  India,  though  they 
possess  all  the  rich  fruits  and  gorgeous  flowers  of  the  tropics,  and  liye  in 
palaces,  yet  sigh  for  the  delicious  climate  of  their  own  loved  home,  and  prefer 
the  scent  of  the  simple  mimosa  to  the  most  noble  rhododendron  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya.' 

The  Australian  colonies  generally  have,  if  not  quite,  very  nearly  the  advan- 
tages of  Tasmania.  Here,  also,  nature  is  prodigal  of  her  gifts,  the  forests 
abounding  in  beautiful  treen,  and  thronged  with  birds  of  the  gayest  plumage 
^-the  Australian  mocking-bird,  called  by  the  colonists  the  laughing  jackass^ 
is  a  species  of  woodpecker.  The  following  curious  account  is  given  of  its  vocal 
performances.  His  chant,  frequently  kept  up  for  a  lengthened  period,  is 
the  most  laughter-provoking  of  sounds.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  hear 
with  a  grave  voice  the  jocularities  of  this  feathered  jester.  He  commences 
with  a  low,  cackling  sound,  gradually  growing  louder,  like  a  hen  in  a  fuss. 
Then  suddenly  changing  his  note,  he  so  closely  imitates  Punch's  trumpet  that 
yon  would  almost  swear  that  it  was  the  jolly  '  roo-too-too '  of  that  old 
favourite  that  you  heard.  Next  comes  the  prolonged  bray  of  an  ass,  followed 
by  an  almost  articulate  exclamation,  which  might  very  well  be  translated, 
*  Oh  !  what  a  guy  !'  and  the  whole  winds  up  with  a  suppressed  chuckle,  end- 
ing with  an  uproarious  burst  of  laughter,  which  is  joined  in  by  a  dozen  other 
hitherto  silent. 

A  writer  on  the  Australian  colonies  would  give  us  an  extraordinary  idea  of 
the  size  of  men  there,  for  describing  the  emu,  a  bird  very  like  an  ostrich,  he 
says  : — '  This  bird  often  stands  nearly  as  high  as  a  man,  varying  from  five  to 
ieven  feet.'  The  emu,  however,  in  its  great  and  increasing  rarity,  is  fast  be- 
coming '  simillima  nigroque  cygno.' 

These  adjuncts  following,  do  not,  however,  promise  any  increase  of  com- 
fort to  the  Australian  settler.  Snakes  and  lizards  are  numerous,  and  the 
deaf  adder,  a  disgusting  and  dangerous  creature,  guanas,  a  kind  of  lizard 
four  feet  in  length.  Frogs  are  numerous,  and  sometimes  intrude  into  the 
settler's  dwelling.  Scorpions,  centipedes,  and  other  smaller  members  of  the 
reptile  tribe,  are  also  sufficiently,  and  more  than  sufficiently,  numerous. 
Snakes,  especially,  appear  to  exist  in  inconceivable  variety,  for  there  are 
•nakes  of  the  following  variety  of  name — ^black,  brown,  diamond,  ringed, 
hazel,  whip  and  many  others.  The  black  snake,  when  broiled  on  the  fire,  has 
the  very  good  gastronomic  quaUty  of  becoming  white  as  an  eel  and  tender  as 
a  chicken. 

These  are  the  reptile  torments,  but  the  insects  are  really  the  greatest  nui* 
sance,  on  account  of  their  more  constant  presence,  and  the  greater  difficulty 
of  guarding  against  them.  A  colonist  says  :  '  The  mosquitoes  and  flies  con- 
stitute, during  six  months  of  the  year,  an  intolerable  nuisance  :  these  detes- 
table items  of  entomology  are  a  perfect  torment  to  the  settler,  leaving  him  no 
peace,  either  by  day  or  night  :  the  mosquitoes  ruthlessly  exact  their  tribute 
of  blood  from  beneath  his  irritated  aad  tortured  skin.  Fortunately,  it  is 
chiefly  to  new  comers  that  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  is  extremely  annoying, 
and  it  does  not  often  produce  any  swelling  on  those  who  have  become  by  long* 
residence  habituated  to  it.  Then  there  are  '* lion-ants" — ugly,  venomous, 
black  creatures,  the  sting  of  which  is  as  seTere  as  that  of  a  wasp  ;  woodtioks^ 
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that  bnrrow  under  the  akin — and  o^her  abomiiiAttoiu.  Towaida  the  North, 
in  the  neighbouihood  of  Cape  York,  there  are  ant-hiUn  of  an  raiormoua  ma, 
Boroetimes  twelve  fe«t  in  height.  The  auta  are  of  a  pole-brown  color,  and  a 
quarier  of  an  inch  long.  These,  however,  muat  bide  their  time,  for  thej 
have  no  whito  settlers  to  provoke  at  present.* 

The  oommon  flies  are  a  more  general  nuisance,  settling  bo  thickly  and  par- 
tinaciouBlj  on  every  article  of  food,  as  to  make  it  almoat  impossible  to  avoid 
swallowing  some  during  the  progress  of  every  meaL  One  small  matter  on 
the  other  side  is,  that  the  native  bees  do  not  cting,  and  prodnce  very  fins 
honey  and  wax. 


G.  L.,  Clinton, — Received.     Your  solution  is  correct. 

J.  H.,  Toronto. — Your  three  mover  is  not  quite  perfect,  since  Wliite  mij 

play  2,  Q.  takes  P.  (eh.)  3,  B.  takes  Q.  mate. 
R.  N.,  Hamilton. — Yonr  problem.  No.  7,  is  correct,  bnt  the  idea,  ^noAtni 

mote,  is  too  well  kaown  to  be  of  interaat.  No.  2  can  be  solved  fay  a  Mcond 

line  of  play  beginning  1,  Kt.  to  K.  £t  3rd  2,  Kt.  to  K.  4th,  &o. 
P.  T.  J.,  Toronto. — Thanks  for  your  contribution. 
SoLTxnoN  TO  PaoBLBM  No.  4,  by  "Theodore,"  and  "CO."  are  correct:  aQ 

others  are  wrong. 
At  the  request  of  several  correspondents,  we  withhold  the  solatioD  to  Probba 

No.  4,  tm  our  next  issue. 

Pkoblbm  No.  5,— Bt  F.  T.  J.  or  Tokonto. 
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As  the  system  of  providing  rooms  within  the  college,  so  general  in  Eng^ 
land,  is  altogether  unknown  in  Scotland,  the  Scottish  students  first  duty 
is,  a  "  search  for  lodgings."  This  indeed  is  a  duty  that  calls  into  early 
and  active  exercise  those  qualities  of  shrewdness,  caution  and  patient 
research  for  which  the  Scotch  are  so  justly  celebrated.  Various  elements 
must  enter  into  a  successful  transaction  of  this  description — locality,  street, 
rooms,  rent,  and  "  landlady."  The  kinds  of  lodgings  are  as  varied  as  are 
the  steps  in  the  social  ladder  of  the  old  country.  The  son  of  the  wealthy 
"  laird,*'  banker  or  merchant,  can  hire  luxurious  apartments  in  the  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  at  a  weekly  rent  of  five  or  six  dollars,  exclusive  of 
board.  Middle  life  afTects  the  new  town,  but  contents  itself  with  plebeian 
streets  and  upper  flats.  The  poor  student  who  is  fighting  his  way,  unaided, 
to  a  university  degree  retires  to  the  old  town  where  respectable  lodgings, 
without  board,  can  be  had  in  narrow  and  dingy  streets  for  one  dollar  per 
week.  Some  brave  fellows,  whose  means  are  small,  but  whose  thirst  for 
knowledcce  is  great,  take  to  roost  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  story  of  the  won- 
derful pile  of  masonry  that  crowns  the  High  Street,  where  often  soul  and 
body  are  kept  together  for  the  six  months  of  the  college  session  at  some- 
thing bordering  on  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  week,  including  the  luxury  of 
a  clean  shirt  once,  it  may  be,  in  the  fortnight. 

As  many  often  as  1300  students  are  matriculated  in  a  single  session  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  It  is  interesting  to  lounge  on  the  steps  of 
the  noble  portico  that  conducts  into  the  plain  but  massive  buildings  of 
this  institution,  and  to  watch,  thence,  the  new  arrivals  as  they  crowd  into 
the  matriculation  office,  kept  then  by  a  son  of  Professor  John  Wilson, 
and  now,  by  Alexander  Smith — author  of  "  A  life  Drama  " — secretary 
of  the  university.     Alongside  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  towering  above 
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him  as  Christopher  North  towered  above  De  Quincej,  a  raw  country  lad 
steps  up  clad  in  homespun,  and  in  his  pocket  his  recent  earnings  in  the 
harvest-field.  A  few  of  the  "  exquisites  "  smoking  their  cigars  pass  a 
joke  at  our  big  friend's  expense,  as  he  strides  past  them,  but  before  his 
curriculum  is  finished  they  have,  in  many  a  well-fought  fight,  learned  to 
respect  him  as  the  "  facile  princ^ps  "  of  his  day.  We  have  followed  his 
career  since  with  interest.  As  a  popular  divine,  a  ripe  scholar  in  the 
German  theology,  and  an  able  review  writer,  he  has  amply  fulfilled  the 
high  expectation  raised  by  his  success  as  a  student.  It  is  a  noble  charac- 
teristic of  the  Scottish  Universities,  that  while  they  exhibit  on  their  rolls 
the  names  of  Princes  and  Dukes,  they  do  not  scorn  to  show  on  the  same 
page  the  handwriting  of  the  peasant  boy,  who,  amid  self-denial  and  hard- 
ship, of  which  Canadian  students  have  no  conception,  is  earning  for  him- 
self a  college  education. 

The  scene  presented  at  the  opening  lecture  which  takes  place  in  the 
chemistry  class-room  in  the  absence  of  a  common  hall,  is  rather  remarka- 
ble. Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  capacious  room  are  filled,  and  some 
lofty  positions  of  considerable  peril  are  held  in  jubilant  mood  by  adven- 
turous youth  who  arrive  too  late  for  a  seat  on  the  common  level.  The 
fame  of  the  University  in  the  special  department  of  Philosophy  and  Medi- 
cine attracts  to  its  classes  youth  from  distant  countries.  In  manifest 
contrast  with  the  fresh  and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  Scottish  type,  mi^ 
be  seen  the  swarthy  skins  of  Lousianians  and  Italians,  and  the  still  dus- 
kier hue  that  characterizes  natives  of  Hindustan  and  Bengal.  Wild  riot 
reigns  while  the  audience  expects  the  learned  Principal.  Paper  pellets 
fly  fast  and  thick  ;  the  cries  of  various  birds  and  beasts  are  successfully 
imitated,  the  feet  of  the  audience  beat  in  response  to  the  tread  of  each 
late  entrant,  and  impatience  for  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  becomes  deafen- 
ing. The  Principal  enters,  accompanied  by  the  Senatus  Academicus. 
The  popular  professors,  as  they  appear,  are  cheered  ;  and  the  unpopulir 
oifes,'  hissed.  If  the  lecture  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  fastidious  audi- 
ence, good,  it  is  listened  to  with  profound  attention  ;  but  if  the  reversci 
neither  authority  nor  entreaty  can  preserve  respectful  order.  In  this 
respect  the  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  students  is  not  exceptional :  for  ire 
notice  in  a  late  Scottish  newspaper  that  Principal  Forbes  of  St.  Andrews, 
having,  for  some  reason,  become  unpopular  with  the  students,  was,  at  the 
recent  opening  of  that  university,  almost  driven  off  the  platform  by  the 
ungovernable  uproar  of  his  audience.  Indeed  this  free  expression  of 
praise  and  censure  on  certain  privileged  occasions  seems  a  prerogative  of 
the  student  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  universities.  **  Modem 
education  js,"  a  recent  writer  remarks,  "  the  outgrowth  of  mediaeval 
schools.'*  The  ancient  universities,  as  those  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  were 
corporations  of  students  constituting,  with  their  teachers,  a  demote  with 
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power  to  make  their  own  laws,  elect  their  own  ojBficers,  and  maintain 
prder.  The  democratic  element  of  the  Italian  schools  re-appeared  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  universities,  and  has  manifested  itself  in  many  a 
college  rebellion,  and  still  manifests  itself  in  scenes  like  those  to  which  we 
ttfer.  This,  professors  who  happen  to  be  men  of  sense,  know  right  well, 
.and  with  that  discretion  which  often  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  they, 
in  conformity  with  one,  of  many  Scotch  adages  which  embotlies  this  sage 
sentiment,  **  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  bye."  This  noise  and  uproar  will, 
under  wise  management,  soon  give  place,  as  each  class  forms,  to  order, 
attention,  and  hard,  dogged  work. 

The  University  comprises  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine  and 
jpivinity.  The  total  of  1299  students  that  had  matriculated  for  the  pre- 
sent session,  we  find  thus  distributed  : — Faculty  of  Arts,  585  ;  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  427  ;  Faculty  of  Law,  232 ;  Faculty  of  Divinity,  55.  These 
figures,  we  may  remark,  represent  fairly  the  usual  relative  strength  of 
each  faculty  since  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  1843,  withdrew 
from  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  all  save  the  students  of  the  Established 
Church  as  it  now  exists. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  are  generally,  for  the  first  session, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  under^he  respec- 
tive  professors  of  these  branches,  to  each  of  whom  a  fee  of  three  guineas 
is  paid  per  session.  The  Professor  of  Latin,  in  our  time,  was  James  Pil- 
lans,  well  known  to  the  past  generation  for  his  works  on  education,  and 
immortalized,  in  the  wrong  way  however,  by  Lord  Byrou,  in  his  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  He  still  lives,  with  Brougham,  the  last  we 
suppose  of  that  castigated  race.  For  the  government  of  his  class,  he  had 
drawn  up  a  very  complicated,  and  no  doubt  a  very  perfect  system  of  laws,, 
.but,  some  how  or  other,  probably  through  the  perverseness  of  his  subjects, 
he  could  never  get  his  laws  to  work.  At  the  commencement  of  each  ses* 
don  the  code  was  promulgated  in  due  form  and  in  classic  style,  and  the 
students  seemed  to  appreciate  the  performance  as  a  matter  of  theory ; 
but  when  it  came  to  practice  the  case  was  completely  altered,  and  the 
treatment  we  seniores  now-a-days  give  to  many  a  good  sermon,  these 
juniores  gave  the  worthy  professors  legislative  enactments — the  breach 
was  the  rule,  the  observance  the  exception.  Delivering,  on  one  occasion,, 
an  **oration"  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  frequent 
and  loud  applause  with  which  the  performance  was  greeted.  Several  times 
he  tried  to  check  it,  but  failing,  he  paused,  and  with  indignant  gravity 
assured  the  class  that  the  next  time  they  applauded  he  would  cease  his 
oration.  Little  understanding  how  small  the  grief  such  a  calamity  would 
occasion,  he  resumed  with  seeming  confidence  that  he  had  effectually 
.fecnred  himself  from  further  plaudits.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the 
applause  was  louder  than  ever.    This  was  a  time  for  him  to  act  firmly 
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him  as  Christopher  North  towered  above  De  Quince      *  explain  to  our 
steps  up  clad  in  homespun,  and  in  his  pocket  hip       •  for  a  minute  with 
harvest-field.     A  few  of  the  "  exquisites  "  sn-       Jt  uttering  a  word  of 
joke  at  our  big  friend's  expense,  as  he  stridr        the  close  the  applause 
curriculum  is  finished  they  have,  in  many        ^  »"  accomplished  classici 
respect  him  as  the  "  facile  princdps  "  o^       er,  and  ever  kind  to  his  stu- 
career  since  with  interest.     As  a  p       sh  they  could  not  withstand  the 
German  theology,  and  an  able  re        making  fun  of  his  foibles, 
high  expectation  raised  by  his  r      •  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  and  the 
teristic  of  the  Scottish  Univc      ^  ver,  we  fear  forgotten,  taught  the  Greek 
the  names  of  Princes  and  "^     tkless  students  he  went  under  the  name  of 
page  the  handwriting  of    ,  the  hi'^tory  of  which  each  student  could  give 
ship,  of  which  Ganad*    .^than  he  could  conjugate  his  Greek  verb.     He 
self  a  college  edaca'     >/»'  difficulty  in  always  securing  order,  chiefly  from 
The  scene  pr      '^,^t  i"  dealing  with  young  men,  who  are  generally  more 
chemistTY  cla«      'w/i'?  ^^^^^^  •'freshman"   course  than  ever  afterwards. 
ble.     Ever-     , '  V/ o'  ? ''^^^  patience,  and  could  wisely  wink  at  little  things, 
lofty  pO!s'      .''"ft-A*  *^*^"^  ^^^  ^^^>  ^'^  would  rise  in  his  wrath,  and  fine,  oftecx 
turouF    >v'^^  of  half  a  guinea,  some  unfortunate  wight  caught  in  an  act 
fair       •%■■'*'    To  what  use  George  Dunbar  put  the  money  got  from  these 
c'         "V'^r/ie  suhject  of  many  a  profound  speculation.     The  theory  how- 
^^' (jec'i  cd  to  find  most  favour  was,  that  it  purchased  those  pretty 
fi^'    and  ribbons  that  set  off  to  so  much  advantage  the  professors 
^ffons  family  of  daughters.     This  theory,  it  was  noted,  found  special 
^^ur  with  the  poor  fellows  that  lost  their  money,  as  helping  them  to 
gle  the  best  of  their  calamity.     The  learned  Professor  of  Greek  could 
got  complain  any  more  than  his  accomplished  co-adjutor  in  the  Latin 
^hair,  that  his  students  were  slow  to  appreciate  his  good  hits.     On  one  of 
these  raw,  moist,  gusty  days  that  enter  so  largely  into  an  Edinburgh  win- 
ter, and  bring  in  their  train  colds  and  coughs,  the  professor  appeared  in 
the  class-room  muffled  up  and  suffering  considerably  from   a  bad  spit. 
During  the  recitation,  that  day,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  rising  sev- 
eral times  to  spit  into  the  little  stove  that  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the 
platform  on  which  was  his  chair.    Tired,  however,  at  last  of  this  exercise 
he  ventured  a  "shot"  from  a  distance  in  the  American  fashion.     The 
shot  was  well  aimed,  and  the  discharge  fell,  luckily,  into  the  centre  of  the 
grate.     His  students  watched  the  venture  with  great  interest,  and  seeing 
it  brought  to  such  a  triumphant  close,  greeted  the  feat  with  a  round  of 
applause.     That  joke  was  too  much  even  for  Dunbar*s  gravity. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  class-room  was  on  the  flat  immediately  above 
the  rooms  of  Professor  Dunbar.  The  passage,  in  the  second  year,  to 
metaphysical  studies,  under  this  truly  great  man,  was,  in  more  respects 
than^one,  a  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere. 
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"1  Hamilton  treated  his  pupils  innariably  as  gentlemen — a  great 

manngement  of  students — and  thej  repaid  Ids  consideration 

by  deference,  order,  obedience  and  attention  that  were  sel- 

nis   personal  intercourse  with   his   students  was   also 

>>.  ndness  and  courtesy,  so  that  the  admiration  excited  by 

Mes,  as  critic  and  thinker,  became  blended,  in  those 
*h  i'eelings  of  esteem  and  affection.     Of  his  man- 
■y  thus  writes  : — **  I  was  sitting  alone  after  break- 
Jenly  walked  in  with  his  friend  Hamilton.     Sa 
J  Sir  William,  from  all  ostentation  of  learning,  that 
^iits  of  conversation  made  a  natural  opening  for  display^ 
.  ould  have  been  affectation  to  evade,  you  might  have  failed 
cf  to  suspect  that  an  extraordinary  scholar  was  present.     There 
an  air  of  dignity  and  massy  self-dependence  diffused  over  his  deport- 
ment, too  calm  and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  exhaled  spontane- 
ously from  his  nature ;  yet  too  unassuming  to  mortify  the  pretensions  of 
others.     And  in  general  my  conclusion  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen  a  per- 
flon  who  manifested  less  self-esteem,  under  any  of  the  forms  by  which  it 
ordinarily  reveals  itself — whether  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  full-blown  arro- 
gance, or  heart-chilling  reserve.''     That  portrait,  Sir  William's  students 
can  verify  as  correct  in  so  far  as  their  intercourse  went. 

Though  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  enfeebled  by  paralysis  hia 
public  presence  was  ever  dignified  and  commanding.  His  head  could  not 
be  called  large  or  massive  in  comparison  with  the  heads  of  Chalmers, 
Hugh  Miller  or  Dr.  Candlishr  but  it  was  round,  well-proportioned  and 
largely  developed  towards  the  front ; — the  head  of  a  poet,  one  would  say» 
rather  than  that  of  a  man  of  science  and  learning.  The  countenance^  in 
its  harmonious  proportions,  fine  chiselling,  placid  repose,  tinged  with  sad- 
ness, was  one  that  the  eye  could  rest  upon  with  that  never-failing  plea- 
sure which  accompanies  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  natural 
scenery  or  in  art.  We  have  been  privileged  to  look  on  not  a  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  men  of  the  present  day,  but  without  hesitation  we  say, 
that  Sir  William's  head  and  face  were  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  in  its 
wonderful  combination  of  proportion,  beauty  and  power.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  all  was  the  eye.  An  old  fellow-student  thus  des- 
cribes it : — **  Though  not  even  dark  hazel,  it  appeared  from  its  rare  bril- 
liancy absolutely  black,  and  expressed  beyond  any  eye  I  have  ever  seen, 
calm,  piercing,  sleepless  intelligence.  It  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  self- 
anthenticating  symbol  of  an  intellect  that  has  read  the  history,  traversed 
the  unknown  realms,  grasped  the  innermost  secrets,  and  swept,  with 
searching  gaze,  the  entire  hemisphere  of  the  intelligible  world." 

For  twenty  years — from  1836  to  1856 — he  exercised  over  the  students 
that  crowded  to  his  class-room,  an  influence  which,  for  depth,  compass  and 
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permanence,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  that  exercised  bj  any  philbiky- 
phical  teacher  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  an  educator  in  phiIo« 
sophy  rather  than  an  instructor.  The  protnise  he  gave  in  his  letter  of 
application  for  the  chair, — "  I  shall  not  only  endeavour  to  instruct,  hf 
communicating  on  my  part  the  requisite  information,  but  to  educate,  by 
determining,  through  every  means  in  my  power,  a  vigorous  and  indepen* 
dent  activity  on  the  part  of  my  pupils," — he  amply  redeemed.  In  thU 
"work  of  education  he  employed  a  three-fold  agency, — a  course  of  Ucture^- 
oral  examination,  and  essay-writing. 

His  lectures,  both  in  metaphysics  and  logic,  were  written,  their  editofi) 
tell  us,  **  on  the  day,  or  more  properly  on  the  evening  and  night  preced* 
ing  the  deliveiy  of  each."  By  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  exactness  of 
his  style,  by  large  quotations  from  unusual  sources,  and  by  a  happy  aiid 
judicious  use  of  illustration,  he  succeeded  in  imparting  interest  to  tl* 
driest  and  most  abstruse  of  sciences,  and  in  filling  the  bosoms  of  many  of 
his  youthful  listeners  with  enthusiasm  like  his  own  for  mental  philosophy. 
The  important  i)arts  of  his  lecture,  or  its  principal  heads,  he  dictated 
Slowly  and  twice  over  so  that  each  word  might  be  taken  down :  the  com- 
ments and  illustrations  of  these  dictated  paragraphs  were  read  in  the  oi^uil 
fdanner  of  public  address,  and  might  or  might  not,  as  they  chose,  h% 
taken  down  by  his  students.  So  great,  however,  was  the  desire  to  poss^ 
iioit  only  the  substance  but  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  lectures,  that  copies 
ih  manuscript  could  be  found  among  them  very  nearly  as  full  and  peffetl 
tfs  the  printed  edition  since  published. 

The  oral  examination  was  conducted  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  All  tHi 
seats  in  the  class-room  were  divided  among  the  letters  of  the  alphab^' 
U  and  y  getting  between  them  one  bench,  while  M,  A*om  the  number  bf 
Macs  always  looked  for  in  a  Scotch  university,  had  assigned  t6  it  ttHs 
benches.  On  examination  days,  which  occurred,  generally,  twice  a  week) 
each  student  was  expected  to  occupy  the  bench  that  carried  on  its  bael 
the  initial'letter  of  his  name.  On  the  table  before  the  professor  stood  li 
vase  containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  printed  separately  oh  piec<i 
of  pasteboard.  From  the  vase  he  took  the  first  letter  that  chanced  hi 
his  hand,  and  the  first  gentleman  of  whose  name  this  was  the  initid 
letter  that  offered  himself  for  examination,  was  accepted.  This  gentl^^ 
man  recited  the  professor's  lectures  in  his  own  words,  or  in  the  languagii 
of  the  professor,  if  he  so,  could,  or  would,  was  asked  to  explain  difficult 
points  as  they  arose,  and  after  ten  minutes  of  very  mild  manipulation  iii 
comparison  with  the  searching  examinations  of  Professor  Fraser,  theii 
professor  of  the  same  branch  in  the  New  College  of  Edinburgh,  rio# 
his  successor,  was  bowed  to  his  seat — with  that  finished  courtesy  of 
manner  that  characterized,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  all  his  inter- 
course with  his  students. 
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On  the  day  for  essay  reading  the  apparatus  and  mode  of  procedure 
were  the  same  as  on  the  day  of  examination,  with  the  addition  of  a  sand 
glass.  One  glass — five  minutes — was  the  time  allowed  to  each  essayist. 
He  could  read  how  and  where  he  chose ;  but  the  last  grain  sealed  his 
lips  though  in  the  middle  of  some  lofty  period,  or  burst  of  poetic  elo- 
quence. The  critic,  however,  was  not  as  relentless  as  the  glass.  His 
desire  seems  to  have  been  to  seize  the  good  and  overlook  the  bad  in  the 
taried  compositions  that  were  submitted  to  him.  He  had  no  favourites ; 
and  the  dull  youth  who  had  not  yet  discovered  either  his  latitude  or  hia 
longitude  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  whose  poetico-philosophio 
effusion  was  neither  *'  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  salt  herring,"  received 
from  his  great  master  at  least  a  pleasant  smile,  a  polite  bow,  and  the 
cheering  words,  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Green,  you  have  been  at  much  paina 
with  that  essay," — a  criticism  which  those  who  knew  the  weary  hours 
Mr.  G.  had  spent  over  his  composition  recognized  as  perfectly  true* 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Green  could  not  do  better ;  and  often  since  then  doea 
he  feel  grateful  to  the  sagacious  eye  that  saw  this,  and  the  generoua 
heart,  never  willingly  inflicting  pain,  that  kindly  shielded  him  from  tiie 
sarcasms  of  his  keen-witted  companions  by  thus  gently  breaking  his  fall. 
When  Sir  William  died,  in  1856,  Scotland  lost  one  of  its  greatest  mei^ 
and  the  Edinburgh  University  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  "  Among 
his  pupils,"  says  one,  on  whom,  if  on  any,  his  mantle  seems  to  have 
fallen,  "  there  are  not  a  few  who  bear  the  memory  of  their  beloved  and 
revered  instructor  inseparably  blended  with  what  is  highest  in  their  pre- 
sent intellectual  life,  as  well  as  in  their  practical  aims  and  aspirations.*' 

The  third  session  brought  the  student  under  the  spell  of  Christopher 
North's  poetry.  In  almost  every  point,  John  Wilson  was  the  opposita 
pole  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Hamilton  was  a  Whig;  Wilson  was  a 
Tory.  Hamilton  was  in  manner  calm  and  staid ;  Wilson  was  wild  and 
impetuous.  Hamilton  was,  in  physique,  of  medium  size  ;  Wilson  was  a 
very  king  among  men.  Hamilton  was  systematic ;  Wilson  was  just  as 
erratic.  Hamilton  was  learned;  Wilson,  in  comparison,  profoundly 
ignorant.  Hamilton  was  a  votary  of  the  true ;  Wilson  of  the  sublime 
and  beantiful.  Hamilton  was  essentially  a  philosopher,  searching  into 
the  causes  of  things ;  Wilson,  a  poet,  taking  things  as  he  found  them^ 
and  delighting  in  combining  them  into  varied  forms  of  beauty.  We  will 
ever  remember  our  first  chance  day  in  his  class-room.  The  students  had 
taken  their  seats,  and  were  engaged  in  quietly  chatting,  or  in  preparing 
their  materials  for  note-taking,  when  a  heavy  tread  drew  our  eyes  to  the 
passage  leading  from  his  waiting-room  to  the  rostrum.  He  entered  with 
majestic  step,  his  long  hair  and  bushy  beard  in  wild  disorder,  and  his 
right  hand  grasping  a  bundle  of  loose  papers,  while  his  watch  chain  dan- 
l^ed  from  the  left.    He  stood  for  some  minutes  in  perfect  silence,  gaaing 
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out  over  the  chimney  tops  of  the  old  town  onward  to  the  steeple  of  SL 
Giles,  that  loomed  out  hazily  in  the  smoky  distance.  If  Lavater's  theory 
be  correct,  that  each  man  is  after  the  type  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals, 
this  man,  we  then  thought,  is  modelled  in  a  leonine  style.  There  was  the 
massy  front,  the  hroad  chest,  the  powerful  limbs,  the  lofty  bearing,  and 
«ven  the  shaggy  mane.  Our  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  truly  leonine 
roar,  which  accompanied  the  sudden  start  with  which  he  confronted  his 
class.  The  profound  truth  that  seemed  to  have  been  so  painfully  eliminated 
and  so  emphatically  enunciated  was  simply  that  such  and  such  points  had 
been  discussed  by  him  in  his  lecture  yesterday.  This  was  the  commence* 
xnent  of  the  lecture,  which  happened  to  be  that  day  on  the  miser.  He 
was  in  one  of  his  best  moods,  and  the  mirth  was  so  uproarious  as  he  eon 
amove  stripped,  flogged,  and  flayed  the  poor  miser,  and  the  applause,  aa 
bis  lecture  passed  to  lofty  eloquence,  was  so  deafening  that  Professor 
Kelland  had  to  adjourn  the  class  of  mathematics  that  was  engaged  in  the 
room  below.  ''  Christopher  "  was  in  his  element,  riding  the  tempest  and 
turning  it  as  be  willed. 

Some  of  the  students  admired  him  so  much  that,  in  comparison,  tbej 
regarded  Sir  William  as  an  old  scholastic;  they  all  loved  him;  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  however  much  pleasure  his  lecture  gave,  thej 
did  not  advance  materially  the  students'  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of 
morals.  While  under  him,  the  students  were  really  "  sine  rege,  sins  lege^ 
sine  terrore  ;"  they  were  not  called  to  strict  account  for  their  attendance, 
nor  need  they  write  any  essays  unless  they  chose,  nor  did  he  trouble  them 
^th  examinations.  Every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
yet,  after  all,  there  was  much  order,  regularity,  and  diligence  in  his  class. 
In  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  John  Wilson  have  passed  away  two  of  the 
greatest  Scotchmen  of  this  age. 

Professor  Kelland  we  recollect  as  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and 
m  most  systematic,  indefatigable,  and  successful  teacher  of  the  same  7 
Professor  Forbes,  now  Principal  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  a  stern  disciplinarian, 
lofty  with  all  in  his  manner,  but  a  lucid  lecturer,  and  a  successful  experi* 
menter  in  the  department  of  natural  philosophy ;  Professor  Aytoun, 
editor  of  Blackwood^  as  free,  frank  and  caustic  as  Maga,  and  affordingi 
in  his  own  chaste  and  faultless  style,  a  good  exemplar  of  the  principlet- 
be  enunciated  as  teacher  of  Belles  Let  tree. 

The  educating  influence  of  a  university  is  not,  however,  confined  to- 
its  professors,  nor  to  its  class-rooms.  We  will  ever  carry  through  life 
grateful  recollections  of  profitable  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  fellow- 
students  in  our  college  debating  societies,  those  miniatures  of  life's  real 
debate ;  in  our  Saturday  rambles  ov^r  the  Pentlands,  down  Hawthornden, 
out  by  Dalkeith,  and  along  the  ''many  sounding  sea"  to  Granton,  Porto-> 
bello  and  Musselburgh ;  in  our  social  meetings  when  we  talked  *'  De  owuii^ 
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bus  rebus  et  quihusdam  aliis,**  and,  when  the  hard -wrought  session  was 
OTcr,  in  our  summer  excursions  a-foot  amid  the  choice  scenery  of  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  Highlands.  The  sharers  with  us  in  these  physical  and 
intellectual  exercises  are  now  widely  scattered  over  the  world.  Some  of 
them  are  in  China,  others  in  India,  practising  the  healing  art,  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  editing  newspapers  ;  some  have  gone  with  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa.  The  literary  life  of  London 
has  allured  some  to  its  prizes  and  some  to  its  blanks.  The  Scottish  and 
English  pulpits  employ  some  of  the  most  gifted.  One  occupies  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  a  Scottish  college.  A  large  number  have  been  by  the 
gold  fields  of  Australia  attracted  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  And 
some.  Death  has  claimed ;  one  sleeps  by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  one 
lies  beneath  the  waves  of  mid-Atlantic,  and  one  lias  found  a  grave  on  the 
shores  of  New  Zealand. 
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BY  MBS.   MOODIB. 
CHAPTER  I. 

**  But,  Dolly  I — my  father  never  will  give  his  consent — you  know 
that !  '*  exclaimed  a  male  voice  from  behind  the  hawthorn  hedge,  that 
skirted  the  deep  sandy  lane  that  led  to  Heath  Farm.  The  tone,  re- 
proachful  and  irritant,  in  which  this  was  said,  was  answered  in  a  sweet 
calm  voice. 

*'  Until  he  gives  his  consent,  his  frank,  free  consent,  to  our  marriage, 
Gilbert,  I  cannot,  and  will  not  become  your  wife." 
You  are  just  as  obstinate  as  the  old  man." 

Yes,  and  as  proud.  But  don't  think  for  a  moment,  Gilbert,  that  I 
blame  your  father.  Were  I  in  his  place,  I  might  think  just  as  he 
thinks.  If  he  has  higher  views  for  his  son,  than  a  marriage  with  a 
nameless  portionless  girl  like  me,  his  son  should  be  the  last  person  to 
blame  him.  Don't  let  love  blind  you  to  facts,  biit  look  tbem  boldly  in 
the  face,  as  I  do.    I  cannot  forget  what  I  am,  and  what  I  owe  to  yoor 
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father.  The  happy  life  I  have  led  here  from  a  child,  had  made  me  for- 
getful of  the  great  debt  uu  til — "  and  here  the  voice  faultered-^"  hia 
reprdaches  last  night,  brought  it  all  fresh  to  my  mind,  and  I  saw  how 
ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  benefactor,  in  giving  the  least  encourage^ 
ment  to  your  suit." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  cruel  insult  he  put  upon  you.  He 
might  be  proud  to  call  you  his  daughter — and  his  daughter  you  shall  be^ 
in  spite  of  him ! '' 

"There  are  two  Words  to  that  bargain,  Gilbert,"  said  the  soft  voic€^ 
almost  sternly,  'Hwo  voices  that  speak  in  my  heart.  The  voice  of  love 
pleading  for  you  ;  the  voice  of  Ood  demanding  of  me  to  act  rightiy. 
Which  shall  I  obey." 

No  answer  was  given  to  this  appeal.  The  speakers  came  forward  to 
the  stile  ;  the  young  farmer  with  the  fork  over  his  shoulder,  with  which 
he  had  been  making  hay  ;  his  companion,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  with  the 
rake  in  her  hand,  her  broad  coarse  straw  hat  dangling  from  her  arm,  her 
fine  sunburnt  face,  glowing  with  health  and  exercise. 

The  lovers  had  been  working  together  through  the  long  summer's 
day.  This  was  the  first  time  that  either  had  spoken  on  a  subject  so  dear 
to  both,  and  as  they  leant  upon  the  stile  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large 
ash  tree,  the  only  tree  of  any  magnitude  in  the  heathy  lane,  they  would 
have  made  a  good  study  for  an  artist,  had  an  artist  been  there  to  sketch 
them  and  their  surroundings. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  common,  fronting  them,  which  formed 
a  high  ridge  against  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  separate  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  lane  terminated  in  an  old  fashioned  high  gabled 
farm  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  only  tenement  visible  from  thai 
lonely  spot.  A  little  brawling  brook,  crossed  the  road,  and  wound  iti 
silvery  course  through  the  low  meadow  which  had  been  tho  scene  of 
their  labors,  dinging  and  prattling  to  the  flowers  that  bent  over  itir  tiny 
#aTes. 

The  sides  of  the  lane  were  skirted  with  high  ftnSe  bushes.  Th6shoit 
itrip  of  vdvet  sward  that  bordered  the  road»  blue  with  harebells,  intc^ 
laced  with  tufts  of  purple  heath,  while  the  common  itself,  glowed  Uke  ad 
amethyst,  in  the  broad  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  near  proximity  of  the  sea  hindered  a  sofl^r  growth  of  herbagijf 
but  the  spot  was  not  deficient  in  picturesque  beauty,  and  the  deep  mur- 
murs of  the  unseen  ocean  gave  an  additional  charm  to  t^e  rugged  land- 
scape. 

To  the  yonng  and  loving,  nature  is  always  beautiM  in  the  mo^ 
liomely  garb,  and  as  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  new  mown  hay,  floated 
out  upon  the  warm  evening  air,  our  young  folks,  who  had  never  knona 
A  brighter  spot,  thought  it  diving  an  Eden  of  flowefs  and  fireshnctt. 
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There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  young  man  and  his  femftle 
ffeflow- worker,  out  of  which  to  make  a  hero  and  heroine  of  romance, 
though  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  both  were  remarkable  people.  They 
were  simple  country  folks,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  old  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  spent  their  lives  together  in  that  secluded 
spot.     They  had  been,  and  still  were,  all  the  world  to  each  other. 

Gilbert  Kushmere,  was  the  son  of  a  well  to  do  yeoman,  whose  fore- 
fathers had  owned  the  farm  they  cultivated  for  many  generations.  Hd 
was  a  strong  active  fellow  of  three  and  twenty,  with  ruddy  cheeks,  blue 
eyes  and  homely  features ;  the  latter,  however,  rendered  handsome,  by 
their  frank,  honest  expression,  which  had  secured  the  good  will  of  all 
his  neighbours. 

He  had  received  the  scanty  education  generally  bestowed  upon  per- 
sons of  his  class,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  eould 
ifead  and  write,  and  cast  accounts,  but  in  good  truth,  he  preferred  the 
labours  of  the  field  to  poring  over  books,  and  could  do  a  hard  days  work 
without  grudge  or  grumbling,  could  plough  a  straight  furrow,  and  mas- 
ter a  high  spirited  horse,  and  was  considered  the  best  cricket  player  in 
the  county. 

Such  was  Gilbert  Eushmere.  In  the  eyes  of  his  companion,  and  oh  t 
what  splendid  black  eyes  they  were — he  was  the  cleverest,  handsomest 
nkan  in  the  world. 

Of  Dorothy  Chance,  for  so  the  young  girl  was  called,  a  few  wordd 
must  be  said,  in  order  to  explain  the  conversation  which  the  reader  has 
orerheard,  between  her  and  her  lover. 

Piffceen  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  story,  Dorothy  bad 
been  found  by  farmer  Rushmere,  on  the  wild  common  fronting  them. 
It  was  the  early  dawn  of  a  bright  summer  day,  succeeding  a  night  of 
storm  and  darkness.  The  farmer  was  abroad  earlier  than  usual,  to  see 
#hetber  his  weanling  calves  had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  down 
pouring  of  the  pitiless  rain.  Passing  through  a  deep  hollow  in  the  heath,' 
his  attention  was  drawn  towards  a  clump  of  furze  bushes,  by  the  faint 
eHes  of  a  child.  Thinking  that  it  might  belong  to  some  neighbour,  and 
had  wandered  from  home  and  been  lost  during  the  storm,  he  hastened 
tb  the  spot. 

A  little  head  suddenly  appeared  above  the  wet  heather  bells,  then  as 
quickly  disappeared,  and  all  was  Again  quiet.  The  frightened  little  one 
on  seeing  a  stranger  approaching,  nestled  more  closely  down  into  the 
eold  bosom,  on  which  she  had  slept,  during  the  terrible  tempest  of  the 
jjllist  night. 

"  Is't  a  child,  or  a  fairy  ?  "  muttered  the  good  man,  as  the  apparition 
tunished  into  the  earth.  "  Hera  Towzer !  "  whistling  to  his  sheep  dog^ 
''find  this  lamb  for  thy  master." 
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him  as  Christopher  North  towered  above  De  Quincej,  a  raw  country  lad 
steps  up  clad  in  homespun,  and  in  his  pocket  his  recent  earnings  in  the 
haryest*field.  A  few  of  the  "  exquisites  "  smoking  their  cigars  pass  a 
joke  at  our  big  friend's  expense,  as  he  strides  past  them,  but  before  his 
curriculum  is  finished  they  have,  in  many  a  well-fougbt  fight,  learned  to 
respect  him  as  the  "  facile  princ^ps  "  of  his  day.  We  have  followed  his 
career  since  with  interest.  As  a  popular  divine,  a  ripe  scholar  in  the 
German  theology,  and  an  able  review  writer,  he  has  amply  fulfilled  the 
high  expectation  raised  by  his  success  as  a  student.  It  is  a  noble  chanu> 
teristic  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  that  while  they  exhibit  on  their  rolls 
the  names  of  Princes  and  Dukes,  they  do  not  scorn  to  show  on  the  same 
page  the  handwriting  of  the  peasant  boy,  who,  amid  self-denial  and  hard- 
ship, of  which  Canadian  students  have  no  conception,  is  earning  for  him- 
self a  college  education. 

The  scene  presented  at  the  opening  lecture  which  takes  place  in  the 
chemistry  class-room  in  the  absence  of  a  common  hall,  is  rather  remarka- 
ble. Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  capacious  room  are  filled,  and  some 
lofty  positions  of  considerable  peril  are  held  in  jubilant  mood  by  adven- 
turous youth  who  arrive  too  late  for  a  seat  on  the  common  level.  The 
fame  of  the  University  in  the  special  department  of  Philosophy  and  Medi- 
cine attracts  to  its  classes  youth  from  distant  countries.  In  manifest 
contrast  with  the  fresh  and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  Scottish  type,  mi^ 
be  seen  the  swarthy  skins  of  Lousianians  and  Italians,  and  the  still  dus- 
kier hue  that  characterizes  natives  of  Hindustan  and  Bengal.  Wild  riot 
reigns  while  the  audience  expects  the  learned  Principal.  Paper  pellets 
fly  fast  and  thick  ;  the  cries  of  various  birds  and  beasts  are  successfully 
imitated,  the  feet  of  the  audience  beat  in  response  to  the  tread  of  each 
late  entrant,  and  impatience  for  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  becomes  deafen- 
ing. The  Principal  enters,  accompanied  by  the  Senatus  Academicos. 
The  popular  professors,  as  they  appear,  are  cheered  ;  and  the  unpopular 
ones^  hissed.  If  the  lecture  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  fastidious  audi- 
ence, good,  it  is  listened  to  with  profound  attention  ;  but  if  the  reverse, 
neither  authority  nor  entreaty  can  preserve  respectful  order.  In  this 
respect  the  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  students  is  not  exceptional :  for  we 
notice  in  a  late  Scottish  newspaper  that  Principal  Forbes  of  St.  Andrews, 
having,  for  some  reason,  become  unpopular  with  the  students,  was,  at  the 
recent  opening  of  that  university,  almost  driven  off  the  platform  by  the 
ungovernable  uproar  of  his  audience.  Indeed  this  free  expression  of 
praise  and  censure  on  certain  privileged  occasions  seems  a  prerogative  of 
the  student  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  universities.  **  Modem 
education  [is,"  a  recent  writer  remarks,  "  the  outgrowth  of  mediaeval 
schools.'*  The  ancient  universities,  as  those  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  were 
corporations  of  students  constituting,  with  their  teachers,  a  demote  with 
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power  to  make  their  own  laws,  elect  their  own  ojflficcrs,  and  maintain 
order.  The  democratic  element  of  the  Italian  schools  re-appeared  in  the 
^English  and  Scottish  universities,  and  has  manifested  itself  in  many  a 
college  rebellion,  and  still  manifests  itself  in  scenes  like  those  to  which  we 
l^fer.  This,  professors  who  happen  to  be  men  of  sense,  know  right  well, 
and  with  that  discretion  which  often  is  the  better  pnrt  of  valour,  they, 
in  conformity  with  one,  of  many  Scotch  adages  which  embodies  this  sage 
sentiment,  **  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  bye."  This  noise  and  uproar  will, 
under  wise  management,  soon  give  place,  as  each  class  forms,  to  order, 
attention,  and  hard,  dogged  work. 

The  University  comprises  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine  and 
pivinity.  The  total  of  1299  students  that  had  matriculated  for  the  pre- 
sent session,  we  find  thus  distributed  : — Faculty  of  Arts,  585  ;  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  427  ;  Faculty  of  Law,  232 ;  Faculty  of  Divinity,  55.  These 
figures,  we  may  remark,  represent  fairly  the  usual  relative  strength  of 
each  faculty  since  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  1843,  withdrew 
from  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  all  save  the  students  of  the  Established 
Church  as  it  now  exists. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  are  generally,  for  the  first  session, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  under-^he  respec- 
tive professors  of  these  branches,  to  each  of  whom  a  fee  of  three  guineas 
is  paid  per  session.  The  Professor  of  Latin,  in  our  time,  was  James  Pil- 
.lans,  well  known  to  the  past  generation  for  his  works  on  education,  and 
immortalized,  in  the  wrong  way  however,  by  Lord  Byrou,  in  his  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  He  still  lives,  with  Brougham,  the  last  we 
suppose  of  that  castigated  race.  For  the  government  of  his  class,  he  had 
drawn  up  a  very  complicated,  and  no  doubt  a  very  perfect  system  of  laws,, 
but,  some  how  or  other,  probably  through  the  perverseness  of  his  subjects, 
he  could  never  get  his  laws  to  work.  At  the  commencement  of  each  ses* 
sion  the  code  was  promulgated  in  due  form  and  in  classic  style,  and  the 
students  seemed  to  appreciate  the  performance  as  a  matter  of  theory ; 
but  when  it  came  to  practice  the  case  was  completely  altered,  and  the 
treatment  we  seniores  now-a-days  give  to  many  a  good  sermon,  these 
junior es  gave  the  worthy  professors  legislative  enactments — the  breach 
was  the  rule,  the  observance  the  exception.  Delivering,  on  one  occasion,, 
an  "oration"  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  frequent 
and  loud  applause  with  which  the  performance  was  greeted.  Several  times 
he  tried  to  check  it,  but  failing,  he  paused,  and  with  indignant  gravity 
assured  the  class  that  the  next  time  they  applauded  he  would  cease  his 
oration.  Little  understanding  how  small  the  grief  such  a  calamity  would 
occasion,  he  resumed  with  seeming  confidence  that  he  had  effectually 
secured  himself  from  further  plaudits.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the 
applause  was  louder  than  ever.    This  was  a  time  for  him  to  act  firmly 
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him  as  Christopher  North  towered  above  De  Quinc  »*ill  explain  to  our 
steps  up  clad  in  homespun,  and  in  his  pocket  b'  Jf  d  for  a  minute  with 
harvest-field.  A  few  of  the  "  exquisites  "  p  'tliout  uttering  a  word  of 
joke  at  our  big  friend's  expense,  as  he  stri''-  to  the  close  the  applause 
curriculum  is  finisliid  they  hav«?,  in  mar  "t*  was  an  accomplished  classici 
respect  him  as  the  "  facile  princdps  "  reacher,  and  ever  kind  to  his  stu- 
career  since  with  interest.  As  «  .  r/iough  they  could  not  withstand  the 
German  theology,  and  an  ah]  .-/h  of  making  fun  of  his  foibles, 
high  expectation  raised  by  h'  ,rofti  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  and  the 
teristic  of  the  Scottish  Ur'  ^/;invever,  we  fear  forgotten,  taught  the  Greek 
the  names  of  Princes  a*  >  reckless  students  he  went  under  the  name  of 
page  the  handwritiu'-  ^s  '^'^  history  of  which  each  student  could  give 
ship,  of  which  Ca  ./k'--^  than  he  could  conjugate  his  Greek  verb,  lie 
self  a  college  e*'      .\ft^^^  difficulty  in  always  securing  order,  chiefly  from 

The  seen  >/](«■'  *"  dealing  with  young  men,  who  are  generally  more 

chemistr*        ■.   ^A/ri"g  ^^^^^^  '*  freshman  "   course  than  ever  afterwards. 

ble.     ^        a-^l*ed  oi  great  patience,  and  could  wisely  wink  at  little  things, 

loftv       .  ^-"jtter^  went  too  far,  he  would  rise  in  his  wrath,  and  fine,  often 

ti*         ^''''t"'nt  of  1^^^^  A  guinea,  some  unfortunate  wight  caught  in  an  act 

,'a*^%.    To  what  use  George  Dunbar  put  the  money  got  from  these 

/^^is  (he  subject  of  many  a  profound  speculation.     The  theory  how- 

^iltat  see>i  ed  to  find  most  favour  was,  that  it  purchased  those  pretty 

^\jeta  and  ribbons  that  set  off  to  so  much  advantage  the  professors 

^jfierous  family  of  daughters.  This  theory,  it  was  noted,  found  special 
fffOVLT  with  the  poor  fellows  that  lost  their  money,  as  helping  them  to 
ffiake  the  best  of  their  calamity.  The  learned  Professor  of  Greek  could 
not  complain  any  more  than  his  accomplished  co-adjutor  in  the  Latin 
chair,  that  his  students  were  slow  to  appreciate  his  good  iiits.  On  one  of 
these  raw,  moist,  gusty  days  that  enter  so  largely  into  an  Edinburgh  win- 
ter, and  bring  in  their  train  colds  and  coughs,  the  professor  appeared  in 
the  class-room  muffled  up  and  suffering  considerably  from  a  bad  spit. 
During  the  recitation,  that  day,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  rising  sev- 
eral times  to  spit  into  the  little  stove  that  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the 
platform  on  which  was  his  chair.  Tired,  however,  at  last  of  this  exercise 
he  ventured  a  "shot'*  from  a  distance  in  the  American  fashion.  The 
shot  was  well  aimed,  and  the  discharge  fell,  luckily,  into  the  centre  of  the 
grate.  His  students  watched  the  venture  with  great  interest,  and  seeing 
it  brought  to  such  a  triumphant  close,  greeted  the  feat  with  a  round  of 
applause.     That  joke  was  too  much  even  for  Dunbar's  gravity. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  class-room  was  on  the  flat  immediately  above 
the  rooms  of  Professor  Dunbar.  The  passage,  in  the  second  year,  to 
metaphysical  studies,  under  this  truly  great  man,  was,  in  more  respects 
than^one,  a  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere. 
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'am  Hamilton  treated  his  pupils  iniariably  as  gentlemen — a  great 

he  management  of  students — and  they  repaid  his  consideration 

SB  by  deference,  order,  obedience  and  attention  that  were  sel- 

II is   personal   intercourse   with    his   students   was   also 

'  kindness  and  courtesy,  so  that  the  admiration  excited  by 

lalities,  as  critic  and  thinker,  became  blended,  in  those 

-^  ^with  i'eelings  of  esteem  and  affection.     Of  his  man- 

»^uincey  thus  writes  : — "  I  was  sitting  alone  after  break* 
jn  suddenly  walked  in  with  his  friend  Hamilton.     Sa 
ce,  was  Sir  William,  from  all  ostentation  of  learning,  that 
.  accidents  of  conversation  made  a  natural  opening  for  display^ 
as  it  would  have  been  affectation  to  evade,  you  might  have  failed 
.itogether  to  suspect  that  an  extraordinary  scholar  was  present.     There 
was  an  air  of  dignity  and  massy  self-dependence  diffused  over  his  deport* 
ment,  too  calm  and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  exhaled  spontane- 
ously from  his  nature ;  yet  too  unassuming  to  mortify  the  pretensions  of 
others.     And  in  general  my  conclusion  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen  a  per- 
son who  manifested  less  self-esteem,  under  any  of  the  forms  by  which  it 
ordinarily  reveals  itself — whether  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  full-blown  arro- 
gance, or  heart-chilling  reserve."     That  portrait,  Sir  William's  students 
can  verify  as  correct  in  so  far  as  their  intercourse  went. 

Though  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  enfeebled  by  paralysis  his 
public  presence  was  ever  dignified  and  commanding.  His  head  could  not 
be  called  large  or  massive  in  comparison  with  the  heads  of  Chalmers, 
Hugh  Miller  or  Dr.  Candlish^  but  it  was  round,  well-proportioned  and 
largely  developed  towards  the  front ; — the  head  of  a  poet,  one  would  say» 
Tftther  than  that  of  a  man  of  science  and  learning.  The  countenance,  in 
its  harmonious  proportions,  fine  chiselling,  placid  repose,  tinged  with  sad- 
ness, was  one  that  the  eye  could  rest  upon  with  that  never-failing  plea- 
sure which  accompanies  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  natural 
scenery  or  in  art.  We  have  been  privileged  to  look  on  not  a  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  men  of  the  present  day,  but  without  hesitation  we  say, 
that  Sir  William's  head  and  face  were  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  in  its 
wonderful  combination  of  proportion,  beauty  and  power.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  all  was  the  eye.  An  old  fellow-student  thus  des- 
cribes it : — **  Though  not  even  dark  hazel,  it  appeared  from  its  rare  bril- 
liancy absolutely  black,  and  expressed  beyond  any  eye  I  have  ever  seen, 
calm,  piercing,  sleepless  intelligence.  It  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  self- 
authenticating  symbol  of  an  intellect  that  has  read  the  history,  traversed 
the  unknown  realms,  grasped  the  innermost  secrets,  and  swept,  with 
searching  gaze,  the  entire  hemisphere  of  the  intelligible  world." 

For  twenty  years — from  1836  to  1856 — he  exercised  over  the  students 
tliat  crowded  to  his  class-room,  an  influence  which,  for  depth,  compass  and 
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permanence,  has  never  been  silrpassed  by  that  exercised  bj  any  philbiky- 
phical  teacher  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  an  educator  in  philo- 
sophy rather  than  an  instructor.  The  protnise  he  gave  in  his  letter  of 
application  for  the  chair, — '*  I  shall  not  only  endeavour  to  instruct,  hr 
communicating  on  my  part  the  requisite  information,  but  to  educate,  hf 
determining,  through  every  means  in  my  power,  a  vigorous  and  indepen- 
dent activity  on  the  part  of  my  pupils,** — he  amply  redeemed.  In  tbU 
work  of  education  he  employed  a  three-fold  agency, — a  course  of  Ucturei^' 
oral  examination,  and  essay-writing. 

His  lectures,  both  in  metaphysics  and  logic,  were  written,  their  editoM 
tell  us,  "  on  the  day,  or  more  properly  on  the  evening  and  night  preced* 
ing  the  deliveiy  of  each."  By  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  exactness  bf 
his  style,  by  large  quotations  from  unusual  sources,  and  by  a  happy  aiid 
judicious  use  of  illustration,  he  succeeded  in  imparting  interest  to  ^ 
driest  and  most  abstruse  of  sciences,  and  in  filling  the  bosoms  of  many  of 
his  youthful  listeners  with  enthusiasm  like  his  own  for  mental  philosophy. 
The  important  parts  of  his  lecture,  or  its  principal  heads,  he  dictated 
slowly  and  twice  over  so  that  each  word  might  be  taken  down :  the  com-i 
inents  and  illustrations  of  these  dictated  paragraphs  were  read  in  the  u^oal 
fnanner  bf  public  address,  and  might  or  might  not,  as  they  chose,  b6 
taken  down  by  his  students.  So  great,  however,  was  the  desire  to  posSM 
hot  only  the  substance  but  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  lectures,  that  copies 
in  manuscript  cicnild  be  found  among  them  very  nearly  as  full  and  peHebl 
tfs  the  printed  edition  since  published. 

The  oral  examination  was  conducted  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  All  tVA 
seats  in  the  class-room  were  divided  among  the  letters  of  the  alphabHj 
U  and  V  getting  between  them  one  bench,  while  M,  from  the  number  bf 
Macs  always  looked  for  in  a  Scotch  university,  had  assigned  t6  it  ti^ 
benches.  On  examination  days,  which  occurred,  generally,  twice  a  weieki 
each  student  was  expected  to  occupy  the  bench  that  carried  on  its  bael 
the  initial 'letter  of  his  name.  On  the  table  before  the  professor  stood  li 
vase  containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  printed  separately  on  pieces 
of  pasteboard.  From  the  vase  he  took  the  first  letter  that  chanced  b6 
his  hand,  and  the  first  gentleman  of  whose  name  this  was  the  initial 
letter  that  offered  himself  for  examination,  was  accepted.  This  gentlti^ 
man  recited  the  professor's  lectures  in  his  own  words,  or  in  the  langua^ 
of  the  professor,  if  he  so,  could,  or  would,  was  asked  to  explain  difficuli 
points  as  they  arose,  and  after  ten  minutes  of  very  mild  manipulation  vi 
comparison  with  the  searching  examinations  of  Professor  Fraser,  thcffi 
professor  of  the  same  branch  in  the  New  College  of  Edinburgh,  rib# 
his  successor,  was  bowed  to  his  seat — with  that  finished  courtesy  of 
manner  that  characterized,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  all  his  inter- 
course with  his  students. 
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On  the  day  for  essay  reading  the  apparatus  and  mode  of  procedure 
were  the  same  as  on  the  day  of  examination,  with  the  addition  of  a  sand 
glass.  One  glass — five  minutes — was  the  time  allowed  to  each  essayist. 
He  could  read  how  and  where  he  chose ;  but  the  last  grain  sealed  hi» 
lips  though  in  the  middle  of  some  lofty  period,  or  burst  of  poetic  elo- 
quence. The  critic,  however,  was  not  as  relentless  as  the  glass.  His 
desire  seems  to  have  been  to  seize  the  good  and  overlook  the  bad  in  the 
taried  compositions  that  were  submitted  to  him.  He  had  no  favourites ; 
and  the  dull  youth  who  had  not  yet  discovered  either  his  latitude  or  hi& 
longitude  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  whose  poetico-philosophio 
effusion  was  neither  "  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  salt  herring,"  received 
from  his  great  master  at  least  a  pleasant  smile,  a  polite  bow,  and  the 
cheering  words,  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Green,  you  have  been  at  much  pains 
with  that  essay," — a  criticism  which  those  who  knew  the  weary  hours 
Mr.  6.  had  spent  over  his  composition  recognized  as  perfectly  true. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Green  could  not  do  better ;  and  often  since  then  does 
he  feel  grateful  to  the  sagacious  eye  that  saw  this,  and  the  generous 
heart,  never  willingly  inflicting  pain,  that  kindly  shielded  him  from  tiie 
sarcasms  of  his  keen-witted  companions  by  thus  gently  breaking  his  fall. 
When  Sir  William  died,  in  1856,  Scotland  lost  one  of  its  greatest  meiv 
and  the  Edinburgh  University  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  ''  Among 
his  pupils,"  says  one,  on  whom,  if  on  any,  his  mantle  seems  to  have 
fallen,  "  there  are  not  a  few  who  bear  the  memory  of  their  beloved  and 
revered  instructor  inseparably  blended  with  what  is  highest  in  their  pre- 
sent intellectual  life,  as  well  as  in  their  practical  aims  and  aspirations." 

The  third  session  brought  the  student  under  the  spell  of  Christopher 
1^4>rth's  poetry.  In  almost  every  point,  John  Wilson  was  the  opposite 
pole  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Hamilton  was  a  Whig ;  Wilson  was  a 
Tory.  Hamilton  was  in  manner  calm  and  staid ;  Wilson  was  wild  and 
impetuous.  Hamilton  was,  in  physique,  of  medium  size  ;  Wilson  was  a 
▼ery  king  among  men.  Hamilton  was  systematic ;  Wilson  was  just  as 
erratic.  Hamilton  was  learned ;  Wilson,  in  comparison,  profoundly 
ignorant.  Hamilton  was  a  votary  of  the  true ;  Wilson  of  the  sublime 
aad  beautiful.  Hamilton  was  essentially  a  philosopher,  searching  into 
the  causes  of  things ;  Wilson,  a  poet,  taking  things  as  he  found  them^ 
and  delighting  in  combining  them  into  varied  forms  of  beauty.  We  will 
ever  remember  our  first  chance  day  in  his  class-room.  The  students  had 
taken  their  seats,  and  were  engaged  in  quietly  chatting,  or  in  preparing 
their  materials  for  note-taking,  when  a  heavy  tread  drew  our  eyes  to  the 
passage  leading  from  his  waiting-room  to  the  rostrum.  He  entered  with 
majestic  step,  his  long  hair  and  bushy  beard  in  wild  disorder,  and  his 
right  hand  grasping  a  bundle  of  loose  papers,  while  his  watch  chain  dan- 
gled from  the  left.    He  stood  for  some  minutes  in  perfect  silence,  gasiog 
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out  over  the  chimney  tops  of  the  old  town  onward  to  the  steeple  of  SL 
Giles,  that  loomed  out  hazily  in  the  smoky  distance.  If  Larater's  theory 
be  correct,  that  each  man  is  after  the  type  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals, 
this  man,  we  then  thought,  is  modelled  in  a  leonine  style.  There  was  the 
massy  front,  the  broad  chest,  the  powerful  limbs,  the  lofty  bearing,  and 
«ven  the  shaggy  mane.  Our  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  truly  leonine 
roar,  which  accompanied  the  sudden  start  with  which  he  confronted  his 
class.  The  profound  truth  that  seemed  to  have  been  so  painfully  eliminated 
and  so  emphatically  enunciated  was  simply  that  such  and  such  points  had 
been  discussed  by  him  in  his  lecture  yesterday.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lecture,  which  happened  to  be  that  day  on  the  miser.  He 
was  in  one  of  his  best  moods,  and  the  mirth  was  so  uproarious  as  he  eon 
amore  stripped,  flogged,  and  flayed  the  poor  miser,  and  the  applause,  as 
bis  lecture  passed  to  lofty  eloquence,  was  so  deafening  that  Professor 
Kelland  had  to  adjourn  the  class  of  mathematics  that  was  engaged  in  the 
room  below.  "  Christopher  "  was  in  his  element,  riding  the  tempest  and 
turning  it  as  he  willed. 

Some  of  the  students  admired  him  so  much  that,  in  comparison,  they 
regarded  Sir  William  as  an  old  ieholastie ;  they  all  loved  him ;  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that^  however  much  pleasure  his  lecture  gave,  they 
did  not  advance  materially  the  students*  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of 
morals.  While  under  him,  the  students  were  really  "  tine  rege^  eine  lege^ 
tine  ierrore  ;"  they  were  not  called  to  strict  account  for  their  attendance, 
nor  need  they  write  any  essays  unless  they  chose,  nor  did  he  trouble  them 
with  examinations.  Every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
yet,  after  all,  there  was  much  order,  regularity,  and  diligence  in  his  class. 
In  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  John  Wilson  have  passed  away  two  of  the 
greatest  Scotchmen  of  this  age. 

Professor  Kelland  we  recollect  as  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and 
a  most  systematic,  indefatigable,  and  successful  teacher  of  the  same  ;- 
Professor  Forbes,  now  Principal  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  a  stern  disciplinarian, 
lofty  with  all  in  his  manner,  but  a  lucid  lecturer,  and  a  successful  experi* 
menter  in  the  department  of  natural  philosophy ;  Professor  Aytoun, 
editor  of  Blackwood,  as  free,  frank  and  caustic  as  Maga,  and  afford ingi 
in  his  own  chaste  and  faultless  style,  a  good  exemplar  of  the  principles 
be  enunciated  as  teacher  of  Belles  Lettres, 

The  educating  influence  of  a  university  is  not,  however,  confined  to- 
its  professors,  nor  to  its  class-rooms.  We  will  ever  carry  through  life- 
grateful  recollections  of  profitable  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  fellow- 
students  in  our  college  debating  societies,  those  miniatures  of  life's  real 
debate  ;  in  our  Saturday  rambles  ov^r  the  Pentlands,  down  Hawthorndeny 
out  by  Dalkeith,  and  along  the  "many  sounding  sea"  to  Granton,  Porto- 
bello  and  Musselburgh ;  in  our  social  meetings  when  we  talked  *'  De  osmt- 
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his  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis/*  and,  when  the  hard-wroaght  session  was 
over,  in  our  summer  excursions  a-foot  amid  the  choice  scenery  of  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  Highlands.  The  sharers  with  us  in  these  physical  and 
intellectual  exercises  are  now  widely  scattered  over  the  world.  Some  of 
them  are  in  China,  others  in  India,  practising  the  healing  art,  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  editing  newspapers  ;  some  have  gone  with  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa.  The  literary  life  of  London 
has  allured  some  to  its  prizes  and  some  to  its  blanks.  The  Scottish  and 
English  pulpits  employ  some  of  the  most  gifted.  One  occupies  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  a  Scottish  college.  A  large  number  have  beeu  by  the 
gold  fields  of  Australia  attracted  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  And 
some.  Death  has  claimed ;  one  sleeps  by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  one 
lies  beneath  the  waves  of  mid-AtlantiCy  and  one  has  found  a  grave  on  the 
•hores  of  New  Zealand. 


DOBOTHY  CHANCE. 


BY  KB8.   MOODIE. 


CHAPTSS  I. 


**  But,  Dolly  I — my  father  never  will  give  his  consent — you  know 
that  I "  exclaimed  a  male  voice  from  behind  the  hawthorn  hedge,  that 
skirted  the  deep  sandy  lane  that  led  to  Heath  Parm.  The  tone,  re* 
proachful  and  irritant,  in  which  this  was  said,  was  answered  in  a  sweet 
calm  voice. 

"  Until  he  gives  his  consent,  his  frank,  free  consent,  to  our  marriage^ 
Gilbert,  I  cannot,  and  will  not  become  your  wife." 

*'  You  are  just  as  obstinate  as  the  old  roan.** 

''  Yes,  and  as  proud.  But  don't  think  for  a  moment,  Gilbert,  that  I 
blame  your  father.  Were  I  in  his  place,  I  might  think  just  as  he 
thinks.  If  he  has  higher  views  for  his  son,  thnn  a  marriage  with  a 
nameless  portionless  girl  like  me,  his  son  should  be  the  last  person  to 
blame  him.  Don't  let  love  blind  you  to  facts,  but  look  them  boldly  in 
the  face,  as  I  do.    I  cannot  forget  what  I  am,  and  what  I  owe  to  your 
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There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  young  man  and  his  femiale 
fellow-worker,  out  of  which  to  make  a  hero  and  heroine  of  romance, 
tbough  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  both  were  remarkable  people.  They 
were  simple  country  folks,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  old  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  spent  their  lives  together  in  that  secluded 
spot.     They  had  been,  and  still  were,  all  the  world  to  each  other. 

Gilbert  Rushinere,  was  the  son  of  a  well  to  do  yeoman,  whose  fore- 
fathers had  owned  the  farm  they  cultiyated  for  many  generations.  Kd 
was  a  strong  active  fellow  of  three  and  twenty,  with  ruddy  cheeks,  blue 
eyes  and  homely  features ;  the  latter,  however,  rendered  handsome,  by 
their  frank,  honest  expression,  which  had  secured  the  good  will  of  all 
his  neighbours. 

He  had  received  the  scanty  education  generally  bestowed  upon  per- 
sons of  his  class,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  coulil 
ietid  and  write,  and  cast  accounts,  but  in  good  truth,  he  preferred  the 
labours  of  the  field  to  poring  over  books,  and  could  do  a  hard  days  work 
without  grudge  or  grumbling,  could  plough  a  straight  furrow,  and  mas- 
ter a  high  spirited  horse,  and  was  considered  the  best  cricket  player  in 
the  county. 

Such  was  Gilbert  Bush  mere.  In  the  eyes  of  his  companion,  and  oh  t 
what  splendid  black  eyes  they  were — he  was  the  cleverest,  handsomest 
iban  in  the  world. 

Of  Dorothy  Chance,  for  so  the  young  girl  was  called,  a  few  words 
must  be  said,  in  order  to  explain  the  conversation  which  the  reader  has 
orerheard,  between  her  and  her  lover. 

ITifteen  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  story,  Dorothy  had 
been  found  by  farmer  Rashmere,  on  the  wild  common  fronting  them. 
It  was  the  early  dawn  of  a  bright  summer  day,  succeeding  a  night  of 
storm  and  darkness.  The  farmer  was  abroad  earlier  than  usual,  to  see 
#hether  his  weanling  calves  had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  down 
pouring  of  the  pitiless  rain.  Passing:  through  a  deep  hollow  in  the  heath/ 
his  attention  was  drawn  towards  a  clump  of  furze  bushes,  by  the  faint 
etien  of  a  child.  Thinking  that  it  might  belong  to  some  neighbour,  and 
bad  wandered  from  home  and  been  lost  during  the  storm,  he  hastened 
tb  the  spot. 

A  little  head  suddenly  appeared  above  the  wet  heather  bells,  then  as 
^ickly  disappeared,  and  all  was  iigain  quiet.  The  frightened  little  one 
on  seeing  a  stranger  approaching,  nestled  more  closely  down  into  the 
eold  bosom,  on  which  she  had  slept,  during  the  terrible  tempest  of  the 
past  night. 

'*  Is't  a  child,  or  a  fairy  p  "  muttered  the  good  man,  as  the  apparitiott 
tAnished  into  the  earth.  "  Hera  Towzer !  "  whistling  to  his  sheep  do^ 
''find  this  lamb  for  thy  master." 
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him  as  Christopher  North  towered  ahove  De  Quincej,  a  raw  country  lad 
steps  up  clad  in  homespun,  and  in  his  pocket  his  recent  earnings  in  the 
harvest-field.  A  few  of  the  ''  exquisites  "  smoking  their  cigars  pass  a 
joke  at  our  big  friend's  expense,  as  he  strides  past  them,  but  before  bis 
curriculum  is  finished  they  have,  in  many  a  well-fought  fight,  learned  to 
respect  him  as  the  *'  facile  princ^ps  "  of  his  day.  We  have  followed  hfa 
career  since  with  interest.  As  a  popular  divine,  a  ripe  scholar  in  the 
German  theology,  and  an  able  review  writer,  he  has  amply  fulfilled  the 
high  expectation  raised  by  his  success  as  a  student.  It  is  a  noble  chanuy 
teristic  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  that  while  they  exhibit  on  their  rolls 
the  names  of  Princes  and  Dukes,  they  do  not  scorn  to  show  on  the  same 
page  the  handwriting  of  the  peasant  boy,  who,  amid  self-denial  and  hard* 
ship,  of  which  Canadian  students  have  no  conception,  is  earning  for  him- 
self a  college  education. 

The  scene  presented  at  the  opening  lecture  which  takes  place  in  the 
chemistry  class-room  in  the  absence  of  a  common  hall,  is  rather  remarka- 
hle.  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  capacious  room  are  filled,  and  some 
lofty  positions  of  considerable  peril  are  held  in  jubilant  mood  by  adven* 
turous  youth  who  arrive  too  late  for  a  seat  on  the  common  level.  The 
fame  of  the  University  in  the  special  department  of  Philosophy  and  Medi> 
cine  attracts  to  its  classes  youth  from  distant  countries.  In  manifest 
contrast  with  the  fresh  and  ruddy  complexion  of  the  Scottish  type,  mvf 
be  seen  the  swarthy  skins  of  Lousianians  and  Italians,  and  the  still  dns- 
kier  hue  that  characterizes  natives  of  Hindustan  and  Bengal.  Wild  riot 
reigns  while  the  audience  expects  the  learned  Principal.  Paper  pellets 
fly  fast  and  thick  ;  the  cries  of  various  birds  and  beasts  are  successfully 
imitated,  the  feet  of  the  audience  beat  in  response  to  the  tread  of  each 
late  entrant,  and  impatience  for  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  becomes  deafen- 
ing. The  Principal  enters,  accompanied  by  the  Senatus  Academicns. 
The  popular  professors,  as  they  appear,  are  cheered ;  and  the  unpopuUr 
ones,*  hissed.  If  the  lecture  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  fastidious  audi- 
ence, good,  it  is  listened  to  with  profound  attention  ;  but  if  the  reverse, 
neither  authority  nor  entreaty  can  preserve  respectful  order.  In  this 
respect  the  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  students  is  not  exceptional :  for  we 
notice  in  a  late  Scottish  newspaper  that  Principal  Forbes  of  St.  Andrewi^ 
having,  for  some  reason,  become  unpopular  with  the  students,  was,  at  the 
recent  opening  of  that  university,  almost  driven  off  the  platform  by  the 
ungovernable  uproar  of  his  audience.  Indeed  this  free  expression  of 
praise  and  censure  on  certain  privileged  occasions  seems  a  prerogative  of 
the  studeut  from  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  universities.  '*  Modem 
education  [is,"  a  recent  writer  remarks,  "  the  outgrowth  of  mediend 
schools."  The  ancient  universities,  as  those  of  Bologna  and  Paris,  were 
corporations  of  students  constituting,  with  their  teachers,  a  dewtot^  with 
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power  to  make  their  own  laws,  elect  their  own  o;JScer8,  and  maintain 
prder.  The  democratic  element  of  the  Italian  schools  re-appeared  in  the 
flngUsh  and  Scottish  universities,  and  has  manifested  itself  in  many  a 
college  rebellion,  and  still  manifests  itself  in  scenes  like  those  to  which  we 
l^fer.  This,  professors  who  happen  to  be  men  of  sense,  know  right  well, 
.and  with  that  discretion  which  often  is  the  better  part  of  valour,  they, 
in  conformity  with  one,  of  many  Scotch  adages  which  embodies  this  sage 
sentiment,  **  Jouk  and  let  the  jaw  gae  bye."  This  noise  and  uproar  will, 
under  wise  management,  soon  give  place,  as  each  class  forms,  to  order, 
attention,  and  hard,  dogged  work. 

The  University  comprises  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine  and 
^ivinity.  The  total  of  1299  students  that  had  matriculated  for  the  pre- 
sent session,  we  find  thus  distributed  : — Faculty  of  Arts,  585  ;  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  427  ;  Faculty  of  Law,  232 ;  Faculty  of  Divinity,  55.  These 
figures,  we  may  remark,  represent  fairly  the  usual  relative  strength  of 
each  faculty  since  the  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  in  1843,  withdrew 
from  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  all  save  the  students  of  the  Established 
Church  as  it  now  exists. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  are  generally,  for  the  first  session, 
engaged  in  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics,  under'^he  respec- 
tive professors  of  these  branches,  to  each  of  'whom  a  fee  of  three  guineas 
is  paid  per  session.  The  Professor  of  Latin,  in  our  time,  was  James  Pil- 
,lans,  well  known  to  the  past  generation  for  his  works  on  education,  and 
immortalized,  in  the  wrong  way  however,  by  Lord  Byrou,  in  his  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  He  still  lives,  with  Brougham,  the  last  we 
suppose  of  that  castigated  race.  For  the  government  of  his  class,  he  had 
drawn  up  a  very  complicated,  and  no  doubt  a  very  perfect  system  of  laws,, 
-but,  some  how  or  other,  probably  through  the  perverseness  of  his  subjects, 
he  could  never  get  his  laws  to  work.  At  the  commencement  of  each  ses> 
sion  the  code  was  promulgated  in  due  form  and  in  classic  style,  and  the 
students  seemed  to  appreciate  the  performance  as  a  matter  of  theory ; 
but  when  it  came  to  practice  the  case  was  completely  altered,  and  the 
treatment  we  senior es  now-a-days  give  to  many  a  good  sermon,  these 
juniorei  gave  the  worthy  professors  legislative  enactments — the  breach 
was  the  rule,  the  observance  the  exception.  Delivering,  on  one  occasion, 
an  **oration"  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  frequent 
and  loud  applause  with  which  the  performance  was  greeted.  Several  times 
he  tried  to  check  it,  but  failing,  he  paused,  and  with  indignant  gravity 
assured  the  class  that  the  next  time  they  applauded  he  would  cease  his 
oration.  Little  understanding  how  small  the  grief  such  a  calamity  would 
occasion,  he  resumed  with  seeming  confidence  that  he  had  effectually 
.fecured  himself  from  further  plaudits.  In  less  than  five  minutes  the 
applause  was  louder  than  ever.    This  was  a  time  for  him  to  act  firmly 
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and  consistently.  The  character  he  then  manifested  will  explain  to  onr 
readers  the  conduct  of  his  class.  He  paused,  surveyed  for  a  minute  with 
stern  look  the  200  meek  culprits,  resumed,  without  uttering  a  word  of 
rehuke,  his  address,  and  bore  with  patience  to  the  close  the  applause 
meted  out  to  him  so  bountifully.  For  all,  he  was  an  accomplished  classidl 
scholar,  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  teacher,  and  ever  kind  to  his  stu- 
dents. They  esteemed  the  old  man,  though  they  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation,  so  irresistible  to  youth,  of  making  fun  of  his  foibles. 

George  Dunbar,  the  compiler  of  a  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  and  the 
author  of  several  works,  now  however,  we  fear  forgotten,  taught  the  Greek 
classes.  Among  the  more  reckless  students  he  went  under  the  name  of 
Jambus,  from  a  lameness,  the  history  of  which  each  student  could  give 
with  far  more  correctness  than  he  could  conjugate  his  Greek  verb.  Ue 
likewise  had  considerable  difficulty  in  always  securing  order,  chiefly  from 
want  of  skill  and  tact  in  dealing  with  young  men,  who  are  generally  more 
unmanageable  during  their  **  freshman "  course  than  ever  afterwards. 
He  was  possessed  of  great  patience,  and  could  wisely  wink  at  little  things, 
but  when  matters  went  too  far,  he  would  rise  in  his  wrath,  and  fine,  often 
to  the  amount  of  half  a  guinea,  some  unfortunate  wight  caught  in  an  act 
of  trespass.  To  what  use  George  Dunbar  put  the  money  got  from  these 
fines  was  the  subject  of  many  a  profound  speculation.  The  theory  how- 
ever, that  seea*  ed  to  find  most  favour  was,  that  it  purchased  those  pretty 
bonnets  and  ribbons  that  set  off  to  so  much  advantage  the  professors 
numerous  family  of  daughters.  This  theory,  it  was  noted,  found  special 
favour  with  the  poor  fellows  that  lost  their  money,  as  helping  them  to 
make  the  best  of  their  calamity.  The  learned  Professor  of  Greek  could 
not  complain  any  more  than  his  accomplished  co-adjutor  in  the  Latin 
chair,  that  his  students  were  slow  to  appreciate  his  good  hits.  On  one  of 
these  raw,  moist,  gusty  days  that  enter  so  largely  into  an  Edinburgh  win- 
ter, and  bring  in  their  train  colds  and  coughs,  the  professor  appeared  in 
the  class-room  muffled  up  and  suffering  considerably  from  a  bad  spit. 
During  the  recitation,  that  day,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  rising  sev- 
eral times  to  spit  into  the  little  stove  that  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the 
platform  on  which  was  his  chair.  Tired,  however,  at  last  of  this  exercise 
he  ventured  a  ''  shot "  from  a  distance  in  the  American  fashion.  The 
shot  was  well  aimed,  and  the  discharge  fell,  luckily,  into  the  centre  of  the 
grate.  His  students  watched  the  venture  with  great  interest,  and  seeing 
it  brought  to  such  a  triumphant  close,  greeted  the  feat  with  a  round  of 
applause.     That  joke  was  too  much  even  for  Dunbar's  gravity. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  class-room  was  on  the  flat  immediately  above 
the  rooms  of  Professor  Dunbar.  The  passage,  in  the  second  year,  to 
metaphysical  studies,  under  this  truly  great  man,  was,  in  more  respects 
than^one,  a  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  liigher  and  purer  atmosphere^ 
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Sir  William  Hamilton  treated  his  pupils  iniariably  as  gentlemen — a  great 
secret  in  the  management  of  students — and  they  repaid  his  consideration 
and  politeness  by  deference,  order,  obedience  and  attention  that  were  sel- 
dom violated.  His  personal  intercourse  with  his  students  was  also 
tbaracterized  by  kindness  and  courtesy,  so  that  the  admiration  excited  by 
his  intellectual  qualities,  as  critic  and  thinker,  became  blended,  in  those 
that  knew  him  best,  with  i'eelings  of  esteem  and  affection.  Of  his  man- 
ners in  private,  De  Quincey  thus  writes  : — "  I  was  sitting  alone  after  break* 
fast  when  Wilson  suddenly  walked  in  with  his  friend  Hamilton.  Sa 
exquisitely  free,  was  Sir  William,  from  all  ostentation  of  learning,  that 
unless  the  accidents  of  conversation  made  a  natural  opening  for  display,, 
such  as  it  would  have  been  affectation  to  evade,  you  might  have  failed 
altogether  to  suspect  that  an  extraordinary  scholar  was  present.  There 
was  an  air  of  dignity  and  massy  self-dependence  diffused  over  his  deport- 
ment, too  calm  and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  exhaled  spontane- 
ously from  his  nature ;  yet  too  unassuming  to  mortify  the  pretensions  of 
others.  And  in  general  my  conclusion  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen  a  per- 
son who  manifested  less  self-esteem,  under  any  of  the  forms  by  which  it 
ordinarily  reveals  itself — whether  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  full-blown  arro- 
gance, or  heart-chilling  reserve."  That  portrait,  Sir  William's  students 
can  verify  as  correct  in  so  far  as  their  intercourse  went. 

Though  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  enfeebled  by  paralysis  his 
public  presence  was  ever  dignified  and  commanding.  His  head  could  not 
be  called  large  or  massive  in  comparison  with  the  heads  of  Chalmers, 
Hugh  Miller  or  Dr.  Candlishr  but  it  was  round,  well-proportioned  and 
largely  developed  towards  the  front ; — the  head  of  a  poet,  one  would  say, 
rather  than  that  of  a  man  of  science  and  learning.  The  countenance,  in 
its  harmonious  proportions,  fine  chiselling,  placid  repose,  tinged  with  sad- 
ness, was  one  that  the  eye  could  rest  upon  with  that  never-failing  plea- 
sure which  accompanies  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  natural 
scenery  or  in  art.  We  have  been  privileged  to  look  on  not  a  few  of  the 
more  remarkable  men  of  the  present  day,  but  without  hesitation  we  say, 
that  Sir  William's  head  and  face  were  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen  in  its 
wonderful  combination  of  proportion,  beauty  and  power.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  all  was  the  eye.  An  old  fellow-student  thus  des- 
cribes it : — *'  Though  not  even  dark  hazel,  it  appeared  from  its  rare  bril- 
liancy absolutely  black,  and  expressed  beyond  any  eye  I  have  ever  seen, 
calm,  piercing,  sleepless  intelligence.  It  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  self- 
authenticating  symbol  of  an  intellect  that  has  read  the  history,  traversed 
the  unknown  realms,  grasped  the  innermost  secrets,  and  swept,  with 
searching  gaze,  the  entire  hemisphere  of  the  intelligible  world." 

For  twenty  years — from  1836  to  1856 — he  exercised  over  the  students 
that  crowded  to  his  class-room,  an  influence  which,  for  depth,  compass  and 
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permanence,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  that  exercised  by  any  phiTo^ 
phical  teacher  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  was  an  educator  in  philo- 
sophy rather  than  an  instructor.  The  promise  he  gave  in  his  letter  of 
application  for  the  chair, — "  I  shall  not  only  endeavour  to  instruct,  hf 
communicating  on  my  part  the  requisite  information,  but  to  educate,  llf 
determining,  through  every  means  in  my  power,  a  vigorous  and  indepeiH 
dent  activity  on  the  part  of  my  pupils," — he  amply  redeemed.  In  tUtf 
work  of  education  he  employed  a  three-fold  agency, — a  course  of  Ucturei^' 
oral  examination,  and  essay- writing. 

His  lectures,  both  in  metaphysics  and  logic,  were  written,  their  editoHt 
tell  us,  **  on  the  day,  or  more  properly  on  the  evening  and  night  preced- 
ing the  delivery  of  each."  By  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  exactness  of 
his  style,  by  large  quotations  from  unusual  sources,  and  by  a  happy  and 
judicious  use  of  illustration,  he  succeeded  in  imparting  interest  to  th(( 
driest  and  most  abstruse  of  sciences,  and  in  filling  the  bosoms  of  many  c( 
bis  youthful  listeners  with  enthusiasm  like  his  own  for  mental  philosophy. 
The  important  parts  of  his  lecture,  or  its  principal  heads,  he  dictated 
slowly  and  twice  over  so  that  each  word  might  be  taken  down :  the  cotti- 
inents  and  illustrations  of  these  dictated  paragraphs  were  read  in  the  u^iud 
ibaiiner  of  public  address,  and  might  or  might  not,  as  they  chose^  bd 
taken  down  by  his  students.  So  great,  however,  was  the  desire  to  pos^^ 
hot  only  the  substance  but  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  lectures,  that  copies 
in  manuscript  could  be  found  among  them  very  nearly  as  full  and  perfeA 
lis  the  printed  edition  since  published. 

The  oral  examination  was  conducted  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  All  ttli 
seats  in  the  class-room  were  divided  among  the  letters  of  the  alphabelj 
U  and  V  getting  between  them  one  bench,  while  M,  from  the  number  ftf 
Macs  always  looked  for  in  a  Scotch  university,  had  assigned  to  it  tM 
benches.  On  examination  days,  which  occurred,  generally,  twice  a  weeki 
each  student  was  expected  to  occupy  the  bench  that  carried  on  its  bael 
the  initial'letter  of  his  name.  On  the  table  before  the  professor  stood  il 
rase  containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  printed  separately  on  piec^ 
of  pasteboard.  From  the  vase  he  took  the  first  letter  that  chanced  t^ 
his  hand,  and  the  first  gentleman  of  whose  name  this  was  the  initial 
letter  that  offered  himself  for  examination,  was  accepted.  This  genttt- 
man  recited  the  professor's  lectures  in  his  ovm  words,  or  in  the  languai^ 
of  the  professor,  if  he  so,  could,  or  would,  was  asked  to  explain  difficult 
points  as  they  arose,  and  after  ten  minutes  of  very  mild  manipulation  iii 
comparison  with  the  searching  examinations  of  Professor  Fraser,  theA 
professor  of  the  same  branch  in  the  New  College  of  Edinburgh,  rioi^ 
his  successor,  was  bowed  to  his  seat — with  that  finished  courtesy  of 
manner  that  characterized,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  all  his  inier- 
course  with  his  students. 
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On  the  day  for  essay  reading  the  apparatus  and  mode  of  procedure 
were  the  same  as  on  the  day  of  examination,  with  the  addition  of  a  sand 
glass.  One  glass — five  minutes — was  the  time  allowed  to  each  essayist. 
He  could  read  how  and  where  he  chose ;  hut  the  last  grain  sealed  his 
lips  though  in  the  middle  of  some  lofty  period,  or  hurst  of  poetic  elo- 
quence. The  critic,  however,  was  not  as  relentless  as  the  glass.  His 
desire  seems  to  have  heen  to  seize  the  good  and  overlook  the  had  in  the 
taried  compositions  that  were  submitted  to  him.  He  had  no  favourites ; 
and  the  dull  youth  who  had  not  yet  discovered  either  his  latitude  or  hia 
longitude  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  whose  poetico-philosophio 
efiPasion  was  neither  "  fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  salt  herring,"  received 
from  his  great  master  at  least  a  pleasant  smile,  a  polite  bow,  and  the 
cheering  words,  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Green,  you  have  been  at  much  pains 
with  that  essay," — a  criticism  which  those  who  knew  the  weary  houra 
Mr.  6.  had  spent  over  his  composition  recognized  as  perfectly  true. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Green  could  not  do  better ;  and  often  since  then  does 
he  feel  grateful  to  the  sagacious  eye  that  saw  this,  and  the  generous 
heart,  never  willingly  inflicting  pain,  that  kindly  shielded  him  from  the 
sarcasms  of  his  keen-witted  companions  by  thus  gently  breaking  his  fall. 
When  Sir  William  died,  in  1856,  Scotland  lost  one  of  its  greatest  meiv 
and  the  Edinburgh  University  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  "  Among 
his  pupils,"  says  one,  on  whom,  if  on  any,  his  mantle  seems  to  have 
fallen,  *'  there  are  not  a  few  who  bear  the  memory  of  their  beloved  and 
revered  instructor  inseparably  blended  with  what  is  highest  in  their  pre- 
•ent  intellectual  life,  as  well  as  in  therr  practical  aims  and  aspirations." 

The  third  session  brought  the  student  under  the  spell  of  Christopher 
Vx>rth's  poetry.  In  almost  every  point,  John  Wilson  was  the  opposite 
pole  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Hamilton  was  a  Whig ;  Wilson  was  a 
Tory.  Hamilton  was  in  manner  calm  and  staid ;  Wilson  was  wild  and 
impetuous.  Hamilton  was,  in  physique,  of  medium  size  ;  Wilson  was  a 
very  king  among  men.  Hamilton  was  systematic ;  Wilson  was  just  as 
erratic.  Hamilton  was  learned ;  Wilson,  in  comparison,  profoundly 
ignorant.  Hamilton  was  a  votary  of  the  true ;  Wilson  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful.  Hamilton  was  essentially  a  philosopher,  searching  into 
the  causes  of  things ;  Wilson,  a  poet,  taking  things  as  he  found  them^ 
and  delighting  in  combining  them  into  varied  forms  of  beauty.  We  will 
ever  remember  our  first  chance  day  in  his  class-room.  The  students  had 
taken  their  seats,  and  were  engaged  in  quietly  chatting,  or  in  preparing 
their  materials  for  note-taking,  when  a  heavy  tread  drew  our  eyes  to  the 
passage  leading  from  his  waiting-room  to  the  rostrum.  He  entered  with 
majestic  step,  his  long  hair  and  bushy  beard  in  wild  disorder,  and  his 
ri^t  hand  grasping  a  bundle  of  loose  papers,  while  his  watch  chain  dan- 
gled from  the  left.    He  stood  for  some  minutes  in  perfect  silence*  gaaiog 
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out  over  the  chimney  tops  of  the  old  town  onward  to  the  steeple  of  SL 
Giles,  that  loomed  out  hazily  in  the  smoky  distance.  If  Larater's  theory 
be  correct,  that  each  man  is  after  the  type  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals, 
this  man,  we  then  thought,  is  modelled  in  a  leonine  style.  There  was  the 
massy  front,  the  broad  chest,  the  powerful  limbs,  the  lofty  bearing,  and 
even  the  shaggy  mane.  Our  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  truly  leonine 
roar,  which  accompanied  the  sudden  start  with  which  he  confronted  his 
class.  The  profound  truth  that  seemed  to  have  been  so  painfully  eliminated 
and  so  emphatically  enunciated  was  simply  that  such  and  such  points  had 
been  discussed  by  him  in  his  lecture  yesterday.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lecture,  which  happened  to  be  that  day  on  the  miser.  He 
was  in  one  of  his  best  moods,  and  the  mirth  was  so  uproarious  as  he  con 
amore  stripped,  flogged,  and  flayed  the  poor  miser,  and  the  applause,  as 
bis  lecture  passed  to  lofty  eloquence,  was  so  deafening  that  Professor 
Kelland  had  to  adjourn  the  class  of  mathematics  that  was  engaged  in  the 
room  below.  *'  Christopher  "  was  in  his  element,  riding  the  tempest  and 
turning  it  as  he  willed. 

Some  of  the  students  admired  him  so  much  that,  in  comparison,  they 
regarded  Sir  William  as  an  old  scholastic;  they  all  loved  him;  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that^  however  much  pleasure  his  lecture  gave,  they 
did  not  advance  materially  the  students*  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of 
morals.  While  under  him,  the  students  were  really  **iine  rege,  sine  leje, 
sine  ierrore;^  they  were  not  called  to  strict  account  for  their  attendance, 
nor  need  they  write  any  essays  unless  they  chose,  nor  did  he  trouble  them 
with  examinations.  Every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
yet,  after  all,  there  was  much  order,  regularity,  and  diligence  in  his  class. 
In  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  John  Wilson  have  passed  away  two  of  the 
greatest  Scotchmen  of  this  age. 

Professor  Kelland  we  recollect  as  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and 
a  most  systematic,  indefatigable,  and  successful  teacher  of  the  same  ^ 
Professor  Forbes,  now  Principal  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  a  stern  disciplinarian, 
lofty  with  all  in  his  manner,  but  a  lucid  lecturer,  and  a  successful  experi- 
menter in  the  department  of  natural  philosophy ;  Professor  Aytoun, 
editor  of  Blackwood,  as  free,  frank  and  caustic  as  Maga,  and  afford ingi 
in  his  own  chaste  and  faultless  style,  a  good  exemplar  of  the  principlet 
he  enunciated  as  teacher  of  Bel/es  Lettres, 

The  educating  influence  of  a  university  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
its  professors,  nor  to  its  class-rooms.  We  will  ever  carry  through  life 
grateful  recollections  of  profitable  and  pleasant  intercourse  with  fellow- 
students  in  our  college  debating  societies,  those  miniatures  of  life's  real 
debate  ;  in  our  Saturday  rambles  ov^r  the  Pentlands,  down  Hawthorndeny 
out  by  Dalkeith,  and  along  the  "many  sounding  sea"  to  Granton,  Porto- 
bello  and  Musselburgh ;  in  our  social  meetings  when  we  talked  *'  De  omnt- 
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bus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis^  and,  when  the  hard-wroaght  session  was 
over,  in  our  summer  excursions  a-foot  amid  the  choice  scenery  of  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  Highlands.  The  sharers  with  us  in  these  physical  and 
intellectual  exercises  are  now  widely  scattered  over  the  world.  Some  of 
them  are  in  China,  others  in  India,  practising  the  healing  art,  preaching 
the  Gospel,  and  editing  newspapers  ;  some  have  gone  with  the  message 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa.  The  literary  life  of  London 
has  allured  some  to  its  prizes  and  some  to  its  blanks.  The  Scottish  and 
English  pulpits  employ  some  of  the  most  gifted.  One  occupies  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  a  Scottish  college.  A  large  number  have  beeu  hy  the 
gold  fields  of  Australia  attracted  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  And 
some.  Death  has  claimed ;  one  sleeps  by  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  one 
lies  beneath  the  waves  of  mid-Atlantic,  and  one  has  found  a  grave  on  the 
shores  of  New  Zealand. 


DOBOTHY  CHANCE. 


BY  MBS.   MOODIB. 


CHAPTSB  I. 


**  But,  Dolly  I — my  father  never  will  give  his  consent — you  know 
that  I ''  exclaimed  a  male  voice  from  behind  the  hawthorn  hedge,  that 
skirted  the  deep  sandy  lane  that  led  to  Heath  Parm.  The  tone,  re* 
proachful  and  irritant,  in  which  this  was  said,  was  answered  in  a  sweet 
calm  voice. 

*'  Until  he  gives  his  consent,  his  frank,  free  consent,  to  oar  marriage^ 
Gilbert,  I  cannot,  and  will  not  become  your  wife." 

**  You  are  just  as  obstinate  as  the  old  roan.** 

'*  Yes,  and  as  proud.  But  don't  think  for  a  moment,  Gilbert,  that  I 
blame  your  father.  Were  I  in  his  place,  I  might  think  just  as  he 
thinks.  K  he  has  higher  views  for  his  son,  thnn  a  marriage  with  a 
nameless  portionless  girl  like  me,  his  son  should  be  the  last  person  to 
blame  him.  Don't  let  love  blind  you  to  facts,  biit  look  them  boldly  in 
the  focci  as  I  do.    I  cannot  forget  what  I  am,  and  what  I  owe  to  your 
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father.  The  happy  life  I  have  led  here  from  a  child,  had  made  me  for« 
getful  of  the  great  debt  uutil —  "  and  here  the  voice  faultered— "  hia 
reproaches  last  night,  brought  it  all  fresh  to  my  mind,  and  I  saw  how 
ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  benefactor^  in  giving  the  least  encourage* 
ment  to  your  suit." 

*'  Tes,  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  cruel  insult  he  put  upon  you.  Ha 
might  be  proud  to  call  you  his  daughter — and  his  daughter  you  shall  be^ 
in  spite  of  him !  " 

<^  There  are  two  words  to  that  bargain,  Gilbert,"  said  the  soft  voicfl^ 
almost  sternly,  '^  two  voices  that  speak  in  my  heart.  The  voice  of  love 
pleading  for  you  ;  the  voice  of  God  demanding  of  me  to  act  rightly* 
Which  shall  I  obey." 

No  answer  was  given  to  this  appeal.  The  speakers  came  forward  to 
the  stile  ;  the  young  farmer  with  the  fork  over  his  shoulder,  with  which 
he  had  been  making  hay  ;  his  companion,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  with  the 
rake  in  her  hand,  her  broad  coarse  straw  hat  dangling  from  her  arm,  her 
fine  sunburnt  face,  glowing  with  health  and  exercise. 

The  lovers  had  been  working  together  through  the  long  summer's 
day.  This  was  the  first  time  that  either  had  spoken  on  a  subject  so  dear 
to  both,  and  as  they  leant  upon  the  stile  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large 
ash  tree,  the  only  tree  of  any  magnitude  in  the  heathy  lane,  they  would 
have  made  a  good  study  for  an  artist,  had  an  artist  been  there  to  sketch 
them  and  their  surroundings. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  common,  fronting  them,  which  formed 
a  high  ridge  against  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  separate  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  lane  terminated  in  an  old  fashioned  high  gabled 
farm  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  only  tenement  visible  from  that 
lonely  spot.  A  little  brawling  brook,  crossed  the  road,  and  wound  its 
silvery  course  through  the  low  meadow  which  had  been  tho  scene  of 
tbieir  labors,  dinging  and  prattling  to  the  fiowers  that  bent  over  iti^  tiny 
i^ves. 

The  sides  of  the  lane  were  skirted  with  high  farte  bushes.  Thoahofl 
0trip  of  velvet  sward  that  bordered  the  road^  blue  with  harebells,  inttr- 
laced  with  tufts  of  purple  heath,  while  the  common  itself,  glowed  lUko  aa 
axaethyst,  in  the  btoad  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  near  proximity  of  the  sea  hindered  a  softer  growth  of  berbag^ 
but  the  spot  was  not  deficient  in  picturesque  beauty,  and  the  deep  mur- 
murs of  the  unseen  ocean  gave  an  additional  charm  to  ihe  rugged  land- 
scape. 

To  the  young  and  loving,  nature  is  always  beautiful  in  the  morft 
homely  garb,  and  as  the  delicious  perfume  of  the  new  mown  hay,  floated 
out  upon  the  warm  evening  air,  our  young  folks,  who  had  never  knoini 
H  brighter  spot,  thought  it  diving  an  Eden  of  flowers  and  Creahness. 
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There  was  hotbing  remarkable  about  the  young  man  and  bis  female 
fellow-worker,  out  of  which  to  make  a  hero  and  heroine  of  romance, 
tbough  in  their  own  peculiar  way,  both  were  remarkable  people.  They 
were  simple  country  folks,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  old  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  spent  their  lives  together  in  that  secluded' 
spot.     They  had  been,  and  still  were,  ail  the  world  to  each  other. 

Gilbert  Bushmere,  was  the  son  of  a  well  to  do  yeoman,  whose  fore- 
fathers had  owned  the  farm  they  cultivated  for  many  generations.  Hd 
was  a  strong  active  fellow  of  three  and  twenty,  with  ruddy  cheeks,  blue 
eyes  and  homely  features ;  the  latter,  however,  rendered  handsome,  by 
tbeir  frank,  honest  expression,  which  had  secured  the  good  will  of  all 
his  neighbours. 

He  had  received  the  scanty  education  generally  bestowed  upon  per- 
sons of  his  class,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  He  could 
^ead  and  write,  and  cast  accounts,  but  in  good  truth,  he  preferred  the 
labours  of  the  field  to  poring  over  books,  and  could  do  a  hard  days  work 
without  grudge  or  grumbling,  could  plough  a  straight  furrow,  and  mas- 
ti^r  a  high  spirited  horse,  and  was  considered  the  best  cricket  player  in 
the  county. 

Such  was  Gilbert  Bushmere.  In  the  eyes  of  his  companion,  and  oh  t 
what  splendid  black  eyes  they  were — he  was  the  cleverest,  handsomest 
nian  in  the  world. 

Of  Dorothy  Chance,  for  so  the  young  girl  was  called,  a  few  wordd 
must  be  said,  in  order  to  explain  the  conversation  which  the  reader  has 
orerheard,  between  her  and  her  lover. 

Fifteen  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  story,  Dorothy  had 
been  found  by  farmer  Rashmere,  on  the  wild  common  fronting  them. 
It  was  the  early  dawn  of  a  bright  summer  day,  succeeding  a  night  of 
storm  and  darkness.  The  farmer  was  abroad  earlier  than  usual,  to  see 
#hether  his  weanling  calves  had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  down 
pouring  of  the  pitiless  rain.  Passing  through  a  deep  hollow  in  the  heath/ 
his  attention  was  drawn  towards  a  clump  of  furze  bushes,  by  the  faint 
eries  of  a  child.  Thinking  that  it  might  belong  to  some  neighbour^  and 
had  wandered  from  home  and  been  lost  during  the  storm,  he  hastened 
to  the  spot. 

A  little  head  suddenly  appeared  above  the  wet  heather  bells,  then  as 
^iekly  disappeared,  and  all  was  ^gain  quiet.  The  frightened  little  one 
on  seeing  a  stranger  approaching,  nestled  more  closely  down  into  the 
eold  bosom,  on  which  she  had  slept,  during  the  terrible  tempest  of  the 
past  night. 

"  Is't  a  child,  or  a  fairy  ?  "  muttered  the  good  man,  as  the  apparitioft 
tanished  into  the  earth.  "  Hera  Towzer ! "  whistling  to  his  sheep  do^ 
''find  this  lamb  for  thy  master." 
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The  sagacious  animal  soon  pounced  upon  the  terrified  child. 

"  Mammy !  mammy  !  *'  screamed  the  little  one,  as  Kusbmere  tried  to 
lift  her  from  her  hiding  place,  under  the  tattered  cloak  of  a  young 
woman,  whose  slight  emaciated  form  was  half  shrouded  in  the  wet 
heath. 

The  farmer  slightly  stirred  the  prostrate  figure  with  his  foot^ 

*'  Woman,  thou  be'est  a  sound  sleeper,  wake  up,  and  see  to  thy  bairn. 
Follow  me,  an'  I  will  gi*  thee  both  a  good  breakfast.** 

The  figure  remained  motionless,  there  was  no  answering  yoice,  or 
Bound. 

The  farmer  stooped  down  and  raised  the  shabby  apology  of  a  bonnet 
from  the  face  of  the  sleeper,  to  examine  the  features  more  carefully. 

He  steps  hastily  back — his  cheeks  before  so  fresh  and  ruddy  are 
blanched  with  a  deadly  pallor  now.  The  poor  marble  statue  before  him 
can  no  longer  respond  to  the  wants  of  her  famishing  child — ahe  ia  cold 
— ^is  dead. 

A  forlorn  victim  of  want — perhaps,  of  vice,  oyertaken  by  night  and 
storm,  rendered  feeble  by  disease  and  famine,  had  been  unable  to  battle 
with  the  warring  elements,  and  had  died  unknown  and  unheeded,  in 
that  lonely  spot. 

No  human  ear  heard  her  cries  for  help — no  human  eye  witnessed  her 
last  agonies,  or  marked  the  despairing  love  which  clutched  to  her  chil- 
ling bosom,  the  tender  form  of  her  sleeping  child.  Perhaps  she  im- 
plored the  merciful  Father,  to  take  them  both. 

She  was  still  very  young,  a  mere  child,  not  more  than  eighteen  yean 
of  age,  and  though  squalid  and  dirty,  and  covered  with  the  filthy  ragiy 
that  vice  bestows  upon  her  cast  off  and  degraded  children,  her  shrunken 
features  retained,  even  in  death,  some  semblance  of  former  beauty. 

Alas  I  poor  houseless  wanderer  I  She  has  found  at  last  a  safe  home  s 
a  soft  bosom  on  which  to  pillow  her  aching  head  ;  but  her  sad  story  will 
remain  a  mystery  never  to  be  revealed  to  mortal  ears,  until  the  grave 
shall  give  up  its  dead. 

'*  Bless  my  soul  I — but  this  is  a  bad  business — a  bad  business,*'  mut- 
tered the  farmer.     "  I  wonder  how  it  all  com'd  about.** 

The  innocent  child  put  its  wasted  arms  around  its  mother*8  neck, 
and  tried  to  awaken  her  with  its  caresses — kissing  pale  lips  that  could 
never  kiss  again,  and  warbling  unintelligible  baby  language  into  an  ear, 
locked  by  eternal  silence. 

The  fanner's  rugged  nature  was  touched  by  the  pitiful  sight,  tears 
filled  his  eyes  as  he  lifted  the  living  child  from  the  dead  bosom  to  which 
it  obstinately  clung.  The  ragged  cloak  with  which  maternal  love  had 
endeavoured  to  shield  its  offspring  froiQ  the  fury  of  the  storm,  became 
holy  as  the  white  robe  of  an  angel. 
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••  Poor  lass !  "  he  said,  "  thy  last  thought  was  for  thy  child.  May 
the  good  Lord  shew  the  same  mercy  to  thee." 

So  farmer  Eushmere  took  the  little  foundling  to  his  own  home,  and 
adopted  her  as  his  child,  and  buried  the  unrecognized  stranger  at  his 
own  expense. 

The  little  girl  could  just  lisp  a  few  broken  words,  all  that  they  could 
leam  from  her,  in  answer  to  their  questions  was,  that  she  was,  "  Mam- 
my's Dolly,"  and  the  good  man  had  the  child  baptized  by  the  odd  and 
very  unroraantic  name  ot  Dorothy  Chance. 

A  fortunate  chance  it  was  that  brought  Dorothy  beneath  his  roof. 
From  that  day  the  good  Providence  that  had  watched  over  her,  blessed 
his  basket  and  his  store,  and  every  undertaking  had  prospered  in  his 
hands.  Had  he  found  a  crock  of  gold,  the  treasure  would  have  been  of 
less  value  in  the  homestead,  than  the  services  of  little  Dolly  proved  to 
its  inmates,  in  after  years. 

The  farmer's  wife,  a  kind,  simple  hearted  woman,  had  but  one  child, 
a  boy,  some  five  years  older  than  Dolly.  She  had  always  wished  for  a 
daughter  to  share  with  her  the  domestic  labours  of  the  farm,  and  her  de- 
sires had  met  their  fulfilment,  when  the  orphan  child  of  the  vagrant,  was 
thrown  into  her  arms. 

The  little  maid  grew  and  prospered  under  her  maternal  care,  and  be- 
came the  pet  and  darling  of  her  adopted  mother.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  she  was  able  to  perform  all  the  labour  required  in  the  house,  besides 
helping  in  the  field  in  hay  time  and  harvest. 

Though  slight  in  figure,  and  graceful  in  all  her  motions,  Dorothy  was 
strong  and  active.  Sickness  had  never  blanched  the  warm  glow  on  her 
cheek,  or  dimmed  the  fire  ot  her  dark  lustrous  eyes — healthy,  happy, 
cheerful,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  her  clear  ringing  voice,  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  her  joyous  laugh,  to  feel  that  a  creature  so  free  from 
care  and  guile,  hovered  like  a  good  angel  round  your  path.  Without 
the  sunshine  of  Dolly's  presence,  the  old  homestead  would  have  been 
a  gloomy  prison,  surrounded  by  a  lonely  desolate  heath,  and  its  inmates, 
weary  plodders  along  the  dusty  high  road  of  life. 

The  Huflh  meres  kept  no  servants  male  or  female.  The  farmer  and 
his  son,  did  all  the  out  door  work,  leaving  to  Mrs.  Rushmere  and  Dolly 
the  management  of  the  dairy,  the  rearing  of  calves  and  poultry,  and  the 
spinning  of  the  wool. 

Once  a  week,  Dorothy  drove  a  light  taxed  cart  to  the  market  town, 
some  five  miles  distant,  to  dispose  of  her  eggs,  butter  and  cheese.  The 
excellence  of  these  latter  articles  had  gained  for  their  maker  quite  a  re- 
putation,  which  always  commanded  for  them  the  best  price  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  brought  no  small  gain  to  her  adopted  parents. 

Dolly's  reputation,  however,  w^s  not  confined  to  her  skill  as  a  dairy 
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woman.  She  was  considered  the  prettiest  girl  in  those  parts,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  her  beauty  was  not  of  that  regular  order  that  ait 
has  chosen  for  its  type. 

Her  eyes  were  soft  and  expressive,  surmounted  by  a  smooth  forehead 
and  black  arched  brows,  the  nose  indifferent,  and  slightly  turned  up,  the 
rosy  mouth,  full  of  white  even  teeth,  was  far  too  large  for  the  required 
standard  though  graced  with  two  charming  dimples,  which  continued  to 
smile  after  the  honest,  gay  peal  of  laughter  had  died  upon  the  deny 
lips.  Her  cheeks  and  chin  were  softly  rounded,  and  bronzed  by  healthy 
exercise  to  a  warm  brown  tint,  reminding  you  of  the  rich  colouring  of  ripe 
autumn  fruits. 

After  all,  the  real  beauty  which  gladdened  every  eye  lay  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  countenance,  in  the  harmony  that  reigned  in  eveij 
feature,  which,  when  lighted  up  and  animated  by  the  indwelling  spirit, 
was  irresistibly  pleasing — a  picture  full  of  jsense,  s^oodness,  and  ynnrja 
confiding  affection. 

Lovers,  our  little  DorotUy  had  by  the  score,  though  she  was  never 
seen  but  at  churchy  or  at  market.  Many  a  young  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, would  have  deemed  himself  a  fortunate  fellow,  could  he  have 
persuaded  Dorothy  to  become  the  mistress  of  his  home. 

And  Dorothy !  was  not  averse  to  admiration— few  women  are,  but  she 
was  too  much  occupied  by  household  matters  to  give  love  a  thought. 
Her  life,  hitherto,  had  glided  on  so  smoothly  that  she  was  not  aware  that 
her  love  for  Gilbert,  exceeded  the  love  that  a  sister  might  bear  for  a 
brother,  until  his  importunities  made  her  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and 
pressed  the  conviction  home  to  her  heart.  Still,  it  was  more  alovs 
springing  out  of  deep  rooted  affection,  based  upon  a  perfect  confidence  in 
its  object,  than  the  passion  that  generally  goes  by  that  name.  She  could 
have  resigned  her  place  in  his  heart  without  any  very  severe  pang,  if  she 
thought,  that  by  so  doing,  it  would  have  been  for  his  good. 

This  state  of  happy  contentment  was  not  destined  to  last  long.  The 
peace  of  families  are  subject  to  sudden  interruptions,  as  well  as  the  peace 
of  nations.  The  noblest  qualities  of  the  heart  often  have  their  birth 
amid  scenes  of  domestic  strife,  as  the  devotion  and  patriotism  of  the 
soldier,  are  strengthened  by  the  horrors  of  the  battle  field. 

Old  Rushmere  had  raised  an  unreasonable  persecution  against  his  son, 
on  Dorothy's  account,  and  this  circumstance  had  made  her  feel  a  deeper 
interest  in  her  lover,  and  quickened  friendship  into  love. 

Though  good  and  worthy  in  his  way,  the  old  man  was  avaricious.  He 
loved  Dorothy  but  he  did  not  wish  her  to  be  his  son's  wife.  He  hid 
always  regarded  her  as  a  daughter.  He  expected  Gilbert  to  consider  her 
in  the  light  of  a  sister,  and  was  highly  displeased  that  he  would  not 
acknowledge  an  imaginary  tie  of  kindred. 
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He  had  been  a  prudent  hard  working  man,  and  though  his  farm  waa 
not  remarkable  for  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  he  liad  contrived  to  save  a 
handsome  sum  of  money,  and  hoped  to  see  his  son  one  day  a  gentleman. 
Though  not  high  bom  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word,  the  Rush- 
meres  were  very  respectable — and  what  was  Dolly  ?  Perhaps  the  bastard 
of  a  beggar — such  an  alliance  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  for 
the  last  scion  of  his  name  and  race. 

He  blamed  his  innocent  wife  for  having  encouraged  a  growing  attach- 
ment between  Gilbert  and  Dolly,  and  having  caught  his  son  in  the  very 
•ct  of  kissing  the  ruby  lips  of  the  orphan,  he  told  him  in  hot  anger, 
before  her  face — **  That  if  he  persevered  in  that  nonsense  he  would  cut 
bim  off  with  a  shilling,  and  turn  her  out  of  the  house  to  find  a  living  on. 
the  heath  where  he  first  found  her." 

The  good  wife  remonstrated.  In  the  humour  he  was  then  in,  she  had 
'better  let  it  alone.  She  told  him  "that  he  was  an  unreasouable " — I  am 
afraid  she  said  '*  fool, — for  abusing  the  young  people  in  that  fashion ; 
that  Dorothy  was  the  best  girl  in  the  country ;  that  she  loved  her  as  her 
own  child  ;  that  Crilbert  was  a  wise  man  in  wishing  to  secure  such  a  wife ; 
that  he  might  search  England  through  and  not  meet  with  such  a  bonny 
lass  ;  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  marry  Dolly  ;  that  she  should  rejoice 
>to  see  the  day,  and  would  give  them  her  blessing  with  all  her  heart." 

This  praise  of  Dolly,  though  well  meaqt  and  well  merited,  was  very 
impolitic  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady.  It  exasperated  her  husband,  and 
made  matters  worse. 

Gilbert,  backed  by  his  mother,  said  many  violent  and  undutiful  things 
-to  his  father ;  such  as  threatening  to  marry  Dorothy  whether  he  liked  it 
or  no ;  that  he  was  of  age  and  his  own  master,  &c. 

There  is  no  knowing  how  the  quarrel  might  have  terminated,  had  not 
the  innocent  cause  of  the  disturbance,  instead  of  crying  and  wringing  her 
hands,  or  dropping  down  in  a  dead  faint  like  any  other  heroine,  quietly^ 
stepped  up  to  the  enraged  old  man,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  ahoul- 
':der,  said  in  her  pleasant  cheerful  voice. 

**  Father,  don't  be  angry  and  abuse  us  all,  for  which  you  will  be  sorry 
jk  few  hours  hence,  but  listen  to  me, — I  love  Gilbert,  and  I  believe  that 
he  loves  me,  I  love  you  and  mother,  also.  I  do  not  mean  to  vex  or 
.grieve  you,  by  any  conduct  of  mine.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  you,  now 
you  are  both  old  and  infirm.  I  am  young  and  strong  and  am  better  able 
to  work  than  you  are.  If  you  turn  me  out  of  the  house  by  one  door,  I 
will  come  in  at  the  other.  I  owe  you  a  large  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I 
mean  to  work  out ;  so  do  not  talk  of  sending  me  away.  God  gave  you 
to  me  for  parents,  I  have  no  other  friends  in  the  wide  world." 

Her  lip  quivered,  but  regaining  composure,  she  went  on. 

"  Hear  me,  father,  while  J  promise  you  faithfully,  and  you  know  I 
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never  told  you  a  lie,  that  I  will  not  marry  Gilbert  without  jonr  consent 
and  approbation — your  full  hearty  consent,  will  that  satisfy  you  ?'* 

The  old  man  was  touched — he  took  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  and 
shook  it  heartily.  **  Ay,  lass,  Til  e'en  take  you  at  your  word  ;  you  are 
more  dutiful  to  me,  nor  yon  chap." 

"  Forgive  him,  father  ;  angry  people  are  not  conscious  of  all  the  hard 
things  they  say." 

"  Doily,  I  have  nought  to  say  again  you.  I  might  get  a  worse  daugh- 
ter, but  there  are  some  things  in  the  way.** 

"  Don't  mention  them,  I  know  them  well  enough,"  said  poor  Dolly 
with  glistening  eyes,  "  I  never  felt  what  it  was  to  be  poor  and  friendless 
before." 

Then,  kissing  the  old  man,  she  left  the  room,  only  too  glad  to  see 
peace  once  more  restored. 

It  was  just  after  the  bursting  of  this  th'jnder  cloud,  that  Dorothy  and 
Gilbert  had  been  working  all  day  together  in  the  hay  field.  Gilbert  was 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  promise  that  Dolly  had  given  to  bis  father, 
and  returning  to  their  evening  meal,  he  once  more  ventured  to  urge  his 
suit,  and  had  been  put  off  by  Dolly  assuring  him  that  she  meant  to  abide 
by  it. 

"  If  you  loved  me,  Dorothy,  you  could  not  speak  about  a  matter  which 
so  nearly  concerns  my  happiness,  in  that  cool  way." 

**  1  mean  to  keep  my  word.  Gilbert,  we  are  both  young,  we  can  afford 
to  wait." 

"A  pleasant  prospect,  truly." 

"  Better  than  my  leaving  the  house,  which  I  must  do,  if  you  continue 
to  talk  to  me  on  the  forbidden  subject." 

**  It  is  difficult  to  hold  my  peace,  when  my  heart  is  full. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  go?" 

"  Dolly  !     Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ?" 

*<  Not  quite ;  I  think  you  would  be  dangerous,"  and  Dolly  laughed 
merrily.  "  Gilbert,  do  you  not  see  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  your 
father's  wishes.  And  then,  how  it  would  grieve  mother  to  part  with  me; 
she  could  not  do  the  housework  and  milk  so  many  cows,  alone.  Your 
father  may  come  round  when  he  finds  that  no  one  resists  his  will.  No 
good  can  come  from  opposing  him,  and  if  you  forget  your  duty,  I  will 
not  forget  mine.  Your  father  wants  you  to  Uiarry  a  rich  wife,  not  a  poor 
girl  who  has  not  even  a  name  that  she  can  lawfully  claim.'' 

"  I  can  easily  remedy  that  evil,  lass,  by  giving  you  mine." 

^*A  gift  that  will  be  joyfully  accepted,  when  accompanied  by  your 
father's  approval.  Till  that  can  be  be  obtained,  we  must  cease  to  talk 
about  being  man  and  wife." 

The  twain  walked  on  for  some  minutes  in  silence.     Gilbert  suddenly 
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fltopped  and  said  emphatically,   '*  He  may  die  I  I  shall  then  he  a  free 
man  and  can  please  myself." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  his  death,"  and  Dorothy  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 
*'  It  is  dreadful  to  anticipate  happiness  from  such  a  sad  event.  He  is  aa 
likely  to  live  as  either  of  us  ;  is  hale  and  strong,  with  a  hack  unhent,  and 
a  step  as  firm  as  your  own.  I  love  the  dear  old  man  ;  God  grant  that 
be  may  live  for  twenty  years." 

**  And  you  expect  me  to  remain  single  all  that  time.  Dolly,  do  you 
call  that  reasonable  ?     I  will  not  do  it,  even  to  please  you.'* 

"I  do  not  expect  such  a  sacrifice,  Gilbert,'*  and  Dolly  laughed. 
"  Marry  if  you  get  a  better  chance,  I  love  you  too  well  to  stand  in  your 
way. 

*'  Provoking  girl !  There  is  no  way  of  making  you  understand  the 
state  of  my  feelings.  I  shall  die,  Dolly,  if  you  cruelly  persist  in  refusing 
to  be  my  wife." 

"  Of  love,  Gilbert  ?**  This  was  said  with  a  comical. air  of  doubt,  and  a 
half  smile,  which  sent  a  ripple  of  laughter  over  the  charming  face. 

"  Ay,  las8>  of  love.'* 

The  ripple  now  broke  into  a  wave  of  joyous  merriment.  •*  Gilbert^ 
did  you  ever  know  man  or  woman,  that  died  for  love  ?" 

The  lover  looked  puzzled.  **  I  can't  exactly  say  that  I  did ;  but  I  have 
beard  of  such  unfortunates,  and  I  have  read  about  them  in  books." 

**  Do  you  believe  everything  that  you  read  in  books,  Gilbert  ?" 

'*  To  be  sure  I  do.  Do  you  think  that  any  sensible  man  would  waste 
paper  and  ink,  and  his  precious  time,  in  writing  lies  ?" 

"  Some  books  are  only  written  to  make  people  laugh  ;  I  am  no  scholar, 
yet  I  know  that  much.  Do  you  think  the  book  that  you  were  reading 
to  father  the  other  night,  all  about  the  little  men  and  women  with  the 
bard  names,  was  a  real  history  ?" 

"  Gulliver's  travels." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  ?" 

"Of  course  I  do" 

Dorothy  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed  again.  '*  You  ought  to  be 
a  good  christian,  Gilbert,  for  great  is  your  faith.  But,  hark — is  not 
that  the  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  chapping  eight.  We  must  not  stand 
gossipping  here  or  Father  will  be  after  us.  Mother  has  the  supper  ready 
by  this  time.  If  you  are  not  hungry,  I  am.  I  have  not  yet  found  out 
the  way  to  live  upon  love." 

**  Oh,  Dolly,"  sighed  the  young  man.  But  Dolly,  already  out  of 
bearing,  had  vanished  into  the  old  fashioned  house  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lane. 

▼01/.  II.  2l 
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WINTER. 

BY  JAMES   M*CARROLL. 

Tlirough  the  pines  of  the  north  the  dark  Wind*Singer  strode 
As  he  hummed  the  first  notes  of  a  gale ; 
While  a  ghastly,  white  cloud  of  cold  dust  swept  the  road» 
Bushing  downwards  to  smother  the  vale. 

Though  each  note  that  he  chaunted  was  hollow  and  drear. 

Still  with  mystical  sweetness  it  rung ; 

For  the  rivers  all  paused  in  tffeir  headlong  career 

Just  to  list  to  the  lay  that  he  sung. 

And  a  streamlet  that  over  a  frowning  cliff  fell 
Like  a  long,  jewelled  tress  of  bright  hair, 
Caught  the  magical  strain,  in  its  leap  to  the  deO, 
And  stood  suddenly  still  in  tne  air. 

Slowly  turning  to  marble  alonsc  the  lone  way, 
Here  and  there,  too,  a  worshipper  bowed ; 
Till  the  last,  feeble  pulse  of  his  heart  ceased  to  play» 
As  he  vanished  within  the  white  cloud. 

As  all  nature  seemed  strangely  deprived  of  its  pow'rs. 
As  the  Wind-Singer  hurried  along, 
For  the  woods  and  the  waters,  the  birds  and  the  flow'r^ 
Fell  asleep  till  he  finished  his  son^. 
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PAINTING  IN  ART  AND  NATURE. 

The  musician,  the  painter,  and  the  poet  have  astonishing  power  over 
the  ear  and  the  eye  ;  they  can  stir  the  deep  fountains  of  the  soul.  Thev 
exert  a  mighty  influence  over  the  perceptiTe,  conceptive,  reflective,  and 
imaginative  powers  of  every  lover  of  the  fine  arts.  We  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  in  e\ery  community  who  take  no  interest 
in  pictures,  or  paintings  of  any  description.  The  bare  walls  of  their  dwel- 
lings, and  every  thing  in  and  around  their  habitations  testify  too  plainly 
that  they  have  never  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  beautiful.  They  are  almost 
total  strangers  to  works  of  art,  but  quite  familiar  with  the  art  of  making 
money.  To  buy  and  sell,  and  get  gain,  though  good  in  itself,  has  become 
to  multitudes  the  chief  end  of  life,  and  the  highest  source  of  pleasure  and 
eBJoyment.  Man  was  made  to  think,  to  study,  to  contemplate,  to  admire, 
to  enjoy,  to  love.  Nature  and  art  in  all  their  manifbld  grandeur  and 
riches,  and  glory,  are  spread  out  before  him,  that  he  may  see,  and  feel, 
and  enjoy,  and  improve.  To  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  is 
at  once  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  ;  and  to  gratify  that  taste  as  far  as  our 
means  and  circumstances  will  permit,  in  subordination  to  our  spiritual 
interests,  is  not  only  proper,  but  praiseworthy  and  commendable. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  adorn  and  beautify  our  humble  homes  with  the 
splendid  and  expensive  works  of  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  or  Raphael,  but 
we  can  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  however  toilsome  our  occupation, 
however  limited  our  menus,  however  humble  and  obscure  our  lot  in  life. 
Indeed  all  classes  of  the  people  even  in  this  comparatively  new  country^ 
are  furnished  with  ample  opportunities  and  abundant  means  of  studying 
the  fine  arts.  The  artist  in  prosecuting  his  work  has  often  to  battle  with 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  in  many  instances  lives  and  dies  in 
poverty.  But  in  the  very  execution  of  his  work  he  has  a  great  reward  ; 
and  what  pleases  and  delights  himself,  becomes  sometimes  the  admiration 
and  delight  of  thousands  long  after  he  is  gone. 

His  works  are  left  behind  him  to  instruct,  to  fascinate,  and  draw  forth 
the  love  of  all  who  are  capable  of  being  moved  and  charmed  by  the  beau- 
tiful. A  fine  picture  has  life  and  power  in  it.  It  has  a  voice,  and  that 
voice  speaks  to  the  inner  ear  of  the  soul  through  the  outer  eye  of  the 
body.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  who  derive  no  pleasure  or  benefit  when 
they  read  Milton's  Paradise  lost,  hear  the  sweetest  music,  or  see  the  most 
beautiful  paintings  fresh  from  the  pencil  of  a  master ;  but  this  arises 
either  from  prejudice,  or  constitutional  deficiency  of  taste,  or  both  com- 
bined.   There  are  others  again,  who  are  far  too  fastidious,  hypercritical. 
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their  chief  desire  and  end  heing  to  find  out  defects  in  the  artists  work* 
manship,  and  as  no  painter's  powers  are  fully  developed,  or  absolutely  per^ 
feet,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  absolute  faultlessness  in  his  workman- 
ship. It  was  an  axiom  of  Coleridge,  that  a  work  of  art  should  be  judged 
by  its  intrinsic  merits,  not  by  its  faults.  And  while  the  Tulgar  eye  may 
perceive  the  defects  of  even  the  ^ublimest  works  of  imagination,  it  takes 
a  high  degree  of  cultivation  really  to  appreciate  and  sympathize  with 
their  excellencies. 

As  you  stand  and  gaze  upon  some  paintings  they  call  up  before  the 
mind  ideas,  feelings  and  emotions  too  numerous  and  refined  to  be  uttered 
in  words.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the  eye  sees,  as  what  the  heart  feeli^ 
for  in  the  contemplation  of  a  master  piece  of  art  the  mind  is  at  once  in 
close  contact  with  the  master  mind  of  the  artist,  and  the  reality  of  which 
the  scene  before  you  is  but  the  painted  parable.  All  painters  speak  in 
parables,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  were  not  sometimes  misun- 
derstood, misinterpreted,  misrepresented,  and,  by  too  many,  entirely 
neglected. 

To  paint  perfectly  a  storm  at  sea,  a  peaceful  lake,  a  lovely  landscape^ 
a  chain  of  mountains,  a  granite  rock  with  a  tuft  of  moss  reposing  on  its 
surface,  a  stately  tree,  or  even  a  maple  leaf,  would  be  a  work  that  has 
never  yet  been  achieved  by  any  artist,  and  hence  there  is  full  scope  for 
the  development  of  the  painter's  powers  and  pencil.  But  the  nearer  he 
comes  up  to  nature  the  better  is  he  qualified  to  conceive  and  to  execute 
original  works  of  art.  Every  real  genius  is  an  originator ;  and  the 
painter  who  is  a  true  artist  is  not  a  mere  copyist  of  nature  ;  he  can  and 
he  will  copy  nature,  but  he  can  do  more.  He  takes  a  lovely  landscape, 
for  example,  and  transfers  it  to  his  canvass ;  but  if  he  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  an  original  artist,  he  will  refine  nature,  and  as  the  scene  passes 
through  his  mind  to  the  canvass  he  will  seize  its  hidden  soul,  and  by  the 
active  exercise  of  the  creative  and  imaginative  powers  of  his  own  mind, 
embody,  adorn,  and  beautify  it  ane»v.  He  is,  so  to  speak,  a  re-creator 
of  nature,  and  in  proportion  as  he  can,  out  of  various  elements,  skilfully 
collect,  arrange,  originate,  and  organise  life  and  beauty,  is  his  artistic 
skill  and  genius  revealed.  If  what  we  have  just  said  be  correct,  then  we 
are  not  rash  when  we  say  that  no  artist  of  talent  would  do  justice  to  his 
own  genius,  or  contribute  anything  toward  the  progressive  development 
of  the  fine  arts,  by  sitting  down  and  giving  the  world  exact  copies  of  the 
finest  paintings  of  even  the  greatest  artists  of  Italy.  This  idea  is  forcibly 
expressed  by  Rusken  in  one  of  his  works.  He  says,  "  In  no  city  of 
Europe  where  art  is  a  subject  of  attention,  are  its  prospects  so  hopeless, 
or  its  pursuits  so  resultless,  as  in  Rome ;  because  there,  among  all  stu- 
dents, the  authority  of  their  predecessors  in  art  is  supreme  and  without 
appeal,  and  the  mindless  copybt  studies  Raffaelle,  but  not  what  Raffaelle 
studied." 
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Eyery  object,  and  scene,  and  change,  in  the  vast  polyglott  book  of 
nature  is  fitted  to  teach  the  painter  as  well  as  the  poet,  and  furnish  hia 
mind  with  materials  for  thought,  conception,  and  expression.  The 
physical  and  moral  world  are  spread  out  before  him,  and  by  his  art  and 
genius  he  has  the  marvellous  power  of  giving  permanence  to  what  is  in 
itself  as  transitory  as  the  gorgeous  sunset,  "  the  morning  cloud,  or  the 
early  dew.'*  He  can  fix  his  subjects  upon  his  canvass  as  they  at  the 
moment  appeared  to  him,  and  send  them  down  to  future  and  anbom 
generations,  as  well  as  originate  new  scenes.  Every  painter  by  thus 
stereotyping  what  is  presented  to  his  view  becomes  a  historian,  and  gives 
permanency  to  what  is  in  itself  transitory.  To  illustrate  the  statemeni 
which  we  have  just  made : — The  artist  takes,  for  example,  a  landscape 
scene  in  summer,  when  all  nature  is  richly  adorned  and  beautified ;  the 
fields  and  forests  are  clothed  with  verdure,  the  little  hills  rejoice  on  every 
ride,  the  lake  is  calm  and  peaceful,  the  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless,  the 
husbandman  is  hard  at  work  in  his  well -cultivated  field,  the  cattle  are 
grazing  in  the  meadow,  the  birds  are  building  their  nests,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  objects  of  interest  and  beauty  are  fixed  upon  his  canvass. 
Now,  this  scene  of  the  artist's  workmanship  is  preserved,  and  becomes 
for  ages  perpetual  summer  in  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  Or,  the  painter 
takes,  for  example,  the  portraits  of  a  group  of  philanthropists.  By  the 
power  of  his  art  he  arrests  the  stream  of  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity 
as  it  flows  from  their  hearts  and  beams  in  their  eyes.  He  fixes  their 
looks,  their  very  dispositions,  and  feelings,  and  hearts,  and  hands  them  < 
down  to  posterity  with  all  their  moral  virtues  inscribed  upon  their  coun- 
tenances. 

But,  however  fine  the  paintings  of  the  artist  may  be,  and  however  well 
executed,  and  beautiful,  and  diverse,  nature  excelleth  them  all  in  loveli- 
ness, in  variety,  in  form,  in  perfection.  The  divine  ideas,  and  love  of 
the  beautiful  are  developed  in  his  great  and  wonderful  works.  All  nature 
around  us  and  above  us  is  just  one  vast  temple  decorated  and  richly 
adorned  with  exquisite  paintings.  There  are  created  artists  as  we  have 
seen,  but  all  nature  tells  us  that  there  is  an  Uncreated  and  All-perfect 
Artist.  There  are  finite  and  fallible  painters,  but  the  endless  variety  of 
shades  and  colours,  of  forms  and  proportions  in  the  great  picture  of 
nature,  point  us  to  God  as  the  infinite  source  of  all  that  is  true  and 
beautiful  and  good.  This  great  landscape  which  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  painted  and  presented  lor  our  inspection  and  instruction,  has  many 
advantages  over  the  finest  works  of  art.  For  example,  the  landscape  of 
nature  is  not  stationary.  It  is  onej  but  it  is  also  many.  It  is  like  a 
moving  panorama.  One  of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  Author  of 
Nature  is  its  changeability.  In  no  month  of  the  year,  in'no  week  of  the 
month,  in  no  day  of  the  week,  in  no  hour  of  the  day,  are  the  beauties 
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of  nature  the  same.  Thej  are  continually  changing.  Beamties  pais 
airay  and  give  fykee  to  new  beattties.  We  have  the  beantiea  of  ^pnaf^ 
the  l)eautieB  of  rammer,  the  beauties  of  autumn,  and  the  beauties  of 
winter;  "for  etery  thing  is  beautiful  in  its  season.*'  We  have  tba 
beautieiB  of  day,  and  the  beauties  of  night ;  the  beauties  of  sunrise  and 
the  beauties  ot  sunset.  The  moon  that  gives  us  light  by  night,  and  tba 
(MMmtless  stars  that  sparkle  like  dew  drops  in  the  fields  of  immensity, 
are  all  beatrtiful ;  but  they  are  all  changing  their  positions.  The  clouds^ 
those  wings  of  the  wind,  are  going  hither  and  thither,  and  changing  their 
position  and  appearance  every  moment ;  at  one  time  they  are  low  and 
lowering,  at  another  they  are  far  out  of  sight  in  the  azure  blue.  At  ode 
tilffe  the  fields  and  the  forests  are  all  covered  with  verdure,— the  flowers 
filling  the  air  with  their  sweet  fragrance,  and  exhibiting  their  rich  rarie- 
(^ted  and  lovely  colours  to  the  eye ;  at  another,  winter  comes,  and  with 
its  cold  breath  blows  upon  and  destroys  every  green  thing.  The  beauti- 
ful snow  flakes  fall  in  abundance,  it  seems  as  if  the  angels  of  heaven  were 
all  shaking  their  wings,  and  the  earth  is  wrapped  up  in  her  mantle  of 
whiteness.  The  waves  of  the  sea,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  fowh 
of  the  air,  are  liring  and  moring,  changeable  and  changing  parts  of 
nature's  great  painting.  Now,  suppose  that  the  artist  copies  on  his  can* 
vass  a  picture,  a  perfect  picture  if  you  will,  of  the  landscape  of  nature^ 
it  would  at  best  only  be  like  nature  at  that  particular  moment  when  ft 
Was  taken.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  in  the  One  great  land* 
scape  of  the  Infinite  painting,  an  inconceivable  number  of  rich  aid 
beautiful  paintings. 
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THREE  CHAPTERS   FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  A  THREEPENNY- 

PIECE. 


BY    B.   F.   D. 


INTRODTJCTION. 


R^l^der,  I  am  a  Threepenny-piece!  lam  battered,  bruised,  dented* 
aoM  rnstjr,  with  a  hole  through  my  body  ;  still  I  really  am  a  Threepenny- 
"piJIitse  I  Misfortune  and  ill-usage  have  spoiled  my  beauty,  but  they  hhrt 
neither  changed  my  nature,  nor  broken  mj  spirit.  Now,  don't  look  as 
if  fim  doubted  my  word,  for  my  identity  is  a  tender  point  with  me  in 
tbede  lAj  days  of  retirement  from  an  ungrateful  world.  I  bear,  or  rather 
I  shocdd  say  once  bore,  upon  one  of  my  bright  sides  a  beautifully  em* 
bdcMid  representation  of  the  bust  of  our  beloved  Queen  ;  whilst  upon  the 
otfttte  a  bold  figure  3  was  legibly  imprinted.  A  very  necessary  precaution 
thl^  as  I  shall  presently  shew.  Time  and  hardship  have  effaced  all  these 
prdofk  6f  my  personal  identity  ;  yet,  as  I  do  not  attempt  to  pass  myself 
ofiP  for  what  I  am  not,  I  think  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  give  me 
credit  for  what  I  am.  I  do  not  seek  to  deceive  you  by  asserting  that  I 
aih  a  Fourpenny-piece,  therefore  respect  my  candour  and  receive  me  as  ft 
real  and  veritable  silver  Threepenny  piece. 

Ab !  Reader,  I  could  tell  you  many  wonderful  things  if  I  could  keep 
jthiT  ear ;  but  being  only  a  Threepenny-piece  you  would  not  bear  with 
nfc  long.  I  have,  it  is  true,  a  silver  tongue  ;  but  I  fear  there  is  scarcely 
eiiough  silver  in  it  to  touch  the  hearts  of  many  in  this  mercenary  age* 
SiSSl  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  myself  heard,  and  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  n)y  humble  experience.  I  have  been  in  many  strange  places^ 
I  can  tell  you  ;  and  have  seen  many  strange  sights,  insignificant  as  yon» 
pi^HiapSy  may  be  pleased  to  think  me.  I  have  been  popping  about  from 
p6eket  to  pocket,  and  from  hand  to  hand,  like  a  parched  pea,  for  many 
a  li>ng  year ;  until  at  last  I  have  found  a  snug  and  honourable  place  of 
refoge  in, — ^but  I  must  not  reveal  my  whereabouts,  lest  I  should  be 
ruthlessly  dragged  forth,  and  sent  on  another  pilgrimage. 

Alas  !  I  have  seen  something  of  the  trickery  and  shabbiness  of  this  pre- 
•cfnt  wot-ld.  Upwards  of  ninety  times  have  I  been  most  unwillingly  palmed 
offnpon  unsuspecting  victims  as  a  Fourpenny-piece;  and  only  once  unin- 
ieiitionally.  For  the  first  dozen  times,  at  least,  that  I  was  treated  in  thia 
d&^racefnl  manner  a  blush  of  shatne  suffused  my  entire  person.    I  turned 
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quite  a  leaden-colour,  and  felt  a  strange  sensation  of  choking,  for  want  of 
-words,  to  express  my  indignation.  T  am  sorry  to  record  that  only  on  one 
occasion  did  the  perpetrator  of  this  wicked  act  of  deception  shew  any  signs 
of  shame,  and  that  was  when  his  roguery  was  discovered.  My  hlushesj 
however,  grew  fainter  and  fainter ;  for  as  I  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  dealings  of  mankind,  I  ceased  to  be  surprised  at  many  things  which  at 
first  filled  me  with  wonder  and  indignation,  and  I  gradually  grew  less 
sensitive  to  the  sad  practices  I  witnessed  everywhere  around  me. 

Now,  with  reference  to  this  imposition  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
and  in  which  I  was  so  often  innocently  mixed  up,  I  would  here  give^ 
quite  gratuitously,  an  invaluable  piece  of  information  to  those  of  my 
American  cousins  who  are  engaged  in  monetary  transactions  with  the  old 
country ;  to  be  thankfully  received  by  all  those  who  have  not  yet  found  it 
out  for  themselves.  There  is  one  small  byt  important  difference  between 
a  Fourpenny-piece  and  myself,  which,  when  it  is  once  ascertained,  is  an 
infallible  defence  against  imposition.  Header,  if  you  are  of  the  male  kind, 
be  not  proud  but  of  a  teachable  spirit.  If  you  are  of  the  sofler  sex» 
then,  knowing  how  liable  your  more  confiding  and  guileless  heart  is  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  cruel  deceptions  of  the  age,  pay,  I  beseech  you,  the  more 
diligent  heed.  Whenever  a  Fourpenny-piece  is  presented  to  yon,  look 
upon  him  with  suspicion.  Take  him  carefully  into  your  hand  ;  and, 
before  you  put  him  into  your  purse  or  pocket,  pass  your  finger  round  his 
edge.  If  he  be  rough  take  him  ;  for  though  he  be  rough  he  is  honest 
But  if  he  be  smooth,  take  him  to  the  light  and  examine  him  more 
closely  ;  for,  as  sure  as  I  am  a  Threepenny-piece,  he  will  either  be  myself 
or  one  of  my  brethren. 

I  know  something,  too,  of  the  shabbiness  of  mankind,  I  can  assure 
you.  The  very  fact  of  my  having  been  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
times  in  the  plate  at  charitable  collections,  has  taught  me  a  trifle  on  this 
point.  With  what  a  chuckle  have  some,  whom  I  could  mention  if  I 
chose,  picked  me  out  from  the  bottom  of  a  well-filled  purse,  and  suddenly 
shot  me  in  among  the  larger  and  more  valuable  coins,  with  as  loud  a  ring 
as  so  small  a  body  was  capable  of,  in  order  that  the  donation  might  ap* 
pear  as  magnificent  as  possible.  Ah !  my  friend,  never  judge  of  the  yalae 
of  a  donation  by  the  loudness  of  its  ring.  Feel  compassion  for  the 
humiliating  position  in  which  your  humble  servant  was  so  often  placed, 
in  being  thus  introduced  into  the  society  of  coins  so  much  more  valuable 
than  himself,  which  had  descended  quietly  into  the  plate  with  a  calm  and 
conscious  dignity. 

You  may  readily  imagine  how  circumstances  such  as  these  weighed 
upon  my  mind,  and  embittered  my  existence.  There  was  a  time  indeed 
when  my  youthful  fancy  pictured  the  future  with  bright  and  happy 
visions.     I^believed  a  useful  at  least,  if  not  a  glorious  career  was  befoie 
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me*  I  imagiDed  1  was  stimmoned  into  existence  to  fill  a  gap  in  the 
financial  ^orld  ;  to  supply  a  great  commercial  need  ;  and  to  further  the 
speedy  adjustment  of  pecuniary  transactions  between  man  and  man. 
Consequently  I  expected  to  have  been  the  theme  of  uniyersal  praise,  and 
ft  welcome  little  body  everywhere.  These  visions,  however,  like  a  beau- 
tiful bubble,  soon  melted  away  into  air ;  and  I  became,  as  I  have  already 
shewn^  only  the  tool  of  the  deception  and  meanness  of  an  inhuman  public. 
I  have  been  regarded  for  the  most  part  only  as  an  impostor ;  and  I  have 
had  such  looks  of  wrathful  indignation  launched  upon  me  by  those  whom 
I  have  thus  innocently  deceived  as  would  have  taken  the  shine  even  out 
of  a  sovereign,  and  almost  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  solution. 

But  I  am  compelled  in  justice  to  admit  that,  in  two  or  three  instances, 
I  have  had  reason  to  think  well  of  mankind ;  and  as  I  have  grumbled 
enough  I  will  now  give  way  to  the  natural  love  I  have  for  tbe  bright  side 
of  things,  and,  in  fulfilling  my  promise  already  made,  will  select  from  my- 
eventful  life  those  chapters  on  wbich  my  memory  dwells  with  peculiar 
pleasure. 


CHAPTER    I. 

It  was  a  cold  and  drizzly  afternoon  in  the  month  of  November,  and  I 
was  lying,  in  company  with  several  shilling,  sixpenny,  and  fourpenny 
pieces^  on  the  counter  of  a  small  general-dealer's  shop  in  a  little  country 
town  in  the  north  of  England.  A  few  pence  were  also  lying  in  our  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  whose  existence  I  had  nearly  forgotten.  As 
these  do  not  mo^e  in  the  same  sphere  as  myself,  (I  being  o1  silver,  and 
they  only  of  more  vulgar  copper,)  I  always  make  a  point  of  keeping  them 
at  a  proper  distance.  Not  that  I  am  by  any  means  proud  of  my  superior 
position,  nor  that  I  wish  to  act  unkindly  towards  them  ;  for  I  am,  in 
general,  very  condescending  and  courteous  when  in  company  with  those 
beneath  me.  Still,  you  know,  there  are  certain  land-marks  in  society 
which  must  be  kept  up ;  and  if  we  were  not  particularly  careful  to  make 
some  little  distinction  between  its  different  grades,  the  lower  orders  would 
set  no  bounds  to  their  presumption,  and  life  would  be  rendered  quite  in- 
tolerable. But  however  much  I  might  be  tempted  to  question  the 
politeness  of  this  ignorant  and  inconsiderate  shopkeeper,  in  thus  throw- 
ing us  all  down  together  upon  his  counter,  and  allowing  us  to  lie  there 
higgledy-piggledy,  without  any  regard  to  our  feelings  upon  this  point, 
still,  there  we  were.  Desiring  to  accommodate  a  neighbour  with  small 
change  for  a  sovereign,  he  had  turned  us,  with  many  other  coins  of  dif- 
ferent value,  out  of  a  little  drawer  in  his  desk,  which  stood  behind  the 
counter.     A  portion  had  been  drafted  off,  and  we  were  the  remainder. 
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Now  my  rnaster,  the  general-dealer,  #il8  iti  tlie  little  back^\rl6ir  behinfl 
the  khdp,  fiittiffg  by  the  fireside  with  his  feet  upon  the  fendler-;  k  IMkk 
he  wolilid  persist  in  eoK^tinuing,  in  spite  of  the  cdtetaht  iiljunctioni  of  hii 
wife,  a  most  notable  little  woman,  whose  fnrnitnrj^  and  fire-ihnto  ahlriyf 
loo/ked  as  bright  as  her  own  face ;  an^l  that  is  no  fittlie  prlkiise  let  toe  tell 
yon.     Yes,  there  was  tny  wbrthy  master,  taking  a  comfortable  ghoice  it 
his  paper  during  a  lull  in  business.     He  Was  a  wee  bit  t»f  A  radicid,  wia 
the  general-dealer,  and  loved  his  paper,  thbugh  it  was  but  a  cheap  one. 
He  ostfally  took  in  the  Periny  ^Examin&r  and  Times  ;*  for,  as  he  Med  to  aajr, 
^  It's  worth  the  money  for  waste  paper  in  the  shop  ;  atfd,  then,  ther^^a 
the  news  for  nothing !"     Whilst  my  iMaster  was  thQ»  pleasantly  occ^iifd^ 
I  amused  myself  by  looking  about  me.     Froih  the  spot  on  which  I  lay 
I  could  command  a  riew  of  a  portion  of  the  shop-window ;  And  through 
this  I  gazed  curiously  at  the  passers  by.     Several  persons  pansied  tcff  ft 
moment  to  look  in,  but  went  on  their  way  without  entering  to  make  ft 
ptircha-e.     At  length  a  little  rosy-cheeked  boy,  about  eight  years  of  ftge^ 
and  decently  dressed,  stopped  to  look  at  some  fine  oranges  piled  up  in  4 
comer  of  the  window.    His  face  was  a  very  expressive  one ;  and  I  watched 
with  much  interest  the  difi^erent  changes  which  passed  rapidly  over  it, 
for  I  am  somewhat  of  a  physiognomist.     First  there  was  that  indescri* 
bable  expression  which  usually  accompanies  what  is  called  '  the  watering 
of  the  mouth.*    This  was  followed  by  a  look  of  niuch  thoughtfuleSs^ 
which  in  turn  gave  way  to  one  of  earnest  calculation.     The  braids  hiA 
evidently  become  the  objects  of  his  desire,  and  he  was  therefore  esttmatii^ 
their  probable  cost.     At  length  he  drew  a  penny  out  of  a  Utile  breftSt^ 
picmket,  and  turned  it  over  in  his  hand  sevei'al  titikes,  looking  as  if  ha 
Wbnld  like  to  double  it  kt  eveiy  turn.      His  mfnd,  however,  wils  sooil 
nditde  up  ;  he  entered  the  shop,  and  shuffled  on  the  floor  with  his  feet. 
The  shop-keeper  being  accustomed,  I  presume,  to  such  a  primitive  kind 
of  summons,  looked  up  from  his  paper  through  the  window  of  the  back 
pirTdr ;  anci,  seeing  his  little  customer  at  the  counter,  came  forward  int6 
the  shop.     As  he  did  so  he  laid  his  paper  down  heiedlessly  on  the  change, 
atid  thus  slightly  shifted  my  position  ;  placing  my  light  little  person  a  Mf 
niches  in  advance  of  the  rest. 

"  How  do  you  sell  those  oranges  ?*'  said  the  boy,  with  a  somewhit 
uiiious  look.  *' Two  for  three-pence,  my  little  man!  They're  v6ry  find 
ones,  and  worth  the  money!"  "Two  for  threcTpence,"  said  the  bc^. 
•* that's  three  half-pence  a  piece,  I  suppose  ?"  "Yes,  iny  lad,  that's  the 
ticket !" — "None  at  a  penny  ?"  said  the  child,  with  a  Searching  glance. 
**No  !  They're  all  alike  !"  The  little  purchaser's  countenance  fell ;  but 
he  commenced  looking  round  the  shop  for  some  other  article  which  his 
penny  would  compass.  Finally  he  decided  upon  a  currknt  htm.  WhiUt 
my  master  stdoped  down  to  wrap  it  in  paper  for  him,  the  boy  Cftuglii 
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•if bt  of  m«,  as  I  lay  most  temptingly  on  the  counter,  Just  within  his 
roach.  Like  lightning  it  flashed  open  his  mind;  that,  if  I  were  his,  he 
could  purchase  what  he  so  much  desired.  The  temptation,  alas !  was  too 
sIroAg  for  him.  Before  the  han  was  wrapt  in  paper  and  presented  to 
him,  I  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  his  pocket,  and  his  hand  was  stretched 
ixta  to  receive  it !  ^ 

fiaving  thus  unlawfully  gained  possession  of  my  coveted  person,  my 
ne#  master  hurriedly  left  the  ishop ;  intending  to  return  shortly  and 
obtauB  the  oranges  which  he  longed  for.  But  young  as  the  boy  was,  he 
had  a  conscience ;  and  that  conscience  immediately  began  to  trouble  him. 
He  had  not  gone  a  dozen  yards  before  his  heart  smote  him.  The  htm 
ft^k  in  his  throat.  He  felt  no  appetite  for  it.  He  took  only  a  bite  or 
twd,  And  then  threw  it  away.  He  felt  uncomfortable  and  ill  At  ease.  He 
never  once  even  took  me  out  to  look  at  me.  Situated  as  I  was,  in  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  little  coat,  I  could  feel  how  his  heart  was  beating. 
EVen  then  he  would  have  given  all  he  had  to  place  me  ^here  I  was  before. 

You  may  imagine  how  deeply  I  felt  for  the  poor  little  fellow ;  and  bow 
gladly  I  would  have  leapt  out  of  his  pocket  on  to  the  counter  again  ;  biit 
I  had  not  the  power.  I  was  compelled  by  my  destiny  to  lie  where  I  was, 
and  patietitly  wait  for  the  issue.  Having  walked  about  for  a  little 
while,  my  young  master  felt  that  it  was  time  that  he  was  at  home  for  tea. 
With  shame  and  reluctance  he  bent  his  steps  in  that  direction.  That  was 
the  worst  tea,  I  venture  to  say,  that  he  ever  ate,  or  rather  did^nt  eat  I 
The  bread  and  butter,  and  even  the  buttered  toast,  usually  so  palatable, 
wovld  not  go  down ;  whilst  the  tea  almost  choked  him.  At  labt  hii 
gloomy  looks  and  want  of  appetite  could  no  longer  escape  his  mother's 
mtchful  eye. 

**  Why,  Willie,  darling,  what  is  the  matter  1  Are  you  not  well,  child  V* 
''"Tee,  mama  dear,  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you  ;  but  very  unhappj  1**  and 
here  followed  a  deep  sigh,  whilst  down  went  the  curly  head  lower  than 
eiet.  '*  Not  happy,  my  dear  ** !  said  his  mother,  **  and  why  not  V*  Here 
aD  the  faces  rdund  the  tea  table,  both  big  and  little,  looked  up  in  wonder. 
Tfa^  fact  of  merry  little  Willie's  being  unhappy  seemed  to  be  something 
qaite  out  of  the  common  way.  "Yes,  mama,'*  said  the  child,  "I  am 
9#f3f,  very,  unha];ipy  !  There's  something  in  my  mind  which  troublei 
me !  May  I  ask  you  a  question  alone  after  tea?'*  '*  Certainly,  dear ;  as 
many  as  you  like !"  was  the  kind  reply.* 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  party  for  the  rest  of  the  meal.  The  mother  saw 
that  something  unusual  weighed  upon  her  boy's  mind,  and  wisely  ques- 
tibned  him  no  further  ;  feeling  sure  that  she  would  know  all  in  due  time. 

When  the  cloth  and  tea-things  were  removed  ;  and  when  his  mother 
had  purposely  gone  up  into  her  room  for  a  few  minutes  to  fetch  some* 
tfamg; ;  then  it  was  that  little  Willie  rose  up  with  a  heavy  bean  and  fol- 
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lowed  her.  I  was  still  in  his  pocket.  Ton  can  guess  how  interested  I 
was.  That  was  indeed  a  turning-point  in  the  boy's  life.  Nothing  but 
the  perfect  confidence  and  understanding  between  the  mother  and  her 
child  saved  him.  "  Now,  Willie,"  said  his  mother,  drawing  him  to  her 
side  and  placing  her  arm  fondly  round  him,  ''  what  is  it  that  troubles 
you?  Let  me  see  if  I  am  clever  enough  to  answer  your  question!" 
''Well,  mama,  dear,"  said  the  little  fellow,  longing  to  unbosom  himself, 
and  yet  ashamed  to  do  so  all  at  once,  ''  I  know  a  boy  ;  he  is*nt  very  old ; 
and  he  took  a  threepenny-piece  which  did*nt  belong  to  him  from  a  coiin- 
ter  in  a  shop,  because  it  would  just  buy  some  oranges  he  wanteds  He 
did'nt  buy  them  directly ;  but  he  thought  he  would  come  back  by  and 
by  and  get  them."  ''  That  was  a  very  sad  deed,  Willie,  but  what  fol- 
lowed ?"  '*Why,  mama,  as  soon  as  the  boy  left  the  shop  he  felt  he 
had*nt  done  right ;  and  he  wanted  to  put  it  back,  only  he  was  afraid. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  what  you  would  advise  him  to  doT  You  are  always 
so  clever  in  these  things  I"  **  What  little  wisdom  I  have,  dear  Willie,  I 
am  thankful  for ;  and  I  will  make  the  best  use  of  it  I  can  in  advising  your 
little  friend  on  this  important  point.  Under  such  circumstances  as  thes^ 
I  should  certainly  recommend  him  to  go  at  once  to  the  person  he  has 
wronged,  taking  the  three-penny-piece  with  him.  Then  let  him  man- 
fully confess  his  sin ;  and  say,  *  sir,  I  have  been  very  wicked.  I  was 
tempted  to  take  this  from  your  counter ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  done  so^ 
than  I  felt  I  had  done  wrong.  I  could  not  be  happy  ;  I  could  not  sleep ; 
I  could  not  ask  God  to  forgive  me  ;  until  I  had  returned  it  to  you  agaii^ 
and  asked  your  pardon ' !"  "  Oh !  but  mama,  that  would  indeed  be  terri- 
ble, to  go  and  face  the  man  from  whom  it  was  taken.  Could'nt  the  boj 
go  to  his  mama,  and  ask  her  to  take  it  back  for  him  ;  or  at  any  rate  to  go 
with  him  when  he  took  it  back  ?"  *'  No,  my  child,  I  should  not  advise 
this.  Remember,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  dreadful  for  this  poor  boy  to 
face  the  man  he  had  injured,  especially  if  he  brought  back  to  him  what 
he  had  taken ;  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  face  an  offended  God,  if  he  did 
not  return  it,  and  feel  sorry  for  his  wrong  deed.  And,  as  he  committed 
the  crime  by  himself,  I  think,  if  he  possibly  could,  he  should  also  make 
reparation  by  himself.  I  am  sure,'  dear  Willie,  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  you  have  thought  a  little  more  on  the  subject.  However,  if  yon 
would  like  to  take  your  little  friend  my  advice,  we  can  spare  you  for  a 
little  while  this  evening  ;  but  you  must  not  be  gone  long." 

Slowly  and  silently  the  little  fellow  departed.  Taking  down  his  cap 
from  a  peg  in  the  hall,  he  passed  into  the  street  A  few  turns,  and  he 
had  decided  on  his  course  of  action.  There  was  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  and 
tears  stood  in  his  round  blue  eyes  ;  but  there  was  nevertheless  a  look  of 
fixed  determination  on  his  face.  He  reached  the  shop.  The  shutters 
were  up.    This  was  another  obstacle ;  but  he  overcame  it.     He  stood  OQ 
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the  step  and  gently  polled  the  hell ;  telling  the  girl  who  opened  the  door 
that  he  wished  to  see  her  master  for  a  few  moments  alone,  ne  was 
shewn  into  the  shop  which  was  still  dimly  lighted.  How  his  little  heart 
did  hf at  to  he  sure  ;  almost  enough  to  throw  me  out  of  my  place  in  his 
breast  pocket.  It  was  indeed  a  trying  time  for  little  Willie  ;  but  he  was 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  her  whom  he  loved  most  in  the  world,  and  this 
gave  him  strength. 

At  last  the  door  of  the  back-parlor  was  pushed  open  by  my  late  master. 
In  a  moment  I  was  out  of  his  pocket,  and  the  child  was  on  his  knees 
before  the  man  whom  he  had  wronged.  "Ob,  Sir!"  said  he;  *'  I  was 
tempted  this  afternoon  to  take  this  three-penny-piece  from  off  your  coun« 
ter !  I  could  not  feel  happy  until  I  had  brought  it  back  to  you,  and 
Asked  your  pardon.  Will  you — will  you  forgive  me  ?"  Then  followed  a 
rush  of  tears,  as  his  head  sank  upon  his  bosom.  The  general- dealer  was 
but  flesh  and  blood.  He  had  children  of  his  own,  and  his  heart  was 
touched.  He  took  the  child  up  in  his  powerful  arms,  and  his  own  tears 
flowed  freely.  '*  Forgive  you,  my  little  man  ?  Yes,  that  I  would,  if  you 
had  taken  my  whole  shop  and  not  brought  even  a  shutter  back !"  So 
saying,  he  kissed  the  boy  on  the  forehead  ;  and  with  a  full  heart  turned 
into  his  little  back  parlor,  with  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature  than  he 
had  held  for  many  a  day.  He  murmured  a  few  words  as  he  went ;  but 
I  could  only  catch  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence — '*  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us.*' 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot.  Both  of  them  had  entirely  forgotten  me, 
and  I  was  left  lying  neglected  upon  the  floor  of  the  shop  ;  but  still  I  know 
what  followed.  *'  Mama !  mama !"  said  Willie,  rushing  into  the  house 
and  throwing  himself  into  his  mother's  arms,  "  the  boy  has  been  to  the 
man,  and  the  man  has  forgiven  him  !" 
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OUR  CANADIAN  VILLAGE. 


BY   JOHN    READK. 


An  important  phase  in  ''our  village"  is  its  increased  attention  to 
education.     Through  the  instrumentality  of  a  few  of  its  prominent  mem- 
bers, a  grammar  school  has  been  established,  which  is  giving  the  advan- 
tages of  a  cheap  and  firm  basis  of  liberal  knowledge  to  many  who  would 
otherwise  live  like  their  fathers  before  them,  dependent  on  their  hands 
alone.     The  "  vis  inertia  *'  of  an  ignorance  that  had  been  amassing  for 
generations  proved  a  terrible  barrier  at  first  to  the  advancement  of  our 
little  scholastic  army,  but  happily  the  whole  mass  is  now  gradually 
crumbling  away.     We  have  a  mechanics'  institute,  too,  though  sadly 
neglected  by  the  people.     You  would  laugh  if  I  were  to  give  yon  a  list 
of  our  books,  not  because  they  are  not  excellent  in  themselves,  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  brought  together  in  such  "  incoherent  squads.'*    A 
little  oligarchy  had  the  choosing  of  them,  and  ^as  long  as  the  money 
came  from  foreign  sources  these  dilletanti  lived  in  literary  clover,  as  each 
of  them  had  only  to  suggest  a  book  and  it  came  and  the  money  went, 
and  his  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  the  book  was  laid  aside,  and  probably, 
there  remains  "  unto  this  day,  to  witness  if  I  lie."    Volumes  of  theology, 
volumes  of  fiction,   and  between  these  a  wee  modicum   of  digestible, 
wholesome  food  :    this  was  the  sandwich  that  "  our  council  of  public 
instruction  "  served  up  to  the  hungry  seekers  after  knowledge.     Still, 
matters  might  have  been  worse,  and  certainly  no  one  need  starve  with 
the  wee  modicum  before  him,  and  many  have  been  wise  enough  to  eat  it 
thankfully,  and  to  pay  their  dollar  a  year.     A  spirit  of  emulation  has 
arisen  of  late  in  consequence  of  the  debates  to  which  I  referred  before. 
I  was  startled  one  day  by  being  asked  (as  I  knew  what  books  might  be 
obtained  in  the  library,  having  been  corresponding  secretary  for  two 
years,  without  expending  one  drop  of  ink),  if  there  was  any  book  "  on 
the  eye  and  the  ear."     "Here,"  thought  I,    "is  mutiny  against  Dr. 
Jessopp."     Oh,  no,  it  was  to  be  debated  at  next  meeting  "  whether  the 
loss  of  sight  or  hearing  was  the  greater  calamity."     I  could   mention 
many  other  marks  of  promise,  and  I  hope  the  score  will  be  paid.     Lec- 
tures are  given  gratis,  chiefly  by  resident  volunteers,  every  winter.    Such 
subjects   as    "What  is  Philosophy?"    "Reading,*'   "Milton,"   "Gari- 
baldi," "  The  Arctic  Regions,"    "  The  Land  of   the  Sultan,"  &c.,  Ac, 
have  been  treated  of.     At  these  prelections,  you  would  find  intelligent, 


Tf^pectahle,  a|id  atteutiye  audiences ;  quite  as  inuch  so,  indeed*  aa  th98e 
ip.the  city  that  tbe  news  reporters  laud  so  highly  for  bel^aying  themselTea 
when  sqme  of  the  wjbe  onea  of  the  earth  corae  to  enUgbtei)  tbe^i.  9ut 
do  not  ask  them  to  pay  anything ;  if  they  pay  it  will  be  fqr  phrienolpgyy 
or  mesmerism,  or  quackery  of  aome  sort.  This  is  a  pity^  but  not  i^irqn- 
derful.  Even  a  strange  face  is  marketable  wh^re  everything  must  be 
monotonous  to  those  who  hare  not  a  fund  q(  variety  in  their  own  min^B* 
I  have  seen  an  organ-grinder  treated  munificently^  and  I  l^ave  seen  our 
hard-working  and  careful  librarian  left  unpaid  his  little  trifle.  I  do  not 
think  this  apathy  is  peculiar  to  "our  villlage/*  apfl  whatever  is  the 
cause  of  it,  I  think  that  it  will  pass  away  as  soon  as  people's  brains 
begin  to  be  aware  of  themselves.  Conscious  life,  physjcal,  intellectual, 
qr  moral,  must  have  exercise^  or  .^— ^  what?  I  am  tired  of  the 
qiechanics'  institute.  Cqme  into  the  ppst-ofEc^  and  I  shall  shdw  you 
Antime  But  who  is  Antin^e  T  There  he  is  behind  the  counter,  smiling 
l^ia  very  life  out  op  tl)0se. boorish  men  and  pests  of  wooden.  HandsQipe, 
obliging,  bold,  chivalrous  Antime  !  Just  the  sort  of  courtesy  is  bis  that 
poor  Mary  may  have  missed  when  she  left  the  country  of  the  Dauphin 
for  the  country  of  the  Stuarts,  gentle,  winning,  anticipating  your  very 
wishes.  Every  sturdy  British  community  should  have  a  few  AntimeSm 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  a  French  (Canadian.  His  dark,  wavy  hair, 
his  beautiful  soft  dark  eyes  and  his  fine  olive  complexion,  tell  you  that 
be  is  "  un  beau  fils  de  la  Belle  France."  He  speaks  English  well  enough, 
and:  very  pleasantly  as  to  tone  ;  but  when  he  is  excited  he  must  stand  on 
his  own  lingual  soil.  He  does  not  often  get  excited  though,  and  when 
be  does  it  is  generally  from  great  provocation,  and  the  greatest  to  him  is 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  religion  or  race.  Noble  fellow  that  he  is, 
in  the  midst  of  those  who  do  not  care  much  for  either,  he  has  never  for 
a  moment  deserted  them.  He  cannot  argue  very  profoundly  it  is  true, 
but  he  can  defend  with  his  own  weapons — earnestness  and  faith.  He 
has  no  others,  but  he  uses  these  sufficiently  to  let  you  know  that  he  ip  a 
true  Frenchman  and  a  sincere  Catholic.  Every  body  likes  him  and 
wishes  well  to  him  and  to  charming  young  madame  and  to  little  Angelique. 
Not  very  far  from  the  post-office  there  is  a  pretty  little  cottage,  where 
one  may  sit  or  walk  behind  the  vine-embraced  trellis-work,  cool  and 
unobserved.  If  you  listen,  you  will  hear  now  and  then  a  light  elastic 
step,  a  quick,  decided,  pleasant  voice,  not  without  its  share  of  Scotch 
accent,  and  occasionally  a  gay,  quick,  hearty  laugh,  which  is  responded 
to  by  one,  two,  three  little  voices,  to  the  notes  of  young,  younger, 
youngest ;  then  a  noise  of  dancing  by  little  feet,  and  cries  of  "  grandpa  " 
from  as  many  of  the  infantile  mob  as  can  articulate,  that  is,  two-thirds 
of  them.  The  oldest  of  that  group  is  John  Martyn,  Esquire,  late  mer- 
chant of  our  village,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  who  his  little  playmates  are. 
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I  suppose.     Whenever  you  find  a  man  playing,  really  playing,  with 
children,  expect  good  of  him  ;  and  when  you  see  a  man  avoided  by  chil- 
dren, (am  I  speaking  too  confidently  ?)  avoid  him.     Mr.  Martyn  never 
was  avoided  by  children.     Indeed  he  is  a  martyr  to  them.     They  cling 
to  him,  neck,  arms,  legs,  body,  and  he  cannot  shake  them  off,  and  I 
Terily  believe  they  have  little  "  cribs  "  in  his  heart,  too,  though,  cautious 
man  that  he  is,  he  does  not  tell  any  one  about  it,  not  even  their  mother. 
But  he  shows  it  by  pleasant,  quick  laughs  and  sly  kisses,  and  suffering 
all  sorts  of  ill-usage  and  dragging  about  by  little  hands,  and  trampling 
and  scrambling  to  the  top  of  him  from  little  feet,  and  discordant,  sweet, 
wilful  music,  from  little  throats.     Other  people  would  shew  the  "  crib," 
and  would  not  suffer  half  as  much  ;  but  Jl  M.  will  have  his  own  way. 
Mr.  Martyn  is  getting  old.     He  will  soon  be  seventy  now.     He  is  not 
always  so  merry  as  that.    There  is  often  a  little  moumfulness  in  the 
tone,  though  no  complaining.  He  has  worked  hard,  and  had  his  troubles^ 
(as  who  has  not,  that  is  worth  speaking  about  ?)  and  has  done  his  duty 
bravely,  to  his  God  and  to  his  country,  to  himself  and  to  his  family  and 
to  his  neighbour ;  in  the  church  and  in  the  world,  in  business  and  at 
home.     Search  all  the  archives  of  "  our  village  '*  for  the  last  thirty«five 
years,  ask  whom  you  like,  and  you  will  find  that  scarcely  one  act  of 
benefit  has  been  done  to  the  community  in  which  that  man  has  not  taken 
a  prominent  part.     He  has  been  ubiquitous  in  *'  our  village."     Gk>  where 
you  will,  to  the  magistrate's  court,  to  the  school  meeting,  to  the  kirk 
session,  to  the  Bible  society's  meeting,  to  the  mechanics'  institute,  and 
he  is  there,  working  away,  cheerfully,  actively,  letting  himself  be  dragged 
about,  just  as  you  saw  him  a  while  ago  by  those  little  hands.     Just  and 
honest  in  all  his  dealings,  liberal  and  charitable  ;  amiable,  affable,  hos- 
pitable ;  diligent  in  his  business ;  a  faithful  friend  in  any  perplexity ; 
overcoming  his  enemies  by  the  dint  of  straightforward  fearless  integrity ; 
ever  consistent  and  true  to  himself — such,  in  feeble  words,  is  the  charac- 
ter of  John  Martyn.     If  "  Our  Canadian  Village  *'  had  only  that  one 
m^n,  I  would  love  it.     I  often  wonder  that  so  few  lives  that  are  really 
useful,  practical,  and  guiding  to  those  who  have  yet  their  own  lives  to 
write,  are  made  known  to  the  world.     We  have  the  lives  of  warriors, 
politicians,  poets,  preachers,  kings,  popes,  courtiers,  philosophers,  dwarft, 
giants,  good  men,  bad  men,  odd  men,  &c.,  &c.,  but  how  few  books  have 
we  like  Arthur's  "  Successful  Merchant,"  or  Mr.  Smiles'  "  Self  Help." 
Tet  these  are  the  books  that  most  young  men  require  in  biography. 
Those  who  pass  their  lives  on  thrones,  in  courts,  in  camps,  preaching  ser- 
mons, writing  poetry,  novels,  history  ;  devoted  to  science  or  politics,  are 
the  few,  not  the  many.     These  should  not  certainly  be  neglected ;  but  I 
think  that  our  practical,  useful,  successful  men  of  the  great  mercantile 
world  are  often  worthy  of  something  more  than  the  mere  passing  obita- 
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arj  comioents  of  a  newspaper.     I  would  like  to  see  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  John  Martjn.     But  his  life  is  written  in  many  a  work  of  good* 
ness ;  in  the  walls  of  our  schools  and  churches,  in  the  prosperity  that 
Bxniles  in  the  little  nooks  of  the  wilderness ;  in  the  memories  of  hearts 
that  he  has  blessed,  in  influences  at  home  and  abroad  that  cannot  perish* 
And  now,  mj  good  reader,  your  little  rambling  visit  is  nearly  over, 
for  I  am  afraid  you  are  growing  impatient  and  want  to  get  away.     I 
will  not  detain  you  very  much  longer,  though,  I  assure  you,  there  are  a 
great  many  people  and  things  that  I  have  to  tell  you  about.     I  would 
like  to  give  you  a  gliinpse  of  little  Miss  Larkins,  who  is  always  cajoling 
little  cats  out  of  little  bags,  so  that  now  I  dare  say  she  has  quite  a  feline 
muaeiim  to  shew  to  her  admiring  friends ;  of  Johnny  North,  who  speaks 
good  Devonshire,  but  very  bad  English  ;  of  Tom  Glenn,  who,  poor  fel- 
low !  has  such  a  passion  for  examining  pumps  and  reconnoitring  fences, 
when  he  dan  do  nothing  else ;  of  droll,  pugnacious  John  Gait ;    of  ec- 
centric Sam  Harvey  the  clock-maker  ;  of  smiling,  indescribable  Geordie 
LoBsin ;  of  Frank  Lawless,  who,  preaching  before  a  looking-glass  at  an 
open  window,  was  surprised  by  finding  a  delighted  audience  outside ; 
of  our  Volunteer  Balls  ;  and  our  picnics  and  *'  surprise  parties:"  of  our 
•now  shoeing  and  skating ;  of  our  boating  and  fishing  ;  of  our  fairs  and 
eattle-shows,  and  political  meetings  ;  of  our  municipal  wranglings ;  of 
our  match-making  and  gossipings ;  of  our  little  romances  and  trystinga 
and  disappointments  ;  of  our  pleasant  summer  roamings  ^d  autumn 
reveries,  and  winter's  gatherings,  of  all  that  you,  my  dear  reader,  can 
conceive  as  being  connected  with  ^  our  Canadian  Village."     Just  one 
little  portrait  and  I  have  done.     Did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your 
life,  meet  with  a  lady  who  had  out-lived  all  pretensions  to  becoming  that 
crown  of  which  Solomon  speaks,  and  yet  had  preserved  all  her  young- 
heartedness  and  kindliness  ;  who  seems  half  matronly  and  half  maidenly ; 
who  can  look  without  envy  at  the  flame  at  which  two  hearts  are  warm* 
ing  themselves,  though  she  may  feel  a  lonely  chilliness  herself ;   who 
believes  in  a  holy,  true,  lasting  affection  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the 
world ;  who  has  a  winning  pleasant  way  of  saying  everything  that  is  not 
the  least  ''  old  maidish,"  in  the  popular  sense  ;    who  is  equally  at  home 
with  men,  women  and  children  ;  who  is  fearlessly  chronological  m  her 
remembrances  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago ;    who  is  pretty  cor- 
rect in  her  estimate  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  who  is  in  fact  an 
admirable  person  to  chat  with,  to  read  with,  to  consult  with,  be  on  good 
terms  with,  to  live  with  ?     Tou  could  not  help  wondering  why  she  ne- 
ver was  married,  and  when  you  found  out  and  knew  "  all,"  did  you  not 
reverence  her  till  she  became  a  heroine  to  you  P     It  is  of  common  flesh 
and  blood  materials  that  heroes  and  heroines  are  made,  and  it  is  surpri- 
^ng  to  see  how  much  they  are  doted  on  in  novels  by  those  who  cannot 
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Tccognize  them  in  daily  life.  We  have  now  walked  up  the  road  as  far 
and  a  little  farther  than  the  steepled  church.  Wo  are  at  Miss  Marj 
Bartletts.  It  is  she  to  whom  I  alluded  iu  iny  appeal  to  your  reroinis* 
cences.  She  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  place, 
and  her  house  is  still  the  house  of  the  minister  of  her  father's  church. 
Besides  him  she  has  a  brother  with  her,  and  sometimes  a  nephew,  who 
is  at  College,  and  a  very  pleasant  household  they  all  make.  If  we  had 
time  you  and  I  would  certainly  make  a  longer  stay  now,  but — I  must 

go. 

I  said  once  in  the  course  of  this  paper  something  about  what  I  could 
have  told  you  that  would  not  have  been  to  the  credit  of  **cur  village," 
viz  :— of  its  litlle  gossipings  and  bitterness,  and  proncness  to   sfander 
and  to  sow  tares  in  neighbouring  tields,  and  its  want  of  charity  sometimes; 
and  its  hypocrisies  and  pretended  gaintlincsy,  and  its  pride  a  petty  mal- 
ice, in  fact,  of  a  good  deal  that  might  bo  called  sensual  and  devilish. 
But  what  rrgion  of  the  earth  is  free  from  these  ?    Where  these  are  not, 
that  is  Utopia,  (see  Sir  Thomas  Moore  or  Dr.  Southey).     I  could  also 
tell  you  of  acts  of  kindness  ;  of  affection  that  sought  no  gains  ;  of  tireless 
watchings  by  the  bed  of  suffering;  of  generosity  and  self-forgetful  ness ; 
of  trust  in  God  and  man  ;  of  tears  that  came  because  the  heart  sent 
them  ;  of  unrcpining  daily  toil  lor  others  ;    of  silence  that  was  louder 
than  words  ;  ot  blessings  that  were  also  prayers ;  of  noble  thoughts  in 
simple  dresses  ;  of  charity  that  "  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;"  of  mercy 
and  truth  and  hope  and  fortitude  and  almost  all  that  in  this  world  we 
can  know  ot  the  answer  to  those  blessed  words    "  Thy  will  be  done." 
These  have  I  seen,  separately  in  many,  and  in  some  all.     I  would  like 
to  tell  you  more  of  the  history  of  "our  village  ;'*  of  its  probable  future, 
and  the  thousand  agencies  that  are  now  at  work  forming  that  future. 
As  I  look  down  on  it  from  my  old  rocky  watch-tower,  I  see  a  grand 
panorama  r.s  it  were,  unfolding  to  my  view  all  the  scenes,  events  and 
personages ;  the  hard  struggles  and  sufferings  and  falls  and  triumphs; 
tho  convulsions  political,  religious  and  social;  the  adventures  and  dan- 
gers and  voyages ;  that,  all  under  the  guidance  of  an  unerring  Provi- 
dence have  led  to  the  building  and  settling  of  this  little  nest  in  the  wil- 
derness.    I  see  as  it  were  at  one  glance  the  whole  history  of  human 
progress  gathered  around  my  little  village,  as  a  nucleus,  and  most  prom- 
inent in  that  history,   my  mind's  eye  recognizes  in  solemn,  gorgeous 
colours,  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Eoman  eagle  has  drooped  his  pinions, 
and  will  soar  no  more;  Augustus  and  Augustulus  sleep  in  quiet  dust; 
barbarians  from  the  East  and  from  the  North  have  swept  away  the  old 
landmarks  of  Koman  power.     Old  Rome  is  extinct,  but  a  new  dynasty 
has  succeeded  and  the  crown  of  the  Emperor  has  become  the  miter  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff;  the  ''nation  of  the  toga'*  has  become  the  nation  of 
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the  ^iola,  the  spiritual  has  succeeded  the  temporal,  the  cross,  the  sword* 
the  soft  step  of  the  priest,  the  bold  trend  of  the  warrior.  But  the  cross 
has  also  called  the  sword  to  its  help,  and  at  the  summons  of  Bomish 
hierarchies,  the  descendants  of  Rome's  ravagers  have  marched  from  west 
to  east  to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  unholy  hands.  But  in  the  house- 
hold of  mother  Church,  even  now,  murmurs  nre  heard,  and  sons  who 
love  their  mother  and  are  loth  to  leave  her  begin  to  think  of  their  father 
and  the  day  of  his  return.  What  will  he  say  to  the  stewards  of  the 
household?  And  some  in  tears  withdraw  to  lonely  places;  and  some, 
hiding  their  sorrow,  stay  on  and  hope  on  ;  and  some  that  are  too  bold 
are  punished,  Ah  !  before  a  hundred  years  there  will  be  a  change. 
But  where  are  the  Crusaders  now,  for  they  are  much  needed  ?  There  is 
an  immense  army  before  the  old  walls  of  the  city  of  Constantine,  the 
first  Christian  Emperor,  but  Constant ine  is  not  there,  neither  is  the 
spirit  of  the  master  he  avowed,  nor  the  spirit  of  old  Greece  or  Eome. 
But  there  are  the  names  of  all  these.  There  is  a  Cons*:antine  and  there 
ftre  Christians  in  that  old  city.  And  who  are  those  tliousands  of  fierce, 
dusky  warriors  without  it  ?  T!iey  are  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
"  the  Illustrious,"  and  MohamUiPd  is  there  too,  not  the  first  one,  but 
one  who  has  his  spirit  nnd  his  power  increased  by  centuries.  Oh  I 
where  are  the  crusaders  now  ?  They  must  soon  be  going  westward  to 
make  war  with  the  wilderncs?,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  liberty.  Who 
cares  for  the  East  now  ?  Let  them  give  up  to  braver  men  that  which 
they  can  no  longer  hold.  Away  with  them!  away  with  them!  pull 
down  the  ir  bulwarks  !  raze  their  battlements  !  There  is  a  noise  of  many 
voices  ;  there  are  shrieks  from  wcMnen  and  groans  from  men,  and  cries 
from  children,  clasping  their  dead  mothers;  there  is  a  sound  as  of  thun- 
der and  the  Bosphorus  trembles ;  tl-.ere  is  a  rush  and  a  struggle,  and 
a  mounting  of  walls,  and  then,  another  cry  **  Victory,  victorv !  Allah  is 
great  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet!"  0!i !  where  are  the  Crusaders 
now?  Away  westward,  in  Genoa,  this  t-aine  year  (A.D.  1453),  a  tall, 
manly,  intelligent  youth  of  eighteen  years,  bears  in  his  young  brain  the 
burden  of  a  great  idea.  For  long  years  must  he  study  and  travel,  and 
he  derided  and  disappointed,  but  let  him  cherish  his  idea,  and  cherish 
it  he  will,  till  borne  up  and  on  by  almost  prophetic  perseverance,  he 
sees  at  last  the  **  dashing,  silver-flashiiig  surges  of  St.  S.ilvador.'* 
And  now,  and  from  this  time  forth,  there  is  another  crv  "Westward 
ho !" 

"Westward  ho  !**  from  Spain,  from  France,  from  England.  "  West- 
ward ho"  to  the  Gulf  of  ^Kxioo,  to  the  Amazon,  to  the  La  Plata,  to 
the  St.  Lawrence.  **  Westward,  wo^lward,  westward,"  till  the  lonely 
forest  is  musical  with  the  voice  of  man  ;  till  little  oases  of  civilization 
smile  in  the  wilderness,  till  the  savage  has  become  Christian  (ah  !  this 
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18  the  saddest  portion  of  the  picture). ;  till  great  cities  rise  to  send  oat 
argosies  of  tbeir  own ;  till  tbe  little  hardy  colonies  have  become  nations 
ttnd  the  mothers  of  nations.  And  then  Jacques  Cartier,  and  Champ* 
lain  and  Wolfe,  what  do  their  names  suggest  or  not  suggest  ?  And  on 
the  land  tha^  was  to  them  often  impenetrable  and  full  of  peril  from 
aavage  man  and  savage  beast,  we,  Canadians  of  the  present  day,  step 
proudly  and  confidently.  What  have  we  done  for  this  our  rich  inheri- 
tance ?  What  are  we  going  to  do  ?  There  is  much  to  do  for  head  and 
hand  and  heart.  Let  us  look  to  the  old  country,  let  us  look  around 
tts  in  the  new ;  the  careers  of  our  fathers,  and  our  elder  brethren,  are 
either  in  our  memories  or  befoi^  our  eyes.  Let  us,  as  we  burst  into 
nationhood,  be  well  assured  of  what  is  good,  what  is  best ;  let  us  choose 
that ;  what  is  mean,  or  weak,  or  dangerous  in  morals  or  in  policy,  let 
us  avoid.  Finally,  let  us  each  take  to  himself,  not  only  as  a  motto  but 
as  a  principle  that  *'  signal,"  (one  word  being  changed)  that  once  ^  ran 
along  the  line/'  on  one  of  England's  glorious  days,  **  Canada  expects 
that  every  man  shall  do  his  duty."  ^nd  now  in  conclusion  to  **  Our 
Canadian  Village,"  I  will  say  ''  Farewell,"  with  the  simple  but  honest 
good  old  English  words, — "  Gh)d  bless  you."     I  can  say  no  more. 
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IN  LONELINESS,  AT  EVENTIDE* 


BT  JOHN  SEADI. 


In  lonelinesB,  at  eventide. 
When  Nature  gentlj  falls  asleepi 
And  all  the  stars  begin  to  peep 
In  through  her  curtain,  siWer-eyed ; 
My  Season  doffs  her  robe  of  pride. 
And  leans  her  head  on  Fancy's  breast^ 
Who  loves  to  give  her  sister  rest, 
And  darling  Memory  kneels  besidew 

II. 

Then  Fancy  whispers  loving-low. 

Till  wearied  Season  dreams  of  bliss, 

A.nd  Memory  prints  a  balmy  kiy 

Upon  her  sleeping  sister's  brow. 

She  dreamt—of  hours  that  swiftly  flew. 

Of  friends  whose  kindness  made  them  fleets 

Of  words  that  were  as  music  sweet. 

And  acts  that  shewed  those  words  were  true. 


lU. 

But  ah !  soon  Season  must  awake ; 

Not  long  may  gentle  Fancy  hold 

That  wearied  bead  within  the  fold 

Of  those  soft  hands  that  banish  ache. 

But  though  she  wake,  'tis  comfort  still, 

To  know  that  Memory  never  sleeps, 

But,  angel-like,  her  vigil  keeps, 

Through  da}  and  night,  through  good  and  iU. 
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PROVINCES. 


NUMBER   II. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  previous  article  we  were  bidding  farewell  to 
Riviere  du  Loup,  that  place  which,  not  many  years  ago,  interesting  is  the 
fact,  was  considered  to  be  the  termination  of  pleasure  travelling  on  the 
Lower  St.  Lawrence,  by  the  south  shore  ;  it  was  then  that  all  the  Cana« 
dian  territory  to  the  east  received  but  indifferent  recognition  :  for,  instead 
of  continuing  downwards,  steamboat  men  deemed  it  more  profitable  to 
steer  across  the  twenty-two  miles  of  expanse  to  which  the  river  there 
reaches,  and  enter  the  wonderful  Saguenay, — leaving  the  stranger*toari8t 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  nothing  existed  further  below  worth  going  to 
see,  or  inquiring  about.  The  people  who  went  off  pleasure-hunting  in  those 
days  were  thus,  unconsciously,  cheated  out  of  a  great  many  of  Nature's 
most  complete  pictures,  although  the  bill-of-fare  furnished  from  the  same 
source,  along  the  banks  of  the  Saguenay,  afforded  a  full  equivalent ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  a  proper  idea  of  the  immense  extent  of  beautiful  coun* 
try,  upon  the  opposite  shore  from  the  Saguenay,  could  not  have  been 
realized  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  person  whose  mind  assumed  a  very 
inquiring  turn.  The  mere  fact  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  terminating 
at  Riviere  du  Loup,  was  no  index  as  to  the  productiveness  or  progress  of 
the  country  more  eastward  ;  there  appeared  sufficient  when  the  writer 
was  travelling,  to  indicate  that  advancement,  simply  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  iron-rails,  had  not  been  arrested.  It,  certainly,  did  not  so 
prove,  when  our  steamer  proceeded  upon  her  way  with  a  very  slight 
diminution  to  her  load ;  as  for  the  cargo,  it  seemed  almost  unbrokeo, 
while  upon  deck  the  throng  of  passengers — some  on  pleasure  and  many 
on  business— remained  still  large  and  attractive.  Nor  did  we  feel  sur- 
prised that  such  was  the  case,  because,  to  us,  the  charms  of  the  route 
were  numerous  enough,  and  the  prospects  of  that  portion  of  our  Province 
sufficiently  important,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  no  astonishment  whatever, 
that  a  small  vessel  was  steaming  along  so  many  hundred  miles  distant, 
easterly,  from  Toronto,  still  under  the  shelter  of  a  Canadian  shore,  filled, 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  with  all  descriptions  of  freight,  and  conveying  per- 
sons who  had  not,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  been  influenced  by  statements 
alleging  the  barren  character  of  that  part  of  Canadfli  and  so  often  pub- 
lished with  apparent  intent  of  misrepresentation  and  prejudice. 
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Before  the  first  aftcrncon  vras  spent,  we  liad  long  since  passed  below 
those  rocks  which  proved  so  fatal  to  (he  lost  steamship  **  Canadian/'  and 
navigation,  from  off  the  banks  of  the  County  of  Rimouski,  became  more 
or  less  accompanied  by  occasional  swells,  high  winds,  and  an  odd  lurch, 
now  and  then,  to  the  steamer.     But  no  old,  experienced,  traveller  was  de- 
sirous of  hastening  ashore  at  the  first  opportunity  simply  because  a  "sea** 
had  commenced  to  present  itself,  and  those  storm-betokening  white  caps 
crowned  the  billows  which  rose  up,  as  it  were,  to  impede  our  further  pro- 
cess.    It  is  true,  we  did  seek  protection  behind  a  friendly  little  island^ 
And  thereby  avoided  the  displeasure  of  the  waves  whose  desperation  was 
escaped  by  the  timely  presence  of  that  stray  bit  of  land.    But  what  of 
that!     Such  an  interruption  to  the  revolution  of  the  paddle-wheels  was 
not,  surely,  to  create  alarm  !     In  •fact,  while  it  was  a  comfortable  thing 
to  be  securely  resting  in  a  haven  to  which  a  chance  island  gave  existence, 
npoD  the  other  hand  the  distance  of  our  view  of  the  storm  w<is  not  with* 
out  some  enchantment,  as  we  could — encountering  very  little  inconveni- 
-ence — witness  themighty  battle  of  the  elements  whicli  became,  at  last,  so 
terrific  that  the  superfluous  fury  of  the  engagement  even  made  itself  felt 
upon  ourselves,  distant  though  we  were.   This  contest  possessed  the  addi- 
tional fierceness  which  a  briny  impregnation  lent  it ;  and  the  scene  of 
battle  bore  all  those  evidences  of  a  stern  conflict  presented  by  miniaturo 
mountains  of  waves,  in  their  strife  for  the  mastery,  appearing  to  ascend 
into  the  domain  of  Boreas.     One  of  those  scenes,  in  which  wind  and 
water  seem  to  meet  in  regular  battle  array,  is  certainly  grand,  as  well  as 
exciting,  to  look  upon  ;  but,  after  all,  a  trifling  affair,  was  a  mere  "blow'* 
from  off  those  banks  compared  with  a  great  earthquake  of  waters  experi- 
enced out  upon  the  wide,  unfettered  sea  itself.  Then,  truly,  the  miserable 
paniness  of  man  and  the  nothingness  of  his  perishable  mechanism  are 
pourtrayed,  when  the  strongest  naval  structure  in  the  world  is  tossed  about 
just  as  the  wind  would  toy  with  a  feather.     Even  approaching  the  Gulf, 
there  was  sea-breeze  enough — and,  perhaps,  with  some,  sea-sickness — to 
brace  one  up  into  a  passing  thought  upon  the  marvellous  freaks  of  the 
preat,  ungovernable  Ocean,  which  the  Omnipotent  created  for  a  link,  as 
ircll  as  an  insulator,  between  nations  and  countries.     To  how  very  manj 
bas  it  not  proved  a  deep,  cold,  sudden  grnve  ?  How  many  homes  has  not 
that  vast  highway  of  the  world's  commerce  made  lonely  and  sad.     What 
I  sepulchre,  too,  has  it  net  proved  to  the  wealth  and  riches  entrusted  to 
ibips  which  have  '*gone  to  the  bottom"  ?   But,  again,  there  is  something 
upon  the  credit  side.     What  balm   to  ihe   thousands  of  invalids  has 
been  the  invigorating  air  of  the  .\tlantic,  as  it  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  the 
royaging  consumptive,  or  stole  into  the  numerous  coves  where  the  weary 
and  the  wrecked  in  health  have  loitered  in  quest  of  recuperation  !     Such 
has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be  life  I    Ahl  those  mysterious  waves* 
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wbat  everlasting  misery  they  have  bequeathed  to  somey  and  to  otbers  what 
endless  joy,  and  hope,  and  strength.  Thus  we  mused,  but  with  how  8maB 
9L  share  of  satisfaction  I 

Now  wc  had  a  wide-spread  calm ;  and  such  a  sublime  prospect  was 
there !  The  battle  of  the  great  elements  was  all  over ;  the  strife  in  a  few 
fleeting  hours  had  ceased,  and  our  steamer  moved  on  uninjured,  while^ 
m  that  brief  struggle,  lives  and  property  less  fortunately  circumstanced 
than  we  were,  had  passed  ^  down  below  forever  into  the  vast  depths  over 
which  we  then  ourselves  so  safely  sailed.  Hardly,  it  must  be,  ia  there 
a  real  storm  at  sea  which  does  not  claim  and  receive  a  sacrifice  from 
someone,  or  somewhere,  more  or  less. 

Kimouski  was  to  be  our  next  stopping  place,  and  we  proceeded  along 
towards  it,  not  wondering  very  much  tbat  when  an  Upper  Canada  consti- 
tuency refused  to  elect  Mr.  Baldwin,  he  should  have  been  decoyed  hither 
where  the  grandeur  of  those  neighbouring  banks  may  have  led  him  to 
think  a  freer  atmosphere  prevailed.  Between  Riviere  du  Loup  and  BJt- 
mouski  the  settlement  was  not  so  demonstrative  as  *  above  the  formed 
point, — the  cultivation  existing  beyond  the  heights  which  fringe  the 
waters'  edge ;  but  the  scenery  continued  to  be  all-absorbing.  It  waa  weH 
that  the  steamer  hugged  so  closely,  at  times,  the  shore ;  those  who 
were  enthusiasts  in  witnessing  nature  in  her  unrestrained  revels,  woqM 
have  regretted  the  absence  of  the  picturesque  views  which  we  found  in 
the  most  lofty  state  of  regency.  Nor  was  there  one  who  .had  the  desire 
to  question  the  importance  of  a  valuable  tract  of  country,  such  as  thiCt 
seemed,  possessing,  too,  a  large,  industrious  population,  of  quiet,  con* 
tented  people.  It  cannot  yet  be  forgotten**and  many  will  distinctly 
remember — how  loud  and  unjust  was  the  cry  raised  by  a  minority  of 
Upper  Canadians,  against  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  con- 
struction of  piers  at  important  and  judicious  points  on  the  Lower  St. 
rence.  Without  the  slightest  intention  of  introducing  politics  in 
account  of  a  tour,  a  passing  allusion  to  those  piers  can  scarcely  be  avoided'^ 
the  want  of  them  had  been  long  and  severely  experienced,  and  it 
well,  indeed,  that  the  opposition  to  their  erection  did  not  succeed* 
sonable  questions  are,—  '*  Was  this  long  stretch  of  fertile  country  to  remain 
always  unapproachable  "  ?  "  were  its  people  to  live  generation  in  and  gen- 
eration out,  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind — an  isolated,  neglected^ 
unused  community  V*  Every  liberal  minded  person  will  answer  in  the 
negative.  It  was  thus,  a  matter  of  patriotic  congratulation,  as  well  as  of 
personal  pleasure,  that  we  perceived,  on  arriving  opposite  the  village  of 
Rimouski,  that  one  of  those  magnificent  piers  was  there  to  which  a  han^ 
ser  was  fastened,  and  passengers  landed  upon  it,  with  the  same  facility  sdd 
speed  present  at  a  similar  operation  in  a  Quebec,  Montreal,  or  Torontb 
harbour.     While  the  erection  of  that  pier  presented  the  means  of  spring* 
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isg  an  outlet  through  which  the  interior  promises  to  rapidly  derelope 
it8elf»  an  additional  object  has  been  achieved  in  the  clustering  together, 
wkhin  a  short  period,  quite  a  number  of  houses,  among  which  were  to  be 
leen  places  of  comfort  and  accommodation  for  sojourners.  Where,  a  few 
▼ears  previouslj,  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  spent  themselves  idlj 
upon  an  uninhabited  and  seldom  frequented  piece  of  shore,  we  saw  the 
ealechei  driven  along  towards  the  steamer,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying^ 
fof  a  very  small  bit  of  silver,  any  one  who  had  occasion  to  so  invest. 
Metis,  a  pretty  looking  little  village,  and  a  famous  salmon-fishing  location^ 
is  situated  a  few  miles  eastward,  and  many  passengers  went  thither,  taking 
with  them  a  fair  portion  of  our  cargo. 

With  onr  leave  of  Rimouski  we  saw  no  more  of  the  piers ;  the  one  there 
was  the  last.  It  was  woe,  then,  to  the  stray  passenger  who  had  to  reach 
home  from  some  silent  spot  below  the  boundary  line  of  government  ezpei^ 
diture.  How  was  it  to  be  done  ?  There  were  passengers  aboard  so  cir* 
enmstanced,  and  in  due  time  the  opportunity  arrived  for  solving  the 
problem.  Suddenly  the  steamer  stopped,  and  the  mystery  was,  What 
fisrf  The  surrounding  scene  was  wild,  and  the  shore  away  off  did  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  hospitable.  A  stir  at  the  gangway,  however, 
betokened  that  one  of  those  desired  scenes  of  solitary  debarkation  was 
about  to  take  place.  A  small  boat  was  launched  and  then  manned  ;  next 
followed  a  carpet  bag  and  a  couple  of  barrels  of  flour ;  and  then,  and 
lastly,  the  lone  male  passenger,  in  all  the  importance  of  a  tightly  buttoned 
tip  coat  and  as  stem  an  aspect  of  countenance  as  if  his  journey  was  to  be 
long  and  dangerous.  It  was  neither :  but  somewhat  exciting.  Away, 
tiding  gaily  on  the  billows,  went  the  tiny  craft  for  the  shore,  and  all  on 
board  watched  with  interest  the  several  efforts  made  to  "  land,*'  whidi 
was  eventually  accomplished  without  any  greater  misfortune  than  a  slight 
wetting  to  all  concerned.  The  small  cargo  was  soon  put  ashore,  the  boat 
letnmed,  and  our  steamer  was  fairly  under  weigh  once  more,  when  aU 
eyes  were  directed  to  a  flag-staff  standing  upon  the  highest  of  a  cluster  of 
rocks  projecting  from  the  mainland.  The  ensign,  we  imagined,  which 
fettered  over  those  rocks,  was  there,  surely,  for  some  special  purpose ;  it 
oould  hardly  be  to  gratify  the  eccentric  notions  of  a  hermit,  who,  manj 
Suggested,  inhabited  the  building  also  descried.  No,  it  was  not  so ;  for 
that  spot  enjoys  a  continental  significance.  Who  had  not  heard  of  Father 
Point  T  Such  is  the  designation  which  gives  recognition  to  that  flag-pole| 
tiioee  rocks  and  that  house;  they  are  Father  Point, — a  lonely  looking 
pilace.  There,  the  summer  months  round,  an  intelligent  man,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  consents  to  live  ;  an  experienced  tele* 
graph  operator  is  in  exile  at  Father  Point  for  the  gratification  of  the  hun* 
dreds  of  thousands  who  read  the  daily  papers  and  eagerly  devour  the  Eng* 
lish  news.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  tning  to  be  able  to  sit  at  a  breakfast 
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table,  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  Father  Point,  and  to  have  one's 
mental  desires  satisfied  with  the  column  of  intelligence,  dated  a  few  hours 
before  from  that  far  off  spot ;  and  perhaps  there  has  been  all  that  enjoy- 
ment without  a  thought  being  expended  upon  the  remote  operator,  or  a 
passing  consideration  given  to  the  manner  in  which  all  that  ''news"  was 
possibly  rescued  in  the  tin  can,  sealed  and  secured,  and,  perhaps  in  the 
darkness  of  a  niglit,  consigned  to  the  fury  of  the  waves.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  said,  the  operator  is  paid  ;  but,  after  all,  is  he  not  a  Samaritan  7 
a  sort  of  salaried  philanthropist  ?  We  think  so,  and  pitied  him  as  we 
thought  of  him,  comparatively  alone  on  that  shore,  with  no  music  save 
that  of  the  si^^hing  waves,  no  whispers  but  those  of  the  wind,  no  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world  save  the  pantomime  of  the  wires,  no 
accompaniment  to  his  long  hours  but  the  ticking  of  the  instrument. 
Father  Point,  from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  has  a  most  forlorn  appearance 
—cold,  lonesome  and  cheerless ;  there  is  not  much  else  to  add  to  the 
description.  With  a  shrug  we  turned  our  back  upon  the  unfriendly- 
like  spot,  hoping  for  some  greater  cheer  in  the  onward  course  of  the 
steamer.  In  such  a  prospect  it  did  not  do  for  a  fastidious  taste  to  seek 
extravagant  gratification  ;  for  high,  rocky  scenery  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  a  monotonous  extent  of  sea,  only  ruffled  occasionally  by  the 
porpoises,  was  all  just  then  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  it  was  well  that  nighty 
under  such  circumstances,  threw  a  mantle  over  us,  ere  long. 

So  much  had  been  said  and  written  about  Ga8p6,  the  arrival  of  our 
steamer  the  next  afternoon — if  all  continued  prosperous — at  that  promi- 
nent stopping  place,  was  looked  forward  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
For  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  Gasp^  was  sighted, 
the  shore  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  mountainous.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  scenery,  which  towered  so  majestically  above  us,  presented  itself 
with  panoramic  effect  as  the  steamer  sailed  along  ddder  its  protection. 
There  was  the  sublime  and  the  really  enrapturing ;  now  and  then  a  narrow 
valley,  coursing  back  into  the  interior  for  some  distance,  exposed  to  view 
ranges  of  pretty  hills  all  lying  about  in  lovely  promiscuousness.  Great 
Fox  River  was  pointed  out  as  being  an  extensive  fishing  station ;  at  that 
point  an  important  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  has,  for  very  many 
years,  been  carried  on  by  Jersey -men,  who  give  employment,  at  each  of 
their  establishments,  to  upwards  of  forty  men — half  of  which  number  is 
engaged  day  and  night  in  catching,  while  the  remainder  attend  to  the 
drying  and  packing.  The  business  in  the  neighborhood  of  Great  Foz 
River  is  almost  exclusively  in  cod  fishing,  an  operation  which  was  wit- 
nessed for  hours,  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  with  great  attention  and 
feelings  of  excitement  The  fishing  boats,  each  manned  by  two  personSi 
were  to  be  seen  to  the  right  and  left  of  us  nearly  the  greater  portion  of 
the  afternoon.     Cod-fishing  appeared  to  be  an  active  kind  of  pursuit,  for 
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no  sooner  was  the  line  seen  to  drop  in  the  water  than  the  men  were  noticed 
polling  it  np  again  and  landing  their  fish.  Thus  the  wealth  of  our 
Canadian  waters  was  being  brought  up  from  the  deep,  and  a  large  and 
valoable  trade  quietly  pursued,  about  which  in  the  West  vcrj  few  have 
•eemed  to  entertain  a  correct  idea,  or  form  a  proper  estimation. 

The  county  of  Rimouski  tapers  off  gradually  into  a  narrow  stretch  of 
mainland^  which,  upon  the  north  side,  serves  as  the  high  shore  of  the 
tvrer,  while  on  the  other  side  it  shares  in  supplying  the  banks  which  give 
qaietade  to  the  waters  of  Gaspe  Bay.  Before  passing  from  Rimouski, 
the  fact  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  county  having  the  appearance  of 
being  fertile  and  capable  of  a  high  state  of  productiveness  may  be  men« 
tioned.  It  has  a  population  of  over  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
many  of  whom,  distributed  into  numerous  small  settlements,  pursue  avo« 
cations  entirely  apart  from  agriculture.  The  lumbering  business  is  exten* 
airely  carried  on  throughout  the  district,  and  the  opportunities  for 
embarl^ing  in  the  same  are  very  great,  owing,  not  a  little,  to  the  presence 
of  many  splendid  streams,  affording  water  power  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

The  long  neck  of  land  which  had  been,  for  some  hours,  hiding  from 
oor  observation  Gasp6  and  all  its  belongings,  became  exhausted  towards 
the  evening ;  and  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise  from  over  the  expected 
picture,  the  Sun  had  commenced  to  set,  arranging  for  us,  as  it  were,  a 
grand  tableau.  A  suspicious  looking  rock,  sitting  out  a  short  distance 
from  the  mainland,  at  the  termination  of  the  shore  proper,  caused  our 
steamer  to  take  a  very  wide  berth  as  she  swept  round  the  point  in  fine 
•tyle  and  brought  us  within  full  view,  at  last,  of  great  Gasp^.  The  sudden 
change,  from  the  uninteresting  waters  bordering  upon  the  Gulf,  to  the 
magnificent  scene  which  Nature  had  so  perfectly  worked  up  in  the  sur« 
ronndings  of  th<it  far-famed  free-port,  had  all  the  success  of  a  pleasing 
effect  of  which  an  appreciating  beholder  could  have  been  susceptible  ;  the 
iirewell  rays  of  departing  Sol  were  flickering  upon  the  spot,  and  there 
aeemed  to  be  a  lustre  upon  everything  around,  as  if  specially  prepared 
that  there  might  be  a  favourable  result  to  the  first  impression  of  strangers* 
Hie  sail  np  the  Bay  was  one  of  twenty-six  miles,  and,  the  entire  distance^ 
the  course  of  the  steamer  was  lined,  upon  each  side,  by  fishing  boats, 
which  were  numerous  enough  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  verily 
strung  along  the  shores  Passing  from  the  Bay,  and  escaping  a  couple  of 
ihoals  occupying  rather  treacherous  positions,  we  entered  a  sheet  of  quiet 
water  known  in  local  language  as  the  Basin,  and  at  the  head  of  which  lay 
the  village,  straggling  in  appearance,  but  perhaps  picturesquely  so.  The 
wharves  and  warehouses  located  there  betokened  business  ;  these  symp« 
toms,  of  course,  appeared  to  be  on  a  small  scale,  but  upon  landing,  and 
roaming  about,  we  found  the  people  to  be  active  and  money-making  in 
their  movements,  as  well  as  wonderfully  progressive  in  their  undertakingf  • 
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They  know,  right  well,  how  unsparingly  they  have  been  miBrepresente^ 
and  ridiculed,  and  belittled  by  a  sectional  class  of  persons  in  the  West ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  mind  it,  nor  in  consequence  of  it,  to  be  soure4 
against  Upper  Canadians,  who,  though  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
them,  had  spoken  and  written  of  them  so  disparagingly.     Ourselves  and 
our  company  they  seemed  pleased  to  meet,  and  manifested  a  large  heart 
for  hospitality ;   at  all  events,  on  this  particular  occasion,  they  could 
afford  to  allow  Upper  Canada  large  '*  odds "  for  the  interesting  (if  m^ 
amusing)  sight  was  to  be  seen  of  several  speculators  from  the  far  West  coni^ 
ing  off  the  steamer  with  a  cart  load  of  baggage  at  their  heels.     Such  ai| 
occurrence  was,  indeed,  a  triumph  for  Gasp6,  a  place — ^if  one  were  iq 
believe  all  that  had  been  said  of  it — only  suitable  to  an  ignorant,  yoke4 
class  of  persons ;  we  did  not  find  them  so  however, — on  the  coptrtiyj 
remarkably  energetic  and  intelligent,  and  as  well  up  in  double-entry  an4 
the  questions  of  the  day  as  their  more  pretentious  detraqtors.  The  peopli) 
are  English  spoken ;  the  early  settlers  were  originally  from  Jersey,  aii4 
their  descendants  yet  retain  a  refined  accent,  quite  as  pleasant  as  the  geiir 
uine  French.  The  business  prosecuted  there  obtains  proportions  really  sur- 
prising ;  the  eiportations  of  salmon  and  codfish  are  enormous*  while  i}^ 
whale  trade  is  exclusively  carried  on  at  Gasp^ — that  is  to  say,  none  of  thf 
neighbouring  fisheries  boast  of  the  same.     Vessels  specially  built  for  tbal 
trade,  and  owned  by  firms  of  the  place,  sail  directly  to  and  fro  every  ytta^ 
brin(<ing  on  their  return  voyages  large  cargoes  of  goods  as  weU  aa  hanp 
dreds  of  new  settlers.     Within  a  short  period  the  arrival  of  Norwegian 
has  been  very  large,  and,  thus,  a  fresh  class  of  quiet  and  useful  persQOi^ 
being  encouraged  to  participate  in  developing  the  wealth  of  the  coantry) 
Many  small  villages  have  sprung  up  in  the  interior  of  the  district^  ai^ 
while,  to  the  rear,  the  lumbering  business  has  been  vigorously  coininence4i 
towards  the  frontier  the  mineral  resources  (some  time  since  discovered 
are  receiving  a  large  share  of  attention.     The  county  has  a  population  of 
twenty  thousand  people,  and  commands  a  sea  coast  of  two  hundred  nuti| 
which,  in  itself  alone,  is  equal  to  a  very  large  pile  of  gold.    It  may  be  {^ 
some  years  yet  to  come,  but  sooner  or  later  the  future  will  bestow  uptof 
Gasp^  a  commercial  eminence  which  must  startle  those  who  have  not  hfi 
an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  extent  to  which  nature  and  circoinstanoQl 
have  provided  for  that  remote  place.     Gasp6 — that  is  to  say  the  prec^f 
locality  upon  which  stands  the  post  office,  the  village  store,  the  offices  of 
the  steamboat  agents,  and  all  the  other  ingredients  of  a  busy  little  plao9 
—-enjoys  a  very  pretty  situation  ;  indeed,  it,  so  far  as  natural  advantage^ 
are  concerned,  seemed  to  be  quite  a  paradise.     The  bay  has  always  bee| 
considered  by  mariners  as  unsurpassed  in  the  facilities  it  afforda  as  ^ 
haven  for  shipping;  many   entire  fleets  could  readily  find  shelter  aiul 
jafe  anchorage  upon  that  splendid  bay  of  Gaspe.     S^urrounding  it,  tin 
high  land  elevates  somewhat  in  tiers,  and  the  village  has  the  appearancs 
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of  being  very  lovingly  embraced  by  a  semi-circle  of  rising  country,  cours- 
ing back  tbrougb  which,  from  the  heart  of  the  village,  is  a  stream  suffi- 
ciently large  to  contribute  materially  to  the  facilities  for  lumbering.  It 
seemed  to  us  a  matter  for  much  regret  that  such  a  splendid  resort  for  the 
weary — such  a  wide  scope  for  the  admirer  of  grand  scenery — such  a  fine 
field  for  the  capitalist — as  Gasp6  presented,  is  so  far  removed  by  steam- 
boat connection  from  the  people  of  the  west  Should  the  Intercolonial 
Railway  ever  be  constructed,  tlTough  within  many  miles  of  that  place,  a 
rapid  artificial  prosperity  will  undoubtedly  join  itself  to  the  impetus,  which 
Nature  alone  is  sure  to  manifest,  without  even  waiting  for  the  auxiliaries 
possibly  to  be  obtained  from  any  railway  enterprise.  The  society  there 
is  good  ;  the  people  are  cultivated  in  their  tastes,  and,  for  those  who  might 
dei^re  to  sojourn  temporarily,  the  hotel  accommodation  is  excellent. 

We  spent  a  night  at  Gasp^  very  socially  (if  not  profitably)  and  the  next 
morning,  having  had  an  early  start,  our  steamer  was  sailing  up  the  beaa- 
tiM  Baie  de  Chaleurs,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  county  of  Bonaventure 
*4he  last  extreme  district  of  Lower  Canada.    It  was  on  the  waters  of  the 
Cbalenrs,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  Cartier  and  his  comrades  (en  route 
for  the    St.  Lawrence)  first  reconnoitred, — afterwards  planting,  at  the 
entlrance  of  Gasp6  Bay,  their  primeval  land  mark,  in  the  shape  of  a  large, 
hidely  designed  cross.     During  the  morning's  sail,  prominent  among  the 
attractions  was  Perce-rock  ;  it  stands  out  boldly  from  the  mainland,  and 
its  huge,  eccentric  character,  as  well  as  its  apparently  strange  isolation 
from  the  high  shore  to  which  it  is  proximate,  has  rendered  it  very  noticea- 
ble.    The  summit  of  the  Perce-rock  is  the  great  rendezvous  of  gulls, 
fdiich,  it  is  said,  have  taken  possession  of  it,  particularly  ever  since  an 
unexplained  apparition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rock,  and  concomi- 
tant with  a  terrific  storm  prevailing  at  the  time.     Of  conrse,  some  story 
of  that  kind,  along  with  others,  did  Yerj  very  well  for  a  loquacious  skip- 
per to  entertain  inquisitive  passengers.     Mount  Anne  was  another  attrac- 
tion of  the  morning,  and,  though  a  July  sun  made  itself  very  sensitively 
felt  upon  deck,  the  Mount  was  capped  with  snow,  the  sight  of  which  con- 
trasted very  strikingly  with  the  verdure  so  apparent,  an  hour  before, 
upon  tbe  banks.     The  last  stopping-place  in  Canada  was  Paspebiac,  oiF 
which  our  steamer  anchored  at  a  safe  distance,  while  a  quantity  of  freight 
was  sent  ashore  in  small  boats  ;  in  return  for  the  same  the  only  recipro- 
city of  commerce  was  a  number  of  lobsters,  alive  and  kicking,  brought  to 
US  in  a  little  bark  canoe  by  an  Indian,  who  did  not  demand  for  them  all 
as  much  money  as  would  purchase  a  can  of  the  same  fish  in  Toronto.    He, 
however,  looked  delighted  with  his  bargain,  and  quickly  rowed  away, 
eyeing  very  suspiciously  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  steamer,  which  appeared 
to  puzzle  him. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  passed  the  Province  line,  and  were  then  in 
the  sister  colony  of  New  Brunswick. 
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ON  THE  FEATHERED  SONGSTERS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OP 

MONTREAL. 

BY   H.    G.    YENNOR. 

How  interesting,  yes,  even  fascinating,  is  the  study  of  our  feathered 
tribes!     Birds  by  their  sprightly  movements,  brilliant  plumage,  and 
vocal  powers,  have  always,  and  ever  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
human  race.     The  study  of  their  habits  leads  the  mind  away  from  the 
busy  cares  of  city  life,  and  gives  it  that  pure,  ennobling  enjoyment  which 
ever  attends  the  contemplation  of  the  Creator's  works.     It  will  be  im- 
possible in  this  short  sketch  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  feathered 
songsters  even  of  the  island  of  Montreal.     But  we  will  try  to  speak  a 
^ord   on   behalf  of  our  Canadian  songsters,  who,  during  their  short 
sojourn,  enliven  the  woods  and  orchards  with  their  music.     How  often 
do  we  hear  it  asserted  that  the  woods  of  America  are  devoid  of  all  har- 
mony, and  that  their  quiet  is  only  broken  by  the  rapping  of  the  wood- 
pecker, the  whirr  of  the  partridge,  or  the  dismal  hoot  of  the  owl ;  and 
how  many  give  their  assent  to  this  mistaken  notion,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  matter  for  themselves.     But  to  one  who  has 
lived  surrounded  by  our  forests  and  groves ;  whose  ear  has  often  taken 
in  the  swelling  chorus  of  our  native  songsters ;  whose  delight  has  been 
to  listen  to  the  varied  and  rich  notes  of  the  wood  thrush,  as,  perched  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  woods,  he  chants  his  evening  hymn  of  praise.    To 
such  a  one,  we  say,  this  assertion  would  appear  not  only  false,  but  as  the 
result  of  very  meagre  observation  of  our  feathered  tribes.     The  wild 
concert  of  our  woods  is  indeed  truly  grand  and  beautiful.     We  may  hear 
from  their  deep  shades  the  loud  notes  of  the  thrush,  intermingled  with 
the  gentle  songs  of  the  tiny  warblers,  and  the  rich  notes  of  the  oriole, 
red-bird,  and  tannger ;   whilst  from  every  bush  and  flower  arises  the 
musical  hum  of  the  busy  insect.     Our  gardens  and  fields,  again,  echo 
with  the  songs  of  the  rosignol  or  song-sparrow,  the  whistle  of  the  robin, 
or  the  more  feeble,  but  still  agreeable,  notes  of  the  yellow-warbler  and 
titmouse.     That  notable  bird,  the  English  nightingale,  is  held  up  before 
us  by  our  friends  on  that  side  of  the  ocean,  as  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
song.     We  heartily  admire  with  them  his  musical  performances,  and  bis 
wonderful  compass  of  song.     But,  must  we  quietly  stand  by  and  adroit 
by  our  silence  that  this  bird  has  no  rival  in  America,  or  even  in  Canada. 
Allow  us  to  quote  a  line  or  two  from  a  distinguished  English  naturalist 
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on  this  interesting  subject.    **  It  may  be  improper  here,"  eays  this  gen* 
tleman,  ''to  consider  whether   the  nightingale  may  nut  have  a  very 
formidable  competitor  in  the  American  mocking-bird,  though  almost  all 
travellers  agree,  that  the  concert  in  the  European  woods  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe."     And  again,  by  the  same  author, 
**  One  reason  of  the  nightingale's  being  more  attended  to  than  others 
is  that  it  sings  during  the  night."     We  will  own  that  few  of  our  songs- 
ters thus  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ;"  but  that,  ns  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  still  glitter  on  the  dew  drops  of  the  forest  trees  of 
Canada,  a  concert  breaks  forth  from  the  shadows,  which  those,  who  have 
once  heard,  will  never  forget — a  swelling  melody,  ascending  on  the  morn- 
ing air,  as  a  hymn  of  praise  and  universal  rejoicing.     This  grand  concert 
is  kept  up  during  the  spring  months,   from  morn  until  evening ;    and 
when  darkness  again  comes  over  the  scene,  a  few  birds,  nightingale  like, 
still  keep  up  their  songs.     This  chorus,  as  the  season  advances,  neces- 
sarily lessens  in  strength.     Few  of  our  birds  sing  during  the  very  hot 
weather ;  and  owing  to  the  season  advancing  very  rapidly  in  Canada, 
the  spring  months  are  the  only  ones  in  which  we  may  properly  judge  of 
the  harmony  of  our  woods.     We  have  two  distinct  classes  of  birds  visit- 
ing us  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  namely,  those  which  only  spend  a  few 
days  with  us  as  they  pass  farther  to  the  north  to  breed  ;  and  those,  again, 
which  build  and  raise  their  young  on  the  island!     So  that,  when  these 
northerners  have  passed  on,  and  our  residents  are  busily  employed  in 
making  the  most  of  our  short  season,  a  comparative  quiet  reigns  in  the 
woods.     This  silence  during  the  hot  summer  months  may  have  given  rise 
to  that  erroneous  idea,  that  our  birds  are  deficient  in  powers  of  song. 
We  have  often  at  such  a  time  wandered  through  our  island,  and,  save  the 
restless  dart  of  the  flycatcher,  the  shrill  pipe  and  rap  of  the  woodpecker, 
seen  or  heard  little  else  to  break  the  pervading  stillness.     The  American 
mocking  bird  before  alluded  to,  though  found  as  far  north  as  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  adjacent  States,  seldom  if  ever  finds  his  way  into  Canada. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  Southern  States,  and  there  only  may  one 
hear  their  son^  in  all  its  beauty  and  variety.     As  regards  Canada,  we 
also  have  two  songsters,  both  of  them  formidable  rivals  of  the  English 
nightingale.     We  refer  to  the  wood  thrush — Turdus  Mustelimus,  Baird 
— popularly  known  among  our  French  people  as  la  fiAte  ;  and  the  ferru- 
g;inous  or  brown  thrush — Turdus  Ru/us — the  largest  of  the  Canadian 
thrushes.    These  birds  we  may  indeed  be  proud  of,  though  both  of  them, 
seem  to  prefer  the  shelter  of  the  forests  to  the  vicinity  of  gardens  and 
orchards.     As  these  two  birds  are  our  chief  songsters,  we  will  take  the 
family  they  represent  as  the  first  to  examine : — 

The  mcruHdasy  or  thrushes,  are  represented  in  our  island  by  the  fol- 
lowing species,  placed  in  order  of  merit : — The  ferruginous  thrush,  T. 
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Tufu9;  wood  ihrusb,  T*  mustelimus,  Baird;  robin  or  migratorj  thrush, 
T.  migratoriusy  Baird;  hermit  thrush,  T.  pallasif  Baird;  water  thrush, 
Saurus  noveeboracensiSf  Baird.  These  are  the  songsters  of  the  family. 
The  notes  of  the  other  species  are  far  from  disagreeable,  but  thej 
cannot  be  called  singing  birds.  The  cat-bird — Minus  Carolineiuis, 
Baird ;  golden-crowned  thrush,  Saurus  auroeapillus,  Baird. 

The  brown  or  ferruginous  thrtish»  is  one  of  our  largest  species  of 
thrush.  The  cold  climate  of  Canada  does  not  seem  agreeable  to  this 
fine  musician,  as  he  is  by  no  means  common  with  us.  Many  Ornitholo- 
gists, indeed,  maintaining  that  he  is  never  seen  on  our  island  ;  but  we  can 
assure  him  that  sometimes  he  favours  us  with  a  visit,  and  makes  the 
slopes  of  our  mountain  echo  with  his  joyous  notes.  We  are  sorry  to  add 
that  this  fine  bird  often  falls  a  victim  to  the  gun  of  the  prejudiced  farmer, 
who  accuses  him  of  pilfering  and  scratching  up  the  hills  of  the  newly 
planted  Indian  com.  Many  other  species  meet  a  like  fate  for  similar 
reasons.  But  we  can  say  to  the  farmer,  that  for  every  grain  of  seed  that 
he  thus  scratches  up  and  devours,  he  destroys  some  hundreds  of  insects^ 
which,  left  alone,  would  lay  waste  his  entire  crop.  Can  we  expect  this 
bird,  then,  to  visit  us,  when  he  meets  with  such  an  ungrateful  reception. 
This  thrush  is  more  frequently  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  man,  than 
many  other  species  of  his  family,  and  if  left  alone,  would  llisely  salute 
US  with  his  songs  every  season.  ''  In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  when 
our  woods,  hedgerows,  orchards,  and  cherry-trees  are  one  profusion  of 
blossoms,  when  every  object  around  conveys  the  sweet  sensation  of  joy, 
and  heaven's  abundance  is,  as  it  were,  showering  around  us,  the  grateful 
heart  beats  in  unison  with  the  varying  elevated  strains  of  this  excellent 
bird  ;  we  listen  to  its  notes  with  a  kind  of  devotional  ecstacy,  as  a  morning 
hymn  to  the  great  and  most  adorable  Creator  of  all." 

Our  next  species  is  one  that  nearly  equals,  if  not  quite,  our  brown 
thrush.  It  is  the  wood  thrush^  well  known  among  our  French  Canadians 
as,  la  Fl^te.  He  is  of  rather  a  solitary  disposition,  retiring  on  his  arrival 
to  the  most  retired  and  sheltered  parts  of  our  woods.  His  song,  though 
only  consisting  of  a  few  notes,  is  singularly  sweet  and  beautiful.  Towards 
dusk,  when  the  other  songsters  are  silently  resting  in  the  leafy 
woods,  his  song  is  poured  out  with  quickness  and  energy.  Hardly  has 
one  individual  ceased,  than  another  of  the  same  species  takes  up  and 
answers  the  song  j  at  times  waxing  loud,  and  then  gradually  dying  away 
until  his  notes  are  carried  along  on  the  breeze,  as  soft  murmurs  breathed 
through  the  strings  of  the  ^olian  harp.  He  seems  to  inhabit  the  whole 
of  North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Florida.  Often  have  we  heard 
his  song  among  our  woods,  but  seldom  have  we  been  favoured  with  a  good 
view  of  him.  No  sooner  does  he  hear  approaching  footsteps  thanhii 
song  ceases,  and  he  silently  darts  off  among  the  bushes  ;  and  when  yon 
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come  to  the  bush  on  which  you  expect  to  see  him,  his  mocking  song 
may  be  heard  far  in  advance  among  the  thick  foliage. 

Our  third  species  is  the  well  known  robin  or  mio;ratory  thrush.     We 
need  say  but  little  on  this  well  known  songster.     We  are  all  familiar  with 
his  song  and  habits.     He  loves  the  society  of  man,  and  when  undisturbed 
never  ceases  to  greet  us  with  his  sweet  notes.     The  first  song  that  we 
hear  in  spring  is  from  the  robin,  and,  as  we  list  to  him,  already  we  pic- 
iure  to  ourselves  the  forests  and  fields  clothed  in  their  green  mantle,  and 
almost  imagine  we  smell  the  perfume  of  flowers  on  the  still  wintry  breeze. 
These   birds  breed  extensively  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay.     Many 
also  remain  and  breed  on  our  island,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
Pot-Hunters   do  their  best  to  exterminate  them.     The  water   thrush, 
though  seldom  seen -by  our  citizens,  is  a  pretty  constant  visitor  to  our 
island      It  is  very  fond  of  moist  and  marshy  places ;  or  where  a  stream 
runs  through  among  the  hushes  ;  there,  and  only  there,  may  his  sweet 
song  be  heard.     Like  many  other  species  of  his  family,  his  song  com-^ 
mences  loud  and  clear,  then  gradually  dying  away,  loses  itself  in  the 
murmur  of  the  streamlet.     After  spending  a  few   weeks  with   us,  ha 
hurries  off  to  his  winter  quarters,  which  seem  to  lie  in  the  "  deep  watery 
solitudes  of  Louisiana,   Tennesee,  and  the  Mississippi  territory."     Our 
hermit  thrush  is  another  of  these  solitary  songsters  which  retire  into  the 
depths  of  the  woods,  to  sing  and  rear  their  young.     So  retiring,  indeed, 
are  his  habits,  that  they  have  obtained  for  him  the  name  of  hermit. 
Although  Wilson  remarks  that  "  in  both  seasons  it  is  mute,  having  only 
in  spring,  an  occasional  squeak  like  that  of  a  young  stray  chicken,'' — we 
are  able  to  speak  of  his  notes  in  something  of  a  different  manner.    During 
the  hot  day,  as  he  looks  after  his  young,  this  squeaking  note  may  be 
heard  expressing,  as  it  were,  anxiety,  but  no  sooner  does  evening  draw  on, 
than  his  metallic  notes  may  be  heard  mingling  with  those  of  the  brown 
and  wood  thrush. 

We  believe  he  continues  his  song  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
as  if  to  make  amends  for  his  silence  through  the  day.  This  bird  is  very 
commonly  met  with  on  our  mountain,  though  he  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
wood-thrush.  His  nest  is  seldom  seen,  as  he  uses  much  skill  in  its  con* 
cealment.  Although  resembling  the  wood  thrush  at  first  sight,  he  differs 
from  him  in  size,  colour,  manner,  song,  nest  and  eggs  ;  never  associating 
with  him,  or  frequenting  the  same  parts  of  the  forests  These  five  spe- 
cies contribute  in  no  small  measure  to  the  harmony  of  our  Canadian 
forests,  fields  and  gardens.  In  our  next  paper,  we  shall  examine  the 
warblers,  fly-catchers,  buntings,  finches,  sparrows,  orioles  and  wrens  ;  and 
endeavour  to  single  out  from  them,  those  species,  which  contribute  to  the 
music  of  our  island. 

VOL*  II.  2n 
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THE  B (TRIAL  OF  LORD  CLYDE, 

BY   DAVID  TUCKER,    B.A.,  M.D* 

Hark  !  a  solemn  dirge  is  sweeping, 
"Where  the  noble  dead  are  sleeping  ; 
Best  and  bravest  of  the  nation. 
Each  within  his  silent  cell. 
Guests  beneath  this  roof  so  hoary, 
Who  are  they,  and  what  their  story—. 

Name,  and  rank,  and  worth,  and  station  ? 
Lo  !  the  sculptured  marbles  tell! 

Warriors  these,  whose  brave  devotion 
Triumphs  won  on  land  and  ocean : 
Senators  and  deap-read  sages  ; 

friends  of  justice,  foes  of  wrong: 
P.^triots  for  their  country  smitten  ; 
Holy  ones,  whose  names  are  written 
Brightly  on  celestial  pages ; 
Orators  and  sons  of  sons:. 

See  within  this  mighty  temple. 
Comes  a  sombre  train  and  simple ; 
And  the  requiem,  widely  surging. 
Rolls  by  cenotaph  and  bust. 
Some  a  mournful  load  are  bearing. 
All  a  mournful  look  are  wearing. 

Crowds  behind  are  onward  urging. 
Over  graves  of  precious  dust. 

To  the  guest-house  comes  another 
Soldier-Chief  and  worthy  Brother  ; 

Crimson  field  and  wreath  forsaking. 
Wreath  of  laurel  for  his  brows  : 
Leaving  victory  behind  him. 
Now  he  seeks  the  rest  asigned  him ; 

Rest  that  never  shall  know  breaking. 
Till  his  blast  the  Angel  blows. 
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Faithful  comrniles,  er8t  so  fearless. 

Bending  hy  his  couch  so  cheerless. 

Ponder  on  the  days  departed. 

Spent  npon  the  Enxine's  shore : 
Or  when  hv  the  junsle  dash  ins; — 
Charjjers  rearing— sabres  flashing— 
They  with  him,  the  lion-hearted. 
Battle's  joys  and  perils  bore. 

Blazonry  and  arms  were  wantinjr, 
Plumes  nor  bannerets  were  flaunting,        • 
As  they  bore  the  chieftain  daring 
To  his  cold  and  dreary  bed. 
What !  no  trusty  steed  attending, 
Glossy  neck  all  lowly  bending, 

Gorgcnus  sell  and  housings  wearing, 
Kiderle-ss  behind  the  dead? 

What !  no  lofty  car  and  ponderous. 
Dazzling  wiih  devices  wondrous, 

Rough  with  gold,  with  carving  splendid, 
Rore  the  clay  which  thousands  bless? 
What !  no  boom:ng  gun  to  thunder — 
'•  Soul  and  fli»sh  are  rent  asunder ; 
Lo !  a  Warrior's  race  is  ended. 

And  his  hand  is  weaponless  ?" 

Simple  Truth  and  Honour  prizing. 
Vanity  nr.d  pomp  despising  ; 

Ere  his  soid  to  joy  ascended. 

Thus  the  nol)le  Marshal  said  :— 
•*  Let  no  troop  of  war-steeds  prancing, 
Slx^en  of  lance  or  helmet  glancing 
With  my  obsequies  be  blended  :" 
And  his  order  was  obeyed. 

Nobler,  holier  was  his  longing 
Than  for  pageants'  round  him  thronging, 
Blnzins:  out  with  tinselled  glory. 
Blazing  only  to  delude. 
Guerdon  meeter  for  his  merits. 
Bravely  earned,  he  now  inherits : 

Worthy  place  in  England's  story, 
And  a  nation's  gratitude. 
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LoTe  was  given,  pure  and  glowing, 

Tears  were  offered,  freely  flowing, 

Flowing  in  a  full  libation 

Over  cheeks  all  scarred  and  swart. 
And  from  gentler  springs  of  feeling. 
Deepest  sympathies  revealing, 

From  the  fairest  of  the  nation 

Came  the  offerings  of  the  heart. 

Motal  eye  no  more  beholds  him, 
Eartbr  within  her  bosom  folds  him, 

"  Dust  to  dust "  hath  now  been  spoken 
By  the  solemn,  white-robed  priest. 
Bowed  with  sorrow,  meek  and  lowly, 
From  the  temple,  softly,  slowly. 

Pass  the  mourners,  spirit-broken. 

And  the  organ-notes  have  ceased* 

Shall  we  bid  the  herald  proudly. 
And  With  blare  of  trumpet,  loudly. 
Blazon  forth  the  MarshaFs  glory, 
With  his  titles  and  his  name  f 
Finn  resolve  and  toil  unsparing. 
Skill  and  fealty ;  honour,  daring. 

Long  have  told  the  world  his  story, 
And  have  won  him  deathless  fame. 
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MUSTY   LEAVES   FROM    AN    OLD    WEITING-DESK 


BECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FATHER* S  D£ATU-B£D  AND  FT7NEBAL. 


Even  at  this  distant  period  of  time,  I  can  look  back  and  see  mj. 
•widowed  mother  rush  from  the  apartment  in  which  he  lay,  and  where 
ehe  had  watched  him  with  that  solicitude  and  tenderness,  with  which 
only  a  wife  can  w^ch ;  and  hear  her  exclaim  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
w:oe,  "  My  children,  your  father's  dead  !  '* 

I  see  her  again,  when  the  first  burst  of  grief  has  passed  away,  sitting  in: 
an  old  arm-chair,  arrayed  in  a  widow*s  cap,  an  unconscious  infant  hang^* 
ing  on  her  breast,  two  little  children  playing  about  her  knee.      I   can 
perceive  the  stifled  sorrow,  (subdued  by  resignation  to  God's  will), 
whose  silent  eloquence  tells  more  forcibly  of  the  soul's  anguish,  thandO' 
the  outpouring  of  unsanctifled  affliction. 

And  yet  again,  the  morning  of  the  day  when  his  mortal  remains  are 
to  be  conveyed  to  their  last  narrow  resting  place.  Methinks  I  see  my. 
bereaved  parent  motion  her  children  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  in: 
which  his  body  lay.  I  feel  her  hand  press  mine  as  she  leads  me,  (half/ 
confiding,  half  afraid),  towards  the  lifeless  corpse  of  him  who  was  her- 
all  but  earthly  idol !  I  remember  her  last  farewell  look,  and  the  sensa^ 
tion  conveyed  by  the  marble  coldness  of  his  brow  as  I  instinctively  folri 
lowed  my  mother's  example,  and  imprinted  the  parting  kiss  on  his  pla- 
cid cheek.  1  hear  again  the  smothered  sigh,  as  she  withdraws  hurriedly 
from  the  room,  and  gives  herself  up  for  the  rest  of  that  sad  day  to  a. 
fresh  burst  of  impassioned  grief. 

And  now  the  hurried  business  tread  of  the  undertaker's  feet,  and  the 
screwing  down  of  the  coffin  lid,  contrast  sadly  with  the  aching  hearts  in' 
the  adjoining  room,  and  fall  harshly  on  the  ear :  presently  come  the. 
mutes  and  mourners,  clergyman  and  physician,  clerk  and  sexton,  and* 
all  that  generally  contribute  to  swell  the  pageantry  of  woe,  to  be  in- 
vested— each  in  his  turn — with  the  ordinary  conventional  "  trappingSi 
and  suits  of  woe." 

After  H  few  minutes  of  painful  suspense,  during  which  the  funeral 
procession  is  assembling  round  the  door,  the  cofiin  is  slowly  carried 
down  stairs,  and  deposited  by  the  bearers  in  the  hearse,  which  stands 
ready  to  receive  it ;  now  the  mt)U!ners  take  their  places,  the  procession 
forms,  the  sexton  commences  bis  measured  tread,  and  the  hearse  decked> 
with  its  long  black  plumes,  mournfully  nodding  assent,  proceeds  slowly. 
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•and  sadlj  along,  followed  by  a  train  of  sorrovNing  relatives  and  friend?. 

The  church-yard  is  reached  ;  the  benutitul  and  .sublime  burial  servico 
of  the  Church  of  England  is  read,  the  boleinn  ^^  dust  io  dust,  ashen  to 
ashes !'^  accompanied  by  the  dull  hollow  sound  of  the  mould  as*  it  falla 
on  the  coffin  lid,  for  the  first  time  appears  to  awiike  cne  to  the  stem 
reality,  that  a  fellow  mortal  has  pasj^ed  throu<ih  the  Hark  valley^  from 
TIME  to  ETEEiJiTY !  But  how  are  the  Chri>tian*s  hopes  raised  from 
earth  to  heaven,  when  he  looks  with  the  eye  of  faitli,  beyond  the  narrow 
portals  of  the  tomb!  The  veil  which — lor  a  time  onl\ — .separates  him 
from  the  unseen  world  appears  momentarily  withdrawn,  as  lie  hears 
those  cheering  words  from  the  clergyman's  lips,  •*]ii  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain hope  of  Everlasting  Life  ! "  Under  their  genial  tnfluence,  the  tor- 
rent of  grief  is  stemmed,  the  tears  of  unavailing  sorrow  are  wiped  from 
the  mourner's  cheek,  for  he  feels  that  the  parent  he  consigns  to  tho 
tomb  is  not  lost,  but  gone  hffore  ! 

Even  to  those,  whose  daily  professional  avocation  makes  them  en- 
counter the  last  enemy  in  all  its  protean  form^,  Death  is  appalling  under 
whatever  circumstances  it  happens,  how  much  more  so,  when  we  seo 
the  head  of  a  family  removed  by  its  unchangeable  fiat.  Every  scheme 
that  has  been  formed  of  earthly  happines.s,  **  romantic  schemes  and 
fraught  with  loveliness,''  in  a  moment  bla^ted  !  The  familv  circle  bro- 
ken  up,  by  the  sudden  departure  of  him  in  whom  the  hopes  of  a  doting 
wife  and  tender  offspring  were  centred.  The  widowed  mother  and  her 
orphan  children,  left  to  the  buffetings  of  a  cold,  a  fickle  and  a  heartless 
world!  Thus,  it  is,  that  under  altered  circumstarices,  what  we  were  ac- 
customed to  regard  in  the  light  oi' genuine  friendship,  turns  out  to  be 
a  base  counterfeit  of  its  God-like  prototype,  to  which — like  the  fawn* 
ing  hypocrite — it  had  unwittingly  been  pa\ing  involuntary  homage. 
Its  votaries,  indeed^  smiled  complacently  "  when  fortune  smiled,"  bul 
no  sooner  has  the  individual  that  waci  wont  to  attend  these  ignes  faiui 
in  the  shape  of  friends — mingled  with  his  kindred  dust,  than  tiny  wax 
cold,  indifferent,  and  forgetful.  True,  they  give  vent  to  their  sympa- 
thies in  a  few  hollow-hearted  expressions,  and  this  being  all  that  the 
usages  of  society  receive  at  their  hands,  they  speedily  withdraw  from 
the  house  of  mourning,  and  seek  to  efiacc  any  seri  'us  impressions  thab 
may  have  been  made  by  mingling  afresh  with  the  world,  its  absorbing 
cares  and  unsatisfying  vanities. 

Ah  !  ye  who  live  in  "  luxury  and  ease,"  who  put  far  away  from  yonr 
own  dwellings  the  thoughts  of  Death,  and  im:igine  that  aci>ntemplalion 
of  approaching  dissolution  may  be  drowned  in  ihe  bowf  ot  pleasuie,and 
that  you  are  so  fortified  by  health,  and  snnoui:dtd  wiih  j>iospeiity,  that 
o'er  the  threshold  of  your  habitations  the  destro\ing  angel  may  not 
enter,  but  that  he  may  be  banned  and  barred  I'rom  your  portals.   Listen 
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to  iliat  bell,  as  it  tolls  the  requiem  of  a  departed  soul !  perchance,  a 
spirit  lost  !  Cast  your  eves  for  a  moment  along  that  funeral  processioa 
AS  it  wends  its  way  to  the  church-yard,  observe  the  gushing  tears  that 
bedew  the  mourner's  cheeks — significant  tokens  of  the  melting  hearts 
%vithhi~  and  deem  not,  that  however  hii^h  your  station,  or  extensive  your 
influence,  any  adventitious  circumstance  of  rank  or  intellect  or  fortuue> 
can  purchase  ior  you  immunity  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality. 


THE  WOODS. 


BY    WILLIAM    WYE    SMITH. 


Come,  dweller  in  the  city !  Jostled  by  the  crowd,  and  deafened  by  the 
wildering  din  of  never-ending  traffic  ; — come  to  the  woods  ;  commune 
with  nature  and  thy  heart,  and  set  a  mile-stone  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  higher  life. 

It  is  morning.  We  will  tarry  yet  a  little ;  so  that,  while  we  are  pre- 
paring for  our  ramble,  the  dew  will  have  dried  npon  the  grass,  and 
shrubs,  and  leaves  of  underbrush,  and  straggling  pendants  from  the  trees. 
"Shall  we  take  the  gun  ?"  No,  not  now.  Two  months  ago,  and  some- 
what earlier  in  the  morning,  when  the  pigeons  were  moTi.ig  in  countless 
myriads  north-westerly,  it  might  have  been  worth  the  while.  Or  a 
month  or  two  hence,  when  they  will  return  with  increased  numbers,  to 
pay  a  flying  visit  to  our  wheat  flclds,  or  early-sown  summer  fallows;  we 
may  find  them  anywhere  in  the  woods.  But  now  there*s  nothing  to 
shoot  save  a  stray  partridge,  and  her  half-grown  brood — mercifully  pro- 
tected by  our  law,  and  still  better  protected,  with  us,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.  No,  we'll  take  at  present  neither  gun  nor  fishing  rod  ;  but 
each  a  hickory  stick,  with  a  dog's  head  carved  by  your  humble  servant^ 
long  ago,  nne  very  snowy  winter;  a  pocket  compass — **  Is  that  neces- 
flary  ?"  Oh  yes,  it  will  do  us  no  harm  ; — it  is  easier  carried  than  that 
silver  snuff'-box  your  uncle  has  carried  these  thirty  years — and  should 
it  turn  cloudy,  may  be  of  service ; — and  a  crust  of  bread  for  each — which 
last,  by  the  way,  it  were  well  for  you  to  take  charge  of,  as  I  have  a  sad 
custom  of  snipping  ofiP  corners  of  such  freight,  unknown  to  myself,  as  I 
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go  musing  along.     "You  are  afraid  you  have  the  same  trick  ?"     Well, 
well,  we'll  divide  the  risk,  and  take  an  e<tra  quantity. 

Now,  before  we  plunge  into  this  wood,  turn  and  look  at  the  lake. 
How  blue !  how  calm !  how  vast !  But  you  will  have  opportunities  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  it  soon.  Here  are  four  trees  of  ai»out 
equal  size,  three  of  which  are  maple  and  one^white  oak.  I  fhovght  yau 
could  not  tell  the  difference  !  They  are  all  tall,  but  if  you  look  up  you 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  a  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  The 
general  outline  of  the  leaf  is  much  the  same  in  both,  but  the  oak  is 
rounded  and  softened  down  at  the  angles  more  than  the  maple,  and  is 
larger,  and  scarcely  so  brilhant  a  green.  You  will  soon  learn  tq  distin- 
guish them  by  the  bark,  and  then  by  the  fibre  of  the  wood.  And  this  is 
m  beech ;  solid  in  his  trunk,  and  almost  impervious  to  sun  and  rain  '^  his 
foliage  ;  and  a  very  granary  in  the  autumn  to  squirrels — red,  black, 
and  grey.  The  beech,  you  will  see  from  his  smoothness  of  bark,  is  well 
fitted  to  bear  memorials  of  the  passer-by,  who  carves  his  name  upon  it, 
and  hopes  some  one  will  read  it  when  he  is  gone.  There  is  a  beech  (I 
doubt  not,  standing  yet),  on  which,  in  my  boyhood,  I  carved  the  date 
18-]0,  which  I  would  like  to  see  again.  And  this  makes  me  think  that 
age  is  creeping  on,  and  nothing  yet  is  done !  Of  all  the  castles  that  I 
built  in  air,  not  one  but  was  to  be  inhabited,  and  made  a  dome  of  glory 
before  now — well,  let  that  pass. 

Did  you  ever  observe,  or  even  fancy,  what  varieties  of  mosses  there  are 
in  the  woods  1  Forests  in  miniature  ;  thick  trunks,  with  clinging  para* 
sites ;  tall  taper  stems ;  whole  pineries  of  evergreens ;  and  velvet- cushioned 
knolls,  fit  seats  for  Titauia  and  her  crew.  Who  can  help  thinking  of 
Park  in  the  savage  wilds  of  Africa,  stript,  robbed,  and  starving ;  yet 
taking  courage  from  the  delicate  beauty  of  a  little  mosSy  and  arguing  in 
his  h&art  that  if  the  Creator  could  take  such  pains  to  fashion  that  moss 
for  his  despairing  eyes  to  see,  would  not  He  take  thought  of  him  ?  And 
he  was  not  disappointed ! 

These  tall  trees  are  elms.  You  could  not  fail  to  recognise  them  from 
paintings  and  engravings,  in  which  they  have  ever  figured.  And  truly 
thev  have  a  regal  stateliness.  Their  length  of  trunk  and  upward  sweep 
of  limb,  forming  Gothic  arch  and  delicate  tracery  ;  their  sometimes  fes- 
tooned trunks,  with  small  sprigs  of  greenery,  that  seem  to  know  the  pro* 
priety  of  ever  keeping  as  twigs,  and  not  shooting  out  into  branches ;  and 
perhaps,  too,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  our  old-world  associations,  all  give  the 
dm  a  place  in  the  mind,  held  by  no  other.  These,  on  this  upland,  are 
all  " rock-elms  ;"  further  on  are  "swamp  elms"  and  " slippery  elms." 
Ah,  don't  I  remember,  when  seven  years  old,  when  the  annual  stock  of 
green  firewood  was  laid  in  at  the  old  school  in  the  city,  how  a  score  of  ns 
with  jack-knife  in  hand  would  taste  the  bark  of  every  stick,  till  we  camt 
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to  a  slippery -elm  or  birch !  And  then  a  shout  went  up  and  the  stick  was 
peeled  in  a  twinkling.  Bright  woodmen  we  were  to  taste  pine,  and  oak, 
and  beech,  and  maple  and  tamarack,  to  find  an  elm  or  birch,  that  I  could 
now  tell  from  across  the  street !     But  experience  is  the  great  teacher. 

These  with  their  broad  leaves  and  smooth  limbs  and  shocts,  growing 
in  bunches  like  families,  (as  they  are)  are  basswoods  ;  a  soft  wood,  yet 
Terv  useful  in  its  way.  Its  bark  is  a  fortune  to  the  school  boy  and  the 
Indian.  It  will  peel,  in  the  summer,  to  any  length.  I  remember,  many 
years  ago,  finding  on  the  track  of  some  strolling  Indians  a  basswood  with 
a  hanging  strip  of  bark  at  least  fifty  feet  long,  which  would  not  detach 
itself  at  the  upper  end.  The  tree  leaned  slightly  over  a  stream  twenty 
feet  broad  and  a  couple  of  feet  deep,  and  yielded  just  enough  of  the  ele- 
ment of  danger  to  make  the  sport  exciting.  What  a  glorious  swing 
across  the  stream,  four  or  five  feet  above  tbe  water,  and  back  over  the 
Boft  green  sod — and  then  to  drop  at  the  proper  moment  at  the  landward 
terminus  of  the  course ! 

This  single  tapering  evergreen  is  a  cedar.  There  are  plenty  of  them  a 
short  distance  on,  where  this  slight  hollow  deepens  into  a  narrow  valley, 
full  of  springs.  The  cedar  loves  the  vicinity  of  clear  cold  water.  We 
do  not,  in  these  latitudes  at  least,  find  it  on  dry  ground.  You  remember 
Mrs.  Uemans*  lines, — 

"  One,  *mid  the  forests  of  the  west, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  liiid, — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  shade.* 

It  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  North  American  cedar,  which  loves  moist 
ground,  and  is  the  last  tree  to  afford  shade  to  a  place  of  sepulture. 

When  a  bey,  I  had  heard  so  much  of  Indians  and  Indian  graves,  that 
I  fancied  these  mounds  we  everywhere  meet  with  in  the  woods  were  Indian 
graves.  I  would  fancy  that  such  a  mound  as  this  covered  the  remains 
of  some  warlike  chief,  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  mystic  reverence,  with 
tbe  instruments  of  the  chase  and  his  weapons  of  rude  warfare,  and  lying 
**  alone  in  his  glory."  But  I  learned  to  ascribe  them  to  more  natural 
causes.  Take  this  mound  at  our  feet.  Here  once  stood  a  large  tree.  It 
has  been  uprooted  in  a  storm,  lifting  with  its  roots  a  large  quantity  of 
earth*  The  "slow  decay '*  of  time  has  reduced  that  stately  trunk  and 
those  roots  into  common  moss-covered  earth  ;  and  where  the  roots  lay  is 
DOW  a  mound  ;  and  where  the  earth  was  displaced  is  now  a  slight  hollow. 
And  here  we  have  the  whole  theory  of  "  cradle-knolls."  I  have  seen 
tracts  of  primitive  beech  and  maple,  however,  without  cradle-knolls,  but 
always  found  that  in  such  cases  the  limestone  rock  lay  so  near  the  surface, 
that  tbe  trees  when  uprooted  could  find  little  earth  to  detach. 
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Now,  is  not  this  stillness  (Ifliglitfnl  ?  What  a  haunt  for  world  sick  care, 
or  love  too  great  lor  vvorils  !  I  he  oihirous  cahii  of  these  deep  woods — the 
coolness — the  loveliness.  These  heeches  and  elms  between  us  and  the 
noonday  sun — this  mossy  seat — and,  as  we  divide  our  simple  crust,  an 
overture  from  an  unseen  orchestra  <;ivcs  us  the  promise  of  music  with 
our  feast.  Tl«is  one,  whose  song  is  most  continuous,  and  more  of  a 
mellow  warble  than  the  rest,  is  a  hrown  thrush.  Could  we  see  her,  we 
should  find  her  on  the  topmost  hencJiu';  bou«»h  of  the  tree — her  mottled 
throat  swelling  with  her  rapturous  song,  and  her  softest  tuning  of  the 
sunlight  air  falling  like  dew  through  the  greenery  beneath  her. 

She  is  undoul)tedly  the  best  of  our  C.inadian  songsters.  And  next  to 
her  I  would  place  these  little  song-sparrows  that  perch  upon  oar  garden 
gates,  and  peej)  in  at  our  windows,  with  their  one  repeated  song  of  ten  or 
fifteen  notes.  'Jhoui^h  I  know  every  note  as  well  as  I  do  that  little 
Hindoo  air  my  children  were  singing  you  this  morning,  yet  it  is  ever 
fresh  anil  sweet. 

You  will  observe  a  change  of  scenery  as  we  go  on.  The  fact  is  we 
have  left  the  **  timbered  land,*'  and  we  are  entering  the  "  oak  plains." 
Here  the  oak  is  **  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.'*  He  has  here  room  to 
stretch  out  his  arms  ;  and  we  sec  that  ihe  ground  is  so  open  to  the  sun- 
light that  the  grass  grows  greenly.  And  the  little  shrubs — flowering  and 
fruit-bearing — give  a  garden-like  appearance  to  the  place.  The  whortle- 
berries are  promising  well  this  year  :  look  at  the  countless  blossoms. 
This  sapling  is  a  sassafras.  How  fragrant,  even  to  the  end  of  everj 
twig ! 

You  will  observe  that  the  young  wood  her-j  is  much  of  one  size.  This 
maybe  accounted  for  in  this  wise:  — the  Indians  were  accustomed  to 
burn  over  the  plains  every  sfiring  ;  and  it  is  only  since  the  settlement  of 
this  part  by  the  whites  that  the  young  sprouts  have  had  liberty  to  shoot 
up.  A  variety  of  the  oak  obtains  here,  which  is  not  found  on  •*  beech 
and  maple  land '' — the  Lfac/c  oak.  See  how  gnarled  and  prickly  it  is, 
and  how  glossy  in  the  leaf.  Those  little  dead  twigs  pointing  out  round 
the  trunk,  run  to  the  core  like  trenails  in  a  ship,  and  render  it  anything 
but  pleasant  to  make  rai/s  of  such  timber.  I  have  had  many  a  hard 
day's  hammering  at  such  work.  J<ow,  turn  down  this  road.  Was  ever 
prospect  more  delightlul !  This  was  a  travelled  road  in  early  times  ;  and 
not  yet  entirely  eflaced.  Hark  !  a  partridge  on  the  wing,  and  another 
*' drumming*' at  a  distance.  Poor  things,  who  would  disturb  them  io 
their  little  family  relations?  — not  1. 

This  track  will,  if  continued,  lead  us  too  far  away  ;  so  let  us  turn  off  to 
the  right  and  steer  our  way  home.  AVe  have  heard  of  Indians  telling  the 
north  by  the  more  mossed  appearance  of  the  trees  on  that  side,  but  I 
could  never  observe  a  difference  so  marked  as  to  be  of  any  practical  value* 
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And  I  have  never  met  with  an  Indian  who  professed  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  direction  thus.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  local  theory  might  be 
maintained  for  telling  (he  direction  by  the  lean  of  the  trees.  Our  pre- 
vailing winds  are  west;  and  I  have  scarcely,  if  ever,  met  with  an  orchard 
in  which  the  trees  did  not  all  incline  easterly.  And  if  in  an  orchard,  why 
not  (in  a  less  degree)  in  the  forest  ? 

A  life  in  the  forest  is  a  delightful  one,  where  you  have  not  at  the  same 
time  to  "make  the  two  ends  meet**  round  the  barren  trunk  of  poverty. 
But  where  you  must  earn  a  scanty  living  by  the  wasting  labour  of  the 
axe,  the  handspike,  an  1  the  hoe — and  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  petty 
shopkeeper  of  whom,  in  your  hour  of  need,  you  have  purchased  a  bag  of 
flour  or  a  bushel  of  seed  wheat,  then  the  romance  is  gone.  Yet  these 
very  trials  become  gilded  with  a  homely  glory  when  in  the  distant  past, 
and  furnish  themes  for  fireside  tales  and  pleasantries  when  better  days 
arrive.  I  have  spent  happy  evenings  around  the  glowing  old-fashioned 
hearth,  listening  to  and  telling  talcs  of  hardships,  griefs  and  joys — hopes 
and  fears  of  early  times  in  a  new  country. 

You  asked  me  this  morning  il  ever  I  "  had  slept  in  the  woods?'*  I 
have  done  so  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Once  in  company  with  three 
others.  We  were  cut  exploring  for  "land,''  and  night  coming  on  obliged 
us  to  seek  shelter.  The  tru.ik  of  a  very  large  uprooted  elm  seemed  to 
offer  us  the  desired  material  for  such  shelter  as  we  needed.  We  had  but 
a  few  minutes  of  twilight  left  when  we  pitched  upon  our  camp,  and  it 
was  our  chief  anxiety  to  procure  a  sufficient  stock  of  wood  and  water 
for  the  night,  while  the  light  lasted.  We  piled  up  our  firewood  at  one 
side,  and  packed  evergreen  boughs  thickly  under  our  sheltering  trunk,  to 
keep  out  the  cold  night  air,  (for  it  was  October),  and  then  kindled  our 
fire.  We  procured  water  from  a  cedar-swamp,  near  which  we  were ;  pre- 
pared our  supper,  and  were  for  the  time  as  independent  as  if  we  were 
lords  of  the  soil ;  which,  by  the  way,  we  might  have  become  on  easy 
terms. 

It  was  a  new  and  strange  feeling  to  me  to  lie  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  with 
my  feet  to  the  fire,  and  look  up  at  the  overhanging  trees  and  the  silent 
stars  beyond.  Sometimes  listening  to  or  taking  part  in  au  animated 
rambling  conversation  on  various  subjects  and  adventures, — sometimes 
watching  the  fitful  light  gleaming  among  the  branches  and  cefining  a 
limit  beyond  >\hich  the  darkness  was  deeper  than  ever;  and  then 
gradually  sinking  into  a  slumber,  to  dream  of  llobinson  Crusoe  or  some 
haunted  castle, — and  wake  up  with  a  start  and  find  one  of  my  compan- 
ions rolling  in  another  length  of  dry  log  to  the  fire,  and  stirring  up  the 
decaying  embers — and  so  fall  off  asleep  again.  A  cup  of  coflte  in  the 
morning,  and  the  promise  of  a  glorious  Indian  summer  day,  made  all 
right  agaiu  ;  aud  the  next  night  we  were  at  our  respective  homes. 
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Did  you  ever  **  follow  a  blaze  '*  through  the  woods,  T  don't  mean  a 
flame,  but  the  Surveyor's  blase^  or  stripe  taken  off  the  two  sides  of 
every  tree  that  happens  to  be  in  the  line  of  survey.  When  these  are 
fresh,  it  is  easy  enough  following  the  line  ;  but  not  so  easy  a  few  years 
afterward.  In  new  settlements,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be 
an  adept  at  **  followiug  lines,"  Indians  will  go  through  the  woods  for 
many  miles  without  a  **  line  '*  or  a  compass,  and  preserve  the  direction 
throughout.  There  is  no  mystery  in  it,  but  it  needs  care  and  attention ; 
and  more  than  all,  practice.  Having  once  fixed  the  direction  it  is  in- 
tended to  pursue,  fix  the  eye  upon  some  tree  in  your  line  of  march ,  and 
by  the  time  you  advance  half-way  to  it,  you  will  he  able  to  take  in 
another  tree  at  a  still  further  distance,  and  on  the  same  line.  And 
thus  always,  as  soon  after  passing  a  guide  tree  as  possible,  fix  upon  one 
in  front  of  that  tree  to  which  you  are  immediately  steering.  In  this 
manner  a  long  journey  may  be  performed  without  compass  or  survey  to 
guide.  It  has  been  observed,  as  a  peculiarity  with  most  people,  that 
they  are  inclined  to  travel  the  woods  in  circles^  bending  to  the  left. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  theory  which  assumes  the  entire  members  and 
muscles  of  the  right  side  to  be  stronger  than  the  left,  is  a  correct  one ; 
and  that  this,  by  projecting  the  right  side  forward  with  greater  strength, 
sends  us  gradually  round  in  a  circle ; — or  whether  the  raising  of  the 
right  fore-arm  to  protect  the  face  from  the  underbrush,  gives  the  body 
the  same  inclination  to  the  left,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  ;  I  only 
vouch  for  the  fact.  Or  is  it  that  the  habit  of  walking  with  ladies  hang- 
ing on  the  left  arm,  and  ever  bending  over  thither  in  the  sweet  inter- 
change of  thought  and  words,  has  made  the  habit  of  swaying  to  the  lefb 
chronic,  not  to  say  hereditary  in  the  race  ? 

To  become  acquainted  with  the  woods,  one  must  cultivate  that  ac- 
quaintance perseveringly.  Must  know  the  forest  in  its  calm  sleeping 
beauty,  in  shade  and  darkness,  by  moonlight,  and  in  storms ; — ^aiid  a 
storm  in  the  woods  gives  one  an  experience  which  perhaps  nothing  else 
can  give.  You  are  straying  on,  unconscious  of  time;  crossing  the 
narrow  bits  of  sunshine,  like  golden  threads  in  your  walk ;  with  the 
sound  of  some  sweet  wood-note  in  your  ear,  but  now  merely  echoing 
through  some  whispering  gallery  in  the  air-castle  you  are  rearing  ;  and 
in  the  luxury  of  solitude  you  are  speaking  to  yourself  aloud,  debating 
with  your  own  refractory  thoughts — when  lo !  a  shadow  darkens  round 
you — the  charm  is  broken  ;  you  are  once  more  conscious  of  yourself^ 
and  conscious  too  that  a  storm  is  gathering  black  and  heavy  on  your 
path.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  reaching  home,  or  a  house  for  shelter. 
The  woods  are  roaring  in  the  West,  under  the  pressure  of  more  wind 
than  they  can  well  bear.  Already  around  you  the  tall  pines  are  piping 
shrilly  in  the  blast.     The  "  soft  and  soul-like  sound,"  which  an  hour 
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ago  induced  you  to  linger  under  their  lofty  shade,  and  live  old  memo- 
ries o'er  »n;;^ain,  is  changed  into  a  sound  like  that  of  an  angry  tearing 
cataract.  In  the  leafy  hollows  the  blast  becomes  a  whirlwind,  and 
madly  tears  up  the  dry  leaves,  and  sends  them  spinning  onward  through 
the  trees.  A  dry  branch  gives  way  with  a  sharp  crack,  and  conies 
endwise  to  the  ground,  falling  over  with  a  lean  against  a  neighbouring 
tree  ;  giving  premonition  of  still  greater  falls.  Now  then,  to  the  up- 
lands !  These  elms,  and  ashes,  and  maples,  on  the  low  grounds,  are  by 
no  means  deeply  rooted,  and  will  be  upturned  by  dozens.  And  those 
pines  before  you  are  not  only  more  exposed  to  the  winds  from  their 
tallness,  but  have  a  peculiar  affinity  with  the  lightning.  Post  yourself 
among  the  thrifty  timber  beyond,  and  wait  the  result.  You  have  not 
BO  large  a  trunk  to  protect  you  from  the  coming  rain,  but  your  shelter- 
ing tree  is  large  enough  to  protect  you  from  any  flying  branches  ;  and 
by  keeping  an  eye  to  windward,  you  will  not  be  liable  to  be  overtaken 
unawares  by  some  neighbouring  tree  less  stable  than  your  own  :  neither 
will  your  own  tree  go  so  quickly,  but  you  may  easily  slip  round  the 
other  side  of  the  root,  and  enjoy  the  crash.  Escaping  a  falling  tree  is 
like  "  figliting  fire  ;" — run,  and  be  ruined ; — stand  firm,  and  you  can 
easily  see  a  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

iNow  comes  the  rain!  Not  as  pelting  on  your  window-panes,  or 
rattling  on  your  roof,  but  with  the  angle  of  a  steep  mountain-side, 
coming  down  with  its  resistless  torrents  on  the  bending  forest,  and 
giving  the  last  blow  to  many  a  tree,  that  bending  yet  not  broken,  hoped 
to  bear  up  against  the  wind  alone.  Down  goes  the  lofty  elm  !  too  flat- 
footed  in  the  soil  to  weather  every  storm.  The  tall  pine  above  him, 
disdaining  to  resign  his  hold  of  earth,  breaks  ofl^  half  length.  The  old 
oak,  that  has  for  several  years  outlived  his  last  green  leaf,  and  with  a 
single  limb 

"  ^ — that  scarce  three  crows  could  light  upon," 

could  hardly  now  be  counted  ns  a  tree,  falls  like  a  king  in  battle  ;  and 
as  you  hear  the  dead  sound,  {*«>  unlike  the  crash  of  the  green  timber, 
and  starling,  eye  the  slight  rebound,  as  if  the  earth  had  shuddered 
from  her  bosom  that  cold  embrace,  you  may  well  repeat,  **  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  ! " 

I  remember,  in  my  boyhood,  being  overtaken  with  such  a  storm. 
There  were  three  of  us.  We  lived  in  the  woods  nearly  as  much  as  the 
squirrels,  and  were  in  the  water  oftener  than  the  ducks,  and  were  ten 
times  noisier  than  either.  On  this  occasion  we  had  discovered  that  the 
fish  were  disposed  to  nibble  gloriously,  and  we  had  accordingly  gone  on 
our  sailing  planks  (lor  we  did  not  own  a  boat),  to  a  little  woody  island 
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in  the  broad  and.  shallow  river  beside  which  we  dwelt.     The  fish  bit  all 
the  better,  the  nearer  the  storm  approached;  and  we,  intent  upon  our 
fishing,  never  looked  up; — and  though  we  heard  shouting,  and  saw 
waving  of  hands,  in  the  direction  of  home,  wo  felt  no  mi^givingi*,  but 
shouted  back  "ay,  ay  !"  in  return,  and  in  the  meantime  fished  on.    A 
crashing  peal  directly  over  our  heads  gave  us  the  first  intimation  of  our 
danger.     We  looked  up,  and  saw  the  sky  as  black  as  night  above  us. 
Terror-stricken,  we  sprang  to  our  planks,  and  poled  for  home.     Hap- 
pening in  mid  course  to  look  to  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  I  was 
appalled  at  seeing  like  a  wall  of  water,  from  the  river  to  the  clouds, 
coming  with  the  speed  of  a  whirlwind  riglit  down  upon  me.     The 
farther  bank  was  invisible.     In  a  moment,  with  a  roar,  it  was  on  us. 
Planks  and  voyageura  were  drifted  back  with  resistless  force  for  a  time, 
till  gathering  tlie  courage  of  dei»|)air,  we  bent  to  our  poles*  again,  and 
gained  shallower  water;  and  while  my  com[»anions,  letting  planks  and 
fish  all  2;o,   sprang  for  the   shore,  I  managed  with   another  efi'.irt  to 
"beach"  my  plank,  and   dropping  everything,  ran  too.     "We  had  a 
narrow  woody  peninsula  through  which  to  "run  the  gauntlet" — and 
the  crashing  of  falling  trees  was  now  fearful.     Our  little  fuotpath  ran 
close  by  a  clump  of  large  basswoods ;  and  one  of  these  was  in  the  act  of 
falling  as  we  came  rusihing  by.     The  father  of  my  companions  was  at 
some  distance  beyond,  running  towards  us,  holding  up  his  hand  and 
shouting.     A  fortunate  instinct,  for  I  cannot  call  it  judgment,  induced 
me  to  take  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  just  at  the  critical  moment ; — but 
the  falling  tree,  and  the  anxious  face  and  uplifted  hands  seen  as  it  were 
beneath  it,  fixed  so  firmly  in  my  mind  the  idea  that  it  was  the  uplifted 
hands  of  my  kind  relative  that  held  the  tree  from  reaching  the  ground 
till  I  passed,  that  it  has  always  taken  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  falsa 
conclusion  !     Trees  were  strewn  in  all  directions,  and  one  of  gigantic 
size  was  found,   when   the  stcrm   abated,  measuring  his  huge  len<»th 
across  the  little  garden  belrnd  the  house.     And  trees  were  not  only 
uprooted,   but  bri»ken  off.     I  remember  seeing,  next  day,  a  hickory, 
which  had  stood  in  a  field,  broken  down  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
but  still  hanging  by  n  portion  of  the  wood  ;  and  countleits  splinters 
bristling  out  in  all  directions,  like  sheaves  of  arrows;  bearing  witness 
to  the  force  of  the  storm,  and  the  toughness  of  the  fibre.     But  he  had 
carried  too  large;  a  top.     Too  great  a  wealth  and  growth  of  greenness 
had  proved  his  ruin.     Prosperity  had  beeu  his  bane.     And  manv  a  one 
who  walks  the  earth  to-day,  and  many  who  do  not,  have  thus,  too, 
fallen ! 
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BRITAIN  IN  THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 


BY    "ANDRO." 


When  the  vrnr  in  America  began,  the  early  intervention  of  European 
powers,  an  J  especially  of  Great  Biitain,  was  confiLiently  expected  by  the 
great  mass  ot*  ilie  Southern  people.  Tlie  poliry  of  the  British  sovern- 
ment  was  believed  to  be  greatly  influencrd  by  the  interests  of  industry  ; 
and  the  South  hoped,  and  the  North  feared,  that  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing cotton  would  induce  it  to  recognise  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
open  the  blockade  o!  its  ports.  Sucli  intervention  would  no  doubt  have 
changed,  on  the  instant,  the  aspect  of  the  struirgle.  The  financial  pros- 
tration ot  the  South,  arising  !roni  the  interruption  of  i»s  commercial  rela- 
tions, would  have  befallen  the  Federal  government,  instead,  'i'he  indus- 
try of  the  Southern  States  proceeding  uninterruptedly,  would  have 
enabled  them  to  sustain,  without  dilHcuity,  the  bunlens  of  the  war; 
■while  the  finances  of  the  North,  with  Idockaded  ports,  and  ruined  com- 
merce, would  have  proved  unequal  ro  an  aggressive  war,  for  which  the 
country  was  wholly  unprepared.  The  apprehension  of  such  untoward 
interruption  caused  the  Federal  administration  to  enter  upon  the  contest 
with  unprecedented  energy ;  ^n  the  hope  of  crushing  the  Seceded  States 
before  intervention  was  inaui^urated,  and,  perhaps,  of  preventing  it,  by 
the  display  of  intrepidity,  and  energetic  resolve.  On  the  other  hand. 
Southern  energy  was  relaxed  in  the  hope  of  foreign  movcfnents  to  arrest 
the  war;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign,  the  inadequate 
preparations  of  the  South  exposed  them  to  disaster,  at  all  points,  before 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Northern  armies.  The  hopes  of  the 
South  were  disappointed.  The  British  government  occupies  a  position 
of  d-'gnified  authority,  very  different  from  that  so  confidently  antici- 
pated. 

Before  entering  on  a  statement  of  the  true  cause  of  British  neutrality, 
it  will  be  proper  to  correct  some  of  the  misconcejitions  which  have  ob- 
tained in  relation  to  the  subject. 

I.    MISCONCKPTIONS    OF  TH  K    POLICY    OF    KNGLAND 

Err  in  attribitins:  her  neutrality  to  one  form  or  other  of  commercial  self-! 
ishness.  It  is  assumed  that  the  British  government  is  influenced  by' 
purely  selfish  views.     As  it  was  expected  to  intervene,  and  open  the 
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blockade  of  Southern  ports,  in  obedience  to  the  prompting  of  interest,  so, 
now,  the  idea  obtain?,  ibnt  only  some  paramount  interest,  fostered  by  the 
war,  prompts  the  policy  of  non-intervention. 

J      1.  The  suggestion  was  first  advanced,  that  the  carrying  trade  of  Eng- 
•  land  has  been  fostered  by  the  war — that  the  increased  rate  of  insurance 
'  on  Northern  vessels  has  turned  over  a  larger  portion  of  their  former  carry- 
ing trade  to  the  English  marine ;  and  the  English  govrnment,  to  secure 
a  continuance  of  these  advantages,  desires  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle. 

It  is  true  that  such  advantages  to  its  shipping  interests,  have  prevented  ' 
the  stagnation  of  commerce  caused  by  the  war,  from  oppressing  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  England  so  severely  as  some  other  of  its  industrial 
interests  ;  but  the  notion  that  the  aggregate  of  British  commerce  is  in- 
creased in  any  degree  by  the  war,  is  an  egregious  error.  The  slight 
advantages  derived  from  it  are  briefly  stated  :  a  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade,  enjoyed  in  time  of  peace  by  American  vessels,  is  transferred  by  war 
insurance  to  English  bottoms ;  and  the  cotton  supply  formerly  brought 
chiefly  in  American  ships,  now,  though  in  diminished  amount,  affords 
employment  to  English  vessels.  But  these  accessions  to  the  carrying 
trade  are  wholly  insufficient  to  counterbalance  the  general  stagnation 
arising  from  the  cotton  dearth.  That  the  American  war  is  a  serious 
blow  to  the  commerce  of  England  will  appear  from  a  brief  examination  of 
the  foundation  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  commercial  greatness  of  Bhgland  rests  on  a  double  foundation — 
her  colonial  dependencies  and  her  manufacturing  industry.  By  her  colo- 
nial system,  Great  Britain  monopolizes  in  a  great  measure  the  trade  of 
b:r  vast  possessions  ;  which  until  a  recent  period  comprised,  by  far,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  empire.  Generally  situated  within, 
or  on  the  borders  of  the  Tropics,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
chief  producers  of  Tropical  commodities  of  luxurious  consumption  ;  and 
they  render  the  mother  country  the  great  agent  of  commercial  exchange 
between  the  Temperate  and  Torrid  zones.  Before  the  era  of  manufactures 
this  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Inter- 
change between  countries  of  the  Temperate  zone  was  very  limited  ;  each 
growing  for  itself  the  productions  of  the  latitude ;  supplying  itself  also 
with  the  fabrics  of  hand  looms  ;  and  importing  from  abroad  little  except 
luxuries,  which  its  climate  would  not  mature,  for  which,  in  turn,  it  ex- 
ported home  productions  sufficient  to  equalize  the  balance  of  trade. 
Hence,  commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  interchange  of  the  products  of 
the  temperate,  and  Torrid  zones.  In  cvidfnice  of  this,  European  com- 
merce was  exceedingly  limited,  until  the  discovery  of  the  American  con- 
tinent,  and  of  the  ocean  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  afforded  the  Tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  supplies  of  the  luxuries  of  the  Tropics.  Then 
commerce  rose.    Then  the  era  of  European  industry  and  advancement 
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dawned  ;  each  country  exerting  itself  to  develop  its  resources,  that  large 
exportations  might  enable  it  to  use  those  unaccustomed  luxuries,  which 
gave  a  new  charm  to  existence. 

But  this  system  of  interchange  was  necessarily  limited.     If  the  conn-'' 
tries  in  the  Temperate  zone  imported  more  of  Tropicalluxuries  than  they 
could  pay  for  by  the  exportation  of  their  own  productions,  the  drain  of 
the   precious  metals  would   soon  impair  their  ability  to  buy.     Conse-^  ) 
quently  the  Tropics  could  only  find  a  market  for  their  productions  equal  |  j\[    \ 
to  the  value  of  their  *  importations.     But  their  demand  for  the  produc-  j    rJ  , 
tions  of  the  Temperate  zone  is  very  limited  ;  their  own  teeming  soil  pro-  -j 

ducing  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life.       The  interchange  could  be  in*  V. 

creased,  only  by  increasing  the  Tropical  demand  for  the  products  of  Tem^ 
perate  industry. 

Manufactures  in  a  great  measure  supplied  this  desideratum.     They 
stimulated  increased  production  in  the  Tropics,  as  the  only  means  of 
supplying  the  new  wants  they  opened  to  view ;  and  also,  by  maintaining 
the   balance  of  trade,  enabled   the  Temperate  regions  to  import  more 
largely  of  Tropical  products.     The  manner  in  which  they  stimulated  thia 
system  of  commercial  interchange  may  readily  be  perceived  by  citing  an 
example.     Russia  is  a  grain  and  hemp  growing  country.     It  could  only 
import  the  luxurious  productions  of  the  British  Tropical  dependencies,  in 
such  amount,  as  it  could  repay  with  ^ts  hemp  and  its  grain.     England 
needed  hemp  for  her  navy ;  but  growing  her  own  breadstuffs,  could  pur-: 
chase  no  more  grain  than  enough  to  supply  the  very  limited  demand  in 
her  Tropical  dependencies.     And  this   was  the  limit  of  the  ability  of 
Russia   to  import.       But  manufactures   rise  in  England  ;  her  increas- 
ing navy  needs  greater  supplies  of  Russian  hemp,  and  her  sailors  and 
factory   operatives   consume  vast  quantities   of  Russian   flour.      Thus, 
while  the  manufactures  of  England  have  stimulated  the  growth  of  Trop- 
ical productions,  they  have  also  vastly  increased  the  ability  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Temperate  zone  to  use  them.     It  would  not  be  extravagant 
to  estimate  that  manufactures  have  already  doubled  the  colonial  traffic 
of  England,  though  a  half  century  has  not  elapsed  since  the  new  era  of 
industry  was  fairly  inaugurated. 

But  their  influence  on  the  direct  trade  of  England  with  other  countries 
is  still  .more  important.  The  industry  of  every  nation  which  imports 
British  manufactures  is  stimulated  to  produce  exports  of  equal  value  to 
become  the  basis  of  exchange.     Hence,  such  exported  manufactures  in- 

*  The  writer  is  aware  that  this  has  not,  in  experience,  been  strictly  the  state  of 
fact.  The  Tropical  regions  have  exported  more  than  they  have  imported ;  and 
vast  amounts  of  the  gold  and  silver,  taken,  in  the  past  three  centuries,  from  the 
mines  of  America,  have  been  drained  to  the  East  Indies  to  supply  the  deficit  This^ 
however,  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  argument 
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crease  the  aggregate  of  cotninerce  to  an  amount  double  their  own  yalue. 
Tbey,  moreover,  render  every  country  supplied  with  them,  to  that  extents 
a  commercial  dependency  of  Britain,  receiving  its  imports,  and  in  a  great 
measure  shipping  its  exports  in  British  bottoms.       The  nation  which 
manufactures  for  the  world  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  great 
commercial  agent.     Outward  bound  vessels,  laden  with  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  industry,  return  freighted  with  commodities  purchased 
in  exchange ;  and  thence,  carried  to  other  markets,  become,   in  turn  the 
basis  of  a  new  interchange.     The  manufacturing  activity  of  Britain  is  the 
measure  of  its  commercial  greatness.     Manufactures  constitute  the  chief 
stay  of  its  commerce ;   furnishhig  the  staple  of  traffic,  both  with  the 
colonies,  and  with  foreign  countries.     A  blow  to  them  reacts  with  equal 
force  against  commerce  :  countries  which  purchase  British  fabrics  must 
turn   their  industry   to  producing  commodities  whose  exportation  will 
maintain  the  balance  of  trade ;  but  if  the  supply  of  manufactured  fabrics 
diminishes,  that  industry  must  be  diverted  to  producing  substitutes  for 
the  articles  which  can  no  longer  be  obtained  from*  abroad — the  amount 
of  imports  and  exports,  both,  is  materially  diminished — and  the  aggregate 
of  this  diminution  is  so  much  taken  from  British  commerce.     The  ex- 
ports of  Great  Britain  in  1859  reached  ^120,000,000,  or  nearly  six 
hundred  million  dollars.     For  them  she  must   have  received  in  return 
other  commodities  of  similar  value,  much  of  which  was  re-exported ;'  so 
that  the  whole  commerce   of  Great  Britain   for  the  year  must   have 
amounted  to  more  than  $1200,000,000.     Of  these  exports  nearly  $250,- 
000,000,   constituting  much   more  than  one-third,  consisted  of  cotton 
fabrics.     Hence,  of  $1200,000,000  of  commerce,  $500,000,000  was  based 
on  the  cotton  manufacture.     And  when  we  consider  the  further  effect  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  stimulating  colonial  productions,  it  will  appear 
that  perhaps  at  least  one  half  the  entire  commerce  of  Great   Britain 
springs  from  the  cotton  manufacture  alone.     Cut  off  this  manufacture,, 
and  at  least  one  half  of  the  commerce  of  Britain  falls' with  it.    Any  injury 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  reacts  upon  commerce  with  a  force  pro- 
portionate  to   the  diminution  of  manufactures ;  and  such  a  blow  falb 
upon  England,  the  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation  of  the 
world,  with  tenfold  severity. 

'  The  American  war  cut  off  at  a  blow  five-sixths  of  the  supply  of 
cotton  wool  to  British  factories.  The  extraordinary  resources  of  British 
industry  have  prevented  the  blow  from  falling  with  such  crushing  force 
as  would  naturally  have  been  expected.  British  energy  is  endowed  with 
an  elasticity  which  enables  it  to  react  under  blows  which  would  paralixe 
the  industry  of  any  other  nation  similarly  situated.  Cotton  production 
has  been  stimulated  in  other  fields ;  and  though  the  supply  is  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  traffic,  yet  the  great  increase  of  prices  prevents. 
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any  great  falling  off  in  the  value  of  cotton  exportations.  And  meantime 
her  other  manufactures — iron,  woollen,  linen,  pottery,  glass,  &c. — con- 
tinuing their  steady  rate  of  increase,  compensate  for  the  diminution  of 
the  cotton  manufacture.  Owing  to  these  causes  the  exports  of  Great 
Britain  have  not  actually  declined  ;  though  far  less  than  they  would  have 
heen  had  her  cotton  manufactures,  the  most  important  of  all,  also  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  the  accelerated  ratio  of  former  years.  I^ogress  has 
been  checked.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  benefited  by  the  war. 

2.  Equally  futile  is  the  second  imputation  of  selfish  interests,  alleging 
that  Great  Britain  desires  the  continuance  of  the  war,  that,  through  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  America,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  cotton 
culture  in  the  Southern  States,  she  may  obtain  for  her  colonies  a  mono- 
poly of  cotton   production,  and  a  monopoly    of  the  manufacture   for 

herself. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  as  has  already  heen  remarked,  five- 
sixths  of  the  entire  cotton  supply  of  British  factories  was  obtained  from 
the  Southern  States  of  America.  When  this  was  suddenly  cut  off,  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects  of  so  fearful  a  disaster  to  her  in- 
dustry, and  ber  commerce.  Great  Britain,  with  all  energy,  endeavoured 
to  stimulate  cotton  production  elsewhere.  But  the  idea  of  obtaining  a 
monopoly  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  by  opening  up  these  new  sources  of 
supply,  is  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  by  enlightened  statesmen. 

It  would  certainly  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  could 
she  succed  in  inducing  great  and  regular  exportations  of  cotton  wool  from 
India.  That  country,  with  a  population  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  grows,  according  to  a  proximate  estimate,  as  much  cotton  as 
has  been  produced  in  the  Southern  States.  But,  owing  to  the  want  of 
transportation  to  the  seaboard,  and  to  the  stereotyped  habits  of  the 
Hindoos,  very  little  has  been  exported ;  the  greater  part  being  manufac- 
tured at  home  by  the  primitive  processes  known  in  the  East.  Before 
cotton  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  from  India,  the  country 
must  be  opened  up  by  railroads,  and  a  revolution  must  be  effected  in  the 
industry  of  the  Hindoos.  Both  these  objects  will  require  time  ;  the  latter 
seems  especially  environed  with  difficulties.  Human  energy  and  enter- 
prise can  force  the  obstacles  of  nature  to  yield  before  them  ;  but  to  revo- 
lutionize the  industry  and  habits  of  a  people,  whom  time  and  their  insti- 
tutions have  stereotyped  into  a  form  inflexible  as  the  castes  which  mark 
their  society — hie  labor  hoc  opus  est. 

Meantime  the  attempt  to  open  up  these  new  sources  of  supply  is 
environed  with  difficulties.  Nothing  but  the  most  exorbitant  prices  will 
stimulate  production.  And,  as  the  producing  countries  do  not  yet  re- 
ceive manufactures  in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the  commercial 
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equipoise,  there  is  a  vast  and  constant  drain  of  specie  from  England  to  pay 
for  the  raw  material.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  finances  of  Britain  is 
already  seen.  To  prevent  the  drain  of  specie  abroad,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  been  compelled  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  in  an  unprecedented 
degree.  If  the  drain  is  kept  up  a  fipw  years  longer,  it  will  efFectually 
destroy  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  nations  of  Christendom,  drained 
of  their  specie  to  be  sent  to  cotton  growing  regions,  never  to  return,  will 
be  compelled,  of  necessity,  to  dispense  with  goods,  the  use  of  which  is 
reducing  them  to  poverty.  Also,  the  high  prices  found  necessary  to 
stimulate  production,  must  enhance  the  price  of  the  manufactured  articles 
to  a  degree  that  will  operate  to  an  immense  curtailment  of  the  demand 
for  c«tton  goods.  Cotton  fabrics  were  winning  thei^way  into  the  markets 
of  every  nation  by  their  superior  cheapness.  Enhance  the  price,  and  no 
new  markets  can  be  opened  up,  and  many  countries  now  using  cotton 
goods,  will  return  to  the  use  of  fabrics  which  cotton,  by  its  cheapness, 
superseded.  These  two  facts— -the  drain  of  specie  to  pay  for  cotton,  and 
the  high  price  of  the  raw  material — will  surely,  unless  cotton  is  again 
produced  in  America,  undermine,  and  overthrow  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain.  The  effort  now  making  can  only  prove  a  temporary 
expedient  to  avoid  greater  evils.  Cotton  from  new  fields  can  never — 
without  a  reduction  of  prices,  and  opening  up  a  system  of  commercial 
exchange — become  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  system  of  manufac- 
tures. It  is  at  present  merely  an  experiment,  and  an  experiment  which 
is  rapidly  demonstrating  its  failure. 

It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  Britain  entertain 
the  hope  that  their  country,  under  these  immense  disadvantages,  could 
control  the  market  in  competition  with  American  grown  cotton.  When 
the  war  is  over,  cotton  will  again  be  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  at 
former  prices,  and  under  similar  conditions  of  commercial  exchange.  If 
Britain,  then,  shall  put  down  India,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  cottou  to  the 
price  of  American,  and  refuse  to  export  specie  in  payment,  the  supply, 
now  inadequate,  will  at  once  drop  off.  And  even  at  the  same  price, 
British  mills  using  lodia  cotton,  could  not  possibly  compete  with  those 
of  France,  or  New  England,  working  the  American  staple.  The  inferior 
quality  of  the  India  staple,  which  all  efforts  have  hitherto  failed  to  im- 
prove, would  alone  insure  their  failure ;  but  the  additional  fact  that  India 
cotton,  in  being  prepared  for  manufacture,  loses  twenty-five  per  cent,  in 
waste,  against  only  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  American  staple, 
would,  of  itself  alone,  drive  mills  using  the  India  staple  from  successful 
competition. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  Britain  may  hope  that  American  cotton  will 
cease  to  be  grown.     This  is  a  contingency  too  remote,,  and  improbable. 
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for  a  practical  mind  to  build  expectations  upon  it.  It  proceeds,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  South  will  be  overcome  in  the 
existing  contest — a  supposition  which  the  past  events  of  jt^^'war  renders 
BufficienUj^  imnrobable  ;  secondly,  that  the  Federal  government  will  de- 
stroy the  system  of  negro  labor  existing  in  the  South  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
without  this  system,  as  at  present  existing,  cotton  cannot  be  successfully 
grown. 

To  all  this  it  would  be  sufficient  reply  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest 
of  England  that  American  cotton  should  cease  to  be  grown.  With  a 
regular  supply  from  America,  time  will  be  allowed  to  open  up  other 
cotton  fields.  India,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Australia,  Africa  might  be  gradu- 
ally opened  up,  until,  importing  the  products  of  British  industry, 
they,  in  turn,  furnish  the  staple  in  sufficient  quantities  to  free  the 
British  manufacturer  from  absolute  dependence  upon  American  pro- 
duction. But  cut  off  the  American  supply,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
cotton  trade — through  high  prices,  and  the  specie  drain — will  have 
received  an  irreparable  injury,  before  those  cotton  fields  could  be 
opened  up  to  a  system  of  industrial  production,  and  commercial  inter- 
change. 

But  this  apart :  the  supposition  that  cotton  will  cease  to  be  grown 
in  America  is  a  gratuitous,  and  improbable  assumption.  For  the  sake 
of  argument  admit,  what  is  exceedingly  improbable,'  that  the  Southern  | 
States  will  be  subdued  by  the  Federal  government — and  admit  further, | 
that  cotton  cannot  be  grown  in  the  Soi^th  except  by  negro  labor — and 
the  only  inference  is,  not  that  negro  labor  wiH  be  abolished,  and  cotton 
cease  to  be  produced,  but,  that  the  Federal  government  will  not  destroy 
a  system  of  labor  necessary  to  the  production  of  cotton,  and  to  North- 
ern prosperity,  based  on  that  production. 

The  Northern  States  have  never  made  large  foreign  exportations. 
Cereals,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  or  sixty  million  dollars  annually,  have 
comprised  the  bulk  of  their  exports.  The  manufacturer  of  New  Eng- 
land has  found  his  market  in  the  West  and  the  South.  The  Wei?tem 
farmer  has  marketed  his  surplus  produce  to  New  England  and  the 
South.  The  South  has  been  the  common  market  for  the  East  and  the 
West ;  and  thus  the  proceeds  of  its  immense  exportations,  amounting 
to  nearly  $400,000,000  annually,  have  been  diff*UHed  over  the  Northern 
States  \\\\\c\\  export  nothing.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  Southern  pro- 
duction, and  with  it,  the  Southern  market  were  cut  off,  the  Northern 
States  would  be  reduced  to  comparative  poverty.  Without  Southern 
cotton,  New  England  mills  would  be  idle,  and  the  operatives,  no  longer 
consumers,  would  be  driven  to  agriculture  to  become  producers.  The 
West,  with  its  Eastern  and  its  Southern  market  des^troved,  would  be 
whelmed  in  ruin.     The  inhabitants  of  flourishing  cities,  engaged  in  this 
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gigantic  system  of  interchange,  with  business  destroyed,  would  also  be 
driven  to  agriculture  for  support.  The  cities  wouhi  be  desolate ;  the 
railroad:}  would  be  idle,  and  g^rass-grown.  The  rural  districts  would 
teem  with  a  population  engaged  in  production,  for  which  there  was  no 
market. 

Ih  it  to  be  8U])[*  )8ed  that  Northern  Statesmen  will  by  their  own  act^ 
precipitate  thid  rum  upon  their  section  P  New  England  may  desire  the 
reputation  of  philanthropy,  obtained  by  cheap  protestations,  and  denun- 
ciation of  Southern  oppression  ;  but  has  New  England  ever  sacrificed 
interest  to  sentiment?  Does  her  past  career  augur  that  she  will  sacri- 
fice interests  in  which  her  capital  is  engaged,  and  on  which  her  pros- 
perity rests,  to  Carry  out  a  philanthropic  movement  on  behalt  of  the 
negro  ?  New  England  has  never  sacrificed  aught  for  the  negro ;  but 
the  negro  has,  under  all  circumstances,  been  used  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  New  England.  To  further  New  England  commerce,  he  was 
brought  from  Africa  by  New  England  ships,  and  sold  to  West  India 
and  Southern  plantations !  In  the  convention  of  1787  which'  framed 
the  American  constitution,  when  North  Oarolina,  and  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  and  Delaware — slave  states  all — joined  with  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  to  prohibit  the  continuance  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  New  England,  in  order  to  obtain  in  return  a  bonus  to  her 
navigation  interests,  united  with  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  extend 
the  traffic  for  more  than  twenty  years !  Afterwards,  for  an  age.  New 
England  did  not  meddle  with^he  negro ;  he  could  not  further  her  in- 
terests, and  he  was  left  to  labour,  unpitied,  uncaressed.  Henry  Clay,  a 
Southerner  and  a  slave  holder,  was,  in  those  days  her  beau  ideal  of  a 
statesman  ;  and  she  supported  him  for  the  presidency  in  preference  to 
Webster,  her  own  idolized  son.  Woe  to  the  man,  then,  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  objected  to  the  idol  that  he  was  a  southern  slave  owner : 
New  England,  then,  did  not  choose  to  tolerate  those  whom  she  termed 
fanatics — men  who  would  sacrifice  actual,  solid  interests,  for  the  furth- 
erance of  an  idea.  Enough  for  her  that  Henry  Clay  was  the  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  New  England  interests.  But  the  time  came 
when  the  ripened  intelligence  of  the  American  people  overturned  Bir. 
Clay^s  ''American  System."  Bank,  and  Tariff — all  went  down,  hopelessly. 
New  England  interests  were  no  longer  fostered  by  government  patron- 
age. The  party  which  Mr.  Clay  had  reared,  was  crushed.  No  hope 
remained  that  it  would  ever  again  be  able  to  carry  the  measures,  neces- 
sary to  foster  the  interests  of  New  England  into  vigorous  life.  The 
party  was  powerless,  and  the  measures  were  pronounced  by  popular 
acclamation,  dead,  and  buried. 

But  New  England  pertinacity  in  pursuit  of  interest  never  despaired. 
Now,  at  last,  casting  about  in  her  perplexity.  New  England  rememb- 
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ered  her  old  friend  the  negro.  Entrapping  him  from  Africa  had  en- 
riched her  in  the  old  Colonial  era:  a  judicious  use  of  him  in  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  bad  secured,  for  her  shipping, 
bounties  that  enabled  her  to  rival  the  marine  of  England.  Might  n6t 
his  name  now  procure  for  her  the  triumph  of  a  party  which  would 
repay  her  devotion  bj  giving  her  again  the  Tariff  and  the  Bank,  mea- 
sures for  which  she  had  never  ceased  to  sigh  P  It  was  worth  the  trial 
at  least.  The  effort  was  made.  The  Eepublican  party  was  organized 
on  the  broad  platform  of  negro  philanthropy ;  but  containing,  in  an 
obscure  corner,  Bank,  and  Tariff,  as  well  1  It  triumphed.  The  Morrill 
Tariff,  for  the  benefit  of  New  England,  was  the  first  measure  it  passed 
upon  coming  into  power.  And  now  a  grand  National  Bank  delights 
her  gaze. 

She  played  her  game  skilfully  ;  Negro  was  trumps  and  swept  the  board. 
But  New  England  played  the  negro  to  win,  not  to  lose  ;  to  procure  pros- 
perity for  herself,  not  to  produce  her  ruin  ;  and,  as  ever  before,  she  will 
use  him  only  so  far  as  will  subserve  her  interests.  Her  treatment  of  him 
during  the  war  shows  she  has  no  love  for  the  wretched  being.  When 
exposed  to  starvation,  she  feeds  him  not :  but  bargains  with  his  hunger 
for  bis  blood,  and  ships  him  by  the  thousand  to  her  prosperous  shores,  to 
fill  her  quota  for  the  battle  field,  from  which  her  own  people  shrink.  The 
poor,  light-hearted,  laughter-loving  wretch  has  been  seized,  unwarned, 
in  the  midst  of  his  simple  hearted  jollity,  emerging  free  from  care,  from 
the  churches  where  assembled,  and  marched  off  in  despairing  gangs,  to 
perish  amid  the  mountain  snows  of  the  Cumberland,  and  upon  the 
burning  sands  of  the  Carolina  coast.  New  England  cares  nothing  for 
the  negro,  but  idolizes  the  interests  she  has  ever  made  the  negro  sub- 
serve. A  sacrifice  in  the  colonial  era  to  New  England  commerce  ;  her  ^ 
propitiation  again  in  the  convention  ;  again  her  offering  to  secure  the 
Bank  and  Tariff;  the  negro  is  to-day  offered  up  by  New  England,  in 
Boston,  in  Providence,  in  New  Haven,  a  trembling  and  reluctant,  but 
helpless  sacrifice  to  the  Moloch  of  War. 

Should  the  North  succeed  in  the  struggle,  when  it  is  over,  and  the 
negro  entreats  that  the  pledges  made  in  his  favour  shall  be  redeemed, 
will  New  England  hear  his  pleadings?  Will  she  sacrifice  her  own 
interests,  and  allow  her  factories  to  stand  idle,  that  the  negro  may  bask 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lazy  freedom  he  covets  ?  This  is  a  war  of  in- 
terest. The  Federal  government  is  straining  every  nerve  to  coerce  the 
South  back  into  the  Union,  from  no  principle  of  attachment,  but  from 
a  consciousness  of  the  injury  its  separation  will  inflict  upon  the  North. 
It  has  in  the  .attempt  expended  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and 
sacrificed  a  million  lives.  If  the  Northern  people  succeed,  will  they, 
after  this  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  destroy,  at  one  blow,  the 
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system  of  labor  which  rendered  the  South  of  value  to  them  7  More- 
over :  in  the  event  of  Ruccesa,  the  property  of  the  rebels  will  be  confis- 
cated ;  and  the  negroes  (an  important  consideration ! )  will  then  be  the 
property, .  not  of  Southern  rebels,  but  of  the  Northern  government. 
Three  million  negroes !  at  the  low  price  of  two  hundred  dollars  each 
worth  six  hundred  million  dollars !  Enough  to  pay  almost  half  the 
war  debt.  No  Yankee  was  ever  known  to  emancipate  a  negro  of  his 
own.  When  too  conscientious  to  keep  him  in  servitude  he  sells  him, 
and  with  the  money  in  his  pocket-book,  joins  the  shout  against  slavery. 
Besides,  the  negro  will  not  work  of  his  own  choice  ;  and  industry  is  the 
first  commandment  in  the  religion  of  New  England.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  be  lazv>  especially  when  New  England  mills  must  stop  to  gratify 
it.  If  the  negro  will  not  work  of  his  own  accord,  he  will  be  forced  to 
work. 

A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper,  writing  from  the  lower  Miss- 
issippi, already  gives  intimation  of  the  forthcoming  plan.  The  negroes,  he 
says,  finding  freedom  does  not  mean  plenty  to  eat  and  sleeping  in  the 
sun,  as  they  had  supposed,  have  become  discontented  with  their  lot, 
and  wish  to  return  to  their  former  condition.  He  avows  the  conviction 
that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  place  the  blacks  in  some  relation, 
where  they  may  be  subjected  to  proper  control,  while  being  prepared 
for  freedom.  This  no  doubt  means  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  such  as 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Chinese  coolies  in  the  West  Indies.  The  South- 
ern plantations  will  be  confiscated,  and  apportioned  out  at  government 
sale,  each  stocked  with  a  suitable  number  of  negro  apprentices,  sold  to 
service  for  seven  or  ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  if  still 
unfit  for  freedom,  which  means  unwilling  to  work  unless  compelled,  the 
survivors  will  be  auctioned  off  again,  for  a  similar  period  ;  thus  netting 
the  government  a  handsome  sum,  receivable  at  convenient  intervals, 
until  the  extermination  of  the  race  shall  put  an  end  to  the  profits,  and 
make  America  all  free. 

In  any  event — whether  the  North  crush  the  South,  or  the  South 
establish  its  independence — negro  industry  will  under  one  system  or 
other,  continue  to  produce  cotton  in  the  South,  and  export  it  at  prices 
far  cheaper  than  Britain  can  obtain  it,  in  considerable  quantities,  else- 
where, for  long  years  to  come.  So  much  for  the  groundless  allegation 
that  Great  Britain  desires  the  continuance  of  the  war,  in  the  selfish 
hope  of  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  by  stimulating 
cotton  production  in  the  East.  The  neutrality  of  the  British  govern- 
ment is  influenced  by  no  selfish  views  of  aggrandizement.  The  war 
presses  upon  England  with  far  greater  severity  than  any  other  nation. 

8.  Equally  silly  is  the  suggestion  that  England  is  jealous  of  the 
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power  of  America,  and  feels  a  malicious  pleasure  in  beholding  the  belli- 
gerents engaged  in  an  internecine  struggle. 

He  who  entertains  such  a  thought  must  know  little  of  the  past  policj 
of  England,  and  has  turned  no  intelligent  eye  upon  the  present  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  European  ctmtinent.  The  British  government  is  the 
exemplar  of  European  conservatism — that  sentiment  which  aiming  at 
no  accession  of  power,  desires  to  maintain  the  equilibrium,  hj  prevent- 
ing any  other  nation  from  obtaining  a  dangerous  predominance.  Its 
foreign  relations  have,  for  two  centuries,  been  directed  with  a  view  to 
one  object,  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  and  its 
inflexible  policy  has  made  it  in  turn,  the  ally,  and  the  opponent  of 
every  nation  on  the  Continent.  England  swayed  the  movement  which 
broke  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  England  formed  the  Con- 
federacy which  drove  back  Louis  XIV.  of  France  from  his  career  of 
conquest.  England  sustained  the  Empress-queen  of  Austria  against 
the  coalition  formed  against  her  by  Prussia.  English  subsidies  after- 
wards saved  the  great  Frederic  of  Prussia  from  the  resentment  and 
ambition  of  Austria.  England  allied  herself  with  Russia  and  G-ermany 
to  thwart  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  I.  England  formed  an  alliance 
with  Napoleon  III.  to*  arrest  the  progress  of  Russia.  Thus,  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  England  has  been  the  balance  wheel  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  Maintaining  the  balance  of  power  is  the  predominant 
thought  of  the  nation.  Industry  is  sacrificed  to  it ;  wealth  is  lavishly 
squandered  in  its  defence.  For  two  centuries,  by  balancing  nation 
against  nation,  with  a  lavish  expenditure  of  life  and  treasure,  England 
has  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  equipoise.  It  might  still  succeed  in 
holding  the  balance  among  the  full  grown  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
But  a  new  element  of  power  has  been  hurled  into  the  political  caldron. 
A  nation,  still  in  its  youth,  its  gigantic  strength  yet  undeveloped,  has 
sprung  iiito  the  arena.  Its  ripening  maturity  must  overbalance 
Western  Europe.  How  shall  England  repress  the  ambitious  encroach- 
ments of  Russia  ?  Its  advance  has  been  checked  for  the  time  by  a 
French  alliance.  But  Napoleon  cannot  be  relied  on.  England  dreads  j 
France,  if  possible,  more  than  Russia.  A  combination  between  those  \ 
two  powers  would  place  Europe  at  their  feet.  Against  such  a  contin- 
gency, England  has  no  European  ally  in  whose  fidelity  she  can  trust,  ( 
or  on  whose  power  she  can  rely.  \ 

In  this  strait,  British  rulers  have  beheld  in  the  American  States  their 
natural  ally,  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  community  of  interest,  and 
liberal  institutions.     In  their  growing  power,  they  trusted  to  find,  in  ) 
the  future,  the  counterpoise  of  Russia.     In  the 'prosperity  of  America  V 
they  beheld  the  best  hope  and  surest  guaranty  of  the  existing  status  of  « 
the  world,  and  of  the  stability  of  their  own  country.     So  far  from  wish- 
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injg  to  see  America  weakened,  they  rejoice  in  its  strength,  and  deplore 
anj  event  that  would  arrest  its, growth. 

The  fallacy  of  the  hypothesis  commonly  framed  to  account  for  the 
course  of  England  in  the  existing  war,  lias  now  heen  seen.  Her 
manufacturing  interests  are  suffering,  and  without  any  prospect  of 
relief,  except  in  the  termination  of  the  contest.  Commercial  depreg- 
sibn  is  mitigated  by  the  carrying  trade  of  the  increased  amount  of 
cotton  grown  in  new  fields,  and  by  successful  competition  with  North- 
em  vessels  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  heavy  insurance.  The 
war  inflicts  the  most  serious  present  injury  upon  all  the  industrial 
interests  of  G-reat  Britain,  without  any  prospect  of  ultiinate  advantage. 
Having  disposed  of  the  misconceptions  which  have  arisen  in  respect 
of  the  policy  of  G-reat  Britain  in  the  present  crisis,  it  rimaina  to  con- 
sider the  various  influences  which  combine  to  impel  the  government 
to  the  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality. 
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«\THE  CROSS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS." 

BY    A.    J. 

^A  TRUE    INCIDENT   IN    THE    CONaUEST   OF   FLORI]>A,    A.  D.  1541. 

I. 

Land  of  the  waving  forest — 

Land  of  the  wide  prairie — 
Land  of  the  roaring  cataract 
•  And  houndless  inland  sea ; 
Over  thy  swelling  mountains 

The  light  of  truth  hath  gone, 
And  on  thj  verdant  valleys 

Hath  beamed  a  glorious  mom. 

II. 

Come  ye  who  choose  to  listen, 

And  stand  with  me  beside 
The  dark  and  troubled  waters 

Of  Mississippi's  tide ; 
And  learn  how  on  yon  craggy  steep 

Which  mocks  the  wave  below ; 
A  soldier  reared  the  Christian  Cross 

Three  hundred  years  ago. 

III. 

Ere  '*  Plymouth  Rock  "  to  outraged  faith 

Free  altar-place  had  given — 
Or  *  Gilbert '  brave,  beneath  the  wave 

Had  found  how  near  was  heaven,t 
A  christian  reared  the  cross  divine, 

Where  none  before  had  trod. 
And  pagans  kissed  the  sacred  sign. 

And  sought  the  christians*  God. 

*  The  authority  is  the  Portug:aeBe  historiaa  Bridma. 
t  8m  Kota  2  at  end. 
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IV. 

A  soldier  of  a  noble  soul 

Was  he,  De-Soto  brave, 
As  ever  laid  a  lance  in  rest, 

Or  wielded  sword  or  glaive  ; 
And  oft  by  fierce  Pizarro's  side 

Unflinchingly  had  stood, 
When  fair  Peru,  thy  golden  streams 

Ran  red  with  human  blood. 


Alas  !  that  thus  it  should  be — 

How  oft  that  emblem  dear, 
The  Cross  of  raan^s  salvation. 

Has  stood  beside  the  spear  : 
Since  fiercely  clutched  by  gory  hands, 

It  formed  a  weapon  dread,* 
And  upon  Syria's  burning  sands 

The  blood  of  thousands  shed. 

VI. 

The  treasures  of  the  Incaf 

Had  found  their  way  to  Spain ; 
And  many  a  bold  adventurer 

Looked  o'er  the  stormy  main  ; 
And  dreamed  of  regions  unexplored. 

Of.  countries  vast  and  new. 
Which  yet  might  yield  the  warrior's  8Word» 

The  harvests  of  Peru. 

VII. 

With  Soto  o'er  the  ocean 

To  seek  this  unknown  land. 
Came  twice  five  hundred  warriors, 

A  matchless  gallant  band. 
All  men  of  youth  and  courage  high, 

And  lineage  proud  and  fair, 


*It  will  b«  remembered  that  the  crasaders  sword  was  a  latin  cross— the  'wwM««ii 
of  the  fiUth  for  which  they  foaght. 

t  AtahualpSk 
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You  might  not  oq  their  brows  descry 
A  single  whitened  hair. 


VIII. 

These  I'ortuguese  hidalgos, 

Whose  arms,  the  traces  bore. 
In  battered  helm  and  shivered  lance, 

Of  conflict  with  the  Moor  ; 
Now  proudly  o'er  the  echoing  earth 

In  new,  rich  armour  came. 
With  cavaliers  of  noble  birth 

And  soldiers  of  great  fame. 

IX. 

The  armourer  hath  left  his  forge, 

The  artizan  his  board — 
And  cast  his  toil-worn  garb  aside, 

And  mounted  mail  and  sword. 
And  first  and  best,  whose  high  behest. 

None  scrupled  to  obey 
Soto — the  adelantado,* 

To  conquest  led  the  way. 

X. 

Few  were  the  arms  of  strength  to  wield 

The  mighty  blade  he  *  ore. 
And  fewer  on  the  battle-field 

Could  stand  his  lance  before. 
His  was  the  stern  unflinching  will. 

And  his  the  iron  mind. 
Which  bent  all  others  to  fulfil 

Whatever  he  designed. 

XI. 

O,  'twas  a  great  and  glorious  sight, 
Which  none  may  see  again — 

When  that  heroic  band  put  forth 
Upon  the  stormy  main — 

*  This  title  combined  civil  and  military  command. 
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The  trumpets  pealed  triumphantlj. 
The  drums  hoarse  aoswer  gave, 

And  the  red  cannon  lit  the  sky. 
And  thundered  on  the  waye. 


XII. 

Upon  the  trackless  ocean* 

Tost  ahout  wearily. 
The  dauntless  hearted  mariners 

Held  forward  cheerily. 
For  one  to  them  was  sea  or  land. 

The  storm  or  hattle's  roar  ; 
Till  Florida,  upon  thy  strand. 

The  warriors  sprang  to  shore. 

XIII.  • 

Fair  **  Land  of  Flowers  "♦  how  wild  the  sctne 

Which  opened  on  thy  sight, 
When  helm  and  corslet  glimmered  sheen 

Amidst  thy  foliage  hright. 
And  trampling  war  steeds  proudly  neighed* 

And  spumed  the  virgin  sod. 
Which  white  man's  foot  had  neyer  frayed, 

And  courser  never  trod.f 

XIV. 

The  latest  foot  is  on  the  land, 

The  latest  boat  is  gone — 
For  it  is  Soto's  stem  command, 

That  ere  the  rising  mom 
They  bend  before  the  freshening  gale. 

Homeward,  beyond  revoke — 
And  moming  shows  no  distant  sail— 

Then  thus  their  leader  spoke. 


XV. 


"  Soldiers,  again  our  courser's  feet 
Are  on  the  steadfast  shore — 


*  Florida  was  to  called  bj  iti  discoverers. 

t  The  hone  was  nnknown  in  this  continent  until  the  arrival  of  tht  SMaiards. 
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I 

Our  anns  are  strong,  our  lances  long —  « 

The  weary  voyage  is  o'er — 
The  home  we  leave  is  far  behind. 

Our  heritage,  before — 
We'll  win  renown — a  glorious  crown — 

Or  see  our  land  no  mors.'* 

XVI. 

Then  rose  from  twice  five  hundred  throats, 

A  long  and  deafening  cheer ; 
And  through  the  boughs  of  glittering  green 

Flashed  battle  axe  and  spear. 
And  like  an  echo  on  the  gale. 

From  out  the  forest  free. 
There  came  a  distant,  mournful  wail. 

And  died  upon  the  sea. 

XVII. 

O,  tedious,  sad  and  vain  it  were 

To  trace  their  toilsome  way. 
Through  dreary  marishes,  deserts  bare. 

And  forests  wild  and  gray. 
Where  they  the  wilderness  had  nurst 

Met  them  with  courage  true  ; 
Until  that  glorious  river*  burst 

On  their  astonished  view. 

XVIII. 

Men  of  the  iron  heart  and  will. 

Upon  thy  devious  track. 
Turn  as  ye  mount  the  rising  hill. 

And  shuddering  look  back — 
The  whitened  bones,  the  forests  sear> 

The  rank  luxuriant  sod 
Shall  tell  to  distant  ages,  here. 

The  Spaniards  foot  hath  trod  I 

XIX. 

Then  to  the  rolling  river  turn. 
True  soldier,  who  hath  led 

*  Ds  Soto  was  the  discoverer  of  the  MiBsissippi. 
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'  Thy  fearless  followers  boldly  on, 

Through  toils  unnumbered ; 
Why  dwells  in  thought  thy  lingering  eye 

Upon  its  mighty  wave — 
Can  it  thy  future  fate  descry  ? — 
Thou  lookest  on  thy  grave ! — 

XX. 

Beside  its  rushing  waters. 

Now  dwelt  an  ancient  race, 
Who  gave  not  all  their  energies 

To  the  uncertain  chase — 
But  tilled  the  land  which  gave  them  birth. 

Whose  soil  was  rich  and  good ; 
And  trusted  that  their  mother  earth, 

Would  yield  her  children  food. 

XXI. 

But  now  her  breast  was  parched  and  dry— 

The  maize  was  wan  and  sear. 
And  from  the  sun's  red  scorching  eye 

Fell  no  refreshing  tear ; 
And  wailings  and  deep  sounds  of  woe 

Were  heard  along  the  plain ; 
For  to  their  prayers,  the  Manitou 

Gave  no  refreshing  rain. 

XXII. 

Then  forth  to  gallant  Soto, 

In  long  procession  led — 
By  two  and  two — these  red  men  true 

Advanced  with  bended  head, 
And  said,  "  O  offspring  of  the  sun 

The  clouds  no  rain  beget ; 
Thy  God  is  greater  than  our  own. 

Pray  that  it  may  be  wet." 

XXIIf. 

Then  answered  brave*  De  Soto, 
"  Truly,  our  God  is  great — 


He  heareth  when  we  eall  on  him» 
And  at  his  footstool  wait—* 

To-morrow  mom,  the  christians'  sign. 
On  yonder  hill  shall  stand, 

And  I  and  mine — and  thou  and  thine. 
Will  worship  hand  in  hand." 


XXIT. 

That  night,  when  all  in  silence  laj. 

Unnoticed,  save  by  those 
Who  toiled  the  mandate  to  obey, 

A  lofty  cross  arose ; 
So  vast — majestically  grand — 

Upon  the  hill  top  bare. 
It  seemed  as  if  no  mortal  hand* 

Had  ever  pkoed  it  there. 


Then  at  its  feet  in  faith  heartfelt. 

The  red  man  of  the  wild — 
By  the  swarth  Andalusian  knelt, 

Sabmissive  as  a  child. 
And  lo  ! — the  sultry  sky  was  Yeiled» 

Dark  clouds  rolled  oyer  all ; 
The  mingled  prayer  of  faith  prerailed 

And  rain  began  to  fall !         ^ 


Each  glance  is  lifted  to  the 

The  priests  their  voices  raise ; 
The  loud  TV  Deum  swells  on  hifi;h. 

In  one  glad  shout  of  prabe. 
Heaven  in  tears  of  love  descends 

As  each  the  chaunt  prolong. 
And  thunder's  diapason  blends 

With  their  triumphant  song. 


VOL.    TI.  2f 
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XXTIl. 

« 

Christian  !  three  hundred  years  are  gone — 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bear  P — 
The  mighty  river  still  rolls  on. 

And  many  a  cross  is  there  I 
Where  are  the  race  who  sought  thy  grace  7- 

With  him  who  wrought  their  woe. 
And  found  a  grave  beneath  its  wave»* 

Three  hundred  years  ago  I 


*  Non.  1. — ^The  followers  of  De  Soto  feariDg  lest  the  Indians,  who  execrated  his 
namei  should  disinter  and  dishonour  his  bodj,  buried  him  bj  night  in  the  waters  of 
the  MississippL 

Kora  S.— Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  in  1688  explored  the  coast  of  North  Ameriea  in 
the  "  Squirrel,"  a  little  bark  of  ten  tons.  On  his  homeward  voyage  the  weather 
was  extremelj  rough,  the  oldest  mariner  had  never  seen  ''more  ontn^feons  seas;' 
but  the  brave  admiral  would  not  forsake  his  little  companj,  though  a  larger  vessel, 
the  "  Hind,"  was  his  consort,  replying  to  those  who  urged  him  to  do  so,  *'  W0  an 
at  mar  to  heaven  by  tea  at  by  land !  ^  That  n<ght  her  lights  suddenly  diaappeactd 
and  were  seen  no  more. 
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Eels. 

That  eels  descend  rivers  to  the  sea  for  the  sake  of  depositing  their  spawn 
in  the  brackish  water  of  estuaries  where  the  increased  temperature  of  the 
water  is  favourable  to  their  habits,  has  been  long  known.  Aristotle  alludes 
to^the  fact,  and  divers  observers  in  modem  times  have  recorded  it.  But  do 
these  eela  ever  again  ascend  the  rivers,  or  do  they  remain  in  the  sea  and  estu- 
aries ?  At  what  season  of  the  year  are  the  eggs  deposited  ?  Is  it  necessary 
that  eels  should  descend  to  the  sea  for  spawning,  or  do  they  propagate  their 
species  in  ponds  and  fresh  water  7 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  eels  that  have  descended  to  the 
sea  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  return  again,  or  whether  they  remain  in  the 
brackish  estuaries,  we  cannot  give  any  decided  opinion.  Many  persons  have 
witnessed  the  ascent  of  countless  thousands  of  young  eels  or  elvers  from  the 
estuaries  and  the  sea,  and  no  one,  we  believe,  has  ever  seen  adult  eels  accom- 
panying the  elvers,  or  journeying  by  themselves.  Tarrell  says  that  the  return 
of  adult  eels  is  shown  by  the  habits  and  success  of  the  basket-fishermen  in 
rivers  within  the  tide  way,  who  place  the  mouths  of  their  eel-pots  up  stream 
in  autumn,  and  down  stream  in  the  spring.  The  question  must  still  be  re- 
^rded  as  problematic. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  spectacle  to  see  the  migration  of  the  young  eels  from 
the  sea,  and  wonderful  are  the  instinctive  efforts  of  these  little  creatures  to 
surmount  obstacles  that  would  at  first  view  appear  to  present  unconquerable 
difficulties.  Mr.  Anderson,  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  described  the  yoimg 
eels  as  ascending  the  upright  posts  and  gates  of  the  waterworks  at  Nor- 
wich until  they  came  into  the  dam  above.  Ballyshannon  is  a  very  favourable 
place  for  the  study  of  this  curious  subject,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Davy, 
who  makes  the  following  interesting  remarks  on  eels  ascending  rocks  : — 

'  Amicus.  This  is  indeed  a  curious  sight.  Here  are  some  (eels)  wriggling 
up  a  perpendicular  rock.     How  is  it  they  accomplish  this  ? 

*  PiSGATOB.  I  believe  they  are  able  to  accomplish  it  chiefly  0¥ring  to  two. 
circumstances — ^their  mucous  glutinous  surface  favouring  adhesion,  and  their 
form  small  and  slender.  None  of  these  eels,  you  perceive,  are  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  long,  and  slender  in  proportion.  Watch  one  that  is  now  in 
the  progress  ascending  that  perpendicular  rock.  See  how  it  makes  its  tail  a 
support,  adhering  by  that,  whilst  it  projects  itself  upwards  ;  and  this  done, 
now  adhering  by  its  trunk,  it  draws  its  tail  after  it.  These  are  its  steps,  and 
the  asperities  of  the^surface  of  the  rock  are  its  stairs  favouring  its  exertions.' 

The  skin  of  the  eel  is  remarkably  tough.      In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Bo- 

*  The  American  reprints  of  the  British  Quarterlies,  together  with  Blackwoo^s 
MagaztMj  can  be  procured  from  Messrs.  Rollo  k  Adam,|Toronto. 
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mans  it  was  used  to  whip  naughty  boys,  who  were  thuB  exempt  from  the  in- 
fliction of  any  pecuniary  fine,  having  been  mulcted,  not  in  coin,  but  in  their 
own  skin  !  A  similar  use  of  eel  skin  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  aa 
appears  from  the  following  quotation  6rom  Rabelais : — '  Whereupon  his  mas- 
ter gave  him  such  a  sound  lash  with  an  eel- skin,  that  his  own  skin  would 
have  been  worth  nothing  to  make  bag-pipe  bags  of. 

Eel-skin  is  the  object  of  a  small  ia?ade  in  some  cities.  In  Tartary  it  is  used 
after  having  been  oiled,  as  a  substitute  for  window- glass.  It  is  supposed  by 
the  poor  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  cramp  or  rheumatism^  and  we  have  often 
spoken  with  poor  persons  who  attach  great  virtue  to  the  skin  of  the  eeL  '  I 
amner  quite  sure,  maister,'  said  an  old  man  to  us  the  other  day,  ^  whether  it 
be  a  sartain  cure  for  the  rheumatia  ;  but  for  cromp,  I  knows  there  be  nothing 
loike  it.' 

Eel-akin  must  have  inflicted  severe  punishment  en  boy-skii),  not  only  en 
account  of  its  toughness,  but  from  the  presence  of  innumerable  numbers  of 
concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime.  A  portion  of  eel-skin  mounted  in  Canada 
balsam,  and  viewed  under  the  pnlariscope,  is  a  beautiful  obj^  for  the  micrO' 
scope.  Eels  vary  much  in  colour  ;  the  silver  eel  is  generally  the  mo§t  highly 
prized.  Silver  eels  are  certainly  very  delicious,  but,  according  to  our  own 
experience,  we  find  the  green-bellied  eels  equally  good ;  nor  have  we  any 
f^ult  to  find  with  the  yellow-bellied  specimens.  Prejudice,  of  course,  is 
affainst  both  of  these  colours,  but  we  can  confidently  recommend  any  sharp- 
nosed  eel  if  he  is  taken  out  of  clear  water.  We  have  seen  a  cream-coloured, 
broad-nose,  which  was  doubtless  an  albino,  and  owed  its  whiteness  to  the  ab- 
sence of  pigment  cells.  Sometimes  piebald  eels  have  been  met  with,  and  a 
correspondent  in  the  '  Field '  newspaper  mentions  his  once  having  received 
an  eel  of  a  rich  golden  colour  like  gold-fish. 
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Ireknui. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  than  two  million  Irishmen  have  left 
the  shores  of  Ireland  never  to  return.  The  population  of  Ireland  under  tius 
drain,  swelled  by  famine  and  pestilence,  has  declined  from  over  eight,  to  con- 
siderably under  six  millions  of  people.  And  yet,  despite  this  lowering  of  the 
head  water,  the  efflux  still  continues ;  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  when 
a  harvest  of  more  than  average  abundance  has  just  been  gathered  in,  far  from 
showing  signs  of  abatement,  the  human  stream  flows  on  with  augmented 
volume.  Hie  phenomena  is,  we  believe,  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
How  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 

The  reply  which  rises  instinctively  to  the  lip  is-— misgovemment.  *  Yfhexk 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^quit  the  country  en  nuMse, 
because  its  government  will  not  make  it  a  place  fit  for  them  to  live  in,  the 
government  is  judged  and  condemned."  We  will  not  dispute  the  soondnc 
of  the  position  as  a  maxim  in  political  ethics,  but,  in  applying  it  to  the 
in  hand,  we  must  remark,  that,  if  misgovernment  have  produced  the  spec- 
tacle which  Ireland  now  presents,  either  it  is  the  misgovernment  of  a  former 
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ftiige,  eft  dl&e  fhe  whole  political  philosophy  of  modern  tTtnes  is  in  a  ieroiig 
track.      For  when  we  turn  to  the  history  of  recent  legislation  affecting  Ire- 
land, what  is  the  tableau  which  meets  our  view  }    A  long  series  of  measures 
extending  over  half  a  century,  moving  steadfly  in  the  direction  of  libeirty, 
equal  justice,  mental  cultivation,  and  industrial  development     The  penal 
codJB  has  been  abolished.     Class  ascendency  has  been  overthrown.     Catholics 
have  been  emancipated.    Municipal  corporations  have  been  reformed.     An 
efficient  police  has  been  organised.     A  syst6m  of  popular  education,  based 
upon  the  principle  of  absolute  impartiality  between  diffbring  sectei,  and  having 
at  its  disposal  the  best  modem  appliances,  has  been  established.     This  gift  of 
primary  education  has  been  followed  by  a  provision,  foxmded  on  the  saine 
principle  and  carri^  out  with  the  same  efficiency,  for  the  higher  inteUectual 
culture.     A  poor  law  has  been  passed  under  which  the  duties  of  property 
towards  poverty  have  in  Ireland  for  the  first  time  been  recognised  and  en- 
forced.    Medical  charities  have  been  reformed  and  rendered  efficient.  *  The 
civil  service  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  youth  of 
Ireland  upon  equal  terms.     Kor  have  material  interests  been  overlobked.     A 
Bollrd  has  been  constituted,  charged  with  the  special  function  of  guiding  and 
assisting  Irish  industrial  enterprise ;  imder  its  auspices  arterial  drainage  on  an 
extended  scale  has  been  carried  out,  and,  in  addition,  public  money  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling  has  been  advanced  to  individual^  on 
terms  below  the  market  rate,  for  kindred  purposes.     A  plan  for  the  oollbb- 
tion  of  agricultural  statistics — an  obvious  reform  hitherto  attempted  in  vadn 
in  other  portions  of  the  empire— has  in  Ireland  been  carried  into  effect  ^th 
complete  success.     Lastly,  a  new  land  court  has  been  erected,  in  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  teaching  of  sound  political  economy,  and  conformably  with 
the  procedure  of  an  enlightened  jurisprudence,  the  land  of  the  country,  long 
loaded  with  debt,  and  bound  in  the  chains  of  an  antiquated  code,  has  been 
brought  freely  into  the  market,  broken  up  into  manageable  portions,  and 
transiferred  from  listless  and  bankrupt  to  solvent  and  enterpriidng  hands. 
These  are  tiie  salient  features  of  modem  Irish  legislation  ;  and  if  these  be  ex- 
amples of  misgovemment,  then  manifestly  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  at  fault. 

What  have  been  the  historical  causes  of  this  exceptional  condition  of  Ire- 
land—of her  stagnant  misery  in  immediate  contact  with  so  much  commercial 
and  moral  progress. 

An  alien  proprietary,  without  a  single  bond  of  sympathy  with  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  BoH — a  race  of  middle-men  or  profit-renters,  '  the  most  oppressive 
species  of  tyrant  that  ever  lent  assistance  to  the  destruction  of  a  countiy,'^ 
a  superabundant  population — the  effect  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  Irish  race ;  lastly,  the  absence,  (fruit,  in  some  degree,  of 
English  manufacturing  jealousy)  of  every  other  kind  of  industry  than  agricul- 
ture— ^these  are  among  the  causes  which  for  centuries  weighed  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  Ireland,  and,  aided  by  a  persecuting  penal  code^under  which  t&e 
bulk  of  the  people  '  could  neither  buy  land  or  take  a  mortgage,  nor  even  fine 
down  a  lease ' — under  which,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  motives  to  accumuktioa 
twhich  can  e^^  in  an  agricultural  community  were  cairefully  rooted  out — and 
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by  the  selfish  and  violent  rule  of  a  dominaut  caste,  these  caTises  brought  the 
country  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  commissioners  of  1834 
and  '44.  The  language  in  which  that  condition  is  portrayed  should  be  stereo- 
typed for  the  benefit  of  those  Irishmen  who,  in  their  dismay  at  a  diminution 
of  the  Irish  population,  profess  to  believe  that  their  country  is  retrograding. 
^e  invite  them  to  contemplate  this  picture  of  a  people  whose  mere  num- 
bers they  would  have  us  take  as  a  criterion  of  its  prosperity . — 

*  A  great  proportion  of  them  [the  agricultural  labourers,  who  formed,  it 
was  estimated,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population]  are  insufiiciently  provided 
at  any  time  with  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  Their  habitations  are 
wretched  hovels  ;  several  of  the  family  sleep  together  on  straw,  or  on  the  bare 
ground,  sometimes  with  a  blanket,  sometimes  with  not  even  so  much  to  cover 
them.  Their  food  commonly  consists  of  dry  potatoes ;  and  with  these  they 
are  at  times  so  scantily  supplied  as  to  be  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one 
spare  meal  in  the  day  .  .  .  They  sometimes  get  a  herring  or  a  little 
milk,  but  they  never  get  meat  except  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Shrovetide/ 

This  was  the  description  given  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  in 
1834  by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  their  condition.  What 
follows  is  from  the  pen  of  their  successors  some  ten  years  later  : — 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  privations  which  they 
[the  cottiers  and  labourers]  and  their  families  almost  habitually  and  patiently 
endure.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  that  in  many  districts  their  only  food 
is  the  potato,  their  only  beverage  water ;  that  their  cabins  are  seldom  a  pro- 
tection against  the  weather  ;  that  a  bed  or  a  blanket  is  a  rare  luxury  ;  and 
that  nearly  in  all,  their  pig  and  their  man\ire-heap  constitute  their  only  pro- 
perty.' 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom,  about  the  year  1830 — 
the  English  Government  having  at  length  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities— a  series  of  remarkable  reforms  commenced.  Of  these  none 
was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  a  larger  or  more  enlightened  wisdom  than  the 
National  Ssrstem  of  Education — a  system  under  which  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  invited  to  come  together  and  receive  beneath  the  same  roof 
those  common  elements  of  secular  and  moral  knowledge,  the  value  of  which 
is  recognised  by  all  Christian  denominations  alike.  This  invitation,  in  spite 
of  the  malign  efibrts  of  bigots  on  both  sides,  was  accepted  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Irish  people.  In  the  National  Schools  the  Irish  children  learned  the 
English  language  ;  they  learned  too  geography,  and  heard,  most  of  them  for 
the  first  time,  of  a  great  country  teeming  with  riches  within  a  fortnight's  sail 
of  their  coasts.  What  more  natural  than  the  desire  to  reach  this  land  of 
promise  ?  But  the  cost  of  a  passage  to  America  was  still  high.  In  1825  it 
was  not  less  than  202.  The  remarkable  expansion,  however,  of  English  com- 
merce about  this  time,  and  especially  of  English  commerce  with  America,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  steam  navigation,  quickly  diminished  this  obstacle.  The 
passage-money  in  a  few  years  was  reduced  to  102.,  then  to  62.,  to  52.,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  it  reached  at  some  Irsh  ports  so  low  a  point  as 
42.  15s.  for  steamboats,  and  for  sailing  vessels  22.  17«*  6<2.  Other  causes 
were  soon  developed  which  further  facilitated  escape.  The  prosperity  of  the 
first  emigrants,  while  it  justified  their  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends  at 
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home,  enabled  them  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  those  friends  with  the  means 
of  following  their  example.  It  is  an  honourable  and  hopeful  trait  of  the 
emigration  that,  through  the  liberality  springing  from  family  affection,  it  has 
become  an  entirely  self-supporting  movement ;  the  funds  required  by  those 
who  remain  being  furnished  by  those  who  have  gone  before.  In  1847, 
200,00(M.  it  has  been  estimated,  reached  Ireland  from  America  with  this  desti- 
nation ;  in  1853,  the  remittances  rose  to  a  million  and  a  half.  The  dam  which 
restrained  the  accumulated  misery  of  Ireland  once  effectuaUy  removed,  the 
stream  of  population  steadily  flowed  away.  In  1841  the  emigration  had 
reached  the  number  of  40,000  persons.  In  1846  the  potato  famine  came,  and 
then  at  once  the  movement  reached  its  flood.  From  this  point  down  to  1868 
the  emigration  maintained  an  annual  average  of  200,000  persons,  sufficient 
within  that  time  to  remove  a  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  After  this  the 
current  sensibly  abated,  as  a  result  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion which  remained,  effected  partly  through  the  lessening  of  their  number, 
and  partly  through  a  succession  of  favourable  seasons  coexisting  with  scarcity 
abroad.  But  the  fall  has  proved  but  temporary.  A  return  of  less  propitious 
seasons,  combined  with  the  attraction  of  a 'rising  labour  market  across,  the 
Atlantic,  has  called  forth  the  emigrating  impulse  once  more  in  all  its  strength  ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  the  efflux  from  Ireland  bids  fair  to  reach  the 
dimensions  of  famine  times. 
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Bussia. 

The  serfs  were  divided  into  two  classes,  those  attached  to  the  soil  (krepos- 
tnye)  and  the  house-hold  serfs,  or  slaves  (dvorovye).  The  former  cultivated  a 
certain  portion  of  land  for  their  own  support,  and  owed  to  their  masters 
either  a  certain  number  of  days'  labour  in  the  week,  or  a  money  payment  in 
lieu  (ohrok)  ;  the  latter  were  either  employed  in  the  household  of  their 
masters,  or  worked  elsewhere  on  their  own  account,  paying  to  their  mastera 
an  obrok  regulated  according  to  the  profits  of  their  labour.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  the  household  serfs  was  of  course  an  easy  matter,  it  being  only  a 
question  of  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  awarded  to  the  master  for  the 
loss  of  his  serfs  obroky  or  personal  service.  This  compensation  has  been  fixed 
at  the  very  low  sum  of  sixty  roubles  (9L,)  payable  in  two  years,  after  which 
period  the  household  serf  becouics  a  freeman,  with  exemption  from  service  in 
the  army  and  from  the  payment  of  taxes  for  two  yeara,  which  period  is  in- 
creased to  four  years  if  he  becomes  inscribed  on  the  list  of  a  city  commune, 
or  six  if  on  that  of  a  country  commune.  These  privileges  are  ^ven  to  check 
the  spread  of  proletarianism,  of  which  there  is  some  danger  when  so  large  a 
body  of  men  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources.  The  measure  is  a  liberal 
one  if  we  look  upon  it  as  an  emancipation  of  the  serf  from  the  personal  con- 
trol of  his  master,  although  it  presses  very  hard  upon  those  nobles  whose 
serfs,  as  not  imfrequeutly  happened,  made  large  incomes  by  trade.  But  it 
would  be  very  incorrect  to  speak  of  it  as  a  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom. 
Having  a  constitutional  dislike  to  agriculture,  and  there  being  nothing  to 


^tfd  hJBfi  to  the  «oil,  the  emancipated  d^&ropy  wiJH  pgobdMy  beeone  a  nttll 
fara<)|3r  ui  a  town,  and  there  find  that  his  i^oaated  fveedcm  it  nothing  but  a 
47^ge  of  i^wters,  ^e  ^rodnUch/y  being  m  erueJ,  m  lapadona,  aaiasoppra- 
aive  aa  his  late  lord  had  haen.  l^or  10  this  all  4  «•  a  towniman  and  a  freeown, 
?ie  is  obliged  to  e^j^erciae  hi«  right  of  eleetion  to  iha  poets  of  mayor  or  nniwnnjr 
at  the  provincial  tribnnala.  Appointments  to  theee  offices  are  UDivenHilj 
«7oided,  as  it  is  koowri  that  the  holders  of  them  are  tveated  with  the  gvoMart 
ii^digni^y  by  the  Government  officials.  The  muuicipal  aMeieoni  ace  expeoled 
to  receive  the  oncers  of  these  o^Sciak  witli  blind  obedieiMe,  and  it  ia  by  ao 
means  sare  to  see  an  assessor  pulling  off  a  tohin&vnik^s  boots  or  lighting  the 
£re  in  the  hall  where  ho  Ui  supposed  to  take  part  in  the  deliberationa.  Lot 
fie  B^w  tum  to  the  serfs  attached  to  the  soil  It  is  known  that  tbstr  oms 
preheated  great  difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  lead  on  whiofa  th^  work 
being  daimed  both  by  themselyes  and  their  masters.  We  shall  not  eater 
into  the  qneetion  which  of  these  elaims  was  just ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Government  having  onoe  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  portion  of  the  land, 
though  belonging  to  the  master,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
aerf  ,  wo^ld  have  settled  the  question  equitab^  and  to  the  aatiafiiotion  of  both 
parties  by  giving  the  serf  a  oertain  allotment  of  land  unconditionally,  and 
cprnpepsating  the  maeter  by  grants  from  the  State  Treasury.  As  it  is,  the 
transitory  period  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  19th  February  (3lrd  March),  IMl, 
extends  to  nine  years,  and  even  then  the  krepostny  does  not  neeessarily  be- 
come emancipated^  During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  continues  to  owe  ser- 
vice, or  its  equivalent,  to  his  master,  and  he  is  said  to  be  ''  under  a  tempo- 
rary obligation."  The  first  two  years  were  given  to  enable  the  peasants  to 
come  to  a  voluntary  agreement  with  their  masters,  without  the  intervention 
of  .the  Gk)vemment,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  rent  they  were  to  pay  in 
lieu  of  giving  service  or  paying  obrok ;  in  the  next  four  years  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  step  in,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such  contracts  as  had  been 
made,  and  of  fixing  the  amount  of  rent  in  the  eases  where  such  amount  was 
not  agreed  upon  ;  and  the  last  three  years  were  to  be  dedicated  to  arranging 
the  purchase  of  the  soil  by  the  peasants,  and  thus  finally  converting  them 
ihto  free  proprietors.  This  complicated  arrangement  has  naturally  given 
great  dissatis&ction  both  to  the  peasants  and  the  proprietors,  the  former 
being  only  offered  the  prospect  of  a  doubtful  liberty  after  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  the  latter  finding  their  property  depreciated  by  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  their  serfs.  The  peasants,  who  have  extracted  out  of  the  volumi- 
nous regulations  for  their  emancipation  but  one  impression — ^that  they  are 
promised  their  freedom — refuse  to  accept  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  compro- 
mise, and  work  as  little  as  they  can,  under  the  persuasion  that  complete 
emancipation  must  come  sooner  or  later.  The  result  has  been  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  multitude  of  officials  to  compel  the  peasant  to  become  a  sort  of 
tenant  farmer,  paying  a  fixed  rent  in  money  or  work  for  his  house  and  garden 
and  his  piece  of  arable  land,  instead  of  giving  a  variable  amount  of  work  or 
paying  obrok  to  his  master.  This  task  will  be  a  difficult  one ;  but  the  next 
step,  the  transformation  of  the  farmer  into  a  peasant  proprietor,  is  so  totally 
opposed  to  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Russian  people,  that  it  is  a 
marvel  the  Government  should  ever  have  contemplated  it.    There  is  noinsti* 
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tution  so  popular  in  Russia,  or  whose  principle  is  so  firmly  adhered  to  among 
the  lower  classes,  as  that  of  the  commune.  The  principle  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  the  equal  division  of  the  property  of  an  organized  corporation  among 
its  members.  Thus  in  a  Russian  village,  constituting  a  commune  in  itself, 
the  laud  is  equally  divided  among  the  tiaglos  (a  married  man  and  his  wife 
and  children  under  age)  every  year.  This  primitive  institution,  faulty  and 
bad  in  principle  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  exists  in  every  Russian  village  and  in 
many  of  the  ai-tisan  couipaiues  or  artelU  for  which  the  Euaeiaiis  are  so  famous. 
The  Government,  however,  not  only  destroys  the  communal  system  at  one 
blow  by  making  the  peasants  purchase  their  allotments  separately,  but  makes 
this  purchase  so  onerous  that  it  is  obliged  to  aid  them  by  a  loan,  which  they 
will  have  to  repay  by  yearly  instalments,  and  further  forbids  them  to  alieneie 
any  portion  of  their  property  until  the  loan  is  paid.  As  if  to  create  tke 
greatest  possible  dissatisfaction  both  among  nobles  and  peasants  on  the  eve  of 
the  final  emancipation,  the  Government  has  also  decided,  in  the  very  numer- 
ous cases  where  the  nobles  are  debtors  to  the  State,  to  deduct  the  purchase- 
money  of  their  peasants  from  the  amount  of  their  debt.  The  absurdity  of 
this  arrangement  is  so  evident,  that  several  modifications  of  it  have  been 
under  consideration,  but  as  yet  we  believe  without  any  result. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  benefits  whioh 
have  so  far  accrued  to  the  serf  from  the  system  of  emancipation.  Those 
kousehcild  serfs  who  have  paid  the  fixed  amount  of  compensation  to  their 
masters  are,  in  the  Russian  sense,  free  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  no  longer  the 
property  of  a  noble,  are  enabled  to  work  on  their  own  account,  and  have  ex- 
changed private  for  political  oppression.  The  position  of  the  agricultural 
serfs  is  not  quite  so  clear.  They  are  still  bound  to  work  for  their  masteis, 
and  are  subject  to  his  rule,  but  under  Government  superiuteudence.  They 
are  offered  their  freedom  (still  in  the  Russian  sense),  but  at  the  cost  of  saeri- 
fices  they  are  unwilling  to  make  ;  and  they  have  been  given  rights  and  insti- 
tutions which  are  neutralized  by  ofiicial  interference.  Their  position  does 
not  appear  an  enviable  one  ;  but  it  is  right  to  quote  here  the  words  of  Hke 
Imperial  manifesto,  describing  the  state  of  things  for  which  it  has  been  suli- 
stituted  : — '*  The  faculty  of  acquiring  personal  rights  over  the  peasants  \al 
of  giving  up  those  rights  to  other  persons ;  of  moving  peasants  from  one 
estate  to  another ;  of  engaging  peasants,  by  order  of  their  aotual  proprietor, 
in  the  service  of  strangers  ;  of  putting  out  minors  as  aj^rentioes^  or  in  ednea- 
tional  establishments  ;  and  of  shutting  up  the  peasants  in  houses  of  oorree- 
tion,  or  placing  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government ;"  i.  e.,  sending 
them  to  Siberia  at  the  absolute  pleasure  of  the  master.  Compared  with  this, 
the  present  position  of  the  serf  is  at  least  tolerable,  immeasurably  removed 
as  it  is  from  that  of  a  freeman.  The  truth  is,  that  more  credit  is  due  to  the 
present  Emperor  for  the  idea  of  emancipation  (although  he  was  by  no  means 
the  first,  either  on  the  throne  or  among  the  people  of  Russia,  tu  conceive  it), 
and  for  the  determination  with  which  he  acted  on  it,  than  for  the  man  Tier  of 
its  execution.  The  development  of  that  idea  has  at  length  aroused  the  Rus- 
sian pe*  »ple  from  their  long  slumber,  and  has  stirred  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
the^i,  such  as  they  had  never  before  known. 
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The  Streets  of  the  World :  The  Passage  des  Panoramas, — Now,   Paris  was 
built  pretty  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  other  cities  were  ;   and  precisely 
the  same  feudal  system  was  wont  to  obtain  in  Gaul  as,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, and  uuder  all  kinds  of  fraudulent  disguises,  obtains  among  us— cram- 
med as  we  are  to  the  throat  with  **  Englishmen's  birthrights" — to  the  pres- 
ent moment.     In  Paris,  as  in  London,  there  were  of  old  time  huge  blocks  of 
convent  property  and  noblemens'  hotels,  and  filthy  by-lanes  between  them, 
lined  by  filthier  houses.     But,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  came  a 
certain  tremendous  disruption  and  immortal  smash,  known  as  the  French 
Revolution.     The  commonalty  suddenly  rose  and  stamped  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis and  my  Lord  Abbot  under  their  naked  feet.      It  was  very  terrible  and 
very  bloodthirsty  ;  but  the  entire  proceeding  was  not  devoid  of  a  kind  of 
grim  retributive  justice.     The  nobles  and  priests  had  been  so  long  rioting  in 
possessions  that  did  not  belong  to  them,   that  the  commonalty,  when  they 
came  to  claim  their  own,  lost  all  ideas  of  discrimination,  and,  not  content 
with  making  Monsieur  le  Marquis  and  my  Lord  Abbot  (not  forgetting  the 
Bishop)  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  treasures,  they  deprived  them  of  what  were 
really  their  own  property,  to  wit,  their  heads.     Since  then,  as  you  are  aware, 
a  good  many  more  revolutions  have  occurred  in  France,  and  one  government 
after  another — miUe  e  tre^  in  fact — has  arisen,  and  been  overturned.     Of  the 
existing  state  of  things  it  is  sufficient  to  say^  that  the  Emperor  and  Baron 
Haussmann  are  two  very  enei^tic  and  sagacious  Ediles,  whatever  they  may 
be  as  politicians  ;  and  that  they  have  succeeded  in  transforming  Paris  from 
an  incongruous  medley  of  magnificence  and  meaimeas  into  the  noblest,  hand- 
somest, and  cleanest  city  in  the  whole  world.     The  old  Napoleon,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, the  Republic  of  '48,  did  a  little  toward  the  work  of  metamorphosis  ;  but 
nine-tenths  of  the  task  have  been  achieved  by  the  present  Emperor.     When 
you  and  I  were  schoolboys  together,  the  capital  of  France  was  but  little 
changed  from  the  Paris  as  Scarron,  with  inimitable  breadth  and  terseness,  has 
sketched  it : — 

"  Un  amas  confas  de  maisons ; 

Des  crottes  dans  toates  les  rues ; 
PoDts  et  portes,  palais,  prisons ; 

Boutiques  bien  et  mal  ponrvaes  ; 
Maint  poudr^  qui  a'a  point  d'argent ; 
Maint  homme  qui  craint  le  serg^nt ; 
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Maint  fanfaron  qai  toujours  tremble ; 
Pages,  laquais,  volean  de  nuit ; 
CarroBses,  chevaax  et  grand  brnit, — 

VoiU  Pabis  :  que  vons  en  semble  ?  " 

Among  the  stupendous  works  of  renovation  and  reconstruction  which  they 
have  completed,  or  are  still  about,  his  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  have  not  forgotten  the  courts,  the  lanes,  and  the  alleys.  Carrefours^ 
impasseSy  rueUes,  ctih-de-acLCSy  and  narrow  openings  between  houses,  by  courtesy 
called  streets,  were  formerly  even  more  abundant  in  Paris  than  in  London. — 
The  new  EdiUty  has  made  very  short  work  of  the  traditional  rights  of  way. 
In  the  poorer  districts  they  have  swept  whole  acres  of  narrow  thoroughfares 
completely  away,  and  substituted  one  spacious  and  sumptuous  boulevard  for 
them.  In  the  wealthier  quarters,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palais 
Boyal,  and  on  the  line  of  Boulevard  from  the  Madeline  to  the  Rue  Yivienne, 
it  has  not  always  been  found  expedient  to  pull  down  a  magnificent  hotel,  or 
a  stately  row  of  shops,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  an  old  street,  or  creating 
a  new  one.  Wherever  it  has  been  found  practicable,  wholesale  demolition 
has  taken  place  ;  but  it  has  been  found  in  many  cases  as  useful  as  inevitable 
to  temporise.  And  here  we  must  not  forget  that  there  were  strong  men  be- 
fore Agamemnon,  and  that  Napoleon  I.  and  Louis  Philippe— nay,  even  per- 
haps, the  despised  Charles  the  Tenth — did  something  in  their  generation  to- 
wsurds  beautifying  Paris.  In  the  old  quarters  of  the  city,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  the  carrefoursy  rueUeSy  and  company  have  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  but  on  the  Boulevards  des  Italiens  and  des  Capucines  they  have  been 
simply  rebuilt,  lined  with  handsome  shops,  covered  in  with  glazed  roofs,  uni- 
formly paved,  and  conterted  into  those  Passages  which  are  the  wonder  and 
delight  of  the  world.  We  cockneys  indulge  from  time  to  time  in  a  little  mild 
boasting  about  our  Burlington  and  Lowther  Arcades.  At  Milan  there  are  a 
few  Passages  on  the  Parisian  modeL  So,  also,  are  there  at  Hamburg  ;  and 
even  St  Petersburg  can  boast  of  one— a  most  dull  and  dismal  arcade  it  is^ 
called  the  Passage  Steinbock.  But  they  are  all  shabby  and  contemptible 
compared  with  the  Passage  of  Paris.  Let  us  thank  the  feudal  system  for 
having  given  the  sites,  and  Parisian  taste  and  ingenuity  for  having  converted 
what  in  London  is  only  productive  of  poverty  and  dirt  into  a  system  of  cov- 
ered ways  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Cornelius  was  laughed  at  for  painting 
the  sides  of  a  sewer  in  fresco  ;  but  few  would  have  the  assurance  to  sne«r  at 
the  French  for  having  converted  their  above-ground  cloaca  into  temples  of 
art  and  industry. 

I  have  chosen  the  Passage  des  Panoramas  as  the  handiest  peg  to  hang  these 
remarks  concerning  the  history  of  covered  ways  upon  ;  but  the  Passage  Jouf- 
froy,  the  Passage  Choiseul,  the  Passage  Mir^s,  the  Galerie  Yivienne,  would 
serve  quite  as  well  to  exemplify  the  peculiarities  I  wished  to  dwell  upon. 
They  are  all  replete  with  the  same  varied  life  :  they  all  present  the  same  bril- 
liant features  ;  they  are  all  overflowing  with  the  same  bustle  and  movement ; 
they  are  all  delightful,  and  all  dissipated.  Preeminent,  however,  in  the  list 
the  Passage  des  Panoramas  may  be  quoted.  It  is  in  the  very  centre  of  that 
wondrous  iohu  bohuy  that  unequalled  chaos  of  gaiety,  known  as  La  Fie  Pa/rii^ 
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tetme  ;  it  is  the  brass  pillar  of  the  eteftiaUy  revolving  roulette-wheel  of  folly 
and  fashion,  frivolity  and  frenzy.  Whirling,  Whirling,  whirling,  the  Master 
of  the  Game — ^if  you  peeped  beneath  the  green  baize  table  you  might  see  a 
cloven  foot  in  a  vamiejied  boot,  perchance — is  never  tired  of  crying  "3f«j- 
steurSf  faitea  voire  jeu  ! ''  nor  do  the  crowd  of  punters  ever  desist  from  sta- 
king time  and  health,  honour  and  fortune,  on  the  red  or  the  black,  the  pair  or 
the  impair f  the  p<Mse  or  the  mwnque. 

l%e  Passage  des  Panoramas  is  sedulously  industrious — txx  th^e  is  ao 
greater  error  to  suppose  that  vicious  courses  are  unattended  by  hard  labour : 
the  life  of  a  rake  is  as  wearying,  iat  its  continual  toil,  as  that  <^  a  galley-slate, 
and  those  who  minister  to  the  rake's  wants  must  earn  their  bread  hf  the  sweat 
'  of  their  brow,  even  as  the  ploughman  or  the  miner  earns  his.  "  Fm  la  bog- 
iUeU/t  !  "  may  seem  an  easy  cry  enough  ;  but  to  make  the  bagatelle,  and  tobfv- 
tar  it,  and  puff  it,  and  vend  it,  thousands  must  be  up  eaHy  4nd  late,  and  kitt)w 
ao  rest.  ^'  Give  but  to  nature  that  which  nature  needs  " — ^you  know  the  teiit 
But  still  there  is  as  much  industry,  and  a  great  deal  more  taste  and  talent, 
displayed  in  moddling  and  casting  all  these  bron^iai,  in  carving  these  oaakets 
of  oak  and  ivory,  in  chasing  these  bouquet-holders,  in  painting  these  Cans,  le 
in  baking  these  loaves  of  rye-bread,  or  in  sewing  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  to- 
gether to  cover  our  nakedness  withaL  That  porcelain  vase  must  have  had 
hands  to  make  it  and  to  bake  it,  even  as  the  coarse  loaf  has  had  ;  and  besidte 
it  has  been  covered  with  delicate  miniatures  and  arabesques,  and  a  loaf  stands 
in  no  need  of  such  decorations.  Those  kid-gloves,  those  patent-leather  boots 
have  to  be  cut  and  stitched  and  pressed  and  pdished  witii  a  scrupulous  delicacy, 
that  is  not  needed  in  cobbling  fig-leaves  or  wolves'  skins  together.  I  grant 
tiie  occupations  frivolous,  and  the  result  only  to  pamper  luxury,  to  coddle  up 
Voluptuousness ;  but  stiU  brawny  arms  have  hammered  and  welded  those  me- 
tallic nicknaoks  together  ;  thousands  of  patient  eye*  and  delicate  fingers  hate 
bent  over  those  myriad  gewgaws,  and  fashioned  them  into  quaint  and  beaali- 
f  ul  shapes.  Honest  labour — ^not  always  veiy  weH  requited — has  been  banded 
tc^gether,  and  drilled,  and  disciplined,  to  produce  the  trifles  and  the  toys  that 
crowd  the  basaars  of  the  Passage  des  Panoramas. 

A  Winter  in  l^ome.—* Whatever  you  do,  do  not  mount  the  tower  of  tile 
Oapitol,  even  though  it  is  writtsn  in  black  and  white  in  your  guide-book  that 
you  must  make  that  ascent  first  and  of  bXL  things.  *'  Murray  "  is  a  mighty 
pundit,  and  worthy  of  all  honour ;  but  he  has  slept  for  once.  Mount,  if  foa 
will,  I  know  not  how  many  weary  stairs ;  ring  merrily  ;  see  a  very  pretty 
girl  (probably  she  has  gone  by  this,  and  you  will  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  even  hsr)j  who  will  tell  you  in  dulcet  tones  that  no  one  ascends  ;  and 
tramp  down  again  like  the  once  famous  king  of  France.  Some  enthusiast— 
fNTobably  your  countryman — availed  himself  of  so  lofty  and  historical  a  situ- 
ation, to  plant  the  Italian  tricolour  on  the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  S.P.Q. 
R.,  who  lord  it  in  the  Campidoglio,  plucked  down  the  glorious,  but  to  theHa 
offensive,  and  certainly  most  unwisely  flaunted,  pennon,  and  hermeticaify 
sealed  the  spot  against  the  possibility  of  any  more  political  pilgrimages. 
Somebody  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing  ;  and,  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  thMr 
office,  they  topped  this  travelling  lunatic  by  committing  an  act  nwre  insane, 
and  unf ortxmately  more  permanent.     Still,  though  denied  access  to  this  the 
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loftiest  and  most  adyantageously  sitaaML  point  for  mastering  the  plan  of 
Rome  ruinous,  you  will  not  have  much  to  complain  o£  if  you  place  yourself 
some  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  noith-eastem  angle  of  the  Orti  Famesiani, 
that  have  recently  passed  from  the  ex-King  of  Naples  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  by  whose  courtesy  you  obtain  your  admission.     Thither  at  least 
thyd  dogmatical  cicei;onQ  would  order  your  steps.     But  rather  should  you  seek, 
an  adjoining  portion  of  what  is  left  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csasars,  where  exca- 
Tations  have  been  fewer,  and  the  plants  that  seem  to  grow  only  on  the  tomba 
of  civilization  lord  it  undisturbed.     There  is  this  additional  advantage,  that 
you  will  probably  have  it  all  to  yourself.     It  is  the  only  spot  in  Rome  which 
still  thoroughly  wear?  the  aspect  of  hopeless  and  permitted  decay.    Enter  hj, 
the  Via  dei  Cerchi.     No  usual  custode^  bearing  the  badges  of  his  office^  and. 
looking  keenly  after  his  fee,  will  open  you  that  miserable,  door.     A  scranny 
hand  will  pull  at  a  long  rope,  carried  along  a  precipitous  and  tumble-down 
stone  staircase  ;  a  trembling  figure  will  greet  you  on  its  summit ;  aod  a  pooir 
thin  voice  answer  your  salutation  with  the  details  of  the  intermittent  feveir 
that  has  clung  to  her  ever  since  the  autumn.    Tou  may  close  your  guide-book, 
as  you  leave  her,  and  pass  through  tangled  brushwood  into  heaps  of  stono 
and  rubbish,  shot  here  by  the  centuries.     Elsewhere  the  hedger  and  ditcher 
have  been  at  work  ;  mosaic  pavements  have  been  scraped  more  or  less  dean  ; 
haUs  have  been,  if  not  reconstructed,  at  least  cleared  out,  and  had  their  an- 
tique proportions  exposed  to  divination  ;  pillars,  though  shattered,  have  been 
reerected,  so  as  to  show  or  suggest  what,  or  what  like,  they  once  upheld  ;  but 
here  the  wreck  of  distant,  and  the  superimposed  disregard  of  nearer,   cen- 
turies have  been  left  unhampered  in  their  stem  work  of  desolation.     It  ia. 
only  when,  aftw  long  wandering  and  stumbling,  you  at  lasl  arrive  at  the 
summit  of  this  rubbish-ridden  endoaure,  that  the  mass  of  mascmiy  and  earth, 
and  the  sobering,  if  still  more  confusing,  foliage  permit  you  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  retrospective  organization.     But  when  you  have  done  yom!  most 
skilled  your  notions  will  remain,  like  that  out  of  which  they  have  attempted 
to  educq  order,  littie  more  than  dumbly  chaotic.     But  what  a  prospect  r»< 
wards  your  patience  from  that  long  broad  roof  of  mingled  loam  and  masonxy, 
decorated  with  thriving  winter  leafage  I    The  Forum  is  hidden  in  its  hollow 
by  the  intervening  Palatine  ;  but  the  tower  of  the  Capitol  is  at  your  back, 
and  visible  if  you  turn.     Immediately  below  on  your  left  is  the  Cirous  Max- 
imus,  now  partly  doing  duty  as  the  domain  of  the  gas  company ;  and  beyond 
it  the  grand  old  Hill  of  Secession,  where  the  Chureh  and  Convent  of  Santa 
Sabina  have  replaced  the  temple  erected  by  Camillus.     Sassoferrato's  St.  Ca- 
therine of  Sienna,  Juno  Regina,  and  the  lemon-tree  planted  by  Dominic,  a» 
but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  Library  of  Varro.     Even  though  II  Priorato  be 
an  improvement  upon  the  shrine  of  Ovid's  Bona  Dea,  the  Aventine  seems 
most  of  all  the  hills  to  have  lost  its  character  through  the  injurious  indiffer- 
ence of  time.     But  turn  your  gaze  to  the  north-east,  over  as  much  of  the 
Colosseum  as  you  can  descry,  away  over  the  Esquiline  and  the  Baths  of  Titus 
to  the  confronting  turret  of  St.  Maiy  Major's  ;  let  it  travel,  back  by  the  gate 
of  San  Lorenzo,  and  avoiding,  if  possible,  a  sight  of  the  railway,  move  along 
the  Claudian  Aqueduct  till  it  breaks  short  at  the  Villa  Masaimo,  and  leaves 
you  in  contemplation  of  the  figures  that  almost  seem  to  wave  over  the  front 
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of  the  Lateran.  When  you  are  sated  with  it,  aud  aU — ^how  much  ! — beyond 
it,  a  move  of  the  eye  will  show  you,  within  easy  distance,  the  still  gigantic 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  and,  receding  beyond  your  power  of  sight,  the  solemn 
tombs  of  the  long  straight  Appian  Way.  There  are  but  some  half-dozen  of 
the  larger  objects  which  insist  upon  your  gaze,  within  but  a  segment  of  the 
Boman  circle,  the  whole  of  which  you  command.  There  are  some  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  churches  in  Rome ;  and,  are  you  patient  enough,  most 
of  them  can  hence  be  counted.  Buins  and  fragment  of  ruins  are  right,  left, 
near,  far,  all  around  you.  And  the  colouring  I  purposely  leave  but ;  the 
picture  would  seem  overwrought.  Go  there  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  look 
out  to  the  Sabine  Hills,  the  gentlest  of  their  kind,  and  confess  to  a  feeling 
which  is  not  melancholy,  not  religion,  not  gratification,  but  a  something  un- 
utterable, which  circumfuses,  pierces,  and  transports  you,  which  troubles  you 
as  you  gaze,  which  rivets  you  as  you  think  to  leave,  which  follows  you  long 
after  you  have  ceased  to  stare,  which  may  perhaps  be  expressed  by  a  sigh, 
but  by  a  smile  would  be  profaned.  Already  have  we  too  long  lingered  :  the 
sun  is  down.  ''  Ave  Maria  "  is  tolling  us  all  home  ;  and  the  pitiless  treHnon- 
tana  of  the  night  pierces  you  through  and  through  as  you  hurry  unprotected 
away. 


OORNHILL.  — FEBRUARY. 

A  Trip  to  JCanadu. — A  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this  ruined  street,  and  we  came 
to  another  stately  gateway,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps. 
It  was  of  the  usual  purple  red  sandstone,  all  inlaid  with  white  and  coloured 
marbles,  and  silent  and  deserted  as  the  first.  We  passed  beneath  its  lofty 
petal,  and  entered  the  great  quadrangle  of  the  Emperor's  mosque.  Five 
hundred  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  inlaid  red  stone,  it  made 
a  fitting  court-yard  to  the  stately  temple,  aU  perfect  as  the  day  the  builder 
left  it.  The  noble  flight  of  steps  leading  to  its  lofty  domes  was  surmounted 
by  an  entrance  arch  100  feet  in  height  from  point  to  ground.  Those  steps, 
once  resounding  with  the  tread  of  crowds  of  true  believers,  were  ringing  now 
with  a  sound  which,  when  we  were  in  the  world — we  mean  the  old  world — 
when  we  were  asleep,  or  awake,  whichever  way  it  was — seemed  very  like  that 
made  by  Begent-street  boot-heels,  but  the  spell  was  not  to  be  broken  by 
trivialities  like  that.  We  turned,  and  there,  a  little  to  the  left,  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  huge  stone-slabbed  quadrangle,  gleaming  like  an  opal  against 
the  dark  red  colonnades,  rose  the  fairy  palace  built  by  the  Genii  of  the  Lamp. 
Dome,  minaret,  platform,  and  walls  all  of  the  purest  white  marble,  blazing 
with  precious  stones.  Walls  they  were  not,  but  slabs  of  delicate  open  trellis- 
work  in  marble,  which  looked  more  like  the  open  ivory  carvings  of  the 
Chinese,  than  stone  wrought  by  mason's  hand.  Every  slab  was  different  in 
its  intricate  and  graceful  pattern,  and  the  white  intervals  between  each  were 
inlaid  with  exquisitely  delicate  arabesques  in  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  oomeliAn, 
and  precious  marbles. 

Approaching  this  dazzling  shrine,  we  saw,  devoutly  kneeling,  with  roeaiy 
in  hand,  and  venerable  grey  beard  sunk  upon  his  chest,  the  last  inhabitant  of 
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of  the  silent  place,  the  last  remnant  of  a  forgotten  people,  whose  destiny  it 
was  to  tell  to  unbelieyers'  ears  the  history  of  that  **  City  of  the  Dead."  That 
he  was  a  real  man  and  true  Indian  we  are  convinced,  because  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  that  just  before  we  woke  from  our  dream,  went  to  sleep 
again,  or  took  our  leave,  whichever  it  was,  the  venerable  fellow  asked  for 
<'  bucksheesh ; "  and  that  we  put  our  finger  and  thumb  into  a  thing  which, 
in  the  outer  world,  is  called  a  waistcoat  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  silver  coin 
bearing  a  woman's  head,  for  which  he  made  us  a  low  salaam.  And  in  this  it 
is  strange  how  the  inhabitants  of  this  old  city  of  magicians  must  have  resem- 
bled  the  commonplace  people  of  more  recent  ages,  for  this  part  of  the  phan- 
tasmagoria was  very  like  what  we  remember  to  have  dreamt,  or  heard,  in  the 
gallery  of  a  solemn  dome  of  a  grand  mosque  called  *'  St.  Paul's,"  where  it  was 

whis}>ered  that  **that  gallery  was ^years  old,  was feet  round,  and  as 

you  go  out  you  will  please  pay  a  trifle  to  the  doorkeeper." 

But  the  discovery  of  this  aboriginal  relieved  us  from  a  mighty  mental 
stress  ;  it  became  no  longer  necessary  either  to  wonder  or  imagine.  We 
placed  ourselves  placidly  under  the  venerable  guidance  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant of  this  forgotten  city,  who  has  been  permitted  to  live  thus  to  guard  the 
tomb  of  his  sovereign's  high  priest ;  and,  as  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  and  the  Ancient  Mariner,  to  pour  into  ears  of  the  enchanted  the 
history  of  forgotten  glories  and  existing,  though  deserted,  grandeur. 

With  that  want  of  reverence  for  deserted  holy  places  which  distinguishes 
the  natives  of  this  country,  we  were  invited — booted  unbelievers  that  we 
were — ^to  enter  the  shrine,  which,  300  years  before,  we  could  hardly  have 
gazed  upon  but  by  preparing  for  immediate  death. 

The  building  was  octangular  ;  the  outer  walls — of  marble,  ivory,  trellis- 
work,  or  whatever  fancy  may  choose  to  caU  it — surrounded  a  smaller  octago- 
nal chamber  ;  the  space  between  the  two  walls  forming  a  sort  of  passage  or 
cloister.  The  floor,  of  white  marble,  was  tesselated  or  inlaid  in  most  intri- 
cate Saracenic  patterns  in  precious  stones,  as  agate,  cornelian,  jasper,  por- 
phyry, and  all  kinds  of  marble  ;  the  roof  also,  mingled  with  much  gilding 
and  bright  colours.  The  tomb,  which  the  shrine  surrounded,  was  of  mother- 
o'-pearl  of  all  colours,  down  to  jet  black,  inlaid  in  patterns  which  in  delicate 
tracery  rivalled  the  fairy-like  walls  around  it.  And  all  this  to  cover  the 
mortal  remains  of  an  old  priest,  who,  judging  by  the  enormous  wealth  he  left 
behind  him,  must,  during  his  time  on  earth,  have  squeezed  the  money-bags 
of  the  true  believers  pretty  tightly^  and  been,  in  one  way,  the  Wolsey  of  his 
nation. 

The  last  inhabitant — ^we  called  him  Mustapha,  as  Haroun  and  Akbar 
doubtless  called  him — walked  solemnly  before  us,  discoursing  in  high  Hin- 
dustanee.  He  led  us  under  the  three  lofty  domes  of  the  moequQ,  and  ex- 
plained how  one  comer  had  very  nearly  been  churchwardened  with  whitewash 
and  distemper,  about  twenty  square  feet  of  which  remain  to  prove  the  exqui- 
site taste  of  some  government  engineer  or  magistrate  in  charge  of  the  district 
He  took  us  up  one  of  the  towers  ;  flight  after  flight  of  dark  stone  steps  ;  dark 
from  their  colour,  not  from  absence  of  light,  for  the  barbarians  and  genii  who 
built  these  towers,  strangely  enough,  let  air  and  light  into  them,  at  intervals, 
in  a  way  which  cannot  be  explained  by  comparison  with  any  tower  of  modem 
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Europe.  At  tin  end  of  each  flight  w«  got  the  idea  of  being  ia  Bome  littl» 
terrace  or  ooionnada  rather  than  a  tower.  We  stood  h%h  thove  the  loftf 
arch  and  lo<^d  down  upon  th«  majeetio  flight  of  Bteps  at  its  entranoe^  a 
iheer  descent  oi  150*Eeeit  at  least,  but  eiM  we  ascended.  Bdow  us  hiy  the 
ruined  poctiona  ol  the  silent  city  aad  the  miinj^ired  palaces  of  bygone  kings, 
courtiers  and  priests.  There  was  the  tower  adorned  with  elephants'  tnska— 
aa  larded  pork  adoros  a  capon—on  whiah^  tlM^  groat  Akfoar  sat  to  shoot  tlie 
deer  hunted  past  him  from  tha  pvesMrves  arouni.  There  was  ihe  royal  sleep- 
ing-house ;  the  rt^al  hatha  or  bununums  ;  the  mint  for  coining  kmg  obsolete 
pagodas  and  rupees;  iha  royal  cook-rooms,  where  trenbling  cooks  once 
waited  to  hear  the  royal  verofiot  upon  their  latest  naveLty  in  ^*  kaboba,'^  or 
how  many  heads  royalty  intended  to  take  off  for  tiie  extra  turn  given  to  that 
^*  kid  stufibd  with  pistachio  nuts."  There  was  the  huge  quadiangle^  ol  tfae 
rich  red  stone,  which  was  (Huse  the  royal  mews ;  loose  boxes  theco  fM  hnn- 
dneds  of  horses,  the  stone  rings  for  the  head  and  heel  ropes  stiH  there^  marked 
by  the  chafing  of  haltera  long  worn  out,  of  horses  long  since  dead.  I9one  of 
theae  places  built  as  English  kings  hare  built,  m  biick  and-  stuoco;  but  all  in 
rioh  purple  sandstone,  inlaid  with  coloured  marbleS|  or  laboriously  carved  m 
patterns  deeply  cut. 

Then  we  found  ourselves  crossing  the  court-yard  leading  to  the  zenana. 
Fish-ponds  and  fountains  long  since  dried  up.  In  the  centre  the  colossal 
chess,  or  *'  puchesi"  board,  of  inlaid  marbles,  where  the  mighty  caliph  plajred 
the  game,  not  with  paltry  figures  made  by  humanity,  but  with  humanity 
itself — in  the  shape  of  the  laughing  girls  from  the  zenana,  clad  in  different 
colours  and  moving  from  square  to  square  as  motioned  by  the  imperial 
smoker,  sitting  on  the  marble  throne,  at  the  head  of  the  gigantic  board.  We, 
profane  Feringhees,  sons  of  burnt  fathers,  saw  the  bath-room  where  dark- 
eyed  beauties  had  splashed  through  the  sparkling  fountains.  We  wandered 
through  the  palace,  or  rather  maze,  of  richly  carved  stone,  two  stories  high, 
full  of  double  galleries,  niches  and  loopholes  where  Lights  of  the  Harem, 
sllkves  and  favourites — long  since  dusty  skeletons  or  portions  of  Jumna  mud 
— ^had  played  at  hide  and  seek  or  blind-man's  buff.  Now  all  deserted,  silent 
and  dead,  though  the  rooms  and  passages  yet  show  the  marks  of  ceding  slip^ 
p«red  feet,  and  only  require  re-peopling  to  look  as  they  must  have  looked 
three  centuries  ago. 

Then  we  visited  the  council-chamber,  where  the  caliph  talked  with  his 
wuzeers ;  like  no  other  chamber  one  has  ever  seen.  A  square  stone  hall, 
with  hollow  walls  containing  staircases  ;  in  the  centre,  reaching  half-way  to 
the  roof,  a  thick  pillar  of  red  stone,  massive,  and  heavily  carved,  the  capital 
some  eight  feet  in  diameter  ;  from  it  to  each  comer  of  the  room  led  narrow 
causeways,  about  four  feet  wide,  the  balustrades  of  delicately  carved  white 
nuirble  ;  on  each  causeway  opened  a  door,  having  a  private  staircase  leading 
to  it  in  the  hollow  wall.  There,  in  the  centre,  on  an  ivory  throne,  with 
diamond-encrusted  legs,  beneath  that  richly  fretted  roof,  sat  the  great  caliph, 
and  there  at  the  four  comers  stood  his  wuzeers,  offering  counsels,  hands 
crossed,  beards  drooped  upon  their  breasts,  each  at  his  own  little  door,  before 
his  own  little  balcony,  leading  to  the  mighty  presence  in  the  centre. 
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Extenuating  Circumstances. — Of  the  strange  and  whimsical  motives  whioh 
determine  French  juries  in  the  discovery  of  extenuating  circumstances  {le^ 
circmistances  attSnuante8)j  very  curious  instances  are  recorded.  From  th^ 
generally  accepted  representation  of  the  Gallic  character  we  might  have  sup^ 
posed  that  sentimental  considerations  would  exercise  great  influence,  and 
that  enthusiasm  or  even  fanaticism  for  religion,  liberty,  glory,  or  ambition^ 
though  carried  out  in  deplorable  excesses,  would  find  mercy  tempered  with, 
justice  ;  but  on  examination  a  different  line  of  argument  appears  to  be  in 
usage,  and  the  more  horrid,  unnatural  and  extraordinary  the  crime,  the 
more  attenuaj;ed  is  the  guilt.  Whether  the  guiding  principle  is,  that  mon^ 
strous  crimes  are  better  evidence  of  mental  aberration  or  irresponsibility 
than  small  ones,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  assuredly  the  history  of  half- 
a-dozen  cases  selected  at  random  from  the  records  of  the  French  tribunala 
would  warrant  such  an  idea. 

Some  years  ago,  an  innkeeper  and  his  wife  were  tried  for  having  murdered 
a  traveller  while  lodging  in  their  house,  and  further,  for  having  made  part  of 
the  dead  body  into  sausages,  with  which  they  duly  regaled  succeeding  custo- 
mers. These  singularly  revolting  accusations  were  clearly  proved,  and  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **  guilty,  but  without  premeditation,  and  under 
extenuating  circumstances!"  The  landlord  (thoughtlessly  without  doubt) 
stabbed  his  guest,  the  wife  unthinkingly  cut  up  the  body  into  sausages,  and 
in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind  served  them  up  to  the  other  visitors.  For  such 
an  extraordinary  verdict  no  other  explanation  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment, 
than  that  the  admiration  of  the  jury  must  have  been  unnaturally  excited  by 
the  economy  and  thriftiness  so  largely  manifested  by  the  innkeeper's  wife. 

In  1848  a  man  killed  his  mother,  and  then  reduced  the  body  to  ashes  in 
ihe  fireplace.  He  was  found  guilty,  but  with  '*  extenuating  circumstances." 
A  bare  verdict  of  guilty  was  doubtlessly  reserved  in  case  any  other  man 
should  advise  himself  to  bum  his  mother  before  she  was  absolutely  murdered. 

In  1843  a  servant-girl  committed  several  robberies  on  her  master  and 
mistress,  who,  imwilling  to  prosecute  her,  contented  themselves  with  giving 
her  notice  to  leave.  The  girl  profited  by  her  short  stay  to  poison  them  both. 
The  jury  found  her  guilty  ;  but  considering  how  much  she  must  have  been 
irritated  at  the  prospect  of  being  discharged,  added,  that  it  was  under  ''ex- 
tenuating circumstances." 

About  the  same  period,  a  young  woman,  aged  eighteen,  who  had  not  been 
married  many  months,  happening  to  have  had  some  little  disagreement  with 
her  husband,  was  guilty  of  the  horrible  cruelty  of  pouring  molten  lead  into 
his  ear  as  he  lay  asleep.  He  did  not  die,  but  his  sufferings  were  intense  and 
prolonged.  The  girl  was  tried  for  the  offence  ;  her  counsel  did  not  venture 
to  affirm  that  his  client  had  not  committed  the  deed  imputed  to  her,  but 
suggested  that  it  might  have  been  the  imhappy  result  of  a  mental  aberration 
to  which  pregnant  women  are  occasionally  liable.  The  jury  found  this  con- 
ceit so  excellent  that  it  extenuated  the  circumstances  up  to  the  point  of  depri- 
ving them  of  the  semblance  of  guilt.  They  returned  a  verdict,  recording  the 
innocence  of  this  interesting  criminaL 

Another  time  two  women  being  tired  of  their  respective  husbands  agreed 
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to  poison  them  both  at  the  same  moment  This  they  effected,  bat  not  with- 
out discovery.  It  is  not  to  the  police,  however,  but  to  the  juries,  that  crim- 
inals must  in  France  look  for  escape.  They  were  tried  and  found  guilty,  but 
with  extetiuatiug  circumstances.  One  would  imagine  from  the  rareness  of  an 
acquittal,  and  the  frequency  of  les  cireonstances  atUnuanUs,  that  the  juries 
were  in  the  habit  of  reducing  to  a  mean  the  entire  guilt  and  innocence 
bironght  before  them  ;  the  result  being  an  average  of  extenuating  dixmm- 
stances.  A  witty  writer  observed  that,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  a 
inatter  of  wisdom  to  kill  your  wife  rather  than  to  let  her  be  bored  by  you. 
**  If  you  assassinate  /ler,*'  he  says,  *'  you  are  let  off  with  the  galleys ;  but  if 
you  bore  her,  she  assassinates  you. 

A  poor  woman  named  Rosalie,  unable  to  support  her  illegitimate  child,  and 
not  having  the  courage  to  take  it  herself  to  the  hospice  for  Ua  enfana  irouvH, 
agreed  with  a  neighbour  that  he  Blioiild  convey  it  thither  for  a  certain  mone- 
tary consideration,  to  procure  which  the  poor  woman  gave  her  last  sou,  and 
sold  the  remnant  of  her  scanty  wardrobe.  When  the  day  came  the  man  ex- 
pended the  money  in  drink,  and  then  coolly  threw  the  child  on  the  ground, 
crushed  its  head  with  the  heel  of  his  wooden  saboty  and  digging  a  hole  buried 
it  out  of  his  sight.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  any  jury  could  find  exten- 
uating circumstances  in  this  ruffianly  case  ;  but  nevertheless  so  it  wta. 
Guilty,  with  the  invariable  addition  tf  Us  circofistajices  aUin%M9vU!S.  A 
widow  in  the  department  of  Yaucluse,  in  1845,  was  proved  to  have  buried 
alive  three  illegitimate  children  in  as  many  years.  The  same  verdict  was 
recorded. 

Another  woman,  married  to  a  bricklayer,  and  who  it  is  to  be  presumed 
had  at  least  some  sentiment  of  hostility  towards  her  husband,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  he  was  working  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  to  kill  him  by  literally 
stoning  him  to  death  with  her  own  hands.     The  same  verdict  was  returned. 

Another  case  of  les  circonstaneea  attinuanies  was  that  of  a  girl  who  stole  a 
watch,  not,  as  it  was  clearly  proved,  through  the  pressure  of  poverty.  A 
periodical  remarking  on  the  verdict  observed,  that  no  doubt  the  juiy  had 
reflected  that  if  every  person  in  want  were  to  steal,  robberies  would  become 
deplorably  common,  whereas  for  the  caprices  of  the  well-oonditioned  allow- 
ances had  to  be  made. 

At  Is^re  a  man  set  fire  to  the  loft  where  his  father  (a  paralytic  man  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  of  age)  slept,  and  fairly  roasted  him  to  death.  It  was 
remembered  by  witnesses  that  the  accused  had  threatened  his  father  in  these 
words  :  *^  I  would  like  to  see  thee  roasted  like  a  toad  on  a  shovel"  And  he 
had  to  the  best  of  his  abiliiy  redeemed  his  promise.  The  jury,  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  the  prisoner  had  kept  his 
word,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but  with  extenuating  circumstances. 

For  the  eccentricity  of  the  conclusions  at  which  these  French  jurymen 
arrived  we  do  not  attempt  to  account.  Our  own  impression  being  that  from 
the  annals  of  crime  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  circumstances  which 
could  more  justly  be  considered  as  aggravating  rather  than  extenuating  in 
their  character. 
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GOOD  WORDS — FEBRUABY. 

Our  Light  Houses, 

The  North  Unst  Tower  Light  House  is  built  on  an  outlying  rock  of  a 
conical  form  (called  a  **  stack"),  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet 
above  the  sea.  Towards  the  north  its  face  is  nearly  perpendicular  and  ex- 
posed to  the  full  ^^ fetch''  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Its  southern  face  is  an 
abrupt  rocky  slope,  which,  previous  to  the  cutting  of  steps  on  its  surface, 
could  only  be  scaled  with  great  difficulty.  The  top  of  the  rock  affords  little 
more  area  than  is  sufficient  for  the  site  of  the  lighthouse.  The  tower  is  60 
feet  in  height,  and  contains  the  lightroom,  sleeping-room,  kitchen,  and  pro- 
vision store.  The  base  of  the  tower  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  building, 
containing  tlie  oil,  coal,  and  water  stores.  This  is  only  one  part  of  the  rook 
at  which  a  landing  can  be  effected,  and  that  of  course  only  in  favourable 
weather.  The  dwelling-houses  for  the  families  of  the  four  light  keepers  are 
built  on  the  Island  of  Unst,  in  a  creek  called  Burra  Fiord,  about  four  miles 
from  the  lighthouse.  The  first  light  on  this  rock  was  shewn  from  a  tempo- 
rary tower,  erected  in  1854,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Admiralty,  for  Uie 
benefit  of  the  North  Sea  Squadron,  then  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  Russian 
war. 

The  most  important  class  of  lighthouse  is,  however,  that  oi  which  the 
jBddystoue,  the  Bell  Rock,  and  iihe  Sherryvore  are  examples.  These  three 
works,  moreover,  are  peculiar,  as  having  been  executed  under  the  personfd 
superintendence  of  their  respective  engineers  ;  and  we  shall  give  some  brief 
notices  from  the  interesting  published  nairatives  of  their  construction. 

The  history  of  the  lar-iamed  fiddystone  is  given  in  the  narrative  of  Sinie^ 
ton.  We  have  already  said  that  two  timber  structures  had  successively  been 
placed  upon  the  rook  and  destroyed — one  by  water,  t|ie  other  by  fijre  ;  ,b\;it 
fimeaton  iresolved  that  his  work  should  be  of  stone,  so  as  .to  defy  both  ele- 
ments ;  and  after  a  lapse  of  moire  than  a  century,  j(t  still  stands  at  the  head  of 
jengineering  triumphs.  The  first  stone  of  ;this  remarkable  building  was  li^d 
in  June,  1757,  and  the  last  in  August,  1759— rthe  whole  being  completed  in 
two  years.  The  tower  is. 08  feet  in  height  and  26ieet  in  diameter  at  the  l^MfA 
of  the  first  entire  course.  The  building  is  founded  on  a  slopipg  rock,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  qn  the  level  of  highwater  of  springtides.  fFhe 
^stones  composing  :the  work  are  united  by  means  of  stone  joggles,  dovetail^ 
joints,  and  oak  trenails.  Smeaton  adopted  an  arched  form  for  thefioors,9f 
.his  building,  which  rendered  it  necessary,  in  order  to  counteract  the  f>nit- 
ward  thrust,  to  insert  chains  embedded  in  grooves  cut  in  the  masonry  ;  rbpt 
Stevenson,  in  designing  the  £>ell  Rock  Lighthouse,  improved  on  Bmeatgn's 
.plan  not  only  as  regards  the  generi^l  arrangement  of  the  masonry,  but  by  cojf^- 
Terting  the  floors  into  effective  bonds  ;  sp  that,  instead  of  exerting  an  outwf^d 
thmst,  they  actually  tie  or  bind  the  outer  walls  together.  lu  these  eari^y 
,tixQes  the  subject  of  lighthouse  illumination  had  scarcely  dawned  on  eng^iefi^, 
ior  the  only  light  which  crowned  this  masterpie<}e  of  Simeaton's  genius  w^i/i.a 
frame  supporting  23  candles !    Parabolic  reflectors  were  substituted  at  the 
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beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  light  came  into  possession  of  the  Trinity 
House. 

The  operations  of  the  Bell  Rock  were  commenced  in  1807,  and  three  long 
and  irksome  working  seasons  elapsed  ere  the  building  was  brought  above  the 
bighwater  level ;  and  it  was  not  till  February,  1811,  that  the  light  was  first 
exhibited.  The  cost,  including  the  establishment  ashore  at  Arbroath,  where 
the  lightkeepers  live,  was  61,000/.  The  tower  is  100  feet  in  height,  42  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  16  at  the  top,  and  contains  six  apartments,  in- 
cluding the  lightroom.  The  h'ght  at  the  Bell  Rock  is  revolving  red  and 
white,  and  was  even,  at  the  time  of  its  first  exhibition,  fitted  up  with  para- 
bolic reflectors,  and  argand  lamps,  according  to  the  best  catoptric  principles 
of  illumination  ;  and  the  same  kind  of  apparatus  continues  in  use  at  the  Bell 
Hock  Lighthouse  up  to  the  present  time — a  strong  proof  of  the  degree  of  per- 
fection to  which  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson  had  brought  the  catoptric  system  of 
illumination  even  at  that  early  period. 

The  waves  completely  envelope  the  tower  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet, 
and,  shooting  up  its  curved  outline,  deluge  the  balcony  and  lightroom  parapet 
with  spray,  which  has  been  known  to  fall  so  heavily  even  at  that  elevation  as 
to  wash  from  its  place  the  ladder  used  for  cleaning  the  outside  of  the  lighi- 
Toom  windows. 

The  operations  at  Skerryvore  were  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1838,  by 
placing  on  the  rock  a  wooden  barrack,  similar  to  that  employed  at  the  Bell 
Rock.  The  framework  was  erected  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  but  in  a 
great  gale  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  tlie  3rd  November  following,  it  was 
entirely  destroyed,  nothing  remaining  to  point  out  its  site  but  a  few  broken 
and  twisted  iron  stanchions,  and  attached  to  one  of  them  the  end  of  a  broken 
timber,  so  shaken  and  rent  by  dashing  against  the  rock  as  literally  to  resemble 
a  bunch  of  laths.  Thus  did  one  night  obliterate  all  traces  of  a  season's  toil, 
and  blast  the  hopes,  which  the  workmen  fondly  cherished,  of  a  stable  dwelling 
on  the  rock,  and  of  refuge  from  the  miseries  of  sea-sickness,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  a  season  had  taught  many  of  them  to  dread.  A  second  and  suocees- 
ful  attempt  was  made  to  erect  another  house  of  the  same  description, 
strengthened  by  a  few  additional  iron  ties,  and  placed  in  a  part  of  the  rock 
which  was  hoped  might  possibly  be  less  exposed  to  the  breach  of  the  heaviest 
waves  than  the  site  of  the  ^t  barrack.  The  second  house  braved  the  storm. 
*'  Perched  forty  feet  aboy^  the  wave-beaten  rock,  in  this  singular  abode,"  says 
Mr.  Allan  Stevenson,  /with  a  goodly  company  of  thirty  men,  I  spent  many 
a  weary  day  and  night, — at  those  times  when  the  sea  prevented  any  one  going 
down  to  the  rock, — anxiously  looking  for  supplies  from  the  shore,  and  ear- 
nestly longing  for  a  change  of  weather,  favourable  for  prosecuting  the  works. 
For  miles  round,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  white  foaming  breakers,  and 
nothing  heard  but  howling  winds  and  lashing  waves.  At  such  seasons  much 
of  our  time  was  spent  in  bed ;  for  there  alone  we  had  effectual  shelter 
from  the  winds  and  the  spray,  which  searched  every  cranny  in  the  walls  of 
the  barrack.  Our  slumbers,  too,  were  at  times  fearfully  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  pouring  of  the  sea  over  the  roof,  the  rocking  of  the  house  on  its  pillars, 
and  the  spurting  of  water  through  the  seams  of  the  doors  and  windoi 
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symptoms  which,  to  one  suddenly  aroused  from  sound  sleep,  recalled  the  ap- 
palling fate  of  the  former  barrack,  which  had  been  engulphed  in  the  foam  not 
twenty  yards  from  our  dwelling,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  summon  us  to 
a  similar  fate." 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  tower  was  laid  on  July  7,  1840,  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who,  as  proprietor  of  the  adjacent  Island  of  Tyree,  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  success  of  the  works,  and  granted  to  the  Commissionen 
free  permission  to  quarry  granite  on  any  part  of  the  Argyll  Estate— a  freedom 
which  was  generously  continued  by  the  present  Duke  of  ArgyU.  The  light 
was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  February,  1844.  It  is  a  revolving  light, 
and  reaches  its  brightest  state  once  every  minute.  It  is  produced  by  the  revo> 
lution  of  eight  great  annular  lenses  around  a  central  lamp  with  four  wicks, 
and  belongs  to  the  first  order  of  Dioptric  light's  in  the  system  of  FresneL 
The  light  may  be  seen  from  a  vessel's  deck  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  lighthouse — including  the  purchase  of  the  steam-vessel, 
and  the  building  of  the  harbour  at  Hynish  for  the  reception  of  the  small 
vessel  (which  now  attends  the  lighthouse)— was  86,977^.  Us.  7d. 

Life  in  a  Drop  of  WaUr. — It  is  almost  impossible,  without  numerous  and 
accurate  drawings,  to  give  to  the  general  reader  anything  like  an  idea  of  the 
singular  forms  of  the  microscopic  world  ;  of  their  structure  and  their  tran»> 
formations,  Some  are  oval,  some  spherical ;  others  resemble  various  objects 
natural  and  artificial,  such  as  dififerent  kinds  of  fruit,  eels,  worms,  serpents, 
crabs,  and  molluscse,  wheels,  cylinders,  bottles,  funnels,  <S:c.  Their  coverings 
are  either  soft  and  membranous,  like  leeches  ;  or  hard,  like  horn  or  shell. 
When  hard,  the  covering  is  sometimes  composed  wholly  of  silica,  or  flint ; 
and  sometimes  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  marble.  These  shell-coverings,  or 
loricce  consist  of  two  or  more  valves,  which  in  the  bacillaria  are  finely  grooved, 
and  sometimes  covered  with  spines  or  knobs.  When  the  covering  is  gelatinou9 
or  soft,  it  has  often  the  sha}>e  of  a  bell-glass,  a  cone,  or  a  cylinder,  with  an 
opening  to  allow  the  animal  to  protrude.  Within  this  ease  it  reproduces  itself, 
the  case  continuing  till  the  covering  bursts,  and  allows  the  yoimg  to  escape. 

The  Phytozoa,  generally  speaking,  live  in  fresh  water,  and  are  the  most 
abundant  and  widely  difiused  of  created  beings.  The  greater  number  of  them 
are  found  in  infusions,  and  in  fluids  in  the  act  of  decomposition,  while  others 
live  only  in  pure  water.  They  are  propagated  with  great  rapidity,  and  when 
accumulated  they  give  different  colours  to  the  water.  Some  give  it  a  blood- 
red  colour.  Some  form  blood-red  spots  in  bread  and  in  meat,  and  others  pro- 
duce the  phenomenon  of  red  snow.  A  green  colour  is  produced  by  a  great 
number  of  these  animalcules. 

The  Monadvno^  or  monads,  are  the  smallest  of  created  beings — some  of  them 
(the  monots  termo)  being  only  the  6000th,  and  others  the  1200th  part  of  an 
inch,  so  that  they  requre  a  magnifying  power  of  about  500  to  exhibit  their 
structure.  They  are  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  simplest  stage  in 
the  existence  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  The  monas  is  a  round 
glutinous  substance,  and  is  generally  colourless,  though  sometimes  green,  yel- 
lowish and  redish.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  organisms  in  infusions  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.     Its  organ  of  locomotion  is  a  filiform  probosGi 
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near  its  mouth,  by  means  of  which  it  providee  its  food.     Tli9  xnonaa  10  mullii- 
plied  rapidly  by  self-division,  and  does  not  collect  into  clusters. 

The  VdvoxmcRj  another  family  of  the  Phytozoa,  derive  their  name  hapi 
their  rolling  motion,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  singular  beauty  of  their 
forms.  The  Volvox  Globalot'f  one  of  the  most  curious  of  thes^  bodies,  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  transparent  globe,  with  sm^dl  green  spots  re^^arly  di9- 
tributed.  By  means  of  cilia  from  these  spots  all  the  movements  of  the  oxgi^- 
ism  are  produced.  When  the  sphere  bursts  it  dischaiges  a  number  of  little 
spheres,  which  gradually  become  like  itself,  their  motion  being  visible  before 
they  have  left  the  parent  cell.  When  colouring-matter  is  put  into  the  waiter, 
strong  currents  are  seen  round  each  globe.  The  volvoxes  are  found  in  shf^l- 
low  pools  of  clear  water,  in  spring  and  in  summer.  The  largest  aire  about  ]bhe 
^th,  the  smallest  about  the  y^th,  and  a  single  globule  about  the  t^^  9^ 
an  inch.  Ehrenberg  found  Rotifers  swimming  about  within  a  volyoz  as  freely 
AS  a  fish  in  a  glass  globe  ! 

The  second  group  of  infusorial  life  is  called  Protozoa^  from  ,Oreek  woods 
that  signify  y^rst  Zi/e,  or  the  simplest  form  of  life.  The  Protosoa  are  therefore 
divided  into  two  families,  the  CUiata  and  the  Rhizopoda. 

The  CUiata  have  an  external  coat  covered  with  vibrating  cilia,  by  which 
they  swim.  When  this  coat  is  hard,  it  is  furnished  with  bristles^  by  which 
they  crawl  or  leap.  They  have  a  mouth,  a  stomach,  and  many  of  them  an 
opening  behind.  They  multiply  by  self-division,  by  budding,  or  by  internal 
germs.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  ^  to  the  ^^  of  an  inch.  Th^y  present 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  but  are  always  round  in  outline.  They  pass  through 
a  great  many  phases  of  existence,  varying  their  outline  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  name  of  Proteus  has  been  applied  to  them.  The  Enchelus  Farcimen  de- 
vours its  own  species,  though  nearly  as  large  as  itself,  widening  its  mouth  and 
moving  about  with  its  half -swallowed  food.  In  their  motions  the  Ciliata  often 
stop  and  reverse  their  course.  Professor  Owen  thinks  that  their  motions  are 
not  voluntary  but  automatic,  governed  by  stimuli  within  or  without  the  body, 
and  therefore  motions  which  never  tire.  In  proof  of  this,  Ehrenberg  obeerved 
that  they  always  moved  as  actively  in  the  night  as  in  the  day,  and  therefore 
that  they  never  slept. 
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